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INTERIM REPORT 


To 

THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed to examine and report on the present 
conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; in particular, 
to investigate (a) the measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc¬ 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock; (b) the existing methods of 
transport and marketing of agricultural produce and stock; (c) the 
methods by which agricultural operations are financed and credit afforded 
to agriculturists ; (d) the main - factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommendations ; 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which we have taken in respect of Burma on the subject 
of our Inquiry. 

All of which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 

(Signed) LINLITHGOW. 

Chairman. 

( „ ) H. S. LAWRENCE. 

( „ ) T. H. MIDDLETON. 

( „ ) J.MacKENNA. 

( „ ) H. CALVERT. 

( „ ) GA JAP ATI NARAYANA DEO. 

( „ ) N. GANGULEE. 

( „ ) L.K.HYDER. 

( „ ) B. S. KAMAT. 

(Signed) J. A. Madan, 

( „ ) F. W. H. Smith, 

Joint Secretaries. 


26 th January 1928. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate— 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and -veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa¬ 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro¬ 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul¬ 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock; 

(b) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

oredit afforded to agriculturists; 

(d ) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population ; 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing Bystem of landownership and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part I 


Question. 

1. Research. 

2. Agricultural Education. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

4. Administration. 

5. Finance. 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

9. Soils. 

10. Fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop Protection. 

14. Implements. 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

18. Agricultural Labour. 

19. Forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. General Education. 

24. Attracting Capital. 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

26. Statistics. 



V 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part I 

1. Research. 

(а) Have you suggestions to advance for the better organisation, 
administration and financing of— 

(i) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(ii) Veterinary research ? 

(б) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a ); answers under this heading 
Bhould relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(e) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following :— 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(ii) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

(in) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes ? 

(iv) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

(v) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(t lit) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for; if so, what are they ? 

(viii) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (b) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ? 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture 1 

(a;) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

(xi) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ? 
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(; xii) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised ? 
(xiii) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (b) its finance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(a) What are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(b) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations 1 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(a) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(b) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India 1 If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by— 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

(«) Railways and steamers, 

(in) Roads, 

( iv ) Meteorological Department, 

(v) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

(а) What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(б) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are:— 

( i ) the main causes of borrowing, 

(«) the sources of credit, and 

(Hi) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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(b) What measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri¬ 
culture’s burden of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) What- are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they bp overcome ? 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors, 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

(a) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by— 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(ii) Tanks and ponds, 

(Hi) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve¬ 
ments ? 

' (N.B. —Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. *>' 

(а) Have you suggestions to make— 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 

not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(ii) for the reclamation of Ah.ali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

(Hi) for the prevention of the ero.-ion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have— 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

(ii) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars, 
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( c) What measures should Government take to encourage the reclama¬ 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation 1 

10. Fertilisers. 

(a) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(b) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers 1 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation 1 

(/) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel 1 

11. Crops. 

(a) Please give your views on—- 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(ii) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(in) the distribution of seeds, 

(iv) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(6) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops 1 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable c^ops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in— 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(ii) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on— 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 

of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ii) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(o) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery 1 

(b) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 
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(c) Are there any difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed 1 

Pabt III 

15. Veterinary. 

(o) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent ? 

(b) ( i ) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well ? 

(ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(in) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority 1 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

(ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand 1 

( f ) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

( g) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take tlie 
form of— 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

(h) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? V hat advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for— 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(ii) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(in) improving'existing practice in animal husbandry 
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( b) Comment on the following as causes of injury to cattle in your 
district— 

{i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(ii) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(in) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(iv) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(?;) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district- For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

(i d ,) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple¬ 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(e) How can laudowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters 1 

Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(a) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? What does he 
do in the slack season 1 

( b ) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid 1 

(c) What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

( e) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods 1 

(J) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances 1 

( ; g ) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

( h ) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of tbeir own 
environment ? 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(а) What measures, if any, should he taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to— 

(t) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 
and 

(it’) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
wlmt are the causes thereof and how could they be removed 1 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

19. Forests. 

(a) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas 1 If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(b) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage frbm floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture 1 Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated 1 Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(a) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ? 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu¬ 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is effected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for— 

(i) Indian markets 1 

(ii) Export markets 1 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and ( b ) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(a) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement— 

(i) by Government, 

(ii) by non-official agencies ? 

(b) Have you any observations to make upon— 

(i) Credit societies ; • 

(ii) Purchase societies ; 

(in) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements-- e.g., the digging of wells 
and the construction of bnuds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 

and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(ri) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery; 

(vii) Societies for joint farming ; 

(viii) Cattle breeding societies ; 

(iir) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co¬ 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of ail ? 

(d) Ho you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 



23. General Education. 

(а) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa¬ 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between— 

(i) Higher or collegiate, 

(ii) Middle school, and 

(Hi) Elementary school education. 

(б) (i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

(ii) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 
(Hi) What is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(a) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(b) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements ? 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(а) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general w r ell-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(б) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to. ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators 1 If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26. Statistics. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of— 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(ii) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(Hi) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(iv) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(b) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ? 
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BURMA 

1. GENERAL FEATURES 

Burma is the northern part of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the 
most easterly province of the Indian Empire. It comprises all the country 
enclosed by the eastern off-shoots of the Himalayas and the sea. In the 
northern part it consists of high mountains; towards the south these 
mountains open out into separate ranges enclosing river valleys, while 
along the sea border is a flat coastal strip. It is shut off from India on the 
north-west by a mass of densely forest-clad mountains ranged in steep 
and high ridges running nearly north and south and intersected by deep 
and narrow valleys inhabited by wild tribes. These mountains form a 
barrier which has kept the peoples of the two countries separate in race, 
language, religion and customs. Its total area is given in the census 
of India as 233,707 square miles and in area it is the largest province 
of the Indian Empire being more than twice the size of the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh; more than one-third larger than Madras; 
and nearly twice the size of Bombay. It lies between Assam on the 
north-west and China on the north-east and between the Bay of Bengal 
on the west and south-west and Siam on the south-east. Waterways 
form its main means of internal communication, while sea communi¬ 
cations furnish tho principal commercial link between Burma and 
the outside world, including the other provinces of the Indian 
Empire. 

The main physical features of the province are its mountains and its 
rivers. The chief mountain ranges and their spurs run nearly north and 
south and make communication east and west difficult. The ranges 
gradually become lower as they run south and as they receive a 
bountiful rainfall they are plenteously covered with forest and other 
vegetation. The rivers of Burma are the key to its physical 
geography. They are three in number, the Irrawaddy, the Salween and 
the Sittang and flow from north to south parallel.to the line of the 
mountain ranges. Their effect on the natural divisions of the country 
will be explained in the next chapter. 

The rainfall varies greatly from tract to tract of the country and on 
the Arakan and Tenasserim coasts on which the monsoon coming across 
from Ceylon makes its first impact the annual rainfall averages over 200 
inches. In the Irrawaddy delta the average is about 100 inches. Here 
the monsoon breaks, as a rule, early in May and continues till the end of 
September. In Central Burma, between the Arakan Yomas on the 
west and the Shan Hills on the east, conditions approximate somewhat 
to those of the Indian Deccan. The Arakan Yomas protect this tract 
from the south-west monsoon and there are often long breaks of rainless 
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weather in the monsoon season. The average rainfall is a little over 
SO inches. This is the only part of Burma where scarcity is at all likely 
to occur. The water channels are dry except in the wet season and there 
is a great deal of island and river bank cultivation as the Irrawaddy 
subsides after the rains. North of the oentral dry tract lies the Upper 
Burma wet zone comprising the districts of Katha, Bhamo, Myitkyina 
and part of the Shan States. The rainfall here varies considerably and 
ranges from 50 to 100 inches. 

As most of Burma lies in the tropics, the climate generally, except in 
the dry zone of Central Burma, is hot and damp. On the hills to the 
north and east it is more temperate but Burma usually escapes the 
extremes of heat and cold to which northern India is subject. The 
maximum temperature in Lower Burma seldom rises to 100°. In Central 
Burma, it may reach 110° to 115®, but this excessive heat is compensated 
for by cooler nights in the winter months. In the Shan StateB and the 
Chin and Kaohin Hills the elevation gives a temperate climate, the 
thermometer seldom rising above 80° and in the colder months there is 
frost at night. 

The agricultural practice of the country is almost entirely dictated by 
the rainfall and so much of the province has an assured and ample supply 
of rain that it is not surprising to find that rice dominates the 
agricultural energies of the oountry. Thus of the total occupied area 
in 1925-26 of 19,969,425 acres, 11,558,371 were under rice. The acreage 
under all other crops was 4,473,894 acresonly, ofwhich sesamum contri¬ 
buted 1,132,862 acres, beans 795,005 aores, millet 700,789 acres, ground¬ 
nut 498,587 acres, cotton 449,168 acres and fruit gardens 370,840 acres. 
Minor crops are maize 199,388 acres, gram 118,166 acres and wheat 
48,202 acres. The valuable crops, tobacco and rubber, occupied 83,665 
and 79,222 acres respectively. 

It is estimated that the culturable waste available is over 21 million 
acres, but this figure is purely conjectural. 

As regards livestock, the supply of working bullocks would appear to 
have kept pace with the demand although prices have risen greatly in 
the last few years in sympathy with the rise of prices of other agricultural 
products. The last Season and Crop Report gives the number of working 
bullocks at 1,890,950, bulls 637,127, cows 1,391,797 and young stock 
995,097. In Lower Burma and in the wet zone of Upper Burma, the 
buffalo is an animal of great agricultural importance and the figures for 
them are buffalo bulls and bullocks 364,530, buffalo cows 401,094, buffalo 
calves 672,024. Sheep are relatively unimportant and thrive only in 
the oentral dry zone. They number 73,871. Goats are numerous though 
they receive little attention and number 620,696. Pigs are kept by 
Karens and the hill tribes and amount to 371,170. Horses and ponies 
number only 84,353. 

2. NATURAL DIVISIONS 

The agriculture of Burma iH determined almost entirely by considera¬ 
tions of rainfall and the province divides naturally into four main region^ 
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or tracts. The first and most important of these is the Lower Burma 
wet tract which comprises the Arakan, Tenasserim and Pegu divisions 
with a rainfall varying from 80 to well over 200 inches. In this tract 
falls the rich delta of the Irrawaddy and a narrow strip of level land in 
Arakan and Tennasserim between the mountains and the sea. This is 
the great rice tract of the province — entirely rain-fed. The area under 
rice has increased as follows :— 


1896 

1906 

1916 

1926 


Acres 

5,451,641 

9,283,801 

10,070,250 

11,558,371 


The export figures for the last ten years lo India and elsewhere 
have been:— 


Year 

India 

Elsewhere 

Total 


Tons 

Tons 

Tong 

1017 .. 

669,824 

891,086 

1,561,810 

1018 .. 

487,148 

1,314,744 

1,801,892 

1010 .. 

2,176,176 

418,590 

2,693,760 

1920 .. 

1,342,850 

724,212 

2,067,008 

1921 .. 

1,432,860 

804,096 

2,230,946 

1922 .. 

1,050,313 

1,493,308 

2,543,021 

1923 .. 

796,067 

1,463,937 

2,260,904 

1924 .. 

092,737 

1,811,366 

2,604,093 

1926 .. 

1,427,867 

1,967,838 

3,395,706 

1926 .. 

1,041,713 

1,801,982 

• 2,903,696 


Apart from rice, a certain amount of sugarcane is cultivated on the 
alluvial land along the banks of streams while most villages of importance 
have groves of mangoes or cocoanuts. Tenasserim has valuable gardens 
of the much-prized durian and mango-steen fruits peculiar to Burma 
and the Malay States. In Tenasserim also are found the principal 
rubber plantations. 

The soil of the delta consists of old alluvium of great depth. On 
the ridges and foot-hills the soil is sandy or lateritic. Along the banks 
of the Irrawaddy and other rivers there are considerable stretches of 
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Hew alluvium on which such crops as beans and tobacco can be grown 
in the cold weather. 

North of this wet alluvial tract lies the Upper Burma dry tract 
which occupies practically all the central belt of the country. In 
general appearance the country is undulating, consisting of low hills 
of tertiary formation. In Mandalay, and Kyankse, however, there 
are large tracts of level land under cultivation. The soils vary from 
stiff black clay on the lower grounds to light sands and gravels on 
the slopes and uplands. Where irrigation is available, rice is exclusively 
cultivated as also in the valleys where it is rain-fed. Where irrigation 
is not available, dry cultivation is engaged in, the principal crops being 
the millets, maize, cotton, sesamum, gram, beans and groundnut. The 
introduction of this last crop, largely through the agency of a government 
garden, has completely revolutionized the agriculture of the dry zone 
and in twenty years its cultivation has advanced from practically nil 
to 460,000 acres. 

The Upper Burma wet zone comprises the northern districts of the 
province, Katha, Bhamo, Myitkyina, the Upper Chindwin and parts 
of the northern Shan States. Vast tracts of country are available for 
cultivation hero. The sparsity of population, difficulties of labour and 
the unhealthiness of the tract are limiting factors. Paddy is cultivated 
in the lowlands and shifting cultivation on the hills. In Myitkyina, a 
serious attempt is being made to grow sugarcane on a factory basis. 

The last tract is the Shan States, a federation of States under the 
Governor of Burma. This tract has great agricultural possibilities 
consisting as it does of a vast plateau extending from the eastern 
boundary of Burma to the Chinese frontier with an elevation of from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet. Development is retarded however by lack of 
population and communications. Excellent potatoes are grown in the 
States while the wheat produced is of good quality. 

The division between these climatic zores is not precise or definite 
and in them we come across areas of intermediate rainfall. For instance, 
between the Lower Burma wet tract and the central dry tract lies 
Pyinmana with a rainfall of from 50 to 80 inches where the best sugar¬ 
cane in thq province is cultivated. Cattle breeding is almost entirely 
confined to the dry zone and the Shan States, it being practically impos¬ 
sible to produce young stock in the wet tracts of Lower Burma or in 
the northern wet range. The cattle produced in the dry zone and in 
the Shan States are yearly driven down in huge droves for sale to the 
cultivators in the riverain tracts of Lower Burma. 

3. PROVINCIAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

The receipts and disbursements of the Government of Burma from 
1921-22 till 1925-26 are shown in the following statement. The figures 
call for little comment, but it may be noted that the provincial contri¬ 
bution, originally 64 lakhs, has been temporarily remitted and if this 
remission becomes permanent, an additional sum will be available for 



the ordinary purposes of administration. From the point of view of 
agriculture and general rural uplift, the most interesting feature is the 
progressive expansion of expenditure on education, medical relief, publio 
health, agriculture and industries. 
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GOVERNMENT of 
(Figures are in 
Revenue and Expenditure 


Reoeipt Heads 

1021*22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

Rmnu* Receipts 







Principal Heads of Revenue— 







Land Revenue 


581 

498 

472 

571 

384 

Excise .. 


08 

112 

119 

116 

124 

Stamps 


49 

50 

58 

62 

07 

Forest •. 


221 

183 

178 

182 

210 

Other head* . • 

.. 

38 

5 

5 

12 

10 

Hallways 

“ 


“ 




Irrigation .. .« 


4 

42 

38 

39 

43 

Debt Servioea— 







Interest 


6 

0 

8 

13 

13 

Civil Administration— 




. 



Administration of Justice 


7* 

0 

9 

11 

11 

Jail* and Convict Settlement*.. 


4* 


* 

4 

5 

Police 


** 

o 

8 

9 

5 

Education 


.8 

4 

4 

5 

5 

Medical 


u 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Public Health 


TT PW 

.. 


1 

1 

Agriculture 

- 


.. 

l 

1 

1 

Industries 



Ul-L 

" 

•- 


Other Department* 


i 


1 

2 

4 

Civil Work* 


0 

8 

10 

13 

9 












8 


6 

Mlftoollaoeou* {Adjustment* bet woo n Central 
and Provincial Government* .. 

7 

.. 


2 


Extraordinary Receipts 


.. 




9 

i 

i 

i 

l 

1 

Total, Revenue Receipts 

• > 

1,012 

984 

922 

1,052 

1,004 

t 









BURMA 
lakhs of rupees) 
charged to Revenue 


Expenditure Beads 

1921-22 

1922-28 

1923-24 

1924-26 

1926-26 

Expenditure thargti to Rttenut 






Direct Demands on the Revenue— 






t*nd Revenue . • . • 

54 

51 

01 

67 

09 

Forest •. .. 

93 

102 

102 

97 

81 

Other heads 

18 

22 

21 

22 

34 

Capital outlay of Forests (charged to 
Revenue) 



.. 


8 

Hallways 

87 

86 

-109 



Irrigation Revenue expenditure 

S3 

66 

49 

46 

46 

Irrigation (capital expenditure charged to 
Revenue) ,. 

' 9 

9 

7 

8 

24 

Debt Interest .. .. 

-U 

—17 

-13 

-14 

-14 

Civil Administration— 






General Administration 

84 

92 

95 

106 

101 

Administration of Justice 

43 

^49 

65 

69 

62 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

24 

26 

30 

27 

29 

Police 

148 

141 

142 

132 

136 

Porta and Pilotage 

28 

82 

» 

80 

19 

Education ... 

89 

67 

73 

79 

97 

Medical .. . • . i 

31 

38 

84 

86 

88 

Public Health 

8 

7 

9 

8 

11 

Agriculture .. 

is 

10 

19 

20 

20 

Industries .. 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Other Department. .. 


8 

7 

4 

4 

Civil Works 

180 

203 

218 

192 

243 

Miscellaneous 

40 

61 

69 

76 

70 

Provincial Contribution 

84 

64 

64 

64 

44 

Miscellaneous Adjustment* between Central 
and Provincial Governments .. 

80 

2 


2 

1 

Extraordinary charges 






Total, Expenditure charged to Revenue .. 

988 

1,000 

9,469 

1,068 

1,126 
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GOVERNMENT of 


(Figures are in 
Capital Receipts 


Beoetpt Hoads i 

1021-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

- 

1925-26 

i 

Capital Receipts 





___ __ 

Revenue Surplus .. .. i 

U 




.. 

Famine Insurance Fund .. .., 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Govern-' 

l 



04 

04 

menta 

23 

27 

26 

37 

44 

Total Capital Receipts ... 

38 

27 

26 

S74 


Opening Balance .. .. | 

572 

CS5 

308 

304 

2794 

Total ..; 

610 

012 

394 

841$ 

821 
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BURMA 
lakhs of rupees) 
and Expenditure 


Expenditure Heads 

1921*22 

1922-23 

1923*24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

Capital Expenditure 

Revenue Deficit . * 


150 

i 

27 

i 

01 

Famine Insurance Fund 



## 


•• 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Govern¬ 
ments 

25 

88 

83 

61 

20 

Total Capital Expenditure .. 

25 

244 

90 

02 

81 

Closing Balance .. 

585 

388 

304 

279} 

248 

Total .. 

010 

612 

894 

341} 

324 



4. REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND LAND RECORDS 


The tenure of agricultural land in Lower Burma is simple when com¬ 
pared with the variety tenures found in other provinces. Briefly 
put, the ownership of land is regarded as vested in the State but by 
continuous possession for 12 years and the regular payment of revenue 
over that period, an occupant is given the status of a landholder. This 
gives him a permanent, heritable and transferable right of use and 
oocupancy of his land, subject only to the payment of all such revenue 
tax, cesses and rates as may from time to time be imposed in respect 
of such land under any law for the time being in force and to the reserv¬ 
ation to Government of all mines and mineral products and of all buried 
treasure. In order to establish his position as a landholder and to 
acquire a title deed as against the State, he is entitled to receive on 
application a landholder’s certificate. Land may also be granted to 
cultivators for all time or by lease or given on licence for a specified 
period. Subject to the strict observance of the conditions attached 
to these grants and leases, the cultivator obtains a firm possession of 
his land as against Government or third parties. Where a cultivator 
has not obtained the status of a landholder or has not taken out a 
grant, licence or lease, he is a tenant-at-will of Government until he has 
attained twelve years of uninterrupted occupation and theoretically is 
liable to ejectment without compensation during these twelve years. This 
power of Government is only however used in cases where non-agricul¬ 
turists have obtained possession of land. In Upper Burma land is divided 
into two categories, non-State and State. Non-State land was land in 
which the Burmese kings were understood to have recognised the 
existence of proprietary rights against the State. No rights against 
the State can be acquired on State land by occupation throughout a 
period of time or, as the regulation puts it, “ an occupier of State land 
can have no heritable or transferable right of use or occupancy therein 
nor can any rights adverse to the Government exist in such land unless 
they have been created or continued by a grant made by or on behalf 
of the British Government.” In the case of non-State land, a landholder 
has complete proprietary rights and is practically in the position of the 
person who has attained landholder’s rights in Lower Burma. But 
rights to non-State land cannot be acquired in respefct of land which 
was not declared non-State land when the tenure was decided after 
enquiry by Government. A consolidated land law applicable to Upper 
and Lower Burma is under consideration and will probably be introduced 
shortly in the form of a Bill in the Legislative Council. 

Practically all occupied land in Burma has been cadastrally surveyed 
and mapped on a scale of 16 inches to the mile. Every field is surveyed 
in detail and the map is kept up to date by the local surveyors who 
are supposed to measure up new cultivation and mark other changes 
every year and bring the map up to date. This work is in the hands of 
the Land Records staff who maintain annually an accurate survey, 
a record of persons liable to assessment and an annual crop marking 
of all crops. The Land Records Department is a very strong one and 
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consists of revenue surveyors dealing with from 10,000 to IS,000 acres 
with inspectors, usually one to each township,* all working under 
the Superintendent of Land Records. The Superintendent of Land 
Records and his establishment is under the immediate control of the 
deputy commissioner who is responsible for the proper carrying out of 
all land records work. The whole department is under the control of 
the Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records. 

Before land records, however, we have the settlement, which is not 
such an elaborate affair as it is in India. There iB no settlement in the 
sense of an engagement made by a farmer to pay bo much revenue in 
respect of so much land for such and such a period. The only things 
which are settled in Burma are rates of assessment and the period for 
which these rates are to be in force. The settlement officer in fact 
originally laid the foundation of all the revenue assessment and collec¬ 
tion. He started off with a clean map provided by the Survey of India 
and entered the boundaries of every holding on the map. He then 
prepared a list of the persons in occupation of the land and proceeded to 
arrive at his assessment rates by crop cuttings to ascertain the fertility 
of the soil. On these results the land is divided into fertility classes. 
Enquiries into cost of production, the value of produce over a period of 
years and rents and mortgages are all recorded and he arrived at a 
theoretical rate on a proportion of the surplus left when the cost of produc¬ 
tion is subtracted from the average value of the produce. This theore¬ 
tical rate, which Government claims as its right to take as revenue, is 
one-half of the net produce, but in point of fact this maximum is seldom, 
if ever, attained. Rents are only beginning to be a factor in the fixation 
of assessment rates though competition rents have always been taken 
into consideration. As a rule settlements are for twenty years at the end 
of which period the settlement is revised. Enhanced rates notified after 
revision settlement must not exceed the expired rates by more 
than thirt-three per cent during the first five years of the new 
settlement nor during the next five years exceed sixty-six per 
cent while allowance is made to cultivators who have incurred 
expenditure to improve their lands by the granting of exceptional 
and favourable terms. Assessment in Burma is a fluctuating 
assessment and separate rates are notified for separate assessment 
tracts within a district. Whenever waste land is brought under cultiva¬ 
tion, the new area is measured up and assessed generally at the same rates 
as land in its immediate neighourhood. In'Lower Burma, a nominal 
acreage rate of two annas is assessed on land which is left fallow for special 
reasons. But in Upper Burma in the dry zone all land not cultivated 
is exempted from assessment. In Lower Burma where a crop is destroyed 
by floods or other natural cause, the land is not assessed and in the dry 
zone of Upper Burma, if the crop is less than three-quarters of normal, 
it is considered a total failure and completely exempted from assessment. 

After the original settlement, the settlement party handed over to the 
Land Records Department their maps with the boundaries of holdings 

* An administrative unit corresponding, .to a local revenue division of a district 
in India (Uhtil) 
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marked and the holding register and these it is the duty of the Land 
Records Department to keep up to date. This holding register is only a 
record and has no presumption of validity. The Land Records staff 
merely enters against each holding the name of the person who appears 
primarily liable to revenue as in possession of the holding directly under 
the State and any dispute must be settled by the civil court. Where 
mutations are ordored by a court, they are communicated to the surveyor 
by the court. Mutations by registered holders must be brought to the 
surveyor’s notice, and it is incumbent on all parties to alienation to 
report these to the revenue surveyor. 

On his holding register and on his map, as corrected, the revenue 
surveyor draws up his annual assessment register. He has also in the 
course of his field inspection recorded statistics ofjthe areas under different 
crops and of tenancies, mortgages and sales. When the rolls of the 
assessment season are complete, he prepares a tax ticket for each holding 
and these tax tickets are issued from the deputy commissioner’s office. 

The total expenditure on the Land Records Department for 1925-26 
amounted to Rs. 25,46,158, including figures for Rangoon and the special 
survey party. The percentage cost to total assessment (excluding figures 
for Rangoon and the special survey party) was 6 ’ 99. 

5. THE CULTIVATOR 

The total population of Burma at the Census of 1921 was 13,212,192, 
of whom no less than 9,158,932 were engaged directly or indirectly in 
agriculture. Although Burma is the largest of the Indian provinces, it 
is by far the most sparsely populated and the bulk of the population 
lives in villages which number 35,048 as against only 79 towns. The 
balance between males and females is very level, there being 6,756,969 
males and 6,456,223 females. 

The density of population per square mile in Burma stands at 57 as 
against 226 for all provinces of India, but beyond the statement of this 
fact no useful inferences as to under-population or over-population can 
be drawn. In some districts where cultivation is widespread, the popula¬ 
tion is naturally denser than in those where there is a large amount of 
forest or unculturable waste and it is enough to state the figures without 
trying to draw any particular conclusions. There are three principal 
races of Burma, the Burmese, the Karens and the Shans while in the 
north and north-west part of the province we find the Chins andKachins. 
Of these by far the most important are the Burmans, and the predominat¬ 
ing religion of the country is Buddhism in which at the last census no 
less than 11,172,984 persons affirmed their belief. Buddhists are more 
than 5J times as numerous as all the non-Buddhists put together and 
are nearly 19 times as numerous as the Animists who are the next 
largest class. 

The ordinary village habitation is a hut raised on piles some little 
distance off the ground, built of jungle timber and bamboo matting and 
roofed with thatch or split bamboo. Better class houses have plank 
walling and floors and corrugated iron roofs are more and more Doing 
adopted. The house as a rule consists of a front verandah and an upper 
joom which is reached by a flight of steps. The front verandah is used 
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as the living room of the house, the cooking generally being done outside 
on the ground or in a small kitchen at the side of the building : the 
upper room forms the sleeping accommodation of the family. 

The Burmese dress is very attractive. The male dress consists of a 
jacket which is generally white, a cotton or silk coloured skirt (paso or 
fongyi) and a silk head covering (gaungbaung). The women wear a 
jacket resembling the men’s and a petticoat or skirt of silk or cotton. A 
gaily dressed Burmese holiday crowd is a very pretty sight as the brilliant 
colours of their silks get their full value from the bright sunshine. 

The life of the average cultivator is made up of periods of arduous 
and exhausting labour in the fields followed by considerable spells of 
comparative idleness. But these slack periods are fully taken up by 
pagoda festivals or pwfa (theatrical performances) and the observance 
of other social and religious customs which tradition has imposed upon 
him. During the seasons he is not employed in the fields, he resides in 
his permanent dwelling in the village. In the rainy season, when the 
cultivation of paddy or other crops absorbs all his energies and attention, 
he spends the greater part of his time in the fields, and, for convenience 
in working his land, he builds there a temporary bamboo hut where he 
can live with his family or hired labourers and with his working bullocks 
beside him. 

In the drier tracts there is a greater variety in the choice of a dwelling 
place and it is more common to find the cultivator living throughout the 
year on his holding. Even in the paddy plains of Lower Burma 
permanent homesteads are becoming common in some districts, but the 
homestead as such is not a feature of the countryside. This herding 
together in villages is partly due to the natural inclination of the cultivator 
himself and partly to the operation of the Burma Village Act, which, 
for purposes of crime control, discourages the erection of permanent 
dwellings outside the boundaries of the village site. 

The agricultural year may be said to commence with the break of the 
rains in May. In the paddy tract, field huts are built and firewood stored 
during the slack months of April and May and the nurseries are got down 
by the first fortnight in June. Ploughing and harrowing the remainder 
of the holding and the transplanting of the main crop are carried on into 
August, and in some of the later districts, may extend even into early 
September. But from then onwards till the latter half of November, when 
the early paddies begin to ripen, there is little field work to be done. 

Harvesting becomes general during the first half of December and by 
the middle of January most of the crop in even the latest districts is off 
the ground. Threshing and winnowing the paddy occupy the greater 
part of February and by March the bulk of the crop has found its way 
into the hands of millers and brokers, or into the godowns of traders in 
the towns and villages who hold it for a rise in the market. 

In the dry zone, the operations and seasonal work are of course different 
and probably cover a greater part of the year. But in all tracts, except 
in some of the irrigated areas, there is the same alternation of busy and 
slack periods with a more or less general cessation of agricultural activity 
in the hot weather. 
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The si ze of the average holding varies a great deal with the district 
but is generally a simple multiple of the area which can be ploughed by a 
pair of bullocks. Especially is this the case in the Lower Burma paddy 
plains where agriculture has become industrialised into the production of 
a single crop mainlj for export, and where mixed fanning is unknown. 
In these tracts the general allowance is one yoke of bullocks to every 
twelve acres although this proportion may vary from eight to fourteen 
acres in heavy and lighter lands. In Upper Burma, where farming is 
more mixed and carried out on a less extensive scale, the area worked by 
one pair is fifteen acres, but the yoke of bullocks in Upper Burma plays a 
smaller part in fixing the size of a cultivator’s holding. In the dry tract, 
we find very small holdings- associated usually with garden cultivation 
or worked as a part-time occupation by a cultivator who has another 
non-agricultural source of income ; but as a sole means of livelihood the 
diminutive holding, frequent in parts of India, is by no means common. 

The Land Record Department has produced a table which Bhows the 
size of the average holding in Upper and Lower Burma :— 



Under 

| 

| Over 5 Over 10 

Over 20 

Over 60 


5 acres 

Under 10! Under 20 

Under 80 


Per cent 

jPer cent 1 Per cent j 

Per oent 

Per cent 

Lower Burma .. .. .. | 

65 

16 1 

16 I 

11 

4 

Upper Burma .. .. ..{ 

i 

62 

20 ! 

1 

12 1 

i 

6 

1 


The figures in this table, however, have little agricultural significance, 
for they refer only to complete holdings owned by individual landowners 
in arbitrarily fixed areas of about 600 acres called kwins ; the actual 
area worked by a cultivator as a farm unit with the assistance of his 
family and hired labour is more. This unit is given in several settlement 
reports for particular districts, and the Agricultural Department has 
recently collected figures throughout the greater part of Burma which 
indicate more nearly what this unit is. In Lower Burma., it is compara¬ 
tively large but declines in size northwards through the drier zones 
The following figures, although not based upon a sufficient amount of 
data to give reliable averages for whole districts, convey a better impres¬ 
sion of the size of holding met with most frequently:— 


Crop* 

Districts 

Average 
rizo of 
holding 
in acres 

Crops 

Districts 

Average 
size of 
holding 
in acres 

Paddy 

"Hanthawuddy . 
Insein 

Pegu 

Tarrawaddy .. 
< Thaton 

Baasein 

Myauungmya , 
Maubin 

Akyab 

87 

40 

35 

17 

81 

34 

26 

23 

17 

i 

Cotton .. | 

Sesamum . J 
Sugarne, beaus. 
Paddy 

Paddy (Upper 
Burma). 1 

j 

j 

f My in gy an 
\ Thayetmyo . . 

j Yanaethin 

Manda lay 

8-8 

4-4 

14 

7-9 
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Quite large farms of 200 to 250 acres are found in Hanthawaddy, 
Pegu and Thaton districts worked by tenants on a yearly lease and, 
although these are not numerous, they demonstrate the system of agri¬ 
culture which has been induced by the industrialisation of the paddy 
crop grown mainly for export. 

The mention of tenants and hired labour indicates that peasant pro¬ 
prietorship is by no means universal in Burma. In an inquiry carried 
out into the condition of agricultural tenants and labourers by Mr. Couper 
in 1923, it was found that, in the places where figures were collected, 
an average of thirty-eight per cent of the land was worked on yearly 
tenancies and that in some townships it rose to as high as seventy-two 
per cent. This refers to Lower Burma where land is freely bought and 
sold by both agricultural and non-agricultural classes and where, by 
foreclosure, the small owner cultivator has frequently to part with 
his land in settlement of debts during a succession of bad seasons. 

A small owner cultivator frequently rents additional land to work 
with his own, or he may hire out his own land and rent a larger holding 
to cultivate himself. The rents are almost always paid in kind and are 
fixed at so many baskets per acre usually representing from one-fourth 
to as much as one-half of the total produce. It is customary for the 
owners to pay the land revenue which varies from Rs. 1-8, to Rs. 4-8, 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 per acre according to the productiveness of the soil. 

Tenancies are for a period of one year and the cultivator frequently 
changes his holding; Mr. Couper, for instance, found that out of ninety- 
nine cultivators only twelve had been in the same holding for more 
than four years. There is no great sentimental attachment for family 
reasons amongst owners and cultivators to particular land; and, as 
already indicated, paddy land is regarded among owners almost solely 
in the nature of an investment to be bought and sold as occasion demands. 
Affection for a paddy field does not exist, but where dry land is concerned, 
as in Upper Burma, sentiment plays a more prominent part, and frequent 
changes of ownership are not so common. 

Peasant proprietorship is the rule in Upper Burma, but in Lower Burma 
abseutee landlordism with its attendant evils is a conspicuous feature 
of the paddy tracts. The larger landowners live in the towns and hire 
out their land yearly to the highest bidder. This unstability of tenure 
aots as a severe handicap to progressive agricultural improvement, 
for the cultivator can never be sure at the beginning of a season whether 
he will get his own land back again, or, indeed, whether he will get any 
land at all. If he loses his holding he may become a labourer for the 
year and hire both himself and his bullocks to some one else ; but this 
represents a drop in status to be remedied, if possible, in the succeeding 
year by again becoming a tenant should land be available. 

In spite of the large holdings and the comparatively extensive form 
of agriculture pursued there is as yet enough land to go round if fairly 
distributed. The density of the population varies, of course, from district 
to district, being greater in the rice lands of the delta and diminishing 
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in the dry zone and towards the hills. The delta, although comprising 
only fifteen per cent of the total area contains thirty-seven per cent 
of the population and the more densely populated districts are naturally 
found in this sector. There are four dense patches in the areas influenced 
by the large towns of Eangoon, Mandalay, Moulmein and Akyab, but 
even here the population is sparser than is common in India. The 
most dense population is in Maubin district with 201 persons per square 
mile, and the least dense Myithyina with a figure of only 11 per square 
mile. Dry zone districts vary from 54 in Thayetmyo to 179 in Sagaing, 
the latter coming to a certain extent under the influence of 
Mandalay. 

With a comparative plenitude of land and the lack of any custom 
insisting upon the sub-division of holdings among the members of his 
family on the decease of an owner, fragmentation of holdings in the 
Indian sense constitutes at present no problem whatever in Burma. 
When an occasion for the division of a property arises, the land is generally 
sold and the proceeds divided. 

The Burma cultivator stands high among his Eastern fellows in respect 
of literacy. Owing to the existence of Buddhist monastic schools in 
almost every village the vast majority of the village boys are taught 
the rudiments of reading and writing. A heavy percentage lapses 
into illiteracy after such imperfect instruction, but those who remain 
literate into the adult stage constitute a proportion of the population 
which is more than three times as large as that in any other province 
of India. The 1921 Census gives the following comparative figures :— 


Average number of literates, age 10 or more per 1,000 


Males 

Females 

Burma 

India 

Burma 

India 

m 

181 

123 

23 

. 


The standard of literacy is not, of course, high, but the Burma figures 
include only those who are able to indite a simple letter to a friend; 
and most cultivators are capable of signing their names to a document 
even though they may not he able to read it completely or entirely 
understand its contents. Within recent years there has been a great 
expansion of vernacular newspapers. These find their way into most 
of the villages, especially those near the main roads and railways, and 
the happenings in the outer world, the prices of cotton and paddy in 
the main towns and all the miscellaneous items of news that go to make 
up a vernacular newspaper are available to most cultivators. The 
newspapers are very widely circulated and extensively read, the more 
enlightened villager reading them aloud for the information of his less 
advanced brethren, 
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With the means at his disposal the Burman cultivator cultivates 
paddy and other crops in an intelligent and fairly efficient manner. As 
a ploughman and paddy cultivator he is better than the average Indian 
immigrant; his fields are cleaner and better planted, and he shows more 
discrimination in the selection of varieties best suited to his land. As, 
however, it takes eight men to reap the crop which five men have sown, 
the Indian labourer is in considerable demand at harvest time and a good 
deal of the crop is reaped by such casual labour on contract rates. As has 
been previously noted the total number of immigrants to Burma by all 
routes during 1926 was 4,08,464, and although a very large number 
of these ase permanently employed at the large ports and at the rice 
mills in the seaport towns, a considerable number seek only seasonal 
employment in the reaping of the paddy crop. In 1906, 3,42,597 
emigrated back from Burma so that the balance, of immigrants over 
emigrants was only 25,877. These become absorbed permanently 
in the industrial labour round the large cities, very few of them settling 
down in the country areas. 

As he is able, as a rule, to obtain a comfortable living by his seasonal 
work, the Burman shows little inclination to exert himself to accumulate 
wealth, and thrift is not one of his marked characteristics. The Burman 
is notoriously generous and when funds are available money is spent 
freely either on religious objects or on giving entertainments for the 
amusement of his fellow villagers. When the money is gone resort is 
had to the moneylender or landlord for the means of financing the next 
year’s crop. On aeoount of his light-hearted attitude to the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth, chronic indebtedness is almost universal amongst the 
cultivating classes and the greater the credit the greater usually is the s 
debt which is incurred. When the cultivator borrows from the chettycir • 
(a member of a Madras banking caste) on a strict business basis of security ! 
the rates of interest vary according to the security tendered and are j 
by no means as high as when he borrows from his landlord or village 
Burmese moneylender on the basis of repaying his debts in kind after- 
harvest. The latter method of borrowing is most popular in the villages 
as the chettyars are somewhat strict in demanding security and are now 
unwilling to advance money on land. Loans of this nature—that is, 
repayment of debt in kind after harvest—are taken during the cultivating 
season, the basis being a sum of money for which a hundred baskets of 
paddy are paid back in February. The following table indicates the 
scale of repayment required :— 


Loan taken in Amount of loan 


May 

July 

August 

September 


.. Rs, 60 to 70 
.. „ 80 to 90 

.. „ 100 
■■ „ no 


Repaid in February 
by 100 baskets of 
paddy worth Rs. 160 
to Rs. 170. 


mo y 317—2 
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6. THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

The history of the Agricultural Department may be divided into three 
periods. The first is the period anterior to 1906 when agriculture was 
under the Director of Land Records and Agriculture. Under this adminis¬ 
tration, action on the agricultural side was spasmodic; there was no 
trained agricultural staff and a few government gardens under amateur 
enthusiasts represented the limit of effort. To these gardens, however, 
was due the introduction of the groundnut which has brought such great 
agricultural wealth to the province. 

The second period dates from 1906 when a civilian Director of Agri¬ 
culture was appointed. An agricultural chemist joined the staff that 
year and two deputy directors of agriculture were appointed in 1907. 
A period of acute financial stringency, in which the very existence of the 
department was threatened, followed by the outbreak of the Great 
War, brought operations practically to a standstill and it was not till 
1918 that a forward step could be taken. But even in this period two 
large experimental farms were opened at Mandalay and Hmawbi and 
various smaller district farms of about twenty acres in extent for the trial 
under local conditions of new strains of seed produced on the central 
farms at Mandalay and Hmawbi. During this period the posts of 
economic botanist and of third deputy director of agriculture which had 
been sanctioned were not filled and the idea of an agricultural college 
was abandoned largely on account of financial stringency. 

With the cessation of hostilities Government was in a position to devote 
more attention to the Agricultural Department and a comprehensive 
reorganisation scheme was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1919. 
This scheme was in general endorsed by a committee appointed by the 
local Government which reported in 1925, and as a result of the local 
Government’s orders on that report the department is now constituted 
as follows. 

The department is divided into two sections, the one dealing with 
field experiments, district demonstration and propaganda and the other 
with agricultural teaching and research. For the purposes of field experi¬ 
ments and district demonstration, the province is divided into eight 
circles, each under a deputy director of agriculture. This excludes the 
Shan States for which it is hoped that two deputy directors will 
ultimately be appointed when financial circumstances permit. At 
present an arrangement has been made by which work in the Shan 
States is superintended by deputy directors of agriculture stationed in 
Burma. 

It is the intention that each of these circles should ultimately have a 
central farm. Uptodate five such central experimental farms have 
been opened at Hmawbi, Pyinmana, Mahlaing, AUanmyo and Akyab 
while the large farm at Mandalay, which is now the college farm, has 
uptodate served the purposes of the Northern circle. Two more farms 
are now being equipped at Mudon in the Tenassarim circle and Myaungmya 
in the Irrawaddy circle and, with the selection of a central farm for 
the Northern circle, the chain of central farms will be complete. There 
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are also subsidiary farms for special crops at Pwinbyu, Padu, Tatkon, 
Thayetmyo and Kyaukpvu. 

The main duties of the deputy director are research on the agri¬ 
cultural problems of his circle. His first duty is to discover what these 
agricultural problems are and, having found them, to experiment on 
the central farms with a view to finding a solution. When a solution 
has been found he must endeavour to have it introduced into the general 
agricultural practice of his circle by demonstration and propaganda. 
He is assisted in the work of his circle by an assistant director, who is a 
member of the Burma Agricultural Service, two senior agricultural 
assistants for demonstration and propaganda work and the supervision 
of subsidiary farms and two senior agricultural assistants on the staff 
of each of his central farms. Great emphasis is laid on the importance 
of seed distribution and propaganda work. A considerable amount of this 
is done through the assistance of the Co-operative Department while in 
some tracts agricultural unions for the distribution of pure seed have 
been found very effective. The village or group of villages under a 
village headman is taken as the unit and in each union there is one or 
more privately owned seed farms which multiply pure strains for distri¬ 
bution to the individual members of the union. The necessity for the 
rapid multiplication of pure seed strains has been fully realised and it is 
the policy of the department to provide a connecting link between the 
central experimental farms and the agricultural unions or co-operative 
societies by the provision of seed farms in the areas where pure seed can 
be rapidly multiplied. In pursuance of this policy a number of areas, 
varying from 50 to 100 acres, have been taken up by purchase or by 
exclusion from grazing grounds so as to provide as large a number of such 
farms as possible. These will be let out to approved tenants of the 
Agricultural Department who will be responsible for the maintenance 
of the purity of the seed and, to a large extent, for its distribution. 
Some of these farms in the more important centres will be equipped 
with seed god owns and quarters for an agricultural assistant and field 
man so that the growing of the pure seed crop can be kept under the 
closest observation. 

As has been pointed out above, the department was only organised in 
1919 and the full recruitment of a superior staff sanctioned under that 
scheme was not completed till 1923. The result is that the work of the 
department is still largely in the experimental stage, and it is only in 
the Southern and Northern circles, which existed prior to 1919, that it 
has been possible to develop work on any organised scale. At the same 
time a few outstanding results have been achieved. For instance, in the 
Myingyan circle, which is one of the main cotton tracts of the province, 
a high yielding strain of cotton with a ginning percentage of 36 as against 
the ordinary 31 to 32 per cent is under distribution and seed has 
been given out for 5,000 acres. Both the kapas and lint of this strain 
can be disposed of at a premium of Rs. 5 per 100 visa,* but at present 
the crop is bought back by the department, ginned by them and the seed 

* Tbe tiss = 3-0 lbs. , 
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distributed by sale to cultivators. Further promising varieties have 
been, obtained by selection and hybridisation. These have been submitted 
to the Cotton Technological Research Laboratory, Bombay, for spinning 
tests and as these have proved satisfactory the varieties will be 
thoroughly tried out under field conditions. 

In the Lower Chindwin area the gram crop was practically wiped out by 
a wilt disease and the devastation was so general that Burmans called 
this area the “ gram cemetery.” By the introduction of an immune 
variety the Agricultural Department has totally replaced the local 
crops. 

The work of the Central circle with headquarters at Pyinmana is largely 
concerned with sugarcane. A central farm of 54 acres was acquired in 
1924 and the buildings' and equipment have just been completed. The 
duties of its deputy director will be an intensive study oi sugarcane in 
all its aspects and although too little time has elapsed for any particular 
results to be achieved, the existence of the farm has resulted in the 
introduction of sugarcane into several new areas in the neighbourhood. 
There is a ready demand for all available supplies of exotic canes for 
planting. 

The central farm of the West Central circle is located at Allanmyo 
aud extends to 143 acres. Its concern will largely be cotton and the 
improvement of the Lower Burma strain of that crop. In this circle 
two subsidiary farms have been opened, one for the study of tobacco and 
the other for irrigated rice in the Mon canal area. From this farm, 
which has been in existence for a number of years, improved strains of 
paddy have been introduced in the Mon canal area. The total seed 
distributed to date is 213 tons and there are now 52 private seed 
farms multiplying the strains for distribution. 

The Southern circle dates hack to the earliest days of the Agricultural 
Department and at that time was responsible for practically the whole of 
the experimental work for Lower Burma. Its field of operations has 
now been considerably restricted. The area of the farm is 450 acres— 
400 acres of rain-fed paddy land and 50 acres of garden land. The main 
object of the farm is to investigate problems connected with the cultivation 
of paddy under Lower Burma conditions, and, in particular, to improve 
the quality and yield of varieties suited for the export trade. Pure 
line selection from indigenous races has been the method adopted to 
improve the paddy varieties grown in the country and no less than 1,043 
strains in all have been dealt with. As a result, seven improved strains of 
paddy are at present being distributed to suit most of the conditions 
met with in Lower Burma. The amount of pure improved seed issued 
from this farm last year and from its attached seed farms was 550 tons, 
sufficient for 24,652 acres. In addition to this work of selection, experi¬ 
ments on the manurial requirements of the soil and the utilisation of 
indigenous manures have been carried out, as also experiments in seed 
rates and methods of planting. The central farm has a ring of seed 
farms around it to demonstrate the results obtained on the farm to the 
cultivator in the district. Twenty seed farms, totalling 1,216 acres, 
have been opened and ten more farms, totalling 532 acres, will be opened 
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shortly. In addition, it is proposed to open two larger seed farms 
equipped with godowns at two of the main centres. These larger farms 
will have an area of 155 acres and 125 acres respectively and will 
act as the main centres of seed distribution of the two outlying halves of 
the circle. In the three other circles, the Irrawaddy circle, the Arakan 
circle and the Tenasserim circle, little progress has been made as these 
circles have only recently been constituted and the farms have not 
yet been fully equipped. In the first two the improvement of paddy 
will be the principal problem, and in the Tenasserim circle, although this 
will also be the principal crop, fruit and cocoanuts will occupy a good deal 
of the attention of the deputy director. 

The scientific research work of the department is concentrated at the 
Agricultural College and Research Institute at Mandalay, the research 
officers being also professors in their subject at the Agricultural College. 
In the field of agricultural chemistry the agricultural chemist has for 
many years been engaged in an investigation into the prussic acid content 
of Burma beans (phaseolus lunatus). This enquiry was forced upon the 
department by the trade as one or two unfortunate accidents in feeding 
cattle, which had been attributed to Burma beans forming a part of their 
diet, had very seriously affected the market for this product. After 
many years’ study the conclusion arrived at is that the prussic acid cam 
not be eliminated from the beans by selection and the efforts of the 
department are now being devoted to research for a substitute. The 
work has now been handed over to the economic botanist who has under 
trial 80 varieties of indigenous and exotio beans with a view to finding 
prussic acid free substitutes for the Burma beans of commerce. 

From time to time a large amount of work has been done on soil surveys 
and systematic surveys of two districts are now in band. The object 
is to discover, if possible, a co-relation of soil types with paddies parti¬ 
cularly suited to such types, a work which when successfully completed 
will be of permanent value. Apart from these systematic surveys detailed 
surveys have been made of all the government farms and a large 
number of surveys for private applicants. Another line of work is a 
series of analyses with a view to investigating the possibilities of the 
manufacture of citric acid and the extraction of essential oils. An investi¬ 
gation of some interest and of a rather peculiar nature was undertaken 
by the agricultural chemist at the instigation of the Department of Public 
Health. Frequent complaints were received that the process of par¬ 
boiling of paddy amounted almost to a nuisance to the neighbourhood 
in which the operation was carried out on account of the supposed 
noxious gases which were given off in the process. The problem has been 
completely solved and the improved process has been adopted by 
European millers and others in Burma. It is understood that it has also 
been taken up in the Federated Malay States, in Siam and in Ceylon. 
In addition to these particular lines of investigation a great amount of 
work has been done in the analyses of soils, manures, fertilisers, oil-seeds, 
etc., for the Agricultural Department and for other departments of 
Government and the public. It may be noted that great difficulty has 
been experienced in recruiting suitable trained assistants for the 
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subordinate staff. But this state of affairs will doubtless be remedied 
when the Agricultural College begins to function. 

Until the arrival of an economic botanist a large amount of botanical 
work was done by the deputy directors in Upper and Lower Burma. 
Now that an economic botanist has been appointed to the staff he has 
been given a separate area and establishment on the college farm at 
Mandalay on which all the plant breeding and selection work in connec¬ 
tion with rice and various dry zone crops is carried out. The area devoted 
to plant breeding and selection is 20 acres and in connection with the 
college a teaching garden containing representative species of the various 
natural orders is being laid out while a fruit garden will also be opened 
for purposes of instruction. In addition to this, the economic botanist 
has free access for work to certain of the central farms. Work at present 
is being mainly devoted to paddy, wheat, gram, beans and sesamum, 
but here again, as in the chemical section, much difficulty is experienced 
in getting a trained staff of assistants. 

A mycologist was appointed to the staff in 1923 hut the college labora¬ 
tories for his accommodation were not completed until 1924. A beginning 
has been made with the study of various fungus diseases of sugarcane, 
sesamum, jowar, wheat, gram, cotton, betel vine and groundnuts, while a 
considerable amount of advice has been given to rubber companies and 
to sugarcane, tea and coffee estates. 

An entomologist (who is a member of the Burma Agricultural Service) 
deals, so far as he can, with the vast number of insect pests to which the 
crops of Burma are subjected. Considerable success has attended efforts 
to deal with palm beetle and with land crabs both of which are serious 
pests of the province. Attention has also been devoted to lac culture, the 
object being to work out a practical method of growing lac on cultivated 
plants for cultivators in the plains while some experiments have also 
been carried out in bee-keeping. The most important part, however, 
of the work of the entomologist has been in connection with sericulture. 
Here the lines of work have been first to find out a multivoltine race of 
worms suitable to local conditions. Considerable success has been 
achieved in this direction, two strains having been obtained which are 
wholly multivoltine and give a much higher yield of silk. The other 
main objects are to work out the best method of growing mulberry under 
the varying conditions in the hills and plains of the province and to 
study the economics of the industry from the point of view of the rearer. 
Efforts are being made to foster the industry by the supply of mulberry 
cuttings and seedlings and of eggs or seed cocoons of improved races 
which have been examined and guaranteed free from disease, while the 
question of reeling has also been taken up and efforts made to introduce 
the industry into new districts. 

The agricultural engineer is fully occupied with the routine work of 
the department and with the manufacture of improved implements, 
water-lifts and other agricultural appliances. A new type of plough 
has been designed and put on the market. At present these are manu¬ 
factured in England, but a local blacksmith at Pyinmana is also turning 
out these ploughs in quantity for local sale and to supply orders 
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from the Agricultural Department. There seems no reason why the 
manufacture should not ultimately become local. The manufacture of 
improved water-lifts, introduced by the agricultural engineer, has been 
taken up by certain village carpenters and they are being sold freely. 
A new type of jaggery-boiling furnace has also been designed which is 
capable of burning the dried stems or megass. This effects a very marked 
economy in fuel. In addition to his actual work on agricultural 
machinery the agricultural engineer has also the supervision, in some 
cases, of the construction of the smaller departmental buildings on 
the farms. 

It is to be regretted that practically no progress has been made in the 
matter of stock breeding or dairying, but it is now proposed that the 
Tatkon farm should be devoted to cattle breeding, the object being to 
build up a herd of pure Burmese cattle and also to conduct certain 
experiments in cross-breeding. 

An interesting feature has been the establishment of agricultural 
improvement committees which have been formed in five districts. 
These are largely non-official though for the time being the deputy 
commissioner of the district or the deputy director of agriculture acts 
as chairman. The functions of these committees are mainly advisory 
and may he defined as follows :— 

(1) The committees act in an advisory capacity to Government 
in general and to the Agricultural Department in particular in 
matters relating to the agricultural improvement and development 
in a district. 

(2) The committees arrange for the holding of shows and exhibi¬ 
tions in the district. 

(‘5) The committees make recommendations with regard to the 
grant of loans or grants-in-aid under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and carry out such other duties as may be referred to them 
from time to time by the local Government. 

The main results achieved by the department up to date may be briefly 
summarised as follows. It is estimated that 200,000 acres of rice in the 
province are under selected varieties distributed from the Hmawbi 
and Mandalay farms. The superior value of this rice is now 
recognised by the market both in London and on the Continent. It 
is free from the objectionable red grain, is of a uniform shape and 
consistency and when milled gives an increased outturn which averages 
about 3 baskets of white rice per hundred baskets of paddy milled. 
Premia are paid by millers of all classes for paddy grown from the 
Agricultural Department’s seed, these premia varying from Bs. 5 to 
Rs. 15 per hundred baskets * of paddy. 

In certain parts of Upper Burma, the gram crop was almost entirely 
eliminated by the fungus fusarium udiim. The soils had become so 
impregnated with this disease that it was impossible to grow the crop 
more than one year on the same ground. The Agricultural Department 
tackled the problem and after experiment -with varieties received from 
every province in India a variety from Karachi which was found to be 

* Baskets vary but average weight is 46 lb. 
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fairly immune was placed under selection with the result that a com¬ 
pletely immune strain was evolved and seed multiplied. In 1923 enough 
seed of this immune variety was distributed to sow 28,000 acres. The 
distribution has continued with the result that the old variety has been 
completely ousted. The Director estimates that the annual money value 
of this piece of work is nearly as much as the present expenditure on the 
whole department. 

In cotton work has hardly advanced beyond the experimental stage 
but the selected varieties with a higher ginning percentage have been 
distributed and 5,000 acres sown with this seed. Cambodia cotton has 
also been introduced and distributed in suitable areas, the total area 
now being about 6,000 acres. Similarly new types of groundnut, showing 
an increase of 15 per cent in the oil content and much easier to 
harvest than the local varieties, have been successfully introduced. 
Considerable improvements have also been effected in agricultural 
machinery. 

With regard to agricultural education, as has been noted above, the 
idea of an agricultural college was for financial reasons kept in abeyance 
until it was revived in the reorganisation scheme of 1918. During this 
period and until the completion of the college, the province had to rely 
upon the friendly offices of the Government of Bombay for the training 
of its subordinate staff and by an arrangement with that Government 
large numbers of students were trained at the Poona Agricultural College. 
The Agricultural College at Mandalay was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler, in December 1924. It 
is well equipped with laboratories which provide ample accommodation 
for teaching and research in agricultural chemistry, botany, mycology 
and entomology, while instruction is also given in English, mathematics 
and physics. There is also an excellent library. The early experiences 
of the college have not been too happy. Apart from research its 
primary object was laid down as the instruction of a staff for the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. It was at first proposed to hold a four-years’ 
course leading to a diploma and when the course commenced in 1924 
stipends were given to 24 students, for the most part possessing the 
high school qualifications, with a promise of employment in the upper 
subordinate establishment in the event of their obtaining a diploma. 
It was also intended to introduce a shorter two-years’ course for candidates 
for the lower subordinate establishment. The high school final qualifi¬ 
cation, however, was not found to be satisfactory, the standard being 
too low and an attempt was then made to substitute a three-years’ 
course with LA. or I.Sc., as a standard of entrance. The intention was to 
affiliate the college to the Rangoon University but the scheme had to 
be abandoned almost immediately owing to the paucity of candidates 
that applied. A three-years’ diploma course is now being started. At 
the present moment there are 11 third year students, 15 second year 
students and 20 first year students taking this course. 

Apart from the courses of instruction at the college, special short 
courses are held at central farms to provide practical instruction for 
cultivators and their sons. These courses are designed to give practical 
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instruction in the use of improved implements and to demonstrate 
improved methods. Stipends are also offered to the sons of cultivators 
and landowners to enable them to undergo training for longer periods 
on the centra] farms. 

Outside of Government effort, the only other attempt at agricul¬ 
tural education in the province is the Pyinmana Agricultural School— 
a vernacular school conducted by the American Baptist Mission. Govern¬ 
ment gives grants for building construction up to half the total cost or 
Rs. 75,000, whichever is less, and a yearly grant for recurring expenditure 
increasing from Rs. 2,200 to Rs. 18,000. The aim of the school is to give 
an agricultural education to village boys who have completed the 
fourth standard of the vernacular primary school. Instruction is entirely 
in Burmese although English and literary subjects of the middle school 
course are also taught. The total area of the school farm is nearly 180 
acres and the buildings are nearing completion. There are at present 
62 students in the school, but there will be accommodation for 120 when 
the buildings are completed. 

The following statement shows the receipts and expenditure under 


“ Agriculture ” 

for the ten years 1915-16 to 1924-25 :— 



Year 

JjA j 

Receipts j 

Expenditure 



Rs. I 

Rb. 

1916-16 


16,026 

2,67,163 

1916-17 


24,733 

2,49,783 

1917-18 


17,328 1 

2,66,882 

1918-19 


20,562 i 

3,84,717 

1919-20 


31,178 

3,10,585 

192021 


20,810 1 

3,84,066 

1921-22 


34,489 

5,05,373 

1922-23 


40,563 

6,50,249 

1923-24 


54,930 

7,83,847 

1924-25 


61,967 

8,17,394 


Total .. 

3,22,686 ; 

46,20,049 


7. THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 

The Government of Burma devoted some attention to veterinary 
matters long before the question of an agricultural department was 
considered. Thus as long ago as 1876 we find that there was a veterinary 
instructor in the province and from 1884 onwards a certain number of 
veterinary assistants. The staff of veterinary assistants rapidly increased 
until, in 1906, there were 120 with 10 inspectors, 5 deputy superintendents 
and 3 superintendents. At the end of 1925 there were actually employed 
3 superintendents, 8 deputy superintendents, 24 veterinary inspectors and 
214 veterinary assistants. 

The special committee which recently investigated the Agricultural 
Department reported also on the Veterinary Department and on their 












recommendations the Government has passed the following orders. The 
province will be divided into four circles and nine sub-circles, the former 
being under superintendents and the latter under deputy superintendents. 
The cadre of the Burma Veterinary Service (Provincial) will be increased 
from nine to fifteen, nine to be employed in charge of the sub-circles in 
the district and six at the Veterinary College at Insein. Veterinary 
inspectors will be increased to twenty-eight and veterinary assistants to two 
hundred and eighty on pay ranging from Rs. 50 per month to Rs. 150. 
Simultaneously the standard of education required for admission to the 
Insein Veterinary College will be raised to the high school final. At present 
veterinary assistants are appointed after passing a three-years’ course 
at the Veterinary School at Insein. Inspectors are recruited partly by 
promotion from the rank of veterinary assistants up to two-thirds of the 
cadre of inspectors and the remainder from amongst students who have 
taken a diploma at the Calcutta Veterinary College. These students were 
sent to the Calcutta College with stipends by the local Government. 
Deputy superintendents are selected from among Calcutta-trained gradu¬ 
ates and in rare instances by the promotion of vernacular veterinary 
inspectors. The province is divided into circles controlled by superin¬ 
tendents of the Indian Veterinary Service and these circles are divided into 
sub-circles controlled by deputy superintendents. The scheme aims at two 
veterinary inspectors for each sub-circle and one veterinary assistant for 
each township. A certain number of assistants are kept in reserve for 
emergencies or to control frontier stations. District councils are in theory 
responsible for the health of cattle in their districts but veterinary assis¬ 
tants are paid from provincial funds which also pay for their travelling 
allowance. They are lent to the district council for the districts to which 
they are posted. District councils pay their contingent expenses and copies 
of all diaries go to the chairman of the district council. The head of the 
Veterinary Department has the power to transfer veterinary assistants 
from one district to another. In Burma the duties of the staff aie largely 
determined by the Cattle Diseases Rules, ] 914, which apply practically 
to all areas in which the Burma Village Act of 1907 is in force. Under 
the Burma Village Act the registration of the death of cattle is compul¬ 
sory and must be done by the owner within 48 hours of the death. The 
Cattle Diseases Rules of 1914 lay down clearly the responsibilities of 
villagers in cases of outbreaks of cattle disease and as to treatment of 
the carcasses and skins of cattle that die. The system followed in Burma 
is that of the peripatetic veterinary assistant. There are only four veteri¬ 
nary dispensaries in the province and the public seem to evince little 
enthusiasm for them. The vast areas of the agricultural districts and 
the difficulties of moving cattle militate against any wide development 
of the principle of the stationary dispensary and it is thought that more 
good is done by the veterinary assistants moving freely from village to 
village with supplies of medicine and attending to cases in the course of 
their tours. 

In 1923 Government appointed a committee to investigate the question 
of the Insein Veterinary School and its future. As a result, the school 
is now being completely reorganised as a teaching and research college. 
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When this reorganisation is completed, Burma will be independent 
of other provinces for training its superior staff. A building scheme 
involving an expenditure of slightly over three lakhs has been put in hand 
and the buildings are nearing completion. It is intended that the college 
should be fullv equipped with laboratories both for teaching and research. 
The entrance standard proposed is the high school final followed by 
a three-years’ course at the college and accommodation has been provided 
for eighty students. If the standard is kept sufficiently high it will be 
possible to train students at Insein for admission to the Burma Veterinary 
Service. 


8. IRRIGATION 

Burma is so bountifully blessed by Nature in the matter of rainfall 
that it is only in the dry central zone that irrigation is of any importance. 
It may be said that where irrigation is available it is entirely directed to 
rice cultivation. In fact this crop represents ninety per cent of the whole 
area under irrigation. On the four major canals of the province no less 
than ninety-nine per cent of the land irrigated is under rice. It is only in 
the Kyaukse district that irrigation is devoted to any extent to crops other 
than rice and this district accounts for about half of the total irrigated 
area under crops other than the rice crop. Here also a certain amount of 
double cropping is done, sesamum being sown over a large area before 
a late rice crop is taken off. 

Irrigation was practised by the Burmans long before the British 
occupation of the country and in fact has been known in the dry zone of 
Upper Burma from time immemorial. The physical formation of the 
province militates against irrigation schemes of any magnitude but 
smaller schemes can be multiplied and the area irrigated in Upper 
Burma has been trebled since 1901. In many cases, the work has 
consisted of the realignment and remodelling of schemes originally started 
by Burman agency. 

Irrigation works in Burma were reclassified in 1926 and for purposes 
of comparison this reclassification may be applied as having existed 
from 1891 the year from which reliable records are available. The 
classification is into two groups (1) productive works for which capital 
accounts are kept, (2) unproductive works for some of which capital 
accounts are kept and others for which capital accounts are not kept. 
The first group includes the Shwebo and Mon canals, constructed between 
1901 and 1911, and the more important of the indigenous works—the 
Kyaukse Canal, the Shwetachaung Canal, the Man Canal and the 
Meiktila Lake. The second group embraces the Mandalay and Yeu 
Canals, the Saliu Canal, the Nyaungyan-Minhla Tank and the Kyaukse 
Tank, for which capital accounts are kept, and all the numerous petty 
canals for which no accounts are kept. 

The average annual irrigation area for 5-year periods has increased 
from 238,331 acres in the quinquennium 1891-95 to 737,883 acres in the 
quinquennium 1921-25. 

The irrigation done by the four major canals has increased from 358,997 



acres in 1921 to 406,472 acres iu 1926. The area irrigated by productive 
capital works (group 1) has increased between 1900 and 1926 by 325,168 
acres or 206 per cent; that by capital unproductive and non-capital 
(group 2) by 196,389 acres or 214 per cent. In 1901, the mileage of Govern¬ 
ment channels open for irrigation was 593 ; in 1926 it was 1,717 miles 
representing an average increase of 45 miles per annum over 25 years. 

The total capital outlay—direct and indirect—on productive works in 
operation till the end of 1925-26 has been Rs. 1,86,25,709. The percent¬ 
age of profit on capital outlay (including interest on capital outlay) has 
been 4‘34 per cent and the total income including water rate and 
miscellaneous receipts and share of land revenue due to irrigation works 
has been 7’72 per cent on the capital outlay. The corresponding figures 
for unproductive works for which capital and revenue accounts are kept 
have been Rs. 1,47,96,785 capital: 1'05 per cent profit on capital outlay 
and 2 • 48 per cent profit when the total income—direct and indirect—is 
included. 

The four major canals were originally constructed from funds supplied 
by the Government of India. In 1921-22 the Government of Burma 
purchased them for Rs. 2,20,98,665 and the revenue from irrigation is 
now entirely provincial. No water rate is charged. A consolidated 
rate is levied on all irrigated areas, the Irrigation Department receiving 
in some cases a credit of a percentage of the consolidated rate and in 
others the whole rate less a fixed rate credited to land revenue. The 
object aimed at is to simplify collection of tbe revenue and it has worked 
well. In the Shvveho Canal area, the canal revenue staff, whose duties 
consist of seeing to the distribution of water and checking areas irrigated, 
has been amalgamated with the land revenue staff and it is proposed to 
extend this system to other districts. The policy is to amalgamate the 
irrigation revenue staff and the land records staff so far as this is possible 
and so effect economies in revenue collection. Up till now the revenue 
has always been assessed and collected by the revenue officers. 

In a country like Burma where there are so many natural waterways 
and where the control of these natural waterways and protection against 
flood are of almost equal importance with that of the provision of water 
through irrigation channels, it is but natural that a great deal of the 
work of the Irrigation Department is devoted to questions of 
navigation and embankments for the prevention of floods. 

On the side of navigation there are two important canals in Lower 
Burma maintained by the department which are of great importance in 
the commercial development of the province and on which tolls are levied 
by Government. The first is the Pegu-Sittang Canal completed in 1877-78 
and the other the Twante Canal completed in 1916-17. The former canal 
connects the Sittang with the Pegu river and enables timber from the 
Sittang Valley to be floated to Rangoon via the Pegu river. It also 
carries a considerable traffic of rice, vegetables, bamboos and firewood. 
The Twante Canal carries a very heavy traffic in rice from the delta 
districts to the Rangoon mills and also provides a short cut for rivet 
steamers coming from the delta to Rangoon. The Pegu-Sittang Canal 
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has never paid for its upkeep directly, though it is a very useful water¬ 
way and probably makes indirect contribution to the revenues of the 
Province by the commercial advantages which it gives. In 1924-25 
the gross revenue was Rs. 2,22,972, the working expenses being 
Rs. 4,46,680. The Twante Canal, on the other hand, brought in 
Rs. 4,61,110 in the same year, the working expenses being Rs. 1,17,273 
and the net revenue Rs. 3,43,837 representing a profit percentage of 
6 69 on the capital outlay. This canal was constructed from funds 
supplied by the Government of India, but it was purchased by the 
local Government in 1921-22 for Rs. 45,64,692. 

In Upper Burma, the only navigation canal of any importance is 
the Shwetachaung Canal in the Mandalay district which combines the 
functions of an irrigation and a navigation canal. This has never 
been a considerable source of income to Government and as a metre 
gauge line is being constructed parallel to the canal and it is proposed 
to construct a metal road along the canal bank, it is likely to cease to 
be used as a navigation canal for the carriage of goods by water. 

Within recent years nearly twenty-five lakhs of rupees have been spent 
in cutting new waterways and improving existing oneB in the Irrawaddy 
delta to facilitate communications between stations in the delta and 
Rangoon and expenditure approximating to 16 lakhs is in contemplation. 
All these improvements, while they give no direct return, facilitate the 
movement of agricultural produce to market and materially improve 
the trading conditions of the country. 

The third branch of the activities of the Department of Irrigation 
is concerned with embankments, the majority of which are regarded as 
productive as the department receives a credit of fifty per cent of the gross 
land revenue demand on the areas protected by them. These embank¬ 
ments have been in existence for many years, the Maubin Island and 
the main Irrawaddy embankments dating back to the early ’eighties. 
The capital cost of the seven embankments which are regarded as 
productive was Rs. 48,86,617, protecting in 1924 an area of 848,891 acres 
and yielding a net revenue of Rs. 5,84,116. These figures show a return of 
nearly twelve per cent on the capital cost of the works taken collectively. 
In addition there are numerous small protective works up and down 
the delta which are regarded as unproductive and in many cases small 
embankments have been made and are maintained by the cultivators 
themselves. 

Finally, it only remains to remark that great attention is now being 
devoted to projects for improving the drainage of areas liable to floods. 
An interesting system of river training without embankments has been 
evolved by Messrs. F. A. Leete, C.I.E., and G. C. Cheyne, M.B.E., 
and gives every prospect of permanent success.* The result of this 
comparatively inexpensive method of river training is to reclaim annually 
large areas of land suitable for cultivation by a regulated deposit of silt 

* “ Regulation of Rivers without Embankments." Published by Messrs. Crosby 
Lookwood and Son, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, London. 1924. Price 30 
shillings. 




from the streams. Extensive surveys are being made all over Lower 
Burma with a view to estimating what further steps can be taken to 
improve the drainage of these flooded tracts. 

Reference may also be made to the hydro-electric survey of the 
province. A rough general survey has been carried out, but a more 
detailed investigation of certain areas is being undertaken, especially with 
reference to the provision of a hydro-electrically directed water supply for 
the city of Rangoon. In this enquiry attention will also be devoted to 
the possible industrial utilisation of the power generated. 

9. FORESTRY IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 

The latest report of the forest administration in Burma gives the total 
area of forest land as 148,896 square miles or two-thirds of the whole 
province, of which 95,374 square miles are unclassed forests and 31,460 
square miles are reserved. 

In unclassed forests the control of the Forest Department is generally 
limited to the protection of certain species, principally teak. For the 
reserved forests, the Forest Department is directly responsible for the 
entire management. Little attention can be devoted to the unclassed 
forests and in consequence promiscuous grazing and unregulated extrac¬ 
tion of forest produce are rapidly depleting them of useful growth with 
the result that they are steadily deteriorating. In the more remote and 
less accessible forests, the objectionable custom of taungya or shifting 
cultivation, carried out by wandering ' tribes of cultivators, is having a 
most deleterious effect on the forests. 

In the case of reserved forests, the interests of the cultivators are 
safeguarded by the forest settlements at which the settlement officer 
lays down the amount of bamboos, thatch or other forest produce which 
can be removed under the settlement by the villagers in the vicinity. 
In 1925-26 the value of produce, including grazing, removed from the 
reserved forests under the rights and privileges conferred by the settle¬ 
ments was Rs. 2,65,000 and timber for use for bouse building and other 
produce granted free under the similar arrangements was valued at 
Rs. 1,98,000. This however by no means represents the total benefits 
derived by the cultivators from the forests as naturally they take the 
bulk of their supplies from the unclassed forests which are not under 
control and no records of such extractions are kept. 

It may be noted that apart from direct benefits derived by cultivators 
from the free utilisation of forest produce, the principal benefit which 
forests confer on agriculture in Burma is the amount of work provided 
for the agricultural population in these forests. It may be said that 
labour required for the trade extraction of timber is almost entirely 
supplied by the agricultural population. About a million tons per annum 
are extracted at an average cost of at least Rs, 25 per ton and a very 
large amount of this total sum of 2|- crores of rupees passes into the hands 
either of agriculturists who work in the forests in their spare time or of 
members of agricultural families who can be spared for more continuous 
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work in the forests. In addition, the constant demand for bamboos 
for building and for fuel and other minor forest products gives constant 
part-time employment to the agriculturists while the labour required 
for the various works necessary for the improvement and maintenance 
of the forests is supplied almost entirely by agriculturists in their 
spare time. In fact, in a country where all the houses outside of the 
larger towns are built of wood and bamboos and roofed with thatch 
the relations between the agriculturists and the forests are of the closest 
and not unnaturally the bulk of the work in connection w ith the extraction 
of these products is conducted by the agriculturists themselves. The 
Chief Conservator of Forests estimates the average annual requirements 
of the rural household in forest produce at timber 50 cubic feet, firewood 
260 cubic feet, bamboos 300 cubic feet, thatch 400 bundles and in 
practically every case the requirements of the small agriculturist are 
extracted and handled by himself. The records for grazing show that 
during the year 1926-26 only 6,402 buffaloes and 26,474 cows and 
bullocks availed themselves of grazing on payment. On the other hand, 
over 150,000 buffaloes and over 340,000 cows and bullocks enjoyed 
grazing in forests by rights conferred upon tho cultivators under the 
settlement, while a certain amount of free grazing was also granted 
during the pleasure of Government or otherwise than under the 
settlement. 

At present it cannot be said that the conflict between agriculture and 
forests is acute though in the more densely populated parts of Lower 
Burma there is constant conflict between cultivation and forest rights 
when applications for the throwing open of a fuel reserve to cultivation 
come up. Any proposal to throw open a fuel reserve to cultivation is 
almost invariably opposed by a public opinion equal in strength to that 
which demands transfer to cultivation and the maintenance of the 
balance between the conflicting interests of agriculture and forestry will 
become increasingly difficult as the population increases and as the forests 
near villages become depleted of the produce which the agriculturist 
requires for his local needs. The present position may be summed up in 
the statement that at present the supply of forest produce is generally 
adequate but the accessible areas of supply outside reserved forests 
are being rapidly depleted before the demands of cultivation, grazing 
and wasteful exploitation. The people now have to go further afield 
for their supplies and in many cases this has involved such a burden 
that a recognised trader in forest produce replaces the old system by 
which the individual extracted his own requirements. In these circum¬ 
stances, the policy of the future contemplates the gradual absorption 
of the vast areas of unclassed forests so far as this can be effected either 
by reservation or by allotment as village waste for the use of definite 
village communities. The definite allotment of land as village waste 
has the advantage that the villagers concerned wall have the right to 
protect such land, a right which at present they do not enjoy. In order 
to meet the increased demand on the reserved forests which has arisen 
within recent years, considerable attention is being devoted to regenera¬ 
tion and planting up operations. On the general relation between 
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forests and agriculture in Burma, the Chief Conservator -writes as 
follows:— 

“ Where the interests of forestry conflict with those of agriculture 
the problem of correlating them is not always easy. It is accepted 
as axiomatic that land suitable for permanent cultivation should be 
released for the purpose unless there are exceptionally strong reasons 
for retaining it under forest. On this policy the bulk of the reserved 
forests have been relegated to the hills and those in the plains have 
been restricted in area to what is essential to supply the wants of the 
surrounding population. Pressure of population upon the soil is 
responsible for periodical demands to eliminate the limited blocks of 
forest that have been retained in the plains. It is, however, generally 
recognised that a cheap and accessible supply of forest produce is a 
necessity to the peasant proprietor and this supply cannot be made 
available unless there is a proper provision for the maintenance of 
land under forest. A recent careful enquiry into the status of the 
reserves in the plains on either side of the Pegu Yomas has shown that 
when the matter is properly examined, both the district authorities 
and the people themselves are fully alive to the value of these reserves 
in the rural economy. In the case of the reserved forests on 
the hills the demand to push back their boundaries has not arisen and 
is unlikely to arise in the near future in view of the low agricultural 
value of the land and in the face of our present policy of working the 
accessible portions primarily for the benefit of the local people'. There 
will, however, arise at intervals a clamour against the restrictions 
imposed by forest regulations. In resisting this much will depend 
on the extent to which people can be educated to realise the necessity 
for conserving supplies and to understand that restrictions in the 
methods of extracting and utilising ferest products are necessary for 
conservative management. The ideal position would be to have 
portions of the communal lands set aside for the production of forest 
crops and managed by co-operation under State supervision. Under 
existing conditions, bamboos are frequently planted as a garden crop, 
and occasionally an enterprising individual has planted cutch trees 
for use as house-posts and fuel. There has, however, been little system 
and no co-operation in the matter, and until these materialise any 
reduction in the accessible areas of oui reserved forests would be a 
very short-sighted policy, both from the point of view of the State 
and that of the agriculturist.” 

10. GENERAL EDUCATION. 

The latest report of the Director of Public Instruction shows that 
the percentage of scholars to the total population in 1926 was 6'8 males 
and 2 • 41 females or a percentage total for the province of 4 • 66. The 
province has one university consisting of two constituent colleges, 
the University College, Rangoon, and the Judson College, Rangoon, and 
an Intermediate Arts College at Mandalay. For males, there are 149 
high schools with 38,589 pupils, 1,326 middle schools with 125,384 
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pupils, 3,584 primary schools with 172,224 pupils and 725 special schools 
with 14,020 pupils. For females there are 259 high schools with 
6,539 pupils, 174 middle schools with 17,656 students, 677 primary 
Schools with 35,023 pupils and 31 special schools with 666 pupils. In 
addition to this there are 18,489 unrecognised institutions with 203,710 
pupils. It may be remarked that the monastic system of education 
takes a very large place in the education of the rural population. 1,184 
of these schools with 69,684 pupils are on the aided list and in addition 
there is a very large number of private monastic schools roughly cal¬ 
culated at 17,398 with 179,210 pupils. From the point of view of the 
Education Department these schools are of no great value in the strict 
educational sense but it cannot be denied that they contribute very 
largely to the literacy of the province. Thus the census figures for 1921 
show an average proportion of literacy over the age of ten as 576 for males 
in Burma in every thousand as compared with 161 in India, and 123 
females in Burma as against 23 in India. It is to be feared however that, 
as in India, the bulk of the pupils go very little further than standard II. 
In these circumstances the possibility of introducing agricultural teaching 
into the ordinary schools of Burma seems very remote despite the higher 
general standard of literacy in the province. There has, in fact, been no 
attempt at teaching agriculture in ordinary schools beyond an experi¬ 
ment with school gardening which failed in its object because it was 
regarded as a vocational subject and not merely as an effort to introduce 
gome pleasant variety into the school curriculum. As a college of 
agriculture has only " recently been opened in tbe province, no serious 
attempt has yet been made to tackle the question of agricultural 
education in other institutions. _ _ 

The total expenditure on education in 1925-26 was Rs, 1,72,41,598, 
nearly 27 lakhs of rupees more than in 1924-25. Of this Rs. 78,06,450 
was met from provincial funds, Rs. 17.46.800 from local funds and 
Rs. 7,34,906 from municipal funds. The balance is met from fees, funds 
of the Federated Shan States, and payments by missions or managers 
on account of their share in the maintenance of schools which receive 
erants-in-aid. It may be remarked that over fifty per cent of the 
expenditure shown under local funds was contributed by provincial 
revenues. As in other provinces of India, education is a matter m 
which the local legislature takes the keenest interest and progress both 
in expenditure and in the raising of the standard will be rapid. 

11. CO-OPERATION. 

The co-operative movement is one of great importance and the 
statistics of the movemerd may be of interest. At the end of June 192b, 
there were 5,383 societies of all kinds with a total membership of 
147 264 The total amount of working capital, excluding sale and 
insurance societies, was Rs. 4,74,83,833 and the total expenditure on 
management Rs. 16,48,435. During the last few years there has been 
a considerable weeding out of unsatisfactory societies and the number ot 
societies and of members shows some reduction over the last four years. 
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The apex institution of the movement is the Burma Provincial 
Co-operative Bank Limited, with headquarters at Mandalay and 
branches at Rangoon, Thaton and Bassein. The capital of the bank 
is made up of shares of Rs. 100 each held by individual shareholders 
and shares of Rs. 100 held by constituent societies and the capital of 
the bank at the close of the financial year 1926 was Rs. 6,61,540. 
Fixed deposits are received from the public at rates of interest which 
are varied according co the requirements of the bank, but run about 
5J, 6, 7 and 71 per cent for one, two, three or four year deposits. 
The bank at the close of the financial year 1926 held fixed deposits 
of Rs. 85,62,002. An important source of finance also are the deposits 
in its saving bank section which undoubtedly have induced a spirit 
of thrift among the people. In addition, certain co-operative societies 
also deposit their reserve or surplus funds in the provincial bank end 
over 7J lakhs were made available from these sources during the year. 
The bank has investments in Government paper of over 33f lakhs. The 
provincial bank as the apex bank of the system provides fluid reserves 
for all district banks, town banks and urban societies which seek its 
assistance and its branch bankb at Rangoon, Thaton and Bassein 
undertake the duty of financing credit societies in their local area and 
also of attracting local capital. 

In addition to the provincial bank, there are 23 central banks which 
perform for small areas the functions of the provincial bank from 
which, if local supplies of capital are not ample, they can obtain funds. 
Omitting money lent by societies of one class to societies of another 
class, the net amount of working capital in these central banks was at 
the end of June 1926 Rs. 49,80,225 and they showed a profit on working 
of Rs. 1,29,191. 

As in other provinces, the most important and most numerous class of 
society are the primary agricultural societies of which there were at the 
end of June 1926, 3,919 pure credit societies, 111 tenancy co-partnership 
and credit and 2 land mortgage societies. These credit societies are of 
course the base of the whole movement and engage most of the time of the 
administrative staff. Primary credit societies have a total membership 
of 87,781 and a share capital of Rs. 37,57,386. The profit for the year 
amounted to Rs. 3,59,420. The average loan at the end of the year under 
report was Rs, 197. Above these primary societies arc unions lor super¬ 
vision and guarantee numbering 569. These exercise supervision, 
inspection and primary audit. 

Iu comparison with credit societies, progress in other directions has not. 
been great. For instance there are only 21 purchase and sales societies 
(agricultural) and 6 non-agricultural. There are 6 agricultural produc¬ 
tion societies and 3 non-agricultural production societies. There are 
395 cattle insurance societies, confined entirely to five districts in Upper 
Burma, but it cannot be said that they are very active. It is in district 
agricultural and co-operative associations and union group boards that 
the link between co operation and agriculture is strongest and it is the 
policy of the Agricultural Department to run private seed farms by the 
agency of co-operative societies and their members. Some success has 



been achieved in Upper Burma where a considerable amount of seed and 
implements have been distributed through co-operative societies, and 
private seed farms have been established which are run by co-operative 
societies and their members. In Lower Burma progress is slower but 
the principle is gaining in popularity and the Agricultural Department 
look to the Co-operative Department for great assistance in the matter 
of runing seed farms and in the distribution of che approved products 
of the Agricultural Department. The link between the officers of the two 
departments is close and, as the Agricultural Department supplies the 
material, the Co-operative Department will be in a position to assist in its 
wider distribution. From the statistics given, it cannot be said that 
co-operation has made any very marked impression in Burma as a whole. 
It is doubtful if more than live per cent of the total population who 
might become co-operators have as yet joined the movement. 

12. COMMUNICATIONS AND MARKETING. 

The physical features of the province have been the principal factors 
in shaping the systems of internal communication as these have been 
progressively developed. The general conformation of the country is 
that of river valleys separated from each other by great mountain ranges 
and these naturally present considerable obstacles to the construction 
of a general network of roads or of railways such as is possible in the great 
plains of India. The rivers have been the dominating factor and the 
tendency therefore has been for trade to establish itself most firmly in 
those areas possessing natural means of communication by water. In 
fact, it has been pointed out that only ten of the thirty-eight district 
headquarters cannot be reached at all times of the year by ocean steamers 
or river launch. When the British occupied Burma there were practically 
no roads in the accepted sense of the term, but only jungle tracks and 
such roads as were constructed in the early days of the British occupation 
were designed mainly to link up posts on the frontier with district head¬ 
quarters. The first road of any importance was constructed in 1861 
from Myede in the Thayetmyo district through Prome to Paungde, and 
ten years later it was continued to Rangoon. When in 1874-77 a metre 
gauge railway was constructed along this road to connect Prome with 
Rangoon, a new road was necessitated parallel to the railway. Simul¬ 
taneously a road between Pegu and Rangoon was constructed and its 
continuation to Toungoo was contemplated. But with the construction 
of the railway to Toungoo in 1885 the scheme was abandoned and atten¬ 
tion was devoted to the construction of feeder roads. A road was also 
started from Moulmein, the ultimate terminus of which was contemplated 
as Ye, but this road ha3 never been completed. Moulmein is now con¬ 
nected with Ye by a railway. 

The annexation of Upper Burma diverted expenditure from com¬ 
munications in Lower Burma to the provision of roads for military 
requirements in the upper province, and frontier troubles led to the 
construction of numerous roads on the frontier. Fortunately, however, 
railway construction has kept pace with the general development of 
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the province, and the line from Rangoon to Mandalay was opened in 
1889. An extension from Sagaing on the west bank of the Irrawaddy to 
Myitkyina was begun in 1890 and opened in 1899. The requirements of 
the delta were met by the construction between 1873 and 1900 of three 
canals to oonnect the creeks at the mouths of the Irrawaddy, Rangoon, 
Pegu and Sittang rivers to provide inland waterways for country boats. 
Of these the Twante Canal is the most important. It has been widened 
and improved aud is freely used by rice traffic while the Pegu-Sittang 
Canal now mainly is utilised by timber rafts. The third canal, the Sittang- 
Kyaikto, has become inoperative since the construction of the railway 
to Martaban. To sum up, at the beginning of the present century the 
co mmuni cations of Burma consisted of about 1,100 miles of metre gauge 
railway line and 8,000 miles of roads of all classes in addition to the inland 
waterways. Within recent years, there has been a great advance in 
railway construction and the mileage is now approaching 2,000. Rangoon 
is connected by railway with Moulmein, Bassein, Mandalay, Myingyan, 
Heho in the Southern Shan States, Hsipaw and Lashio in the Northern 
Shan States, with Myitkyina in the extreme North and with the Lower 
Chindwin district. There are now about 10,000 miles of roads. 
The great difficulty in the maintenance of roads in Burma, is the scarcity 
of metal in Lower Burma and the rapid deterioration of timber 
bridges which were used in the earlier days. A special sub-committee 
appointed in 1920 to examine road proposals for the province recom¬ 
mended an expenditure of no less than eight crores of rupees and these 
recommendations have been accepted by the local Government. The 
general financial situation also has considerably curtailed development 
and a great deal more expenditure has been incurred on maintenance and 
repairs than on original works. This may be seen from the fact that 
for the decade ending 1910 the average yearly expenditure on roads was 
only 18 lakhs for original works and 21'2 lakhs for repairs and for the 
decade ending 1920,18'8 lakhs for original works and 33 lakhs for repairs. 
In 1919, 75 lakhs were specially allowed for expenditure during the 
next three years on road improvements and in 1922 Rs. 244 lakhs 
were earmarked from the profits derived from the rice control scheme 
to be spent in conferring permanent benefits on tiie agriculturists 
of the province. 

Since 1923 a Communications Board, which has been given powers 
of administration, was formed for the province and since then there 
has been a distinct forward movement in the matter of communications. 
It has considered 241 projects and approved of work estimated to cost 
467 lakhs. The most important work sanctioned is the programme 
of trunk road construction which is to be completed in 1931. An 
important link in this chain of trunk roads is a bridge across the Irrawaddy 
at Sagaing, and it is understood that the sanction of the Government 
of India has now been accorded to its construction. This will link up 
the east and west banks of the Irrawaddy. Since the appointment 
of the Communications Board the expenditure for the seven years ending 
1926-27 has increased to an average of 43 lakhs on original works and 
43 - 5 lakhs on repairs. The expenditure for 1926-27 on provincial main 
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roads alone has been 57‘2 lakhs on original works and 38‘9 lakhs on 
repairs. Of the 10,000 miles of road in the province, 6,000 are main 
roads which are maintained by the local Government and 4,000 miles 
are maintained by local authorities as district roads. Up till 1923 
the Public Works Department was responsible for the maintenance of 
district roads, but since the passing of the Burma Rural Self-Govern¬ 
ment Act, this responsibility rests with district councils or with deputy 
commissioners in areas excluded from this Act. Where local authorities 
have not an adequate staff and plant, the Public Works Department 
undertakes maintenance of the roads. It is estimated that to maintain 
these district roads at their present standard Rs. 27f lakhs is required 
annually and to this the local Government makes a contribution of 17 
lakhs. In order to prevent works being carried out by any district 
council which are beyond the financial capacity of such district council 
to maintain, the local Government has limited the capital expenditure 
on district roads to Rs. 6J lakhs per annum and contributes the 
funds for other approved works which are carried out by the Public 
Works Department. 

In common with other provinces of India, the advent of the motor-car 
is making itself felt in Burma and the number of motor vehicles imported 
into Burma during 1926 was no less than 2,664. Wherever a road 
permits of it, motor bus services financed privately are immediately 
started to connect the surrounding villages with the nearest town, steamer 
or railway station. 

It may be of interest to note the principle that is being followed in 
the construction of new main roads. Where possible these follow the 
general alignment of established cart tracks, but when they run in the 
same direction as a railway they are generally constructed within two 
miles of the line and parallel with it, now on one side, now on the other, 
and crossing the railway at the principal towns or at suitable points 
about every tenth mile. They thus form lateral feeders to which sub¬ 
sidiary feeder roads of reasonable length may be constructed on either 
side of the railway to connect with the principal stations, and without 
such subsidiary feeders having to pass over or under the line. Main 
roads are from 22 to 24 feet broad, the central 1% feet being metalled 
with stone, and permanent bridges are now being put in with a 16 feet 
broad roadway capable of taking a weight; of 12 tons. The cost of 
construction varies from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 50,000 per mile according 
to whether stone and laterite are obtainable locally and the cost of 
maintenance varies from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 5,000 per mile. Under the 
direction of the Communications Board and subject to the possibility 
of providing finance, an extensive programme of road construction in 
all districts on a definite plan has been initiated and is being rapidly 
pushed forward. 

Marketing 

Marketing in Burma presents no particular features. The chain is 
from the small village broker to the local dealer residing in the surrounding 
markets and milling centres and thence to the small local mill or the 
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large rice mills in Rangoon. Formerly, it was the custom for these 
large Rangoon mills to give advances to their brokers to enable them to 
purchase paddy in bulk but it is understood that this custom has now 
been discontinued. 

When a cultivator has threshed and winnowed his paddy, he sets 
aside enough to pay his land revenue if he is a landowner or his rent 
if he is a tenant. He then pays his hired labour and any advances 
he may have taken towards the expense of raising the crop under disposal. 
He then sets aside his wunsa or the amount which he calculates 
will be necessary for his domestic purposes for the year and the remainder 
he holds ready for sale. If a small man, he deals with the local village 
broker who arranges for its transport to the large broker at the local 
railway station or river siding. The ruling prices in Rangoon are generally 
well known in paddy producing tracts and the cultivator seeks, by 
bargaining with the broker, to obtain a price as close 1 y approximating 
to the Rangoon level as the broker may be willing to concede. Another 
matter of dispute is the basket with which the paddy is measured, for 
the basket varies from village to village in the most extraordinary degree 
even within a radius of five miles. Asa rule, however, an amicable settle¬ 
ment is arrived at and there are few cases of serious dispute. Occasionally, 
the cultivator gets the advantage of carting his own paddy for which 
he is paid cart hire. 

When the paddy has reached the large broker various things may 
happen. If the broker is not working in direct arrangement with a 
Rangoon mill he may store it in his own godowns for a rise in the market. 
Large ranges of those buildings will be seen at all the principal railway 
stations and at many of the river sidings in Burma. If he adopts this 
policy he can hold the crop for a rise in price, or, in other words, speculate 
on the market. If he does not incline to speculation he can dispose of 
the paddy at once to the numerous local small rice mills which within 
recent years have sprung up in formidable numbers all over the delta 
or he may forward it at once to the large rice mill in Rangoon. The 
produce of the small mills either finds its way to Upper Burma or is sold 
in the neighbourhood <pf the mill or it may be sent after milling to Ran¬ 
goon where it is handled both by the brokers and by the large shippers, 
in the latter case being frequently re-milled. Another industry which has 
sprung up within recent years and which is mainly in the hands of the 
small millers is the parboiling of rice for the Madras and Ceylon 
markets. 

The bulk of the crop, however, is dealt with by large mills in the ports 
of Akyab, Bassein, Moulmein and Rangoon. These mills classify paddy 
by the somewhat artificial distinction of rail and river paddy which so 
far as they are concerned merely means the route by which the paddy 
arrives, although in actual fact there is a slight difference in the quality 
and class of paddy carried by the different routes. Rail paddy, as a 
rule, is a short-lived variety and slightly inferior to the boat paddy, 
which is a long-lived variety. This latter has the advantage that it has 
generally been put straight from the threshing floor or river siding into 
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the paddy boats and is therefore cleaner and has suffered less from 
adulteration. 

All the large rice mills have their sidings or jetties and at these the 
paddy is delivered to the mill from the railway or from the coimtry boat. 
In Rangoon the method of purchase is on the basis of a 9 gallon basket 
weighing 46 lb., a bonus being given for weight in excess of 46 lb. and 
a proportionate cut if the paddy weighs less than 46 lb. There are 
numerous complaints of collusion between the weighmen, the broker 
and the tally clerk but these are not serious. It may be remarked that a 
considerable amount of skill can be exercised in measuring paddy as 
paddy lightly dropped from a height into the weighing basket may 
weigh considerably less, bulk for bulk, than does a basketful closely 
filled and pressed down, but the paddy seller as a rule is no fool and is 
quite capable of looking after his own interests. There are of course 
numerous cases of theft from wagons or boats while in transit or while 
stored on the threshing floor and at railway sidings, but this is a feature 
by no means peculiar to Burma. There are also constant complaints 
of the lack of supply of railway trucks but, as a rule, the railway adminis¬ 
tration does all it can to deal with the crop at the rush period. 

The marketing of cotton is not qnite so satisfactory. As a rule, this 
crop is grown by a small cultivator who is generally in financial difficul¬ 
ties. In some cases, if his debts are considerable he finances his agricul¬ 
tural operations on credit and on the arrangement that he repays in 
kapas when the crop is plucked. Naturally not much is left to him 
by the time his crop matures. If his indebtedness is not so acute and if 
he can finance himself until the picking season he may still have to have 
recourse to the village trader for money to tide him over and here again 
the arrangement is to repay the cash loan in kapas at a fixed market 
price. This fixed price, it is to be feared, is generally in favour of the 
trader and the price must cover the interest on the loan and the risk 
taken. It is only in rare cases where a cultivator can refuse financial 
help altogether that he gets the full benefit of his crop. 

These arrangements have far-reaching effects, not the least of which 
is the agricultural disability created. Instead of being able to keep 
their best seed, these cultivators have to hand over their whole crop to 
the trade* and to buy back from him any seed which he likes to supply. 
As a result, it is seed of bad germination and mixed seed that comes 
back to the cultivator and the efforts of the Agricultural Department to 
improve the crop are, for that reason, handicapped. It is unfortunate 
that in cotton there is no free market. The cultivator is, in the first 
place, in the hands of the trader who does not deal with large ginneries 
direct but works through a broker and thus there is a long chain between 
the field and the mill, which militates both against the cultivator and 
against the efforts of the Agricultural Department to improve his 
crop. The Agricultural Department has attempted to open cotton 
markets as recommended by the Indian Cotton Committee, but it is 
understood that no great success has so far been achieved. 

The other commercial crop of importance is groundnut and the 
eccentricities of this market are graphically described by Mr. Chalmers, 



Development Commissioner, in a memorandum submitted to the 
Commission from which the following is an extract:— _ 

“ The cultivator in marketing this crop is less well organised than in 
the two crops already discussed. The main markets are on the river 
bank from Pakokku to Allanmyo. The Magwe market, which is probably 
the worst from the cultivator’s point of view, may be taken as a sample 
of the seller’s experience in disposing of his crop. The cultivator arrives 
in Magwe—generally overnight in order to save his cattle travelling in 
the heat of the day—he puts up at the compound of his broker and early 
in the morning the local buyer appears on his bicycle and bargaining 
begins. The buyer examines the consignment and depreciates it as much 
as possible ; the broker, if he is honest, holds a brief for tbe cultivator,— 
by repute, he seldom is—his bias is towards the buyer with whom he has 
many transactions, whereas he sees the seller hut once a year. If a 
bargain is struck, the cart of nuts is chalked, and proceeds to the, buyer s 
godown or dump. Here the usual chicanery takes place. The nuts 
are delivered on a weight cum volume basis. The baskets vary consider¬ 
ably at the various stations. The Rangoon basket is supposed to 
weigh 25 lb. and the prices advices are on a I'. A. Q. standard. 
The buyer’s measurer takes over on a Magwe basket heaped, which 
normally weighs 37 lb. If the Rangoon quotation is, say, Rs. 180 
per 100 baskets the Magwe buyer adds to this fifty per cent to cover the 
basket difference, and deducts Rs. 50 the freight charge to Rangoon to 
get a starting price ; whatever h e is below this is gain- -gain of a perfectly 
legitimate kind: but it is at this point that the cultivator is skinned. 
From time to time a basket is weighed andshould it fall below 37 lb. a cut 
is made on the price of the consignment. No bonus is gven for an excess 
in weight as in the case of paddy. The basket is heaped up with nuts 
and may be pressed down or shaken. In the latter the weight may go 
up as high as 40 lb. per basket, and the loss he as much as eight per cent, 
of his crop. The nuts spilled are the perquisite of the measurer ; in 
a morning’s weighing this may amount to something considerable as 
any ‘ broken basket ’ is also his. 

The cultivator is hut a child in the hands of the broker and the measurer. 
If he attempts to adulterate his nuts with husk or shell, he is caught out 
when the basket is weighed, and the cut is sufficient to cover the buyer’s 
probable Iocs. Shingle added is easily detected. Watering when the nuts 
have to travel a long way so that there is time to absorb it, and steam¬ 
ing for quick absorption of weight are resorted to ; but the buyer and 
measurer meets this every day and can soon detect ‘ doctored ’ nuts. 
These are the difficulties of the cultivator when the deal is on the straight . 
What are his chances when the broker takes secret commission, the mea¬ 
surer is a rogue, and the weight false ? For the present indifferent methods 
the cultivator has himself in part to blame. He has but to organise and 
he can dictate his own terms provided they are reasonable. He could, 
if he had sufficient intelligence, less suspicion, and any power to combine, 
market his produce in an open market, where prices would be known 
daily on advice from Rangoon, sell by weight which is the best test of 
good nuts, unless we are going to test for oil content and have proper 
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stamped scales and a neutral weighman. Until this is done there can be 
little improvement in the market conditions. To summarise: the ideal 
we ought to struggle for is 

(1) an open market with daily market prices published (elimination 

of the broker) ; 

(2) sale by weight with a bonus for consignments over F. A. Q: 

(3) genuine weighment by neutral tallymen. 

The first two can be accomplished if the cultivator through his societies 
will combine ; but strange to say Magwe district is one of the areas where 
co-operation has not taken hold. 

The third is a difficulty, as honesty is a rare quality, and where it does 
exist it is apt to be destroyed by the seller or buyer bribing the man 
appointed to give them a square deal. 

The cultivator has been done so often, that he is a bundle of suspicions: 
the better the plan devised for his good, the more suspicious he becomes : 
the fact that he cannot detecta catch in a good scheme only confirms him 
in his belief of the cunning used to invent it. He will in most cases have 
none of it; if he does come in, he comes in with the intent ion of perverting 
it at the earliest opportunity. Arcadia only exists in the imagination 
of the poets. The agriculturist enjoys ‘ slim ’ practice so long as he 
is not the victim. Buying by weight is steadily gaining in favour and the 
other riverine markets have adopted it. Magwe will in time follow. The 
question of freight has not been examined : but Rs. 50 for the freight of 
about If tons of nut from Magwe to Rangoon appears to be excessive ; 
the crop is a bulky one and takes up much space. The Myingyan method 
of dealing with the nut is more economical. The oil is pressed, the shell 
burned, and the cake resulting is in the best form for transport. The oil 
can be disposed of in the province, and the cake exported for cattle-feed. 
Perhaps the line of advance here is the small mill; but the difficulty is 
to deal with the by-product, the cake in a small unit: it means expensive 
hydraulic presses and gSod marketing facilities for the oil and cake if 
the venture is to be a success.” 

With regard to the marketing of cattle, this also is somewhat h aphazard 
and there are no real stock markets in the province. As has been pointed 
out, the dry zone is the great breeding centre of Burma and the animals 
from this area are drifted down the river on rafts, marched down by road 
or conveyed by train to Lower Burma, There is a kind of cattle market 
at Allanmyo in the Thayetmyo district on the east bank of the Irraw T addy 
and this has attained some reputation and is fairly successful. Should, 
sales not be effected there, the cattle continue their march south to 
Paungde in the Prome district where a considerable business is also done. 
Pyawbwe in the Yamethin district is also a large cattle dealing centre 
where many cultivators go to buy their supplies, but the markets are 
not organised or controlled. The ordinary vendor of cattle is the cattle 
breeder who has his own stock to dispose of, buys a few from his neigh¬ 
bours or is entrusted with the sale of others and starts off on his march 
southw ard selling as he goes. The other dealers are large buyers from 
Lower Burma who go to cattle breeding centres buying from village to 
village and on their return disposing of the animals in their own local 
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areas in Lower Burma. It may be remarked that a considerable number 
of cattle also come in to the more eastern districts of the province from 
Siam and the French States. 

13. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Local self-government in the sense in which it is known in other parts 
of India only came into effect with the passing by the local legislature in 
1921 of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act. This enactment pro¬ 
vides the basis for the education of the rural population in the responsi¬ 
bilities of representative institutions by transferring the administration 
of local matters outside municipalities, including vernacular education, 
from purely official control to elected councils and boards, such local 
bodies being, as far as possible, neither assisted nor controlled by govern¬ 
ment officers. Prior to this the only suggestions of local self-government 
in the accepted sense were municipalities of which, as a rule, the deputy 
commissioner was president with an official or non-official vice-president 
and in the smaller towns, town committees. Outside these areas rural 
administration was regulated by the Burma Village Act administered 
by village headmen and village committees. Prior to its amendment 
in 1924 the village headman was practically all-powerful within his 
village tract, but since that date some ol his powers have been trans¬ 
ferred to a village committee, especially in connection with the trial of 
civil and criminal cases. Under the Act, it is the duty of the headman 
to report certain matters to the officer in charge of the nearest police 
station, for instance, the arrival in his village of any suspected criminal, 
the committing of or the intention to commit various major offences, 
the occurrence under suspicious circumstances of any death in his 
village tract and any matter likely to affect the maintenance of order. 
His main duty however is the collection of the revenue of his tract and 
the gcncrul supervision of his village. Rules have been made under 
this Act prescribing the duties of the headmen of village tracts in 
respect of contagious or infectious diseases among human beings and 
it; is also under this Act that are defined the duties of the headman and 
residents of a village tract in respect of the prevention and suppression 
of cattle disease. These undoubtedly have formed a very powerful 
assistance to the Veterinary Department. 

With regard to tho Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 192], this Act 
provides first for the creation of circle boards and secondly for district 
councils. So far, however, the only functions definitely assigned to 
circle boards are the election of members to tho district councils and the 
submission of an annual statement of their requirements and estimates 
of expenditure for the coming financial year. Other functions can be 
exercised only oil tho transfer of any matter by the district councils under 
Section 53 of the Act and, in general, district councils have made no 
complete delegation of the. control and administration of any matters 
to the circle boards. A further delegation would be from circle boards 
to village committees which are contemplated in the Burma Village Act 
:as amended in 1924, but since the circle boards have had no functions 
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■delegated to them which they can delegate in turn to village committees 
under Section 25 of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, these 
committees cannot yet take any place in the scheme of rural self- 
government as dealt with in the Act. And indeed so little has been 
delegated to circle boards that they are practically moribund. 

It is too early as yet to say what success will attend these councils 
as they only really came into efiect at the end of 1923, but there is no 
doubt that at present they are suffering from lack of trained secretaries, 
engineers and other staff, while the inexperience of the members is also 
an obstacle to rapid advance. It thus follows that in the meantime a 
large number of duties are performed as they were before the introduction 
of the Act, for instance, village headmen continue to have duties in 
respect of public health and the health of cattle in subordination to the 
district officers of Government and independent of the new local bodies 
and the Public Works Department does a considerable amount of their 
road construction and maintenance. These difficulties, however, are 
merely temporary and will disappear as experience is gained. 

The total provincial contributions to district councils during 1925-26 
was Rs. 31,04,279. Of this total Rs. 15,93,209 was for education and 
Rs. 16,11,070 forgeneral purposes*. The total receipts of district councils 
(excluding revenue, balance and debt) were Rs. 81,58,687 and their 
payments (excluding debt) Rs. 71,97,306. 

14. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION. 

As a rule, the Burman is vigorous, healthy and active; and 
although rice is the staple food the population does not suffer from the 
deficiency of diet which seems to depress other rice-eating groups of 
India. This is probably due to the fact that his diet is varied and that, 
even in the poorest household, salt fish forms an integral part of the 
food ration. In addition, a very large amount of country vegetables 
and roots are consumed, while the fact that the preparation of the raw 
paddy in the village hullers does not lead to high polishing or the removal 
of nutritive portions of the rice probably contributes to the soundness of 
the diot. In the more congested parts of Lower Burma, however, 
the very large influx of Indian immigrants, who in 1925-26 numbered 
no less than 408,464, tends by the somewhat lower standard of living 
of these immigrants to depress the average level of nutrition, while there 
is no doubt that by this same agency a considerable amount of disease 
is introduced and spread. That the Burman is on the whole better 
fed than the other races of India may be inferred from the expectation 
of life figures which were worked out for the 1911 census: these 
enquiries gave an expectation of life for a Burman male as 31 £ years and 
for a female 32i years, figures which are only approached by Madras 
where the expectancy of life for males is 26 and females over 27£. In 
other provinces the figure is about 21. Added to this is the fact that, 
except in the largest cities, there is very little congestion of population 

* Of this sum Hs. 10,93,632 was for publio workB, Rs. 2,36,696 for publio health and 
Rs. 2,39,148 lor medical purposes. 
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as Burma is much underpopulated, the average density of population 
per square mile being only 68, the next province being the Central 
Provinces with 139 to the square mile, rising to no less than 608 persons 
to the square mile in Bengal. 

Burma is subject to diseases similar to those which work havoc in 
India and amongst the most important of these and by far the dominating 
disease is fever in one form or another. When we consider that for six 
months of the year, the delta of Lower Burma is practically entirely 
under water and that for months afterwards shallow pools are left scat¬ 
tered about the country—most suitable breeding grounds for mosquitoes— 
it is not to be wondered at that a large number of the population are 
constant victims to malaria. This liability to malaria undoubtedly 
reduces the working efficiency of a large part of the rural population. 
Plague is now more or less established in the province, principally in 
Rangoon from which it is liable to be disseminated up-country. Cholera 
outbreaks are frequent and there is a considerable amount of small-pox. 
Hookworm disease is also unfortunately present, though so far it lias 
not proved serious. 

As regards hygiene, the Burman is by habit scrupulously clean and 
the houses are as a rule also kept in a tidy and orderly manner. There 
is, however, a tendency to carelessness in the village surroundings and 
the general custom of keeping the cattle in villages at night as a protection 
against cattle theft does not tend to improve matters. Wells and 
drinking tanks are apt to he neglected and the ideas of rural hygiene may 
he said to be of the most primitive. It may he remarked, however, that 
as in the delta the population lives in houses surrounded by water 
for a considerable part of the year, it is not easy to attend to matters 
of village hygiene though it may also be hoped that the thorough cleansing 
with water which the villages receive during this period may do some¬ 
thing to remove accumulations of filth and refuse. 

Within recent years, the Public Health Department in Burma lias 
been very substantially strengthened and during the year 1925-26 the 
total amount spent in the province on civil sanitary works was Rs. 54 1 37 
lakhs, of which Rs. 18'64 lakhs were devoted to water supply and Rs. 19'8 
lakhs to conservancy. In the towns and municipalities the percentage 
of income spent on conservancy was 6'01 and on water supply 5’87 and 
the total expenditure on sanitary works was Rs. 49,72,000. But the 
department is by no means strong enough to deal with the great problems 
of the country. At present it consists only of the Director with two 
assistant directors, and in most districts the civil surgeon combines with 
his duties as medical officer those of district health officer. Recently 
sixteen Burman sub-assistant surgeons have been placed at the disposal 
of the Public Health Department but this number must be very much 
increased if any impression is to be made on the province. A Public 
Health Institute has been opened in Rangoon and doubtless, with this 
provision for training, the staff of district health officers will in due 
course be largely increased. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that very considerable improve¬ 
ment has been effected in the sanitary condition of some of the larger 
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riverine towns of the delta by raising their level. This has been effect¬ 
ed by pumping up sand by dredgers from the adjacent rivers. In 
some cases this has been accompanied by a new lay out of the towns 
and in these areas the general health has been materially improved. 

While the expansion of medical relief has gone on rapidly and there 
is now practically one medical institution for every 794 square miles of 
country and for every 45,000 of the population, these schemes hardly 
touch the needs of the rural population as the hospitals are in the main 
located in the towns. A scheme has, therefore, been drawn up by which 
private practitioners and retired sub-assistant surgeons are given a 
subsidy of from Rs. 50 to Rs. 125 per month provided they will settle 
and practise in smaller towns where no hospitals or dispensaries exist. 
At present 13 such practitioners have settled down to practice, appa¬ 
rently with considerable success, and arrangements are being made to 
extend this scheme and obtain more medical men on these terms. 
In time it is hoped that by this arrangement modern medicine will be 
brought within the reach of a greater part of the population, at present 
dependent on the indigenous Burmese medical practitioners who, as in 
almost every country, have a large following. Government has devoted 
its attention to this type of practitioner and schemes for training have 
been originated which will enable him to bring to his indigenous theory 
of medicine at least the principles of cleanliness, asepsis and the 
application of antiseptics. 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research.— (a) ( i) Agricultural research in this Province 
is conducted (1) at the Agricultural Oollego, Mandalay, and (j) on the 
experimental farms of the department. The research at the college is in 
connection with soils, plant-breeding and other crop problems—myeologi- 
cal bacteriological and entomological, ihe rcseaieli on the faims includes 
research into rotations, tillage methods the adaptability ot new crops 
for particular localities, manures and plant-brooding. In the past, the 
research offieors at the Agricultural College have been allowed to work 
independently but recently powors have been granted to the Pnncipal to 
call f ot monthly reports of work done and to hold a monthly meeting of 
the other exports with a view to eo-ordinatiug the work. 
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Most of the plant-breeding work falls on the Deputy Directors a; 
the subject is too wide to be dealt with by one Economic Botanist at the 
College. On the whole, I consider the present system satisfactory except 
that the training in plant-breeding given at the various agricultural insti¬ 
tutions in Europe is not sufficient to enable Deputy Directors to begin 
straightaway on their arrival. Most of them have to learn the methods 
on the spot. 

Tn the ease of the planting industry, I consider that this should pay 
for its own research by an increase in the export duty on rubber. I under¬ 
stand that the Development Commissioner is making proposals to this 
effect. 

'(?'{) U-p to date there has been no veterinary research worth the 
name in this Province. Government has recently, however, endeavoured 
to recruit two research officers, one for cattle and one for elephants. 
These officers, if recruited, will work at the new Veterinary College at 
Tnsein. There is, I consider, a great field for veterinary research in 
Burma. The laboratory provision at the new college at Insein should be 
sufficient for the present. 

(b) I wish to refer here to the manner in which so much of the time of 
research officers has to be taken up in teaching duties. I would willingly 
see research and teaching completely separated. This, however, is scarcely 
practical politics at the present moment and the only way out of the 
difficulty is to provide the superior officers concerned with as strong an 
assistant teaching staff as possible. 

(c) I suggest the following:—• 

(1) Research into the possible economic value of wild plants. I 
holieve that in a Province with so much waste land and forest land as 
Burma there are still many wild plants which could bo domesticated and 
put to use, and that there are many wiki products of which an examination 
with reference to their industrial value would be useful. 

(2) Research into tho cold storage of Indian and Burma fruits. 
Fruits like the mango, mangosteen, litchi, sapodilla and others would, it is 
certain, find a ready market in Europe if they coukl be shipped there 
without being damaged. Even in the ease of tho internal markets these 
usually exhibit a period of glut followed by a long period of scarcity. This 
is the kind of research that the central station at Pusa might profitably 
take up. 

(3) Research into the prevention of insect attack on ship hoard. 
The damage done yearly must he very great. There is one type of bean 
of fine eating quality grown in Burma which cannot be exported for this 
reason. What is required hero is the collaboration of the experts of the 
Agricultural Department with some shipping company. 

(4) Research into the curing of the tobacco crop. At present Indian 
and Burma tobacco is of such poor quality that it cannot be marketed in 
the British Isles. The last Board of Agriculture held at Pusa considered 
this matter and made proposals. 

(5) Horticultural research has not iii the past received tho attention 
it merits. A horticultural section should be opened at Pusa. 

Question 2. — Aoiticur.TCBAi, Education.— (?) Agricultural education m 
Burma is provided for by— 

(1) the Agricultural College at Mandalay which is mainly occupied 
in training staff for the Agricultural Department; 

(2) an agricultural middle school conducted by the American Baptist 
Mission at Pyinmana and subsidised by Government. This is an attempt 
to combine agricultural instruction with the ordinary curriculum of 
standards fifth to eighth. The school has at present about sixty pupils 
and the first batch has just graduated. It is too early yet to state whether 
this kind of school is likely to have any vocational use or not and the 
enterprise must be regarded for the present as an experiment. 

Instruction to adult cultivators is given at most of the central 
farms of the department. Up till now this has been purely practical and 
conducted by the superintendent of the farm in rather a haphazard manner. 
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Recently, however, an attempt has been made, to systematise it by the 
creation of farm sehools with a graduate in charge of oacli and two of 
these with about ten pupils in each have now been started as an experi¬ 
mental measure at the central farms at Hmawbi and Mahlaing. The 
course is for one season only and small stipends are paid. I think that 
this type of school, if it could be extended to the villages, has decided 
possibilities. 

(v) The only incentive at present for lads to study agriculture is the 
hope of getting a post of some kind. Students of the Agricultural College 
who are successful in the final examination are all practically certain of 
getting posts in the department and the graduates of the Pyinmana 
Agricultural School appear to be also quite keen to get fieldmen’s posts 
in the department or other Government posts. 

(viii) I consider nature study and school plots to be useful aids in the 
development of intelligence and therefore very useful adjuncts to the 
ordinary literary curriculum. I do not think that thoy have any direct 
vocational value. I do not consider that school farms would serve any 
useful purpose in this Province. If their aim is to he educational that 
aim can he equally well met by the provision of nature study and school 
gardens at very much less expense. If their aim is to he vocational that 
aim can be much better mot by the practical demonstration work of the 
Agricultural Department. The two main objections which I see to school 
farms are, firstly their expense and, secondly, difficulty of getting a 
sufficiently large number of teachers qualified to teach anything useful 
connected with agriculture. 

(xii) I believe that the method of farm schools which wo are oxpori- 
menting with is on the right lines. These schools will givo short courses 
in arithmetic, nature study, elements of surveying and practical agriculture, 
the course varying according to tho needs of the locality. The idea might 
be extended to continuation schools, run by the Education Department or 
Agricultural Department if necessary, where instruction would bo given 
for, say, nine months of the year while during the remaining three months 
the teacher or touchers would tour in the school constituency giving 
loctures, lantern demonstrations, etc. The first thing to he attendee! to, 
however, is the improvement of ordinary olomentary education. The 
teaching in the Buddhist monasteries is of a very meagre nature and 
consists mainly in imparting tho rudiments of reading and writing. 
Arithmetic and geography aro either not taught at all or taught badly. 

Question 3,- —Demonstration and Propaganda,. — (a) The Agricultural 
Department in Burma has made use of tho following methods with some 
considerable measure of success: — 

(1) Actual demonstration on tho fields of the cultivators. Tills I 
consider to be the best method. 

(2) Holding short courses for cultivators at the central farms. 

(3) Peripatetic lecturing by the staff. 

(4) The holding of agricultural shows. 

I am not in favour of special demonstration farms run by the 
staff of the department because they are always subject to tho criticism 
that Government being possessed of better means is callable of doing things 
of which the ordinary cultivator is incapable. It is another matter when 
the people of a village see a piece of work carried out by one of themselves 
with his own bullocks and labour. The improvers of British agriculture 
like Coke of Norfolk found this to be true in the England of their time. 

(c) The farm schools mentioned above aro meant to give training to 
young men who will go back to their villages with a knowledge of what 
the department is doing and spread that knowledge among their fellow 
villagers. There is no doubt that this method is a useful one and I have 
found it so in the past provided always that the right kind of youth is 
obtained but sometimes the person sent is the ne’er-do-well of the village 
whom the headman is glad to get rid of for the time being. In the past 
we have issued a considerable number of leaflets in tho vernacular and "the 
staff of the department are encouraged to contribute articles on agricultural 
subjects to Burmese newspapers. These are all methods capable of yielding 
results. 
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(d) in Burma we can instance— 

(1) the spread of groundnut cultivation from zero to over 400,000 

acres in the last twenty years; 

(2) the complete replacement of the variety of gram previously 

grown, which was badly attacked by a fungus disease, by a new 
variety immune to that disease. The distribution of the new 
variety has also had the effect of increasing the area under 
gram from 62,375 acres in 1921 (the year in which the distri¬ 
bution of the new variety began) to 199,558 acres in 1926-27; 

(3) the increase of potato cultivation in the Shan States. The value 

of potatoes exported from Rangoon rose from 2.07 lakhs in 
1916-17 to Rs. 20.03 lakhs in 1925-26; 

(4) the spread of improved rice varieties on at least 200,000 acres. 

In all these oases success has been achieved because the new' seed 
filled a market want and was a source of immediate profit to the cultivator. 
The novelty was something w'hieh he could easily understand and which 
was capable of being brought into his ordinary practice without any extra 
expenditure of capital. 

In the particular ease of groundnut this plant had been grown in 
various small areas for many years in Upper Burma for internal consump¬ 
tion only. Its rise to importance in the economy of the dry zone was 
owing to the opening of ginning factories for cotton which were equipped 
with machinery originally intended for tho extraction of cotton seed oil 
but which it was found could deal with groundnuts as well. The crop 
also is hardier and more drought-resisting than sesamuin which it largely 
replaced. 

In the case of gram, the crop is grown on low-lying areas many of 
which are too flooded during tile rains to allow of a crop at that time. 
If the early and late rains both fail, the chance of a crop on these low- 
lying fields, as in certain parts of tho Sagaing, Shwebo and other dry zone 
districts, is the cultivator’s last hope for the year, his endeavour being to 
get a crop of either wheat or gram. The old gram variety could never bo 
grown for more than ono year on tho same soil and even in the first year was 
often destroyed by disease. The introduction of the new immune variety 
conferred, therefore, very great benefits on the cultivators in these locali¬ 
ties; hence the reason for the increase in tho area. 

The increase in potato cultivation in the Southern Shan States is due 
to two main causes, viz., the distribution of new Scotch potato seod from 
the experimental farm at Yawnghwe resulting in the production of 
potatoes of excellent eating quality much in demand in Calcutta and (2) 
tho extension of the railway to Helio in the Myolat area where the potatoes 
are grown. 

In the case of paddy varieties, these not only fetch premiums on 
account of quality but have also beon selected for yield. A fair average 
claim for tho improvement effected would be Rs. 7-8 per acre, Its. 3 being 
on account of premium and Rs. 4-8 on account of improved yield. 

Question 4.— Administration _.-(«) The present position is that agri¬ 

culture is a Transferred Subject in all the Provinces, and accordingly, 
except in such matters as all-India and inter-provincial legislation, the 
Central Government has ceased to have any control, administrative or 
executive, over provincial departments. The relationship between the central 
and provincial departments in India is, therefore, somewhat analogous to 
that between the Federal and State departments in the United States of 
America, although the analogy between the two eases should not be pushed 
too far. India is a comparatively poor country while America is the richest 
country in the world. Still the American system will repay study and 
is perhaps the best model for our guidance bore. 

Following the American system, I would have a strong central depart¬ 
ment manned by the best recruits available in Europe for whose 
recruitment tho present Indian Agricultural Sorviee should he maintained. 
The Pusa Institute should continue and be extended to include extra 
sections on (1) agricultural engineering, (2) horticulture, and (3) economics 
and statistics, while the present section in botany should be enlarged to 
provide sub-sections for each of the more important crops which are of 
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all-India importance, e.g., tobacco, cotton and probably rice, I would also 
attach to this section one or more plant explorers who would, as m the 
ease of the United States of America, bo allowed to travel to foreign 
countries, for the collection of valuable new crops or new varieties. Tne 
sections should be engaged not only in research but also in the collection 
and dissemination of information. The section of economics and statistics 
should prepare a comprehensive Year Book dealing with all aspects of 
Indian agriculture, 'fins section should also in collaboration with Provincial 
Governments edit and publish a series of bulletins which would set forth 
in a readable form the salient features of Indian agricultural statistics, 
e.g., the variation in the size of the holding, the size of the worked area, 
the incidence of population on the soil, etc., from Province to Province. 
The section on engineering should be manned by a first class mechanical 
engineer with experience in agricultural engineering who would make full 
researches into the problem of improving agricultural field implements and 
designing new ones. 

The transfer of authority in the Provinces to Ministers of Agriculture 
has as a corollary that the role of the central department in its relation 
to provincial research must he entirely co-operative. Much, however, could 
be accomplished co-operatively on the lines already begun in the case of 
cotton, sugar and animal husbandry, by the Government of India running 
special stations in the Provinces for crops of all-India importance. 

Tile Agricultural Adviser should be retained and his influence and 
authority strengthened by making him a Secretary to Government. The 
Directorship of Pusa should bo a separate post) the officer filling it to be 
one who has had provincial experience and who could accordingly act as an 
efficient liaison officer between the central and provincial departments. 
He should not be a merely sedentary specialist appointed on grounds of 
seniority only, but one who has had the experience necessary to visualise 
provincial needs and tho practical sense to direct experiment in fruitful 
directions. 

The central department should have funds and staff to fill the role 
described above and its staff and work should form models for provincial 
departments. There is good authority for tho bolief that the scientific 
standard of Pusa has fallen in recent years, and yet during the first fifteen 
years of its existence its publications were regarded throughout the English 
speaking scientific world as of a very high standard. Its former prestige 
should be restored. The necessity for a strong central department has 
never been more apparent than at the present time. 

(c) (i) Both the Agricultural and Veterinary Services in Burma are 
at tho present moment understaffed, the former mainly in its subordinate 
grades and the latter in the superior service. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in getting the right type of recruit for the Agricultural 
College, the main cause of the difficulty being that it is not possible to give 
to Agricultural College graduates the same emoluments as they get alter 
a course in Forestry, Engineering or Medicine at the University. This 
is due to the fact that our present provincial service has only 19 posts in 
the cadre and therefore must be regarded as a selection grade of the 
subordinate service. College graduates must enter the latter first on a 
pay of Its. 150 while on probation for two years and Rs. 160 on confirmation, 
rising by annual increments of Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 220, and then by increments 
of Rs. 10 to Rs. 300, with an efficiency bar at Rs. 220, while Forest graduates 
are taken directly on to the Provincial Service scale of Rs. 300—25 —800. 
I consider that the Subordinate Agricultural Service should be made more 
attractive and that this should be done by raising the scale of pay to 
that givon to members of the Subordinate Civil Service who, although 
their education is not superior to that of agricultural graduates, are on 
a scale of pay of Rs. 200—10—300—25/4—325—25/5—350. If tho 
Agricultural Service is to function properly in the future, it will be 
necessary to attract to it the very best type of young Burman, and, as 
the work carries with it little or no reward in the shape of social prestige, 
the pay should certainly be not less than that of the Civil Service. This 
view, I believe, was held by Sir Reginald Craddock. 

There is not at present proper correlation between the Agricultural 
and Veterinary Departments on the one hand and those other departments 



which must also play a part in rural development and betterment, i.e., 
the Co-operative, education, Public Health and Irrigation Departments. 
In 1920 the post of Development Commissioner was created in Burma, the 
raison d’etre of the post being that the occupant, a senior civilian, would 
correlate the activities of those services and departments whicli were pri¬ 
marily concerned with rural development, viz., the Agricultural, Veterinary 
and Co-operative Departments, and support their schemes before Govern¬ 
ment. 1 gladly admit that speaking for the Agricultural Department 
proper support Has been given in full measure but consider that correlation 
has been insufficient. In the first place the whole problem was not properly 
envisaged in the beginning, for the Development Commissioner had no control 
over the Education, Public Health and Irrigation Departments and these 
latter are as closely concerned with rural matters as the three first mentioned. 
Tile arrangement besides is awkward; it places an extra office between the 
heads of the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments (both technical 
departments) and the Ministry with the result that the latter is not in 
direct touch with the heads of those departments. In view of this; fact the 
heads of these departments rightly or wrongly consider that in Burma their 
appointments have been made inferior to the corresponding appointments 
in the Indian Provinces. I submit that this feeling is bound, sooner or later, 
to give rise to discontent and unrest in the services and to have an adverse 
effect on their recruitment. The creation of the post of Development; Commis¬ 
sioner also virtually means that a Super-Director of Agriculture and Super- 
Veterinary Adviser have been created and the heads of the two departments 
do not understand why it should be necessary to appoint an officer to 
direct the Director and advise the Adviser if it is not necessary to do so 
in the case of other technical departments. There is a further difficulty 
which has not yet manifested itself. The incumbents who have up till 
now occupied the ppst of Development Commissioner for the longest time 
have both in the past been Directors of Agriculture and the smoothness and 
amicability which have up to dato characterised the relations between them 
and the expert, heads have been largely due to the personal factor and also 
to tiie fact that they had taken pains to understand the work of an Agri¬ 
cultural Department and, what is perhaps more important, to put 
themselves in sympathy with the work and aims of its members. The 
recent change of natno from “Development” to “Financial Commissioner 
(Transferred Subjects)” would appear to indicate that the idea of develop¬ 
ment as one of the functions of the post has boen given up and that in 
future the appointment will tend to go to the first senior civilian on the 
list who will bo unlikely to have the knowledge and insight necessary to 
control technical departments like those of agriculture and veterinary. It 
is doubtless of great convenience to the Minister to have a senior civilian 
at his elbow and no one in either of the technical services concerned can 
possibly object to this; but his proper place, I submit, is within the 
Minister’s secretariat as first secretary. This arrangement would retain 
all the benefits claimed for the appointment while at the same time it 
would abolish the extra post office (thereby simplifying and expediting 
the despatch of departmental business) and would also restore the amour- 
propre of the technical departments and services concerned. 

To effect correlation we require, if a serious attempt at all-round 
rural betterment is to be made more than an individual appointment, some 
body—board, council or committee—is required comprising the heads of 
the Agricultural, Veterinary, Co-operative, Education, Public Health and 
Irrigation Departments in addition to others. It might be called the 
Board of Rural Development. It should be presided over by one or other 
of the two Ministers. At first its functions might be largely advisory but 
later it might be given a certain amount of financial responsibility and 
undertake the control of grants or loans for schemes of rural development. 

(c) ( ii) & (Hi) There are two localities in Burma more or less isolated 
at present, viz., the Provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim. The latter is 
by far the most important and possesses large areas of land still unoccupied 
which could be put under rubber and other plantation crops. The railway 
to Tenasserim goes only as far as Ye but it is proposed to carry it on to 
Mergui. From Mergui a link should be made across the Peninsula to the 
Siamese (Bangkok to Singapore) railway. This would link up Burma by 
rail with both Siam and the Federated Malay States and would also 
probably form a new railway route to China and the Far East. It would 
be to the great advantage of Arakan if one or more roads or railways were 
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made across the Yomas. Perhaps the easiest thing to do would be to make 
a good motor road from Prorne to Taungup in the Sandoway district. In 
the matter of steamers Burma is very well catered for by the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company which, although it has a monopoly, has not abused it. 

Question 9.— Soils.— (b) Most of the soils of the great paddy area of 
Lower Burma have actually been reclaimed from virgin jungle within the 
last seventy years. It cannot be said “that they have suffered marked 
deterioration beyond the usual fall in yield which takes place when a soil 
originally virgin is cropped year after year with the same crop without 
manuring. A good deal of the rice area of Lower Burma must now have 
reached this constant yield stage, i.e., the point beyond which the 
outturn cannot fall, at least in normal years. I do not know of any areas 
in Burma where the soil has undergone marked improvement unless by 
improvement is meant such operation as clearing, levelling or bunding, 

(e) I know of no large areas of eulturable land which have gone out 
of cutivation in recent times. I have often been told by cultivators that 
certain areas were uncultivated in Burmese times, but since the introduc¬ 
tion of the settled conditions due to British rule, these areas have all 
been taken up again. There are, of course, small patches of land here 
and there which one finds fallow because perhaps a tank has gone out 
of repair. In such cases tho Agricultural Department does what it can 
to obtain Government loans to have tho work repaired. Jn Burmese times 
this was done by forced labour. 

Question 10.— Fr.nTH.isEUS. —(a) A good deal of cattle manure is lost 
owing to the gracing of cattle oil waste lands in tho rice areas and the 
amount available is just about enough for the nurseries. Under present 
conditions it is not possible to make any suggestions for the improvement 
of this state of affairs. Tho making of artificial farm yard manure has 
been tried at Hinawbi and found not profitable. Tho practice of yearly 
tenancy or tenancies at will is against the careful conservation of manure, 
for a tenant who has to quit at the end of tho year sees no particular 
reason why he should conserve his manuro. I have actually found cases 
in the Pegu district where such tenants purposely built their cattle-sheds 
on the edge of a creek so that the manure which they considered to be a 
nuisance (and under such circumstances it is a nuisance) could easily be 
dumped into the stream. This state of matters may probably be remedied 
if and when the proposed tenancy legislation comes into forco. The perni¬ 
cious system of using cattle manure for fuel is not practised by tho Burmese, 
but immigrant Indians remain faithful to it, although there is little need 
even on their part to practise it. 

Of other indigenous manurial materials, there are certain deposits of 
hat’s guano in caves along the Shan Hills and a certain quantity of prawn 
dust is exported from Lower Burma to the Straits. The amounts of these 
manures available are too small to have any marked effect on the agricul¬ 
ture of the Province. Lime in abundance and of good quality, (i.e., free 
from magnesium) is also found. 

(b) The remedy would be to introduce, when the time is ripe, legisla¬ 
tion similar to that in England and other European countries. With such 
legislation and a strong Agricultural Department to take samples and 
mako reports, adulteration could be made very difficult. 

(c) The best means is to adopt a system of controlled demonstrations 
on the cultivators’ own fields. This is being done at present on the Lower 
Burma rice areas in connection with the manure known as ammo-phos. 

(e) Yes. At the Hmawbi Agricultural Station, which is fairly typical 
of the rice areas of Lower Burma, and at the Mandalay Agricultural Station 
which is typical of the irrigated rice land in Upper Burma, a five years’ 
test was done during 1912-17. The results show that nitrates are not only 
ineffective but positively poisonous to swamp rice, that potash alone or in 
combination has no appreciable effect and that the best results are got by 
using phosphate in combination with ammonical nitrogen. Increases of the 
yield up to forty per cent at least were got by the use of sulphate of 
ammonia combined with phosphates, but in no case could the manures be 
made to pay. Calcium cyanamide which was also tried did not give results 
approaching that given by sulphate of ammonia. These experiments have 



since been continued and further new manures have been tried including 
urea and ammo-plios. The latter, when applied at the rate of 100 lb, per 
acre, gave profits varying from eight to thirteen rupees per acre and this 
manure is being demonstrated on a fairly wide scale during the present 
year. The future would appear to be hopeful. The price of artificial 
manures is going down while the price of rice is going up and these condi¬ 
tions are likely to continue. 

Question 11. — Chops. — (a) (?) Since the opening of the Agricultural 
Department in Burma the following crops have been placed under improve¬ 
ment: rice, cotton, beans, grams, chillies, groundnuts, sesamum, tobacco 
and juar. There is nothing to make ns doubt that practically every import¬ 
ant crop can be improved either by simple selection or by crossing and that 
this improvement leads to an immediate enhancement in the value of the 
crop to the cultivator. For the department’s improved rices premiums 
varying from' ten to twenty rupees per hundred baskets are freely given. 
In the case of a solectod cotton, premiums of five rupees per hundred viss 
have been received. The improved gram variety will grow where the old 
variety wilted and died and has completely replaced the old variety, result¬ 
ing in an increase in the annual value of the crop of at least fivo lakhs of 
rupees. In the case of the other crops, they are still under selection and 
are likely to yield corresponding results. 

(it) New crops, which have been introduced during the last twenty 
years, are groundnuts, covering 400,000 acres: Cambodia cotton, the area 
of which is still small but is increasing; rubber, 79,437 acres. Many new 
fodder crops including Guinea grass, Bonn a, Rhodes grass, Kikiyu grass, 
herseem, lucerne, etc., have been tried, but none of these have been able to 
find a place. In the dry zone, no fodder crop so far tried can beat the 
already existing juar. Generally speaking, we cannot hope for very much 
from the introduction of new crops. When a market has been established, 
it is advisable not to attempt to disturb it and the best line is the 
improvement of the existing crop. 

(in) An extensive scheme for the distribution of seed lias been 
organised and is explained in tho memorandum. At present, I can see no 
hope of this work being taken over by a private agency. The demand for 
improved seed and the consciousness of the need for good seed grain which 
exists in F.uropean countries do not yet exist hero to any great extent and 
time is required to foster them. 

(tu) Tho damage by wild animals in Burma is comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant; when it does take place it occurs mainly on the land bordering forest 
areas where elephants, monkeys, pigs, deer and rats do a certain amount 
of damage. Cultivators in these parts are skilled in trapping wild animals 
and in methods of protection. Occasionally crabs—the raft crab which 
migrates from the sea to the paddy fields and back again—do a certain 
amount of damage to rice in the maritime districts. This pest, however, 
can he defeated by delaying planting till it has gone. 

(b) There is no food-crop which, in yielding capacity, can take tho 
place of rice, and rice is the staple food of most parts of Burma. In parts 
of the dry zone, millet seed is oaten alone or mixed with rico. This 

also is a very heavy yielding crop although tho yield is sometimes reduced 
by a fungus attack. The department is at present demonstrating means 
to overcome this attack. On the whole, there is no lack of food-crops in 
Burma either wild or cultivated. We have two curious food-crops which 
I do not think are well known in India and might interest the members of 
the Commission. These are leguminous crops which are grown for their 
roots. The first is Peseinsa (paohyrhizus angulatus) which grows on the 
sandy upland soils of Lower Burma and also on the alluvial tracts of the 
Irrawaddy and other rivers. The other is known as Pemyii (psophocarpus 
tetragonolobus) and is often grown in the irrigated rice areas of Upper 
Burma. Both the roots and the pods of this plant are eaten. Since I came 
to Burma there has also been a large increase in the area under tapioca 
(cassava) on the sandy upland soils of Lower Burma. We have practically 
every known species of pu ! se, including the Rangoon bean which is an 
important article of commerce, and from the jungles are obtained an 
interminable variety of yams and other wild products which are made use 
of by the people. 
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Question 12.— Cultivation. —(t) The department in Burma has not as 
yet had much success in altering the existing system of tillage. The 
difficulty here is that improvements cost money and sometimes time as 
well, and time is precious in a country such as the dry zone of Burma 
where the success of crops like cotton and sesamum frequently depends on 
the cultivator catching the first shower of rain. The Deputy Directors, 
however, have carefully studied tho indigenous methods of tillage and with 
the collaboration of the Agricultural Engineer are attempting improve, 
ments. The main lines of advance would appear to be as follows : — 

(1) The production of a plough which will efficiently prepare the 
land for paddy at one operation. Many European ploughs have been triod 
and attempts have also boen made by European firms to adapt these to 
Indian conditions. All have had to be abandoned cither because of their 
cost or unsuitability. A plough share has now beou designed which can 
be fitted to the body of the Burmese plough and this appears to be proving 
a success. It costs only three rupees. 

(2) The question of row-sowing of the cotton has boen examined. 
The local practice is to broadcast. There is no doubt about the advantages 
of row-sowing but the cultivator’s argument is that it takes too much 
time and too much labour in a Province where labour is not so abundant 
as it is in India. Progress in this direction is accordingly slow. 

(3) The cultivation of the sugarcane crop has been carefully studied 
and there is no doubt that economies can be effected. 

Question 13.— Crop Protection, Internal and External. —(i) <f? (ii) 
The Destructive Insects and Pests Act of 1914 is operative only between 
India as a whole and the rest of the world and affords no protection to Burma 
from diseases which might be imported from India. There are certain 
pests which India possesses and Burma does not yet possess and which it 
would be desirable to exclude, e.[ /., the insect child which attacks juar 
and other grasses, another insect emmolacra which attacks sugarcane, and 
the stem borer of cotton. Doubtless the same may be said of the various 
Provinces in India, Madras, for example, may got disease from Bengal or 
Bombay but so far as I know no intraprovincial legislation has been 
provided. The geographical position of Burma, however, puts that 
Province in a different category and it would probably be advisable to have 
the Pest Act of 1914 revised with a view to giving tho Local Government 
powers to exclude certain seeds or plants imported from India. The matter, 
however, is one which would require careful consideration by exports and 
lip till now not much attention has been paid to it. 

Question 14.— Implements. — (a) (b) & (c) The Agricultural Department 
in Burma has made extensive trials of machinery and implements of 
European manufacture. So far no success has attended the direct introduc¬ 
tion of any of these except on Government farms. Heavy machines such 
as tractors and threshers are much too expensive for tho ordinary cultiva¬ 
tor and difficult to move about owing to want of good roads. In the case 
of threshing machinery, the cultivator has the whole open season in front 
of him and with the exception of parts of Ilanthawaddy district where 
the open season is short owing to lack of roads he finds no difficulty in 
disposing of his crop with bullocks. A few people have tractors but only 
in localities where the conditions aro peculiar. The tractor is of no use 
in the main rice tract of Lower Burma. 

Implements for the use of cultivators must bo— 

(i) light enough for an ordinary pair of bullocks; 

(ii) cheap enough to be within the means of the ordinary cultivator; 

and, 

(iii) capable of being adjusted and repaired on the spot. The 
department has designed the following : — 

(1) An improved plough share for fastening to the ordinary 
Burmese plough body. This is boeoming popular and is likely to be in 
much demand. 

(2) A screw water-lift with wind-mill for the irrigation of hot 
weather paddy, onions and other crops. This implement is a great 
improvement on the crude machine formerly used. It has been copied 
and is now being made in many localities by village carpenters. 

(3) Seed-drill for sesamum, cotton and groundnuts. This has not 
found much favour as cultivators persist in broadcasting. 
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(4) An improved furnace for the malting of jaggery. This is a 
decided imj>roveniont on tho old and is rapidly becoming popular. 

It is difficult to suggest moans whereby tho adoption of implements 
can be hastened. Manufacturers have done little in tho way of becom¬ 
ing acquainted with local conditions. Agricultural Engineers have doubt¬ 
less dono what tlioy could but their timo has often been taken up too much 
with other work such as well boring or the erection of departmental build¬ 
ings. I should like to sco a whole-time expert employed and given sufficient 
leisure to concentrate on the designing of new tillage implements. 

Question 15.--Vetemnart.—- (n) I think the Agricultural and Civil 
Veterinary Departments should bo independent for the reason that they are 
manned by different services and there is apt to bo strong resentment if a 
member of one expert service is put to work undor a member of another. 
I, therefore, think that each department should have its own head. 

( b ) (e) I/ittlo or no progress has been made in the opening of 

dispensaries in Burma and at present there are four only at Pegu, Promo, 
Pafeokku and Myingyan. The Inspector in charge of each is provided for 
from provincial funds. The Council, however, pays the rent of the build¬ 
ing and tho contingent charges for medicines. There does not seem to be 
much demand for these dispensaries in Burma. 

(il) The Burma Villago Act already gives powors to district officers 
to enablo them to deal with tho prevention and suppression of cattle disease. 
A good deal of the disoases in Burma, such as rinderpest, etc., are import¬ 
ed from Siam and tho North-West Frontier. T consider that tho veterinary 
staff on the Frontier should be strengthened. 

(c) Yes. Delays frequently occur m obtaining serum from Muktesar. 
In ono case n consignment went to Bangkok, was then shipped back to 
Rangoon, delivered und used, although it must have boon useless. 

(<j) I advocate tho extension of provincial veterinary research insti¬ 
tutions and provision of a special institute for the preparation of serum for 
Burma. Unless this measure turns out to bo impossible from the point of 
view of finance or otherwise, I consider that it should bo proceeded with 
at once. 

Question 10.—Animal Husbandry.— (a) (i) The local breed of cattlo is 
an extremely hardy ono and up till now was well suited to local conditions. 
With the opening up of better communications, however, especially in 
Lower Burma, a typo of animal is required which will pull a heavier load. 
I proposed to the Burma Agricultural Committee that tho problem of 
improving Burmese cattlo should be attacked in two different ways and at 
two different stations. At ono of theso stations Burmese cows should bo 
crossed with a bull of ono of the heavier Indian breeds and then a herd 
built up from this cross which by selection might give tho desired result. 
At the other station an attempt would be made to improve the breed by 
selection from within. Government has so far sanctioned the opening of 
one small station of about ono hundred acres whore it is hoped that a 
boginning will bo mado this year with an indigenous herd of about twonty 
cows and a hull. Tt may ho noted that there is a great doul of promiscuous 
crossing of Indian and Burmese breeds. Indian cattle aro kept for milk 
purposes by railway employees all along tho lino. T am of opinion that 
the import of cattlo from India should bo stoppod or at least be placed 
under control and the Stock-breeding Committee which met in 1915 
recommended this. The Committee’s recommendation has not, however, 
been given effect to. 

(ii) With tho exception of a small pTii-niaking industry in the 
Sagaing district, which was probably originated by Indians at the Court of 
Ava but which is now entirely run by Burmans, there is no dairying 
industry in Burmese hands at present. Milk drinking is also not common 
among the Burmeso and othor Mongolian people, but there aro signs that 
it is on tho increase at least among the educated classes. Condensed milk 
is largely used among all classes especially as a food for young children, 
the imports of this commodity into Rangoon for the year 1925-26 being of 
a value of forty-one lakhs of rupees. There is, therefore, no immediate 
prospect of a dairying industry of any dimensions being started among 
the Burmeso themselves. The local brood has never been selected for milk, 
with the result that tho yield is very small although high in butter fat. 
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The milk supply of the large towns is mainly in the hands of 
Indians who graze large herds of cows in the neighbouring jungles and 
on the stubbles of the cultivated fields. These herds are usually either of 
Indian cattle or of crosses between the Indian and Burmese. The milk 
industry is conducted on most insanitary lines and that of Rangoon in 
particular is a public scandal. Some attempts have been made to improve 
it. A co-operative dairy was formed recently, but unfortunately the 
prompters knew little or nothing about the milk trade and did not apply 
for advice until too late. A scheme by a European gentleman had to be 
turned down for want of Government support in the matter of getting land. 
The whole question of municipal milk-supply in Burma wants a thorough 
investigation with a view to its reform. 

(b) Grazing ground areas in Lower Burma are usually either swamps 
growing the roughest kind of grass or high land covered with trees or 
bushes. Generally speaking these are overstocked, although in many cases 
areas which are reserved for grazing grounds are scarcely used, being 
unsuitable for the purpose. The overstocking of pastures in Burma is very 
often aggravated, especially near the larger towns, by Indians who keep 
large herds of cattle and in the dry zone of sheep and goats. These 
people may or may not have a fixed abode. In any case they pay no land 
revenue and are purely parasitic. Government has considered this problem 
from time to time but lias never properly tackled it. 

Insufficiency of fodder is common in both Lowor and Upper Burma. 
In the Lower Province, a good deal of paddy straw is wasted by burning 
and as a result there is a period of scarcity towards the end of the hot 
weather and again in August and September before the grass on the bunds 
is fit for cutting. In Upper Burma, want of fodder is sometimes acute in 
bad years. It is felt more there because this is one of the principal 
breeding areas. At such times cattle are driven for long distances to the 
banks of rivers in the search for grass, and free use is also made of the 
leaves of various trees and wild shrubs. 

id) In Lower Burma, the more careful conservation of paddy straw is 
a remedy and I think that decided improvement in this respect is taking 
place. In Upper Burma, it is very difficult to suggest any remedy. There 
is no fodder crop which can beat juar, but only the working bullocks 
get this. In the case of cows and young animals tho only remedy would 
be a limitation of their numbers, but perhaps it is too much to hope for 
this. The nomadic evil has already boen mentioned. 

Question 17.—Aguicultuhai. Industries. — (a) It is not possible to do 
more than make a general statement. In the Upper Burma districts except 
in the irrigated tracts where rice is grown, cultivators find work to do 
during most of the year. In the Lower Burma rice area, work begins early 
in June and continues till the paddy is transplanted in mid-September. 
From mid-September to mid-December there is littlo doing except the 
work of regulating the water in tho fields. Harvesting is from mid- 
December till the end of January. In February carting of paddy is in full 
swing. In March and April and most of May there is a slack season 
which is devoted to religious festivals. This is the principal period for 
outbreaks of crime. 

In the slack season cultivators sometimes find work in carting, cutch 
boiling, cutting fuel and in thatching and mat-making. 

(c) Bee-keeping, poultry-rearing and sericulture are looked askance on 
by strict Buddhists, or at least so they say. Fruit-growing is hampered 
by theft and tho lowness of price due to glutted inarkots. Lac culturo 
has been proved to be unprofitable on the plains. Most cultivators make 
their own ropes and many make their own baskets. A real impediment 
to enterprise in these directions is the restriction of freedom imposed by 
tho communal life of the villages and by tho failure of the people to live 
on their own land. 

(d) A good deal of private enterprise has already been shown in 
establishing small industries in connection with oil-pressing, jaggery 
making, cotton-ginning and rice-hulling. I do not think that Government 
could do any more in this respect. In Burma, we have only a very small 
wheat area and the straw is used for cattle food. Cotton seed is all used 
for oil extraction or for sowing purposes. Nobody seems yet to have tried 
paper manufacture from rice straw, which latter has another possibility in 
industrial alcohol. 



(e) The general drift of industry in Burma in connection with rice- 
milling, cotton-ginning and oil-seed pressing is towards the erection of 
small factories in the rural areas. None of our big towns are important 
manufacturing centres and the industries which support them are concerned 
with the handling and transport of goods rather than with manufacture, 

(/) This was part of the programme of the Agricultural Engineer, 
but he has not as yet had time to take it up to any extent. I think such 
a study would be useful. A good deal of the machinery used in the 
smaller concerns is evidently not very efficient. It is, however, rather 
difficult to say what tho next step should he after an industry has been 
found inefficient, as that would depend on the will and capital of the 
owner. A good deal ol' the inefficiency in rice mills and other concerns 
run by Burmans is not only due to mechanical defects but to other causes 
as well, e.g., unskilled management, ignorance of accounts, slackness of 
discipline and too many holidays. It is often difficult to make an owner 
believe that if liis soason is only five months ho should have a night shift 
as well as a day shift if h'o is to make his business pay. 

Question 23,— General Education. —(a) Although Burma has a higher 
standard of literacy than that of any other Province in India, the 
educational outfit of the average cultivator is very low. This has been 
obtained in the monastery schools whore the village boys receive a 
smattering of reading and writing. They learn little or no arithmetic 
and know practically nothing about geography. The result is that tho 
outside world is to them a blank and it is quite common to lie asked such 
questions as whether England is farther away than India. Tho improve¬ 
ment of elementary school education must bo the fundamental problem in 
all attempts to raise the status of the rural population. Theoretically, 
there would seem to be an excellent basis for the organisation of an 
efficient system in tho monastery schools; hitherto, however, these appear 
to have resisted all attempts at reform and the Education Department, 
has, I believe, more or less given them up in despair. 

(b) I can only suggest something after the type of the farm schools 
mentioned above. These might bo extended to the villages as continuation 
schools probably of a peripatetic nature such as have been established in 
Belgium and other European countries. One thing is certain, viz., that 
the course must be short and practical. If it is long enough to equip a 
boy for any other job than agriculture, he will not return to the land. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital. — (a) The phrase “ to take to agri¬ 
culture ” is ambiguous. It may mean in the first place that men of 
capital and enterprise would buy up large areas and let them out to tenants 
or secondly purchase large sized farms and work them themselves. If the 
first be the moaning it may be said that in Burma, especially in the rice 
tracts of Lower Burma, there is no difficulty in purchasing land. Land, 
in fact, is the most popular form of investment and is bought and sold as 
easily and as frequently as stocks and shares. In this locality there is 
some tendency to tho formation of large estates, almost invariably resulting 
in absentee landlordship and hardly ever in agricultural progress. The 
reasons for this are given in answer to (b) of this question. If we mean, 
however, by “take to agriculture” that educated men of capital and 
enterprise should take up areas of land comparable to large and well 
managed farms in European countries, we are then faced with the 
difficulty that in each of such cases a certain number of existing small 
holders would be dispossessed. The Commission, has been supplied with 
figures which go to show that the average holding in Burma is somewhere 
under ten acres and no man who possessed capital and enterprise could be 
expected to apply them to such a small area. He would, therefore, have 
to buy up other people’s holdings, his purchase would involve dispossession 
and, if the process were ropeated on a considerable scale, the formation 
of a large landless class. This is what happened in England when the 
enclosures began. As a distinguished writer on Agricultural History has 
said “The agricultural problem of holding the balance oven between the 
economic gain and social loss of agricultural progress has puzzled the 
wisest of legislators ”. Under present circumstances, therefore, it would 
appear that in this Province a systotn that would allow' for enlightened 
and beneficent landlordism is the one most likely to combine both economic 
and social progress. We have, however, to produce the enlightened and 
beneficent landlord and tin's is the crux of the whole matter. 
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(b) In this Province the first steps required to be taken towards 
agricultural improvement are provision for the following: — 

(1) Cheap capital. 

(2) A pure seed supply adapted to market requirements. 

(11) Improvements in tillage. 

(4) Improvements iu the breeding of plough cattle. 

(t>) Improvements in the health and physique of labourers and 
tenants. 

(li) Better marketing conditions. 

(7) Intelligence and the conscious idea of progress in landlords and 
tenants. 

It is clear that, unless a landowner has tlie means to employ agencies 
which can help him along the directions indicated in (1) to (6), it will 
be impossible for liim, however good his intentions are, to do anything 
to improve his land or his tenants. The Agricultural, Co-operative, 
Public Health and Veterinary Departments aro now at work to help in 
these directions and Government is also preparing a scheme for land 
mortgage banks, it is hoped that these agencies will remove the difficulties 
formerly existing against advance along the first six lines above. The 
impediments arising under (7) are ol a more deep-seated nature and may 
bo referred to under tho heads of apathy, tiiriftlessness and want of fore¬ 
sight. In Burma, as in most Eastern countries, the idea of progress is 
not so conscious and persistent as it is in the West and the tendency in 
Burma is to place less value than Western people do on merley “Material” 
benefits, as they are called. There is accordingly more of what Europeans 
would designate as extravagance or. uneconomic expenditure in connection 
with religious usages and social customs and thrift has not tho same place 
of honour among the virtues as it has iu Europe. I believe that this is a 
passing phase which will yield to education and the forces of general 
progress. Under this head may bo mentioned the absonce of useful handbooks 
on Agriculture such as undoubtedly played an important part in European 
advance. As agricultural education extends, an improvement in this matter 
should bo expected. 

Question 25.—Wblpaub or Huhal Pom. avion.— (6) No. Settlement 
Officers usually publish very full reports. To conduct special economic 
surveys would require special staff and the result would very likely roveal 
nothing very new. 

APPENDIX 

Note on the relations Between the Central and Provincial Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture by the Director of Agriculture, Burma. 

Since writing the answer to Question 4 (a) of tho Questionnaire, I have 
had the opportunity of reading some of the published evidence given before 
this Commission by officers of both the central and provincial departments of 
agriculture. It is clear that the trend of evidence is to the effect that 
the central department, in order to fulfil its functions in tho future and 
to enable it to moot the changed circumstances since the introduction of 
the Reforms, must be reorganised. The evidence of Dr. Clouston seems 
to point to the fact that in some of the Provinces at least the advice of 
Pusa is no longer required. This, however, must inevitably be the case so 
long as Pusa attempts to tackle problems for the solution of which the 
Provinces themselves have now provided an adequate staff. 

In my answer to the Questionnaire I laid some emphasis on tho necessity 
for maintaining a strong central department. 1 may here recapitulate 
the reasons which led me to do so. They are as follows: — 

(1) In a federal system the Central Government must of necessity 
have the highest prestige and it follows that so must its various subordinate 
departments. 

(2) There are, more particularly in India proper, large homogeneous 
areas which present problems of an all-l'ndia character which can be dealt 
with most efficiently and economically by a central agency. 

(3) Specialists in particular matters can best be trained at a central 
station. 
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(4) A reserve of officers can be maintained for filling provincial 
vaeaueics. It is nowadays practically impossible to got an olficer trans¬ 
ferred from one Provinco to another. 

Spoaking for Burma there i^ not, I think, the same necessity for co¬ 
operation with the Contral Government as tliero is in somo of tho other 
Provinces of India. By far tho most important of our problems aro those 
connected with rico and tlieso problems aro scarcely, if at all, reljitod to 
the rico problems of Indian Provinces. Burma is the only Province which 
exports rice on a largo scale and its problems, therefore, are those of 
millers in addition to those of cultivators. They are host dealt with by 
tho provincial department. On tho other hand, we have other problems 
in the solution of which the help of the centrul department would be of 
some advantage. In this category are included problems dealing with 
insect attack, fungus attack, animal nutrition, the improvement of tobacco, 
of oil-soeds and of cotton, it is also, 1. think, desirablo on more general 
grounds thut Burma should fall info lino with other Provinces. Attendance 
at the Board of Agriculture and co-operation with tho central department’s 
officers and thoreby with tho officers of other provincial departments are 
bound to quickon the intelligence of the local stall, to enlarge its outlook 
and to promote a wider esprit de corps than would be possible among tho 
workers in a single Province. I have endeavoured accordingly to sketch 
out what 1 consider tho central department should bo and what the 
relations oi the provincial departments to it should bo and 1 place my 
views before the Commission tor what they are worth. 

In tho first place, i think the Board of Agriculture should be maintained 
in its old or in a s.ightly altered form as a purely advisory body. It never 
was a Board with any powers but was merely an annual convention or 
general assembly of ollieials and other persons interested in agricultural 
development in India. 1 consider that such a body is of very great use 
in sweeping together into one net tho opinions of a great many different 
people on agricultural matters and in aflording an occasion for the proper 
discussion ol these matters. The Board too, as formerly constituted, gave 
an opportunity to the younger members of the department to meet their 
colleagues of other Provinces and discuss with them the problems engaging 
thoir attention at tho moment. Such opportunity for the interchange of 
ideas I believe to bo of the very greatest educational importance. I would, 
therefore, have a Board of Agriculture meeting, as before, every two years 
and submitting its findings for the acceptance of Government. 

To correlate tho work of the central and provincial departments it is 
necessary to have a body with real powers on which both are represented. 
Dr. Clouston makes proposals which appear to involve a Board of Agri¬ 
culture, an Advisory Council and an Executive Committee. It appears 
to mo that in addition to tho Board only one body is necessary, which 
might bo called the “ Central Agricultural Research Committco. ” It would 
of necessity be a much smaller body than the Board. It should have a 
representative of each of the sections or bureaus of the central department, 
u representative also of each of tho provincial departments and probably 
a representative from each of the major 1 Chambers of Commerce. To it 
would bo sent projects which had been approved by the Government of 
India and its duty would be to mako definite arrangements for carrying 
out tho jjrojoct iu each case and for the provision and apportioning of 
funds, it is, I think, verv desirable that this body should have at its dis¬ 
posal a special fund for the financing of research. I favour a fund to be 
raised by an acre cess rather than by a 1 cess on exports. An acre cess 
would enable provision to bo made for research in the case of crops which 
are not exportod, e.g., rico, in the caso of which, if an export cess were 
decided on, Burma would have to pay for the rest of India and such a 
proposal would bo unpopular as Burma already pays about a crore of 
rupees by way of rice cess. In order to promote uniformity tho funds 
now at tho disposal of tho Indian Central Cotton Committee should bo 
taken over by tho proposed now Central Agricultural Research Committee 
and tho cotton work would fall into line with the other projects of tho 
Central Government. 

Tho Committee proposed above would have administrative functions 
mainly. An executive agency is already partly to hand in the existing 
Pusa Institute and its staff, in tho Central Cotton Committee, tho Dairy¬ 
ing and Animal Nutrition Institute at Bangalore and the Sugurcnno Station 
at Coimbatore. 
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Dr. Clouston’s evidence seems to indicate an intention to maintain the 
existing arrangements at Pusa and to go on extending the central depart¬ 
ment by the addition of various committees on the lines of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, working more or less independently of Pusa 
and its staff. It is desirable, however, that the experts at Pusa should 
have organic connection with all the activities of the department. Ob¬ 
viously the difficulties in which Pusa finds itself at the present time are 
the result of the absence of such an organic connection, which means that 
the experts there are more or less working in vacua. They have too little 
connection with the officers of the provincial departments and too little 
also with the other activities of the central department. The following 
organisation is, therefore, proposed to include all the central department’s 
activities: — 

(1) An Agricultural Adviser who should, if possible, he a Secretary to 
Government. He should not, as at present, have charge of the Pusa Insti¬ 
tute but his duties should be to take general administrative control, co¬ 
ordinate the department’s schemes and support them before Government. 

(2) A Director-General of Central Research who would have under 
him an organisation consisting of the following bureaus, sections or offices, 
whichever name may appear best: — 

(i) Soils and Chemistry. 

(ii) Entomology. 

(Hi) Mycology and Bacteriology. 

(iv) Engineering. 

(v) Economics and Statistics. 

(vi) Animal Husbandry and Dairying. 

(vii) Crop improvement, with sub sections, if necessary, for cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, sugarcane, rice, oii-seods and horticulture. 

Each bureau or section should have a Director working under the 
Director-General. The responsibilities of these would vavy and their emolu¬ 
ments would, of course, vary as well, e.g., the Bureau of Crop Improvement 
would obviously he by far the lioaviest of tho posts and would require to 
be directed by a phurt-breeder of long experience and established reputa¬ 
tion. 

When a project pronosod by the Board of Agriculture or otherwise 
had received the approval of Government, it would he sent to the Central 
Agricultural Research Committee which should meet at least once a year 
and the Committee would then procoed to allot funds and apportion the 
work between the various buroaus. In tho case of various crops of all- 
India importance, e.g., tobacco, it may be necessary for the Committee 
to open now stations in some of the Provinces. These stations should he 
entirely under the control of tho Central Government. Responsibility 
should not be divided between the Central Government and the provincial 
departments and for this reason I do not favour the giving of grants to 
provincial departments by the Central Government. In other words, the 
machinery proposed is entirely the Central Government’s machinery and 
any work to he carried out would he Central Government’s work from start 
to finish. 


Oral Evidence. 


60903. The Chairman ; Mr. McKerral, you are Director of Agriculture 
in Burma?—Yes. 

60904. Will you tell the Commission shortly what your own past ex¬ 
perience and appointments may have been?—I first of all graduated at the 
University of Glasgow, taking the M.A. degree there with Honours in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, After that, hearing that the Indian 
Agricultural Service was being started, and being rather attracted by the 
work of that service, I went to Edinburgh where I took tho B.Sc. in Agri¬ 
culture. In addition to the B.Sc., I took separate courses in mycology 
and bacteriology. In 1907, I was appointed to the Burma Agricultural 
Service. From 1907 to 1910, I was Deputy Director of Agriculture in Burma. 
After 1910, I was transferred to Pusa as Assistant to the then Inspector- 
General of Agriculture. After leave in 1911, I returned to Burma and 
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was Deputy Director, Southern Circle, till 1920, From 1920 to 1923, I was 
Deputy Director, Northern Circle. In 1923, I took up my present appoint¬ 
ment. 

60905. The organisation and disposition of the agricultural staff in 
Burma is set out for us in tho provincial memorandum which has been in 
our hands now for some months, but as it is not proposed, following our 
usual practice, to publish that memorandum, I think it might be well 
if you would give us at this stage again, quite shortly an outline of the 
personnel and its distribution through the Province?—Perhaps I had 
better begin by describing the sanctioned appointments in the various 
cadres; I have got them here. In the Indian Agricultural Service we have 
a sanctioned cadre of sixteen of which twelve have been recruited up to 
date; but of these sixteen originally sanctioned two were meant for tho 
Shan States, which are now separate from Burma. We have a Burma 
Agricultural Provincial Service on a pay of Rs. 300 increasing by Its. 20 
to Rs. 800; the sanctioned cadre is nineteen. Fifteen have been appointed 
up to date, of whom four are temporary. Then we have a Subordinate 
Service on a scale of Rs. 150 to Rs. 300, tho sanctioned cadre being 102. 
We previously had a junior grade of this Subordinate Service, but recruit¬ 
ment to that has now been stopped, the number of men still remaining in 
the junior grade counting against the vacancies in this Subordinate Service. 
Then we have a grade of fioldmen on a pay of Rs. 30 increasing by Rs. 2 
to Rs. 60; the sanctioned number of appointments is fifty-two and we 
have recruited thirty-two up to date. In addition to these regular sorvices, 
we have a Sericultural Section, a small section of four senior assistants 
and four fieldmen, and wo have an Agricultural Engineering Section. These 
services are distributed between tho Agricultural and Research College, 
Mandalay, and the field work. The Agricultural College in Mandalay has 
the following superior staff: one Professor of Agriculture and Principal 
of the College, one Agricultural Chemist, one Economic Botanist, one 
Mycologist and, in addition, tho Engineer who is outside the cadre of 
the ordinary service. For field work the Province has been divided up 
into nine circles. Subsequent to the Retrenchment Committee’s report, 
we amalgamated two of the''e circles into ono, so that we have now eight 
circles, each in charge of a Deputy Director. Each circle is to be provided 
with a central farm; the staff of the central farm consists of two senior 
Agricultural Assistants and three fieldmen. In addition to that, two senior 
Agricultural Assistants are also allowed for demonstration work in each 
district of the Province. 

00900. What is the prime purpose of these district farms P—They are 
meant for experimental purposes. 

60907. And not for demonstration?—Not for demonstration. 

60908. Have you any peripatetic organisation apart from that which 
you have described?—We have two senior Agricultural Assistants for each 
district, 

60909. And do they travel about?—Yes, they travel about. 

60910. How about tho quality of your demonstrators?—Most of the 
men whom we have appointed lor that work up to date have been graduates 
of the Poona Agricultural College. Our own Agricultural College was only 
opened in 1921., and prior to that we had to avail ourselves of tho Agri¬ 
cultural College in Poona. 

60911. Are your demonstrators equipped at all on the practical and 
commercial side? If a cultivator asks them for advice about marketing, for 
instance, or about farm management, are they capable of answering in¬ 
telligently?—I think so. 

60912, Do you regard that as important?—Yes. 

60913. A man may be extremely good technically, but if he cannot talk 
to the cultivator in a fashion to impress the cultivator with his own general 
knowledge of farming, the cultivator is not likely to listen to his advice 
about a particular crop; would you agree with that?—Quite so. 

60914. Is it your opinion that a fair share of your attention and of 
your budget expenditure has been devoted to demonstration as compared 
with research?—I think there has been fairly even distribution between 
the two. 
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60915. Do you think, to use a modernism, that you are getting the 
godds over the counter? Is that which you have available being put at 
the disposal of the cultivator?—I think so. 

60916. Have you had any success with shows?—Do you mean cattle 
shows ? 

60917. Yes, cattle shows or produce shows?—Yes, we have a number of 
cattle show's and produce shows every year iti various districts. 

60918. As regards agricultural teaching, your new college at Mandalay 
is hardly under way yet?—The new college was only opened in 1924. So 
that we have only had three years’ experience of that work and W’e have 
encountered a certain amount of difficulty. 

60919. Are you satisfied with the calibre of the teaching there?—Yea. 

60920. I think you mentioned at one point in your note that, in your 
view, the teaching is apt to conflict with the interests of research?—And 
I most decidedly think so. 

60921. Do you not think, provided the research worker is not asked to 
teach too much or to teach subjects too elementary, that in all experience 
in this country and in other countries teaching and research have a very 
beneficial action each upon the other?—That is so I believe, but our 
difficulty here is that the teaching is too elementary; it takes up a good 
deal of time in w'hat must be drudgery to a man who is doing research. 

60922. But when full development at your college takes place, would 
you not yourself like to see your research workers occasionally lecturing 
to your students?—I think it would he advisable if they kept in touch by 
lecturing to, say, the advanced students. 

60923. You have, in Burma, three very distinct areas which are described 
with clearness in the memorandum. Is it your opinion that the Agricultural 
Department, both in research and in demonstration, has given a fair 
amount of attention to the problems of each of these areas?—It has given 
sufficient attention to the Lower Burma wet area and to the dry area of 
the mid-zone, but we have not yet done very much with the northern area. 

60924. It is natural to take the nearest problem first?—Yes. 

60925. That is what has happened I suppose?—Yes. 

60926. But are you satisfied you have done what ought to be dono with 
the dry tract?—Yes; we might have done more, of course, but I think wo 
have done all we could with the staff and resources at our disposal. 

60927. Would you say the dry tract offers more scope for improved 
methods and better crops than does the wet tract?—It offers more scope 
in the sense that it has got more crops; it has got multiple cropping, 
whereas the lower wet tract is a one-crop tract. 

60928. In your answer to Question 1 (a) (i) you say: “Most of the 
plant-breeding work Falls on the Deputy Directors as the subject is too 
wide to be dealt with by one Economic Botanist at the College. On 
the whole, I consider the present system satisfactory except that the training 
in plant-breeding given at the various agricultural institutions in Europe 
is not sufficient to enable Deputy Directors to begin straightaway on their 
arrival.” Would you enlarge upon that a little and tell us m what 
particular direction these men have been found to fail P I do not say they 
have been found to fail exactly. 

60929. Then to fall short of your standard?—They fall a little short of 
the knowledge that they might have when they arrive. I mean the men 
who have taken the ordinary agricultural course do not, I think, get the 
amount of teaching in genetics and plant-breeding which they might get. 

60930 Do you mean thev are deficient in the knowledge of how to go 
about the work?—They have had no practical experience of it before they 
come out. 

60931. Sir Thomas Middleton: I think your point is that the ordinary 
under-graduate course at a British institution does not include any consider¬ 
able course in plant-breeding and genetics? That is the point, yes, 

60932, The method of giving instruction in plant-breeding is to select 
students after graduation and to put them through special courses; that 
is what is done in Britain?—Yes, 

3 
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GG933, You have been getting, your Deputy Directors directly after 
graduation ?—Yes. 

60934. They have hud no post-graduate instruction at Home?—Not 
usually. 

60935. And that is the reason why they come out without the knowledge 
in tiro technique of plant-breeding that you would desire?—Yes. 

60936. The Chairman, : You give us, in answer to Question 1 (a) (it), 
the position as regards veterinary research. You are definitely of opinion 
that the laboratory provision is adequate to the immediate needs of the 
Province. Is it the case that the two officers that you mention in your 
answer as being a,,out to he recruited have now been recruited?—One 
has been recruited, I believe, and is on his way out; one has not yet been 
recruited. 

60937. In answer to Question 1 (c), which ran: “Can you suggest any 
particular subject for research not at present being investigated to which 
attention might usefully be turned?”, you make some interesting sugges¬ 
tions. Have you any indications that there might be an opening for the 
export of frozen soft fruit from Burma?—We have certain fruits in Burma 
which 1 do not think are known at all in the European market, the 
lnangostcen, for example, and one or two others. I think it might be worth 
while making an attempt to get these marketed. 

60938. I remember twenty years ago a fruit called the durian?—Yes. 
I do not think that would he a very favourite fruit in London though 
many in Burma quito enjoy it. 

60939. Has your department paid any attention to any particular form 
of container or package used for the export of any fruit or vegetable 
produce?—No. 

60040. Is that a possibility that might be examined, do you think?—Tt 
might he, yes. 

60941. You have a great variety of forest timbers here, have you not?— 
Yes, a tremendous variety. 

60942. You mention the possibility of successful attack on the insects 
that do so much damage to certain classes of produce during transport 
by sea. Do you know whether any representations have been made to 
any organisation in Great Britain which might he prepared to give a grant 
or' to undertake that w r orkP—I cannot say, hut my attention was drawn 
to an attempt which was made some years ago to export a particular 
bean which grows in Burma, to Australia I think it was, but it was found 
to be impossible because of the amount of damage done by insects on 
shiphoard. 

60943. Are you familiar with the activities of the Marketing Board?—I 
have read some of the publications. 

60944. Do you know that this particular subject is one which that 
Board might be willing to take up and, in part, to finance?—T do not 
know, 

60945. I think you will find that is so; it might be a very important 
contribution to the export trade of Burma in the particular lines of produce 
affected?—Yes, it would. 

60946. In answer to our Question 2 (i), on agricultural education, you 
sav: “ Instruction to adult cultivators is given at most of the central farms 
of v the department.” That is a practical short course, is it?—Yes. 

60947. Are they grouped as a course or treated as individual learners?— 
They come in batches and they are treated together when they come; we 
have had this for many years now. 

60948. Is it successful?—Wo have had a certain amount of success from 
it, but I should not say it has been a great success; it has been too 
haphazard to he successful; that is why I am trying to improve it by 
having a definite course. 

60949, You are moving in the direction of systematising that method 
by the creation of farm schools with a graduate in charge of each?—Yes. 

60950. Have you any indication as to whether these graduates are going 
to prove equal to the occasion?—We have only just begun. We have two 
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of these farm schools this year as an experimental measure. One 1 aiu 
familiar with, the other I have not yet inspected. The other is the Hmawbi 
Farm which has nine or ten pupils and I think it is doing quite well. You 
will be able to see it on Sunday when you go there. 

60961. is it free to cultivators?—It i,s more than free. The cultivators 
who attend get stipends. 

60952. Professor Gang alee : How many such schools have you?—Two. 

60953. Is the attendance satisfactory?—It is only being tried as an 
experimental measure. J cannot say as yet. 

60954. The Chairman : Meantime 1 judge from your answer to Question 
2 (■»), on page 3, that your department is tending to grow and thereby 
more posts are being created. Is it the case that in the immediate future 
the output of the Mandalay College will find sufficient appointments waiting 
for it?—The time will come shortly when tlio College will only have to 
supply the wastage for the services. 

60955. You have reached that point?—We will reach that in about four 
years time. 

60956. in auswer to Question 2 (viii), you raise the principle of nature 
study and school plots. Have you had any opportunity of observing 
closely the workings of these in the Provinces P-—We used to do the inspection 
of these school plots at the request of the Education Department, The 
conclusion which I camo to was that the work was not well done. We 
found that it was lacking in supervision. After that the Education 
Department took a man from our department and put him in charge of 
the whole of the work. 1 think there was some improvenment then but 
a little later the whole scheme was turned down by the Finance Department. 

60957. Conducting nature study is not as easy as it appears?—I should 
think not. ft wants a lot of supervision. 

60958. And genuine understanding on the part of the teachers?—Quite 
so. 

60959. Do most of your teachers in rural primary schools belong to the 
agricultural class or do they belong to the town?—I am afraid 1 cannot 
say. The Director of Public Instruction may ho able to answer that. 

60960. Do you provide any instruction in account-keeping or in the 
business side of farming at these short courses, or are they purely 
technical?—We hope to have. During the present year we are simply 
experimenting with the curriculum. We do not know what we can teach, 

60961. Are you going to teach marketing as a subject?—I. have not 
thought about that. 

60962. I see, like many others, you come to the conclusion that 
demonstration on the cultivators’ own holdings is the most successful way 
of tackling the question?—Yes. 

60963. Have you any demand from cultivators for teaching in elementary 
mechanics, care of machinery and so on?—There is no great demand. Wo 
have a certain number of applications from people who want to start 
small factories, small mills, for help and advice. 

60964. Is it the policy of the department, so far as the matter lies with 
it, to encourage that development?—Yes. 

60966. Do you think that the extent to which rice milling, for instance, 
is carried on as a local industry has affected the purely rural standard of 
living and, where it exists, the rural wage?—Ins, I. think so. It must 
certainly do so. 

60966. To that extent do you regard it as a very valuable element in 
the situation?—Yes. 

60967, You give us a list of the successes which the department is able 
to show! Where does the demand come from for potatoes from the 
Southern Shan States?-—The demand is both internal and external. About 
half the crop is consumed internally and the other half is exported to 
Calcutta. 

60968, Have you been renewing the seed?—We have lieen renewing the 
seed continually by importing potatoes from Scotland. 



60969. What contribution have you been able, as a department, to 
make towards cotton-growing in the Province?—1 am afraid our contribu¬ 
tion has been rather small so far. We have an experimental farm at 
Mahlaing which, 1 think, you are visiting in about ten days’ time, and 
another farm at Allanmyo which you are also visiting. Both these farms 
deal with cotton. We have selected varieties of cotton wbich we are 
distributing, but we have not been able to go far along those lines as we 
have had to encounter two or three bad seasons at the beginning of the 
distribution work. This has of course set back the work. Cotton is one 
of our most difficult crops. 

60970. Do you think it offer's good hope of making progressive changes?— 
Yes, the acreage is small compared with the acreages in India but a good 
deal of improvement can be made both by way of increasing the ginning 
percentage, the yield and by ( improving the staple. 


60971. Is it not an important money crop for the people who are growing 
it?—It is one Of the important money crops. They grow groundnut as 
well. 

60972. How do you compare the purchasing' power of villagers in the 
cotton area with that of the cultivator in the Lower Burma rice-growing 
tract?—It is rather difficult to make a comparison. I should say that 
the cultivator in the cotton area is in a much more precarious position 
than the cultivator in the Lower Burma or rice-growing tract. In a good 
year, for instance, two years ago, I think with the prices got for cotton 
cultivators of cotton were probably better oif than cultivators of rice in 
Lower Burma. 

60973. The Middle Burma tract does not suffer from shortage of moisture, 
does it?—It does; the shortage of moisture is a limiting factor there. 

60974. Has any attempt been made, by the introduction of _ green 
manuring or any other practice or method of tillage, to meet that difficulty? 
—Yes, we have tried demonstrating line-sowing and inter-cultivation of 
cotton. We found on the experimental farms that in a good year the 
yield of cotton could be nearly doubled by that method, but there arc 
difficulties in the way of introducing it. One difficulty is labour, and 
another is that tho cultivator must sow after the first shower of rain. II 
he misses that shower, ho probably misses the crop, so that ho is reluctant 
to take to that method. 

60975. Does the land get very hard in tho dry season?—No; it is sandy 
soil. 

60976. So that ploughing is possible in any season?—Yes; as a matter 
of fact we have demonstrated it. The land is ploughed up after cotton 
so as to absorb tho first, shower of rain the next year. 


60977. Will you tell us about the condition of the draught cattle in 
the dry tract?—The dry tract is one of the principal stock-breeding areas 
in the Province. The Burmese breed of cattle is a very hardy and nimble 
breed. The milch cows, however, are simply let loose and scarcely any 
attention is given to them. The young cattle look after thomselves, so 
that tho Burmese bullock by tho time lie conies to the plough is really 
a survival of the fittest. 


60978. What is the season of the fodder shortage in the dry middle 
trad?—In the dry middle tract the principal fodder crop is juar (millet). 
This is given only to the working bullocks. In addition to juar stalks a 
little oil-cake is also given. Milking cows and young cattle get nothing 
but grass. 


60979 Is there a definite fodder shortage at any particular season of 
the yearP—Yes, sometimes. In Lower Burma, there is often a shortage 
of fodder just before the rains. The fodder there is paddy straw If 
the cultivator does not take the trouble to lay in a sufficient stock of 
paddy there is sometimes a shortage, but there is no reason why there 
should’ be a shortage. Sufficient paddy straw is grown to feed the cattle 
in Lower Burma. Then again there is a shortage sometimes towards tho 
middle of the rains, before the grass on the bunds of the paddy fields is 
high enough to be cut. Of course in Upper Burma in the dry zone, very 
often there is extreme shortage. 
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60960. I do not quite gather what is the season of shortage in the 
middle dry tract? is it m the spring?—Yes; I should say in the hot 
weather just before the rains. 

60981. How about the tractive power of the bullock? Is it insufficient 
for the work?—It has been sufficient for the worfi up to date. I think 
probably we want a heavier bodied animal now, and some of the cultiva¬ 
tors seem to realise that. 

60982. Would the tractive power of the bullock be the limiting factor 
as regards the introduction of improved ploughs?—Undoubtedly. At the 
same time the bullock is strong enough to pull the plough that we are 
demonstrating now. 

60983. In answer to Question 4 («), you make some observations about 
the organisation of research generally and you have cited the case of 
the United States of America. You point to the need for certain work 
being carried on and certain functions being discharged by the Central 
Government, and you make your scheme quite clear. Do you think the 
Provinces would, as a whole, welcome the setting up of research stations 
financed and conducted by the Government within their boundaries?—1 
do not know, but I do not see why there should be any objection so long 
as they have not got to pay for them. 

60984. I understand from your note that you aro suggesting that such 
central resoarch stations should bo manned entirely by the servants of 
the Central Government?—Yes. 

60985. Are you contemplating any inter-connection between central sta¬ 
tions sited in the Provinces and the provincial agricultural research stations 
in the Provinces ?—-The research conducted by the central research officers 
in the Province would be to the advantage of the Province, but I think 
it ought to he conducted by the central department. 

60986. If your ptan were developed it would mean a very important 
addition to the personnel employed by the Government of India, would 
it not?—Yes. 

60987. Assuming that such a scheme were to be adapted, would you 
expect to find men available in the world market at this stage?--I think 
the supply grows to meet the demand, and if it became known that men 
were wanted they would turn up. 

60988. You would not find them to-morrow, but you do think that in 
five or six years’ time men would bo found to meet the demand ?- -Yes. 

60989. You have, of course, in mind the fact that other research 
departments in other parts of the Empire and, indeed, outside its boundaries 
are being developed very rapidly at this moment?—That is so. 

60990. Would you like to say anything about the virtues or the reverse 
of the five-year contract as a means of attracting the highest type of research 
worker?—1 am not in favour of short-term appointments. I think it is 
much better to have a service. If a man wbre engaged only for a short 
term, that is for five years, he would tend to think too much about what 
ho was going to do after that five years when his term is up. 

60991. Would you be surprised to learn that Professor Biffen told us 
that it takes him nine years from the moment when he starts on a parti¬ 
cular plant-breeding experiment before ho recommends his new variety to 
the farming community?—That, of course, is the real objection to the 
short-term appointment, 

60992. Are you at all familiar with what is taking place in Australia 
in this matter of the development of central activity?—No; I only saw a 
notice in the papers the other day. I have no personal acquaintance with 
Australia. 

60993. I happen to know that country well, and the position was that 
the States were extremely jealous of each other before the federation in 
1900, and equally so thereafter for a number of years, but that jealousy, 
gradually grew less and lately the tendency has been to realise that there 
are certain things the Federal Government can do which no State can do 
for itself and the development is in that direction, without any infringing 
of the prerogative or fields of self-government of the States. What relation 
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do you think your central research council which you suggest sjiould hear 
to Push as a central research station!' Should it be an advisory or a 
controlling body so far as central stations go?—Mainly advisory 1 should 
say. Pusa would be controlled by the Director. 

60994, When you conic down to tho day-to-day administration you are 
prepared to depend upon your Director whose authority would not he 
impaired by your scheme?—Yes. 

60995. 1 do not know whether there is anything that you would care 
to add at this stage to your very interesting suggestions in this particular 
direction?—1 cannot think of anything. 

60996. What view do you form of the prestige that Pusa enjoys in the 
Provinces generally at this moment as compared with that which it held, 
say, fifteen years ago?—i think its prestige has fallen greatly. 

60997. How do you account for that?—Because it has nob got the 
opportunities which it used to have. The growth of the departments in 
the Provinces has more or less taken the feet from under Pusa; it has 
been isolated; l understand also that tho staff has been greatly reduced and 
the men who are there are not working under the same advantageous 
conditions as obtained, say, ten or fifteen years ago. 

60998. Professor (laiujidee : What about the quality ?—.1 have heard the 
opinion expressed that the quality of some of the recent work is not up to 
the previous standard; but that, of course, is only one man’s opinion and 
how much stress can bo put on that 1 do not know. We certainly saw 
very valuable work being done at Pusa some twenty years ago. 

00999. The. Chairman; You give us an important note in' answer to 
Question 4 (v) ( i) and (ii)'. Yon say that both the agricultural and Veterinary 
Services in Burma are at the present moment understaffed and that consider¬ 
able difficulty has been experienced in getting the right type of recruit. Has 
any policy been adopted by Government in regard to this matter?—Not at 
present, but the matter is being considered. 

61000. Is it your view that if you want to get the right type of man 
you must pay him enough to attract him?—1 think so. 

61001. You are inclined to favour an acreage cess as a means of financing 
the progress of agriculture, rather than an export cess; is that so?—Yes. 

61002. Do you think there is any need for a special cess? Is it sound 
to finance agriculture by a special cess?—I do not know. I am afraid that 
it is a question of finance, and I would leave that alone. 

61003. That is probably a sound view?— T. only wanted to stress the fact 
that Burma already pays something over a drove of rupees in rice cess. 

61004. Can you give us some idea of the extent of the planting interest 
or the size of the planting community in Uurm%?—Tile acreage under 
rubber, which is our only important planting crop, t s about 70,000 to 
80,000 acres. I think I have given in the memorandum the total value 
of the exports of rubber. It is about a eroro of rupees annually. 

61005. Do you think the planting community is getting a fair share of 
your attention?—They have not had very much up to now. 

61006. Have they asked for it?—No; I do not think so; 1 think they 
are more inclined to develop their own organisation. 

61007. Where such organisations have boon developed and are doing 
good work, are you as a department in touch with their work?—They have 
no organisation at present. 

61008. It is only an intention to organise themselves for research; Qiey 
have not achieved it?—Yes. 

61009. When they do organise, do you think it is important to keep in 
touch with the research carried on by that organisation?—Yes. The 
situation at present is that the Mycologist gives advice about diseases in 
rubber; that is about all we do. 

61010. Turning to another question, has it been considered at all 
whether it would be wise to develop the department in the Tenasserim 
Province, in view of the important possibilities of development?—1 do not 
understand. 
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61011. Have you any experimental farm and so on in the Tenasserim 
area?—Yes; we have just opened one. 

61012. Are the problems in that tract different from the problems with 
which you are familiar in Upper Burma?—In Tenasserim we nave planting 
problems; the possibility is mainly on the planting side. 

61013. Tea and coffee?—Yes, and coconut. 

61014. Is your dopartemnt in touch with the quinine-growing that is 
taking place in that Province?—No, that is done by the Government of 
India. 

61015. Have you large estates, properties of large area, farmed by 
Human gentlemen? Does that state of things exist at all?—There are 
very large estates of paddy lands extending to thousands of acres. 

61016. Is there any demand from any quarter for estate managers?— 
Not as yet. 

61017. What provision are you now making for tho formation of your 
new Superior Provincial Agricultural Service on the recommendations of 
Lord Lee’s Commission?-—There is no official announcement about it yet. 
I have seen tho papers; 1 do not know whether I can give it out. 

61018. That is a problem which will he very soon pressing upon you; 
is it not?—Yes. 

61019. Can you give post-graduate training of a satisfactory nature 
anywhere in the Province?—-Not yet; the college at Mandalay is not 
sufficiently developed for that. 

01020. How long will it take before tho college at Mandalay can give 
satisfactory post-graduate courses?- -I could not possibly say, 1 might guess 
possibly ten years. 

61021. Ten years?—In ton years’ time we shall have a good deal more 
experience. 

61022. How about your practice in the matter of recording your experi¬ 
ments and tho results that you achieve? Are you satisfied with that?— 
Yes, I am satisfied. When you go to Hmawhi and other farms, you will 
see the methods adopted. The results are published in the annual reports. 

61023. Would you agree that it is just as important that the experi¬ 
ments which fail should he recorded as that successes should he registered? 
—Yes; quite so; they are recorded. 

61024. Mistakes are bound to he made, hut they may make as substan¬ 
tial a contribution towards progress as successes?—That is so. 

61025. Has there been any attempt to assess the detail of the indebted¬ 
ness of the rural population?—Almost every Settlement Officer, T think, 
makes enquiries into indebtedness during the course of tho settlement. 

61026. Are all the particulars of debts secured on mortgage available 
in the settlement reports?—I think so. hut f am not quite sure; T do not 
profess sufficient knowledge of the subject to he able to give evidence of 
much value. 

61027. You probably agree that, in relation to agricultural progress, 
for obvious reasons indebtedness is a most important factor?—It is a very 
important factor. 

61028. Are you satisfied with the service given by tho railways?—No: 
we have not sufficient railways in Burma. I think the service of existing 
railways is good enough, but we want more lines. 

61029. What do you want; main lines or feeder lines?—Both main lines 
and feeder lines. One of our divisions, the Arakan Division, is completely 
isolated from the rest of Burma, except by sea; most of Tenasserim is 
practically the same. 

61030. Do you think Burma has had a fair share of the Railway Board’s 
attention?—It has not up to date, I am afraid. 

61031. Is motor transport likely to make an important contribution 
towards the movement of agricultural produce ?—I should think so; I think 
it is getting very popular as far as passenger traffic is concerned. 

61032. But the great hulk of your movement in produce is by water? 
—And by rail. 
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61033. You told the Commission that you have not had occasion to study 
the question of finance in relation to agriculture: that was in relation to 
the particular problem of indebtedness. But I take it the same applies to 
taccayi loans, the need for long-term money and so on. Would you care 
to discuss them at this stage? Take, first, long-term loans?—I have read 
the draft Bill (the Land Mortgage Bill), but I am afraid I have not studied 
it very carefully; I think it is quite a good scheme, on paper at least. 

61034. Apart from the need for long-term credit for financing old 
established debts, do you think there are many improvements which might 
he effected by cultivators or landlords if they got long-term loans?—Yes, 
I think so. 

61035. In what direction ?—The use of artificial manures for rice in 
Burma is becoming a matter of importance and it will be a matter of 
increasing importance as the years go on. There aro many other matters, 
such as the matter of tanks in the dry zones, and small irrigation systems, 
which may be financed in that way. 

61036. How about the digging of wells in the dry tracts?—There has 
been no systematic survey of artesian water. The existing wells are surface 
wells, sometimes very deep, seventy to eighty feet; there is a scanty supply. 
In the first place, 1 should like to see a certain number of artesian wells 
in dry zone lands. The country, of course, is not well suited to irrigation : 
it is a rolling country of hill and valley, and in that, respect T do not think 
it is suitable for irrigation by tube well. 

61037. Unsuitable for irrigating on the grand scale. But tubo wells 
might ho successfully sunk?—The objection is also in the cost. 

61038. But until a survey, technical and economic, is made, it will be 
difficult to say whether they will bo successful or not; such a survey has 
not been made?—Such a survey has not been made, but borings have been 
made sporadically by the Public Health Department. 

61039. Have you any problems of fragmentation, so far as those prob¬ 
lems arise from pressure on the land ?—Wo have very little fragmentation 
in Burma. 

61040. The pressure on tlio land is not likoly to make it a problem?— 
Only in one of the Arakan districts is fragmentation a special problem. 

61041. Aro you of opinion that, from the agricultural point of view, 
much has to be done in the way of what is called river training, or river 
conservancy, or reclaiming land in the deltas ?—There is a good deal to 
be done in training the streams which flow from hills and cause devasta¬ 
tion by floods. That is a matter which the Public Works Department have 
in hand now. The Forest Department tackled it in ono of our districts 
with very considerable success, and I think the situation is that a Forest 
Officer has been lent to the Public Works Department to carry out the 
work in another district. 

61042. Has it ever occurred to you that more might be done to exploit 
the immense potential value of the silt which is swept by these great rivers 
down to the sea day by day? Tile question of increasing the fertility must 
be very important ?—The amount swept down to the sea is enormous. In 
Burma, the Irrawaddy takes down about six times the discharge of the Nile. 

61043. Most of that silt goes into the sea?—Yes, of course, if you like 
to wait long enough, you get now land where tlio sea now is. 

61044. Mr. Calvert: Is it the discharge of the silt which is six times 
that o-f the Nile, or is it the discharge of the water?—It is the discharge 
of the water, 

61045. The Chairman: Are you of opinion that more might be done to 
get the silt, where the lie of the land makes it possible, on to the land, in 
order that its manurial value may be made use of?—I should think it 
would be very difficult in the case of the Irrawaddy river. The Irrawaddy is 
an excavating river. I believe it does not overflow its banks or change its 
course like the Ganges, which is of the opposite type. I do not see how 
you could get the silt from the river on to the land. 

61046. Where the river is passing close to excellent agricultural land, 
which is suffering from over-cropping, the depositing of the silt on the 
land would be of manurial value?—Yes, 
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01047. 1f it could be clone, it would be an enormous contribution to tho 
fertility of the Province?—1 have heard the possibility discussed of bund¬ 
ing the Irrawaddy at the neck of the delta, to create a great irrigation 
system. I do not think anybody has ever tackled the problem seriously, 

61048. In order to get the silt *n to the land?—To get the silt out of 
the water for second cropping, 

61049. Have you any water-logging or soil deterioration problems in 
Burma?—I think, not many. 

61050. Do you know of any alkali land ?—No, except small patches here 
and there. There are no large tracts of alkali land. 

61051. In the matter of soil survey, you are beginning work, which, as 
time goes on, will develop into a soil survey for the whole Province?—Yes. 
The Agricultural Chemist will be able to explain to you what is being done 
ill Mandalay. 

61052. Do you find that the deltaic tract is uniform as regards its soils P 
—It is not uniform. There are considerable differences in soil fertility in 
the delta. 

61053. Have you any districts in Burma in which serious denudation of 
agricultural land is taking place as a result of hill streams carrying away 
the soil?—What we have in Burma is mainly destruction by floods. 

61054. I was referring to shifting cultivation. Have you much of thatP— 
Wo have a tremendous lot of that in the Shan Hills. 

61055. Is the erosion that is taking place serious p—I suppose it is. 
The Forest Department, I understand, now give out teak seeds to the 
cultivators of these areas to have them planted up when they lease out a 
new site. 

61056. Sir James MacKenna: It takes a long time for the teak tree to 
grow up?—Yes, but it means that they do not come back to the same area 
again. 

61057. The Chairman: In the matter of fertilisers, are there important 
deficiencies in the soils of Burma?—Most of the Lower Burma paddy soils 
are deficient. When I say deficient, I mean that they respond to manuring 
by nitrogenous manures. 

61058. There is a deficiency in nitrogen?—Nitrogen and phosphates. I 
should say that nitrogen and phosphates are the limiting factors in Lower 
Burma rice soils. 

61059. Has the problem been worked out for the dry tract P—No. There, 
the limiting factor is water. 

61060. You give us. at more than one point in your note, a clear 
account of your method of seed distribution. I notice you say that in the 
case of rice, at any rate, the demand remains greater than the supply?— 
Yes, that is so. 

61061. Have you worked hand in hand with the co-operative organisa¬ 
tion for seed distribution?—We have done a good deal with co-operative 
societies. 

61062. Have they helped you?—Yes, 

61063. Do you see any signs of private enterprise coming forward?— 
Not much. 

61064. Is there no private agency engaged in seed distribution?—There 
is nothing in that form, but we have a groat many private individuals who 
take our soeds and grow them. 

61065. Do they give out seed of a satisfactory quality?—Yes. 

61066. Do they distribute your seed?—They grow our seed and distri¬ 
bute it to their neighbours. 

61067. On a commercial basis?—They always do these things on a com¬ 
mercial basis. 

61068. Do they do it on a commercial bftens, qr ae .jjpji. subsidise them? 
—We do not subsidise them, 
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61069. Professor Gun y nice : Tlio private seed growers do not get any 
financial assistance from the department ?—No. They simply take our 
seeds. They get a reward by getting better prices for tbe better seed. 

61070. The Chairman: In answer to Question 10 (e), you say “Increases 
of the yield up to forty per cent at least*were got by the use of sulphate of 
ammonia combined with pliospates”. Was it an improved variety' that yon 
were feeding with these manures?—No. 

61071. Do the experiments show conclusively that such applications do 
not pay?—Yes. 

61072. Are you satisfied with the sufficiency of the experiments?—Yes. 
The probable error of the experiments was worked out. As a matter of 
fact, it was one of the first field experiments in India where the probable 
error was worked out experimentally. 

61073. In answer to Question 13 (i) and (/'<), you rather give me, at any 
rate, the impression that you are of opinion that it may be necessary to take 
steps to prevent the introduction of plant diseases from the Peninsula proper? 
—Yes, I think it will be desirable. 

61074. Does not all history suggest that, if the thing ought to he done, it 
ought to he done as soon as possible, rather than wait until these diseases 
come ?—Yes. 

61.075. Have you represented that to the Government?—The matter is 
being discussed just now between myself and the Financial Commissioner. 
It was discussed about two years ago, but it was turned down by the then 
Development Commissioner. 

61076. In answer to Question 15 (a), on veterinary matters, you give us 
the existing position as between the Veterinary Department and the Agricul¬ 
tural Department. Can you give us any indication of the policy of Govern¬ 
ment in the matter?—I think the present policy of Government is to unite 
the two. It has not been declared yet, though. 

61077. You are definitely of opinion that the policy of separation is the 
best one?—Yes. The two services are different. Of course, I think there 
would he some advantage in combining the two departments hut I admit 
that it is difficult. 

61078. Have you any particular officer responsible for livestock improve¬ 
ment?—We have no particular officer. One of our Deputy Directors is 
starting a livestock farm. 

61079. He has specialised in the subject?—Yes. 

61080. Would you regard the fixing of his responsibility and the attach¬ 
ing to his post of some title suggestive of his function to lie a good 
beginning?—1 may say that in the proposals which I made for the new 
service. I included the post of Deputy Director of Livestock Breeding. 

61081. Which do you regard as the most important from the point of view 
of general agriculture, the improvement of milk yields or the improvement 
of the draught power of the cattle?—In Burma, improvement of the draught 
power. People in Burma do not drink fresh cows’ milk; they use tinned 
milk. 

61082. How about the buffalo? Is that an important animal in the way 
of milk yield?—In Burma the indigenous buffalo is a draught animal, but 
it is becoming more and more unpopular as the years go on; its numbers 
are decreasing. 

61083. Why?—I do not know. He is being replaced by the bullock. He 
is an unwieldy sort of animal, very liable to disease and much more difficult 
to handle than the bullock, 

61084, And an animal with a very definite idea of tho value of his own 
leisure, particularly on a hot day; is that so p—That is so. 

61085. Is that one of the principal difficulties, that they will not work 
in the sun?—Yes, they must have mud baths, wallows, to keep well. 

61086. Is it worth discussing sheep and goats?—Except as agricultural 
posts, I have no desire to discuss them. I think the goat and the sheep are 
decided pests in this country. 
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61087. Why?—Because they eat up the fodder, which is required by the 
cattle. 

61088. The liaja of Parlakitnedi: Do not they give manure?—No. 

61089. The Chairman: Do goats play an important part in the domestic 
economy of the rural household? Do they supply milk?—No, they are 
mainly raised for killing in the larger bazaars. 

61090. Do you think there ought to he some control over the importa¬ 
tion of cattle from India proper into Burma?—That was proposed by the 
Stock-Breeding Committee which we had in 1916 I think; one of its propo¬ 
sals was to stop the importation of cattle from India to Burma; but, so far 
as 1 know, no action was taken on the report of the Committee. That was 
another case of procrastination, 

61091. In the matter of fodder, has your department made any experi¬ 
ments in the way of the preservation of fodder against the season of short¬ 
age, by any particular method such as the silo? Have you experimented 
with that?—Yes, we have done some silo experiments in the dry zone; it 
is quite successful there. 

61092. Pits or towers?—Pits. 

61093. Has it taken on at all amongst cultivators?—No. 

61094. Why not?—Cattlo in the dry zone are fed on the dried stalks 
of jwar, Our cattle are not milking cattlo; they are bred for draught and 
the necessity for silage, 1 should think, is not so great as it is in parts of 
India where cattle are bred for milk. 

61095. But there must he some relation between nourishment and draught 
power, suroly?—Of course there is, 

61096, Have you seen any desire to improve the quality of the breed or 
the value of the animal as a draught animal?—I know of one or two cases 
where a man has actuully made experiments,.mainly by crossing with Indian 
cattle; he wanted to get a bigger animal. But, generally speaking, the 
whole business is perfectly haphazard. 

61097. Professor Gangulee: Are these pit silos dug in Upper Burma or 
Lower Burma?—In the dry tract. 

61098. The Chairman: In its bearing upon the dairying industry, you 
mention that milk consumption is on the increase hut that most of it is 
satisfied by the importation of condensed milk, principally as a food for 
young children; no less than forty-one lakhs of rupees wore spent in 1925-26 
on condensed milk?—That is so. 

61099. Do you know at all whether the milk given to the babies is full 
cream milk or skimmed?—I think it is mainly the Nestle’s brand, the sweet¬ 
ened “Milkmaid” brand. 

61100. Is that skimmed or full cream?—I cannot tell you what it is; it 
is milk with sugar. 

61101. You see the importance of the point, do you not, from the baby’s 
angle?—Yes. 

61102. And thereby, obliquely, from the dairy famor’s point of view P— 
Yea, 

61103. Is any control over breeding exercised by these stock raisersP-— 
None whatever, no control. 

61104. No attempt to pick better bulls as the parents of progeny?'—I 
should say no. 

61105. Has any attempt been made at all to encourage the castration 
of unfit bulls?*—No. 

61106. It is a veterinary point but I should like to ask you: do you 
regard rinderpest as one of the most serious afflictions from which the 
cattle population in this country suffer?—It is certainly one of the most 
serious. 

61107. The economic loss over any tefi years is probably very im¬ 
portant?—Yes; in some years we have over 100,000 deaths. 
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61108, Would you regard any steps which might be taken to mitigate 
that danger, it they were successful, as a very important contribution 
towards the problems of the rural population in Burma?—Certainly. 

61109, You come down pretty heavily on certain nomadic groups of 
Indians who move about with large herds of cattle and, in the dry zone, 
of sheep and goats, paying no land revenue and living a purely parasitic 
life. Have you any proposals to suggest for dealing with that particular 
situation?—Yes, I should certainly have them registered to begin with and 
placed under veterinary inspection. 1 would have forcible castration of 
their worst bulls. 

61110, Do you think they are responsible for not merely spoiling the type 
of animal which they own but also, by allowing their bulls to stray as they 
move about, for spoiling the breeds in the hands of local cultivators?— 
Yes, they are the people who introduced the foreign breeds, so that you 
have uncontrolled crossing and the production of hybrids of all kinds. 

61111. Have you records of any progressive deterioration in the average 
of quality?—No records. 

61112. Do you feci convinced in your own mind that it has taken 
place?—During the last twenty-one years 1 think there has been a great 
deal more crossing; these herds have increased. 

61113, And has a notable deterioration followed?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

61114. Are you satisfied with the touch betwoon the Forestry Depart¬ 
ment and your own?—In Burma we come very little in touch with the 
Forestry Department. 

61115. It would be mainly in the upper tract, if your activities were 
developed thero?—Yes, the forests are mainly in the hills. 

61116. You yourself and some of your officers have given us very interest¬ 
ing material on the marketing conditions affecting the main crops of 
Burma. Woidd you agree to the general proposition that all these com¬ 
plications and all this unevenness m practice must in the long run tend 
to the detriment of the smaller man, the cultivator, and to the advantage 
of the distributor?—Undoubtedly; it is doing so now. 

61117. 1 gather from the trend of the notes provided that the cultivator 
shows no signs of himself moving for any improvement in the marketing 
methods; in fact, ho is rather suspicious of any attempt to change them; 
is that so?—Yes, and of course the cultivator himself is not a saint: ho 
has got his own faults. 

61118. I did not suggest lie was a saint, but I do suggest that even 
where roguery is the order of the day, he is more apt to come off second 
best than the man who gets more practice than lie does?—That is so. 

61119. Would you agree to this proposition, that it is from the spread 
of literacy and the general extension and improvement of primary educa¬ 
tion that a greater readiness of the cultivator to work for, and insist 
upon, improvements in matters like marketing is likely to flow?—Yes. 

61120. Until you get a more elastic and wide-awake mind in the average 
cultivator, you are unlikely, in a country where conditions aro such as they 
are in Burma, to achieve any real improvement in marketing methods?— 
Quite so, because he is the prey of the more intelligent man. 

61121. The whole physical complex, so far as marketing goes, is against 
the centralisation of exchange in Burma, is it not? It is much more a 
question of the dealer moving round, partly by water and partly by land, 
and buying here and thero from groups of individuals?—Yes. 

61122. And as regards rice, at any rate, I understand from these notes 
that there is very Tittle possibility of centralising buying and selling at 
definite markets where the operations could bo controlled?—1 can see none. 
I think more might he done in the mattor of co-operative selling by co¬ 
operative societies. 

61123. I was coming to that. There has been very little co-operative 
marketing, has there?—Very little, 

61124. Have you ever known a successful experiment?—No. We had 
an experiment towards the end pf the War in which a society was supplied 
with departmental selected seeds; we had just got to the stage when the 
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co-operative marketing experiment was to bo tried when the rice control 
came in and upset the whole proceedings. 

61125. I should judge that more might be done to regulate marketing 
in the matter of cotton. l)o you think that is a sound conclusion?—Yes, 
cotton is grown in more compact areas; wo have two cotton tracts, quite 
distinct from each other. The areas are comparatively small and I think 
an attempt might be made at the municipal markets of the Berar typo. 

61126. To wliat extent, if at all, is the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee active in Burma?—All that has happened is that they trained one 
of our men in cotton technology and gave us a small grant, of Rs. 3,500 
I think, for the purchase of certain instruments. 

61127. Speaking quite broadly, are you of opinion that the cotton 
situation deserves more attention than it is getting and that substantial 
improvements might be achieved?-—I think we are doing all wo can; but, 
as 1 pointed out before, the work is diilieult work. 

61128. It would not necessarily imply any blame or fault if all your 
problems have not yet been tackled, because, after all, it is natural and 
proper to deal with more important problems first; that must be the 
order?—We have given cotton a good deal of attention; when you go to 
Mahlaiug you will have it explained. The cotton cultivator is a very small 
man, unable to hold up his crop and it is difficult to get seed multiplied. 

61129. Do you regard these marketing and economic surveys as enquiries 
designed really to discover what is going on and not lucreiy as sounding' 
boards for the repetition of what other people for generations have alleged 
to be the case?—To which enquiries do you refer? 

61130. I am referring to the marketing of produce. Do you regard that 
as important?—Yes. 1 think it is very important. 

61131. Have you any views about general education? Do you wish to 
add to the general remarks that you nave made in your note?—I do not 
think so. 

61132, From the agricultural point of view, you would regard a good 
agricultural education as of the greatest importance?—I regard it as of the 
greatest importance. 

61133. Have you yourself come into contact with any co-operative 
societies?—Yes. 

61134. What views have you formed about the soundness of co-operative 
societies?—I would rather not express an opinion. I am not a co-operative 
expert. 

61135. If you liavo come into personal touch with them, I do not see 
any reason why you should not tell us wliat you think of them. If you 
think they are not sound, please say so?—I hear a lot of talk about it. 
The genoral opinion i3 that co-operation in Burma has not been the success 
that it expected to be. I know that a great many societies are being 
wound up. 

61136. Do you not think that it is much better to wind up societies 
that are decaying and moribund and which are alleged and believed to be 
useless, rather than to add to the statistics of living societies? Do you 
not think cutting out doad wood is sound policy? Do you not think 
that a progressive and sound co-operative movement, in its effect upon 
indebtedness and the possibilities it offers to the rural population, has 
an important contribution to make to the agricultural welfare of Burma?— 
Most undoubtedly. 

61137. Do you regard co-operation as a very important instrument for 
adult education?—Yes, very important. 

61138, I should like to go back to a point we dealt with a short time 
ago. I am a little surprised to see that fish manure is not used iu Burma. 
Having regard to the large areas of water, I should have thought that 
fish manure was very largely used?—It is consumed by the poople. 

61139. It is all eaten?—Yes. There is a material which is known in 
Burma as Ngapi, which has got a very unpleasant smell. You will pro¬ 
bably encounter it on your railway journey. It is in the manufacture of 
this material that most of the spare small fish in Burma are used up. 



61140 . Is tho use of night-soil against the ti'aditions of the people?—• 
Yes. 

61141. The fact remains that night-soil is ono of the most important 
manures, does it not?—It is very important. 

61142. It is a very important manure in many countries?—It is the 
foundation of Japanese and Chinese agriculture. The Chinaman makes 
use of it in his gardens but the Bunuan would not look at it. 

61143. What is the status of your agricultural engineers? They are 
not on tile cadre of the department?—They are going to be on the cadre 
of the new department, of the new provincial department. 

61144. You are going to find a place for them?- -Yes. 

61145. Do you regard that as an important reform?—The post is quite 
as important as any other. There is no reason why any distinction should 
be made between it and others. 

61146. Are you going to appoint any additional agricultural engineers? 
—The present incumbent is on leave before resigning. We are advertising 
the post just now. 

61147. Are you satisfied with the methods employed in Burma for the 
collection of agricultural statistics?—I think they are very accurate. I 
do not do that. J. think Mr. Reynolds would he able to speak about that. 
I think, on the whole, they are quite satisfactory. 

61148. Have you any officer engaged, whole-time, on experiments 
designed to improve agricultural implements, whether largo or small?—No. 
It is part of the work of the Agricultural .Engineer. 

61149. Do you think there is a future for that?—Yes, I should think 
so. Wo have an improved plough which we are distributing. That was 
designed by one of the Deputy Directors. 1 think there is a good deal 
of scope for that sort of work. 

61150. You moan, in the direction of further evolving the indigenous 
implements?—Yes. Wo have stopped all attempts at introducing tho 
European type of implement. 

61151. Sir Thomas Middleton: Referring to your staff, you say that 
your present Provincial Sorviee has only nineteen posts and therefore 
must be regarded as a selection grade for the Subordinate Service. Do 
you contemplate a complete separation between tho Provincial and tho 
Subordinate Service at a later stage, or do you intend that there shall 
always be selection for the Provincial Service from the Subordinate Ser¬ 
vice?-—As regards the case of tho new Provincial Service, the proposal is 
to have the service in three grades. The first grade will correspond to 
tlie present Indian Agricultural Service. The second will correspond to 
the present Provincial Service, This is the service on Rs. 300 to Rs. 800. 
The third will correspond to our present Subordinate Service. 

61152. My question is this: Do you contemplate that it will be possible 
to pass from the Subordinate Service by promotion through merit to the 
Provincial Service?—Yes, that is intended. Number throe of the new 
servico will have to be filled up by graduates from the Agricultural College. 
From grado 3 they will go to grade 2 by promotion. 

61153. Will men in grade 3 go to grade 2 by promotion, or will 
there be appointments direct?—That is to be mainly by promotion, I think. 

61154. Assuming, as you suggest, that central research work should be 
greatly strengthened, in such a subject as veterinary science, for example, 
you still think that local research in veterinary questions should be prose¬ 
cuted in Burma?—Yes, I see no objection to provincial research as well. 

61155. You say in your evidence that there is a great field for veteri¬ 
nary research in Burma. What I want to know from you is whether that 
research should be local or whether it should be conducted for you in some 
central institution under the Government of India?—Well, when I wrote 
that, I was not thinking about the central institution at all. What I 
meant to say was that there were a great many problems in Burma. These 
problems may be tackled, some of them in Burma and some of them at 
the central institution. 
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G1158, Assuming a central place to exist, would you say that there 
was still a case for local research work in Burma?—Yes, because, for 
example, in Burma we have the elephant which is an important and 
valuable animal. 1 think it is more used in Burma than in any other 
Province in India and research work on elephants might be provincial. 

61157. You draw attention to the new farm schools which you are ex¬ 
perimenting with. What is the cost to the State of the education in these 
farm schools?—I have not worked it out at all. 

61158. The cost is quite small, is it not?—It is only an experiment as 
yet. 

61159. You have one teacher. On wliat salary?—He is a graduate of 
the Agricultural College on Rs. 150. 

61160. He teaches ten pupils?—Yes. 

61161. You say that you are not in favour of special demonstration 
farms. Generally speaking, I think I should agree with you but I want 
to ask you if there are not special circumstances connected with certain 
crops for which demonstration farms might be necessary. I am thinking 
of a crop, like tobacco, for example, where a curing plant is essential, or 
as we have seen in other Provinces, sugarcane, where small white sugar 
plants were being worked. In special circumstances, would you agree as 
to the necessity for a demonstration farm?—Yes, in special circumstances 
like those. As a general rule, demonstration to tile actual cultivator 
should be on his own fields but where you have a demonstration which 
involves industrial operations as well as agricultural, then you should 
have a special station for .it. 

61162. I have had a good many classes of students, but I have never 
had your Burman experience. Is this experience to be taken as a tribute 
to your powers as reformers?—WS get these types of students where people 
want to get rid of them for the time being. 

01163. You found your suggestions for organisation of research on tho 
American system, that is the federal system in relation to the States. 
You deal with that subject in Question 4 (a). Do you recognise that the 
carrying out of such an organisation may be very expensive?—I suppose 
it is. 

61164. When you recommended that system for India did you go into 
the question of cost?—No. 

61165. Did you ask yourself the question to what extent the success in 
America may be due to the dollar on the one hand or the prestige of the 
Central Authority on the other?—T know the Federal Government makes 
large grants to the various States, but I do not think, on the other hand, 
that the States contribute to the Federal Government. 

61166. They work in co-operation; in ali these research stations the 
individual State puts down so much money and the Federal Government 
puts down so much. Then you expand, in a supplementary note *, your 
ideas on the relation between the Centra! and the Provincial Governments in 
India. You state that in a federal system the Central Government of 
necessity must have the highest prestige and it follows that so must its 
varying subordinate departments. When you were talking of departments 
did you include research departments?—Yes. 

61167. How is the prestige of a research department to be secured?—I 
think the United States Central Department has certainly got » higher 
prestige than any of the State departments. 

61168. There are individual workers in the State institutions with a 
higher prestige than many of the Federal officers. Is prestige in these 
research questions not entirely personal?—I suppose it is largely so. 

61169. You cannot purchase it either with rupees or with dollars?—I 
was not thinking so much of individual prestige as of the prestige of the 
department, 

61170. I asked you if the departments include the research depart¬ 
ment?—Yes, I said that was so. 

61171. Would not the Central Government be in a better position to 
recruit men of outstanding ability?—That is really what I mean. I think 
it will probably be rather difficult for the Provinces to get men of very 
high qualifications in a few years' time. 
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01172. The Central Government would be in a better position, financially, 
to recruit than the Provinces?—Not merely financially. 

61173. Then in what other respects?—Well, it comes back to the same 
thing as I said before, namely, that the Central Government has got the 
highest prestige. 

61174. You refer to the reserve of officers who would be maintained for 
filling eventual vacancies. I take it that the officers you have in _ mind 
would be acting as research assistants in research institutions?—As junior 
officers attached to the central department, who would he available for 
provincial posts. Just now wo cannot get a man to go from one Province 
to another. 

61175. You point out that there are certain problems which are best 
dealt with provineially and others which can best bo tackled centrally and 
you give us examples of those cases in which the central department could 
assist the Provinces, namely, insect attacks, fungus attacks, animal 
nutrition and so on. Would not the same advantage accrue to the work 
of the Province from the activities of any competent research worker in 
any institution?—Attached to a Province lie would not have the same 
facilities for touring, for getting into touch with the men in the ot.ier 
Provinces; he would not bo so mobile. I think that is the point I want to 
bring out. 

61176. You suggest that the Board of Agriculture should be _ retained in 
order to ait'ord opportunities for conferences. From your experience, would 
you agree that there has not been nearly enough of conferences in the past, 
especially between the specialised officers of the Provinces?—I think that 
is correct. There ought to he more opportunities. 

61177. The facilities have not been enough?—Yes. 

61178, You suggest the sotting up of a Central Agricultural Research 
Committee. There would bo representatives from each of the sections or 
bureaux of the central department, representatives of provincial departments, 
and from tho Chambers of Commerce. What .size of committee do you contem¬ 
plate?—Probably about twenty to thirty members. 

61179. Would this committee deal with projects already approved 
by the Government of India?—I propose that the old Board of 
Agriculture should continue, and all possible subjects for agricultural 
discussion should he brought before tho Board and threshed out by that 
body. Tho Board should make recommendations to the Government of 
India as it has done in tho past, and the Government of India would then 
give its sanction to such of these proposals as it approved of. 

61180. The scheme would go, as at present, to the Government of India 
and coivie back?—Yes. This research committee is to be entrusted with 
funds which would be non-lapsing. 

61181. Had you in mind the amount of tho fund that would be placed 
at the disposal of this committee?—No; that would have to he worked 
out in detail. 

61182. Do you not think that it would be a very difficult matter for a 
committee, constituted as you propose to apportion funds. You must 
remember that certain applicants are very strongly represented on tho 
committee. Others are only partially represented, and it would he left to 
the members of the Chambers of Commerce to see that justice was done?—I 
admit that that is a difficulty hut I cannot think of anything else. Have 
you not got the same difficulty just now? 

61183. Tho Cotton Committee deals with ono specific subiect; it does not 
cover the whole range of agricultural questions. The difficulty would bo 
that, if you had' thirty persons selected as you suggest, their opinion 
as represented by a majority vote on one specific point might_ lie of little 
or no value. Then you suggest that there should be in addition to the 
Agricultural Adviser, a Director-General of Central Research. What should 
the relation be between these two officers? Would they be colleagues of 
equal standing or do you contemplate one senior and the other a junior 
officer?—The Director-General of the institute must lie a junior officer to 
the Agricultural Adviser; I do not see any way out of this. 

61184. Returning to your written evidence, Question 9 (?>), is the 
quantity of silt deposit in Lower Burma considerable?—No, 
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61185. Conditions are quite different from those on the Nile?—There is 
practically no silt contributed by the Irrawaddy, although the statement 
is often made that the rice-fields of Lower Burma are fertilised by silt. 
This statement is quite untrue and T do not know who is responsible for it. 

61186. No marked deterioration has been ■visible in the rice crops?—No, 
we have got'down to a more or less uniform constant yield stage, that Is, 
the point beyond which the outturn cannot fall, in normal years at least. 

61187. You have tried making of artificial farm-yard manure and found 
this not profitable. What are the reasons for that?—Mr. Hendry will be 
giving evidence before you and he will be able to give you the figures. He 
found that it simply did not pay, and that the balance was on the wrong 
side of the account, 

61188. The only material to purchase) would be sulphate of ammonia?— 
Yos, but he said that it did not pay as well as cattle manure. I havo not 
got the details with me just now, but he will be able to answer you in full. 

61189. You recommend that the importation of cattle from India should 
be stopped. Is the trade large?—No. 

61190. Are the figures of imported cattle available?—Yes, the CustomB 
people ought to be able to give the figures. 

61191. Ho the Bunnans ever store juar straw for more than a single 
season?—Yes, I have seen it done, but it is not usual. 

61192. Is any grass hay made in Burma?—No, not to any extent, that 
I know of. 

61193. Assuming that cultivators wanted to make hay in any part of 
Burma, would they experience difficulty in finding the material at a season 
when hay could be made?—Yos, I should say so; it would be very difficult 
ns there is no material to make hay with in Lower Burma. 

61194. What about Middle and Upper Burma?—That is dry country; 
there is a little grass during the rains, but the supply is very small. 

61195. Are there no forests?—You might possibly make hay in the 
forests. 

61196. Is there no baling of hay in the forosts?-—No. 

61197. You do not have fodder famine P—-There is scarcity at times, 
but nothing in the nature of a famine. 

61198, There is scarcity every year ; that is what wo gathor from your 
evidence ?—There is a seasonal period of scarcity. 

61199. The cattle are starvod?—They are hard up. 

61200. Who runs the oil-mills which crush cotton seed in BurmaP—Two 
or three large firms; two European firms and one Japanese firm. Then 
there are the smaller mills which are owned largely by Bunnans and 
Indians. 

61201. Do small mills crush cotton seed ?—Not cotton seed, I beg your 
pardon. I was thinking of groundnut oil-mills. Cotton seed is crushed 
by two European firms and one Japanese firm. They also crush groundnut. 

61202. Where does the cotton cake go to?—Perhaps to Europe. I do 
not know which country it goes to. 

61203. I gather from your replies to Question 23 (6). on education, 

that you are satisfied that what the Burman wants is a short course for 

adults, so far as technical education is concerned?—At the present stage, 
yes. 

61204. How many weeks' time does this course take?—We gave this 

year a single cultivating season, beginning from the end of June and 

ending by the end of January. I have not decided yet how long the course 
will be. - 

61205. At what ages do you get the boys?—At the age of eighteen; 
some are twenty; some are older. 

61206. But all of them have hod a good deal of experience of work on 
the land ?—Yes; as far as possible we select them. The district staff make 
inquiries and select men who are likely to be of some use to us after taking 
the course. 
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61207. Are you satisfied with the few thot have already been turned 
out?—Some of them are doing quite well. 

61208. Mr. Calvert ; 1 think you told the Commission that communica¬ 
tions in Burma were on the defective side. Do you think the lack of 
adequate communications restricts the spread of cultivation?—I think it is 
doing so in Tenasserim. That is a huge country which might be opened 
up to planting crops, but it is not yet opened up because of the want of 
railways. At the same time it is true that there has been a great spread of 
rice cultivation in places with only a very incomplete railway system, but you 
imist remember that there is a wonderful system of waterways which nas 
made up for it. 

61209. One gentleman who has sent in a written statement says that 
four times more crops would be grown if you only have good cart-tracks. Do 
you go as far as that?—No. I do not know on what he bases that. 

61210. Do you think there would be greater extension of cultivation 
if communications were improved ?—Yes; that is what takes place. The 
increase in the cultivation of potatoes and in the export of potatoes from 
the Shan States took place simultaneously with the extension of the 
railways to tho tracts where this crop can be grown. 

61211. Have you not mentioned also that the elephant presents a large 
problem in veterinary matters?—Yes. 

61212. I understand that elephant diseases could not be well investi¬ 
gated at Muktesar. Are there any other problems of a veterinary nature 
which could not lie investigated at Muktesar and for which you require 
local research stations?—I cannot answer that question. I think you had 
hotter ask Mr. Rippon, who is the expert to give evidence on that question. 
It is just possible, I think, that Burma may have certain organic diseases 
of animals which the rest of India may not have. 

61213. You mention that the practice of yearly tenancy is against the 
conservation of cattle manure. Is that based on observation, or is it just 
a theory?—It is based on observation. I havo seen yearly tenants in the 
Pegu district throwing their cattle manure in a creek with a view to getting 
rid of it. 

61214. Do the tenants leave their holdings at the end of the year, or do 
they go on from year to year?—Tho tenants are removable at the end of 
the year; if a man is not sure that he is going to have the land under his 
cultivation for the next year, there is no particular motive to make him 
conserve his manure or to do any improvement. 

61215. You actually do have problems here connected with tenants who 
leave their farms at the end of the year ?—Yes; undoubtedly. 

61216. With regard to this question of irrigation of the delta, what 
cold-weather crops can you raise if you have irrigation?—I cannot think of 
any. The paddy crop is not off the ground till January. Supposing you 
have irrigation, you have only February, March and April to get the 
crop off, for down comes the monsoon in May. It may not be an insolu¬ 
ble problem, but it is going to be a difficult one. 

61217. You have mentioned the indiscriminate crossing between Indian 
and Burmese cattle. Are bulls imported from IndiaP—Yes. 

61218. I think you are opposed to the idea of special economic enquiries. 
Is that based on a study of such special economic enquiries as have been 
carried out? Are they useless?—Did I say they were useless? 

61219. You say the result will reveal nothing new?—What I was think¬ 
ing about there was that we have already got a tremendous amount of 
information in settlement reports. 

61220. That information is not economic information; it is obtained for 
the specific purpose of assessment?—I think a lot of it is of decided econo¬ 
mic value. The Settlement Officer makes enquiries about indebtedness, cost 
of cultivation and cost of living, and these are detailed in the settlement 
report, I think if we had a competent statistical officer to compile the 
figures and put them into shape periodically, it would be a better step than 
making new enquiries, 
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61221. You have seen the reports of tho enquiries carried on in the 
Punjab by the Punjab Board of Economics?—I have seen them. 

61222. They give information which is not to be found in the settlement 
reports?—I have not read your Punjab settlement reports, but I agree that 
what you have done in the Punjab is very valuable. 

61223. As regards your suggestions for an All-India organisation, you 
suggest that the Indian Central Cotton Committee should come inside that 
organisation. But have you considered that it is mainly a non-official body? 
—Is it entirely non-official? 

61224. I say it is non-official?—But you have Government officials 
running it. 

The organisation as such is non-official; it is not a Government body ! 

61226. Take a better instance, the Indian Tea Association. It is a 
typically non-official body. How would you bring that non-official body 
into a Government organisation ?—I can see the difficulty. I was thinking 
more of what remains to be done in the future than of what has been 
done in the past. 

61226. Then, within your organisation you have either to leave out the 
non-official research organisation out or bring it in?—Yes; would they not 
agree to come in voluntarily? 

61227. Ho you think there would bo any difficulty in having a non-official 
body like the Indian Tea Association inside the Central Government organi¬ 
sation?—Supposing Government said “Wo will do it the other way for you; 
you will get the same amount of good if you accept this reorganisation, ” 
do you not think it would be agreeable? 

61228. Did you ask the Indian Central Cotton Committeo whother they 
would agree?—No. 

61229. Do you think it advisable to have organisations on the lines of tho 
Central Cotton Committee for special crops like sugarcane and rice?—Yes. 

61230. Any other crops that you can think ofP—1 do not know about 
jute; Bengal may want to do it provincialiy. 

61231. Dr. Hyder: What is this system of industrial agriculture in 
Lower Burma to which you refer?—That term is sometimes used to des¬ 
cribe the stage which Lower Burma agriculture has come to. The land 
was originally under a systoin of peasant proprietorship. People wont down 
from Upper Burma, cut through the jungles and got so many acres under 
paddy which they grew for their own requirements, and there was no outside 
market at all. Then, in 1869, the Suez Canal was opened; it gavo an 
impetus to trade of all kinds from the East, stimulated the paddy trade, 
the prices of paddy went up, and the peasant proprietor found that he 
could not only supply his own wants and the wants of his family but could 
also sell his surplus paddy as well. He then went on taking in more 
land, till he finally got to the stage when he had more land than one man 
could look after. Then came the stage of the landlord, the non-resident 
man, who simply owned land, but did not work it. He went to the nearest 
big town, rented this land out to tenants, and simply sat and drew the 
rent. That is the stage which we have reached now. We have got non¬ 
resident landlords living in the big towns, the tenants of these landlords 
who are more or less migratory, cultivating here one year and there the 
next, and a still further stage in a completely landless class of labourers. 

61232. But, is not the land cultivated by small people? Is it not agri¬ 
culture on a large scale?—The actual cultivator may cultivate as much as 
forty to sixty acres; in the Hanthawaddy district near Rangoon, it is quite 
common to find a tenant working sixty acres of rice land. 

61233. You mention, in some of these notes, that there is a large demand 
for capital, and, on the other hand, in some of the papers supplied by the 
Burma Government, it is stated that very little use is made by the cultiva¬ 
tors of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act?—I think the total 
amouut of loans issued under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act was about twenty- 
seven lakhs of rupees and the amount under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act was something like one lakh to two lakhs, a very small amount. I do 
not get yonr point. 



61234. My point is this. If there is a large demand for capital, and the 
Government is ready to advance loans for the improvement of the cultiva¬ 
tion of land, there are the two sides. What is then the difficulty? Why do 
not the cultivators draw large sums from the Government under the provi¬ 
sions of that Act?—These Acts have always been rather unpopular, I am 
afraid. There is the usual explanation that there is so much worry and 
trouble, both in getting the money and in paying it back. 

61235. As regards improved implements, leaving aside tractors and other 
machinery, what scope is there for small implements of an improved type, 
which the ordinary cultivator having to cultivate five to twenty acres could 
make use of?—I think there is very considerable scope for it. As a matter 
of fact, one decided improvement that has taken place in Burma in the last 
twenty years, since I came to Burma, lias been tlie introduction of the 
plough in the dry zone in the cultivation of cotton and groundnut. When 
1 came here first, 1 was put by Sir James MacKenna to agricultural surveys 
of some of the districts. In the Myingyan district, whenever I made 
enquiries I was always told that they never used the plough, and 1 do not 
think I ever saw one. The other day I was out there, and I found the use 
of plough was quite general. It is a small indigenous plough. 

61236. Could you give us any other instances in which the great strain 
of hard physical labour is taken off from the cultivators, for example by 
chaff cutters, or something of that kind?—There is the cultivation of the 
groundnut in rows. Originally, it was scattered broadcast, but now they 
grow it in rows, and that makes for a big saving in labour. It is more 
easy to weed and it is more easy to harvest. 

61237. If you had an efficient department which concerned itself with 
the improvement of the indigenous implements, do you think there would 
be considerable scope for the introduction of such implements, not neces¬ 
sarily complicated and big machinery?—Thore is considerable scope for it, 

61238. In these schools which you maintain for agricultural education, 
you pay the students twenty to twenty-five rupees per month?—We pay 
them twenty rupees a month. 

61239. How many scholars have you got?—Ten. 

61240. Is the amount enough, or do they have to spend something from 
their own pocket?—I think twenty rupees is quite enough to keep a lad in 
a jungle village. 

61241. As regards the system of marketing, is there any possibility of 
introducing a uniform basket?—I think there is a possibility if Government 
enforces it. It has to be enforced and to he made legal. 

61242. The present system is a complicated one, and one does not know 
exactly what the contents of a basket would weigh?—It is very complicated 
indeed. Every district has practically got its own basket. 

61243. According to the beliefs and customs of the people here, would 
there be any prejudice against the castration of young animals?—None. 

61244. Are there any districts in your charge in which the vitality of the 
people has been reduced ou account of disease?—Yes. 

61245. Could you mention some?—Minbu in Upper Burma is one. Parts 
of Minbu are very malarious, and the malaria there has certainly had its 
effect on the people. There probably are many other districts, but that is 
the one which comes to my mind first. 

61246. As regards plant diseases, how would you go about the business as 
between India and your own Province? Some of the diseases which you 
mention can be introduced into Burma by the importation of plants or of 
seeds P—Yes. 

61247. How would you make a distinction between importation for seed 
purposes and importation for general consumption purposes?—I do not know 
what distinction is made just now. 

61248, The position is this: If legislative action were enforced, that 
might lead to the stoppage of all imports of juar or other cereals?—I quite 
see your point. We would require some sort of help in the shape of certifi¬ 
cates. 
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61249. You must see the other side of the picture also. You are an 
exporting country, and India might throw out of gear the whole of your 
export trade?—1 think it will bo easy to prevent a catastrophe of that sort. 

61250. Has your provincial department benefited by the activities of the 
department under the Central Government? Take the example of rice: 
Wnat benefit have you derived from the research carried on under the 
auspices of the Central Government, so far as rice is concerned?—None. 

61251. None whatever?—Because we have always regarded rice as purely 
a provincial problem. We have not sought the advice of the Central 
Government in the matter of rice. I am not quite correct in saying none, 
because we have had advice regarding fungoid and insect diseases of rico. 
But, so far as the breeding and improvement of rice are concerned, we have 
had it all in our own hands, and 1 think we intend to keep it in our own 
hands. 

61252. Take groundnut: Have you been benefited by the researches of 
the central department?—I do not know of any research that has been done 
by them in groundnut. 

61253. By research, I mean improvement of the crop, improved varieties 
of groundnuts?—Wo have introduced new varieties ourselves. 

61254. Take the case of cotton : In Burma, have you benefited by the 
accumulated knowledge and experience in India?—We have introduced a 
certain number of Indian cottons, but I do not think we are indebted to 
any particular agricultural department in India for help in connection with 
cotton. 

61255. If that is so, talking of groundnuts, rice and cotton, your work 
must be self-sufficient?—There are many other problems. You are fixing on 
crops, but there are such problems as soil problems, the problems of plant 
nutrition and soil physics. 

61256. Take these problems: In what manner have you been benefited by 
the Central Government?—We have had the benefit of the researches at 
Pusa. We have read their memoirs; they helped to guide and direct our 
experiments here. It is very difficult to put it actually in terms of money. 

61257. Hoes this benefit arise from a diligent study of the reports issued 
from Pusa, or does it arise from the advice and visits of the central officers 
into your Province?—Both nays. The early memoirs of Pusa were of the 
greatest benefit to us. For instance, the memoirs of Hr. Howard in connec¬ 
tion with plant breeding and plant genetics were of the greatest value to us. 

61258. You might be benefited in the same way by reading the memoirs 
written by the agricultural departments of some other countries possessing 
the same climatic conditions?—What other countries? 

61259. Take the Hutch East Indies?—That is a different matter. I do 
not think the Butch East Indies specialise in any of these crops. They 
grow rice, sugarcane and rubber, and that is about all. 

61260. Have you got many more crops here, so far as these fundamental 
probloms are concerned?—Why should we not have our own organisation? 
Why should we benefit from the Dutch East Indies organisation? . 

61261. You suggest a strong central department. What is the amount 
•of total benefit that you have received, and what benefits in future do you 
expect to receive, if the central organisation were considerably strengthened 
and intimate relations established between the central organisation and your 
own department?—There are problems which are of All-India importance, 
which might lie most economically studied at a central station by some 
central authority. I have specified some of them. 1 have also pointed out 
that the central department has the prestige, and that a central officer is 
more mobile than a provincial officer. He can get from one Province to 
another; he has opportunities of getting into touch with men in different 
Provinces. But a man in a Province is limited to his own Province. 

61262. Supposing it were worked from the provincial side, that your 
Government were requested to depute you and the officers working under 
you to visit not only the different Provinces in India, but the Dutch East 
Indies and so on, would that be of greater benefit to you, or would fclje 
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central department bring you the greater benefit?—The central department 
would bring us the greater benefit, because it is problematical whether our 
Government would allow us to go to the Dutch East Indies. 

61263. Mr. lieynolds _■ You stated, I think, that the buffalo stock in the 
country was definitely decreasing?—I think that is so. 

61264. Would you be prepared to amend that statement and to say that 
it hod reached a stationary position during the last four or five years. 1 see 
that the statistics, for what they are worth, in the season and crop report, 
show it to be entirely stationary and to have been so for about five years, 
thero being practically no variation with regard to bulls, cows or young 
stock?—Yes. I think the numbers have gone down proportionately to 
bullocks in the last twenty years. 

61265, Proportionately the bullocks have increased?-—Yes. 

61266. You stated that you did not think waterlogging was a serious 
problem in Burma?—We have got plenty of waterlogging in Lower Burma, 

61267. Was that statement in reference to Upper Burma only?—1 cannot 
think at the present moment of any particular/ area where waterlogging 
is a serious evil, unless you mean flooding. 

61268. You would not include flooding?—No, waterlogging is not flooding. 

61269. Waterlogging occurs when you are unable to get the water off the 
ground?•—Waterlogging I take to mean the saturation ol a soil with moisture 
so as to prevent cultivation. 

61270. Then you except flooding from that statement?—Yes. 

01271. The settlement instructions have always contained orders for the 
settlement officers to make fairly full enquiries as to agricultural methods 
both past and present, lias it been your experience that the descriptions 
given in the reports are on the whole fairly full?—Yes. They vary, of 
course, from report to report. 

61272. In some cases they are very full?—Yes, some officers who are 
interested in agriculture enlarge on the subject; others who have less interest 
do not write so much. 

61273. But taking them in the aggregate, you would expect to be able 
to find, somewhere or other, a fairly full description of the agriculture of 
any particular period?—Yes. You mean the agricultural economy ? 

61274. Yes?—Not the actual agricultural practices but the condition of 
the people. 

61275. Yes, and the practice as well?—Yes. 

61276. I think you stated that, in effect, Lower Burma is not receiving 
a top dressing of silt. You would agree that it is the system of bunding 
which is preventing it from receiving very large quantities of silt at present? 

—No. 

61277. You would not agree?—No, I would not agree with that, because 
the supply of water in Lower Burma is not river water at all; it is rainfall. 
The water supply of the paddy crop is rainfall. 

61278. You do not think that low-lying areas in some districts could be 
silted by any system of sluice gates letting in flood water through the 
embankments, on the top flood?—Quite possibly, very likely. It is purely 
an engineering question. We know the silt content of the Irrawaddy river.' 
Our former Chemist, Mr. Warth, did a rather elaborate investigation into 
the silt content of tho water and we know exactly how much it carries down 
and how much it would deposit. 

61279. The Chairman; And its agricultural value?—Yes; we can give 
an analysis of it too. 

61280. Is it rich?—Yes, we know it is because the islands along the river 
get manured every year with that silt, and they are about the richest soils 
in the Province; they are the soils in which all our tobacco is grown. 

61281. The Baja of Parlakimedi ; In Burma what are the diseases from 
which paddy suffers acutely ?—Very few. We have a few insects which 
attack the plant; there is one insect which pierces the stem of the plant, 
rings round the stem and kills the ear. There is the borer, there is the rice 
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hispa which sucks the grain, and there are several more or less obscure 
fungus diseases which do a little damage but not much. On the whole, the 
rice crop in Burma is very free from attack either by insects or fungi. 

61282. Have any of these diseases been successfully tackled by the college 
laboratory?—As I say, the damage is so slight that we have not really done 
much investigation on the matter. The cure for most of these insect attacks 
is to burn the stubble. The attacking insect usually hibernates in the 
stubble, hence if you sot fire to tho stubble you kill off the insect. This 
practice is quite well known to the cultivator. 

61283. The local cultivators do itp—Yes, burning is a fairly common 
practice. 

61284. The local landovyners lease out their holdings largely, do they 
notP—Yes, they do. 

61286. People from what country take up the cultivation p—Mostly 
Burmese, people of this country. 

6X286. Do any Indians take up leases?—Yes, a certain number, but the 
Indians come mainly as labourers and go back again. 

61287. Not as cultivators P—Not usually : the amount of land in tho hands 
of Indians in Burma is comparatively small. 

61288. For what period usually do these leases run?—I think they are 
usually yearly leases. 

61289. How does the landowner collect his share from tho cultivator?— 
That is rather a difficult question to answer; it depends on the arrangement 
made between the landowner and tho tenants, and the relations between 
them; very often the landowner is a moneylender as well. 

61290. The Chairman; Is it ever in cash?—No, it is mostly in produce. 
What he does is to advance money during the cultivation season in return 
for so much paddy at harvest time. There is a varying rate: tho earlier 
is the season, the bigger is the sum advanced against each hundred baskets 
of paddy. 

61291. The Baja of Parlakimedi : So that the system of leasing is not 
detrimental to the conditions of agriculture in Burma?—I think it is; I think 
the relations of the landlord and tho tenant should be regulated. 

61292. As the produce is shared in kind, I suppose both the parties take 
sufficient interest to see that the maximum production out of the land is 
effected?—Yes, there is that to be said for payment in kind. 

61293. In your note among manures you mention nnuno-phos. May I know 
what it is rich in?—It is ammonium phosphate. It is made in America, 
I think at Niagara, but I am not quite sure. Anyhow, it is exported front 
America; it is made from synthetic nitrogen which is made to combine with 
phosphate rock, giving an ammonium phosphate. It is sold in two grades; 
one grade is twenty per cent nitrogen and twenty per cent phosphoric 
acid; in the other one I think, but am not quite sure, the proportions are 
13 and 48. The Agricultural Chemist will be able to give you the full details 
about that. 

61294. In what areas of Burma would you suggest that this should be 
largely applied?—It is primarily for paddy cultivation. We already know 
from experience that certain areas have infertile soil and give lower yields 
than other areas, and, as described in my note, the Chemist is doing soil 
surveys. He intends to make a complete survey, in a rough way of course, 
becauso to do it in detail would be very costly and elaborate. He intends to 
do a rough survey of the whole of the Lower Burma rice districts, beginning 
with the Pegu district. He is now actually doing the district of Pegu and 
in addition doing one Upper Burma irrigated district. 

61295. Are the cultivators taking it up to any extent at all?—We have 
not asked them to; all we can say is that it is the most promising manure 
we have tried up to date. 

61296. Are not the local cultivators accustomed to make use of any 
manure at all?—Yes, they make use of farmyard manure; but the amount 
of that available in this Province is only just sufficient to manure the 
nurseries; there is not enough to go round in the transplanted fields. 
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61297. Do they look after the manure in a manner to preserve all its 
required qualities?—No; it is very poor stuff at the best, the manure of 
working bullocks; but it is better than nothing, 

61298. You say they do not make use of sheep manure in any form?— 
Not that I know of. The sheep are mainly kept by wandering nomad 
people; they have no fixed habitation at all. I suppose if any use is made 
of the manure, the whole countryside gets it; it is not collected or sold or 
anything of that sort. 1 should think it would go upon the jungle and 
waste land; that probably helps to increase the growth of grass in waste 
land. 

61299. In the Presidency of Madras, though sheep are kept by people 
who wander about, they come into the paildy-growing areas in certain 
seasons and are used for penning?—Yes, T know that practice. I do not 
think that is common in Burma. At least, it has not come to my notice 
as yet; it may be done but I do not know of it. 

61300. You say the area under groundnut has been increasing; may 
I know what crop it has been replacing largely?—Millet and sesamum. 
Probably it did not replace those so much as to extend into waste land. 
I think it is possible that a lot of the groundnut which is grown now is 
grown on land which was probably under jungle before, waste land, grazing 
ground. 

61301. Is the seed exported, or is any oil extraction done in the country? 
—Oil extraction is done in the country. Both the oil and the cake aro 

exported. 

61302. Is any percentage of cake available for manurial purposes?—It is 
not used as manure at all. 

61303. Do they make use of it as fodder for the cattle?—They use sosa- 
rnum and some groundnut too, but mainly sesamum cake. 

61304. In answer to Question 3 (c), you say that you have been trying 
to improve several crops. Are you trying to improve the quality of rice 
in Burma or trying to improve the quantity?—Quantity and quality. I hope 
when you go to Hmawlii Farm on Sunday morning you will be able to see, 
on the spot and in detail, what we are doing to improve rice. 

61305. Do the cultivators care more for quantity or for quality—Quantity. 

61306. Do not they always get a better price for the better quality of 
rice?—They want to grow good rice as well. 

61307. There is a great demand for paddy of a better quality, is there 
not?—Yes. 

61308. As regards the boys who come to your school, have you been 
maintaining statistics to show how many of them have gone back to their 
own land after completing the course?—Wes have not had sufficient 
experience. 

61309. Have any of them gone back?—One or two have gone back. 
Are you referring to the boys who are coming to the farms or to the 
school which I mentioned? 

61310. My idea is this: Does the local Bunnan make use of his know¬ 
ledge in agriculture to improve the local conditions of cultivation?—I 
should say yes. Those boys who come to our farms go hack and take ad¬ 
vantage of what they have been taught. I know of one case where a boy 
eanie to the farm and introduced sugarcane cultivation in his village. Now 
there is a considerable industry in sugarcane-growing and there is 
jaggery-making in the village. That is one instance that comes to my 
memory. 

61311, That is the best way of carrying on demonstration, is it not?— 
The best way to demonstrate is to demonstrate in the cultivators’ own 
field, on the spot, in his own village. 

61312. To go back to the boys in the farm schools. You said you had 
been getting boys of very low quality. You said that people who are 
not wanted in the villages are sent to the farm schools. Is there any 
improvement in the calibre of the boys you get now?—We do not always get 
fhese people of course. We occasionally get them. What I want to 
emphasise is that unless we choose the men ourselves we are apt to get 
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men coming who will not be of much use afterwards, who will not benefit 
by the course. That is the $oint I wanted to make and certainly we got, 
in some cases, the scum of the village. 

61313. May I know what progress has been made by Government, so far, 
in carrying out the required improvements in indigenous cattle?—We have 
opened a stock-breeding farm but up to now nothing has been done. We 
are opening a farm this year and intend to purchase young stock now. 

61314. Who is in charge of livestock improvement?—One of the Deputy 
Directors. 

61315. You also mentioned that the supply of serum from Muktesar is 
very much delayed sometimes, and that it goes somewhere else before coming 
to Burma. Is there no place which you could have in Burma, to assure 
a better supply?—That has heeii considered before. The question of a 
special serum institute for Burma was considered by a committee which 
met in 1924 to consider the methods of working of the Agricultural and 
Veterinary Departments. This committee considered the question of a 

serum institute for Burma and turned down the proposal on the ground, 

I believe, of expense. 

61316. Are the local people making full use of the veterinary help that 
is available?—Outside our activities in connection with the control of 
cattle disease, we have only got four dispensaries in Burma. I think 
the people in the towns where those are situatod take a considerable 

amount of interest. The number of cases treated is increasing year by 
year and I know that the staff in the districts do a considerable amount 
of work in advising people about their animals and in curing animals’ ail¬ 
ments. 

61317. Do you think that an increase in staff will moan that advice wil^ 
be brought more within the reach of the people?—I am not quite sure 

whether an increase of staff would do that or not. It has boon suggested 

that district councils should take over and control the Veterinary Assis¬ 
tants in order that the responsibility should be thrown on the local people. 
That is only a suggestion, so far. 

61318. As a preventive measure against rinderpest, are the people pre¬ 
pared to accept inoculation by veterinary people?—Yes, a considerable 
number of animals arc. inoculated every year and the numbers arc growing. 
I think inoculation is becoming more and more popular. 

61319. Is the serum-simultaneous method of inoculation more popular 
than the serum-alone?—We have no serum-simultaneous in Burma, or, at 
least, we have not had it for many years. When inoculation began it 
was the serum-simultaneous method that was used, but it was given up 
as being too dangerous in the hands of untrained men. 

61320. fi Hr James MacKcnna : With reference to the question of cattle- 
breeding, does the subject remain with the Agricultural Department or is 
it dealt with by the Veterinary Department?—It lias gone back to the 
Agricultural Department. 

61321. So that, at present you are the Veterinary Adviser? Is that a 
permanent arrangement?—I cannot tell you that. Perhaps Mr. Dunn will 
be able to tell you what is being done. I have a sort of idea that that is 
contemplated. 

61322. With reference to this All-India Research Council you propose 
that the Council should consist of experts of the Imperial and Provincial 
departments, together with a certain number of business men, but you 
were not in a position to satisfy Sir Thomas Middleton that these two 
or three business men would be in a position to help the Coiineil very much 
in the matter of formulating a policy concerning linos of investigation m 
which they are not personally interested. Could that difficulty be got over 
by having the Council working in sub-committees so that you could attach 
your business representatives to the particular branch in which they wore 
interested, for instance, sugarcane or cotton?—That is one solution. 

61323. Would you favour the Commission with a diagrammatic repre¬ 
sentation of the principles underlying your theory of seed distribution, 
indicating what safeguards you have for purity? Do you wish me to state 
that now? 

61324. You could send in the diagram?—I can get that done. I i*i!l 
make a note of it* 
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61325, Has any action been taken in regard to the agricultural improve¬ 
ment committees that were recommended by the 1925 Committee?—Five 
have been started. One at Meiktila is working fairly well. I have suggested 
starting three others in connection with the question of cotton seed. 

61326. Where?—I want these started for this particular purpose at 
Myiugyan, Myinmu and Allanmyo. The cotton seed problem in Burma is 
getting rather difficult. As you know, the cultivators send all their cotton 
to the large ginneries and go back to them for their seeds. The germination 
percentage is sometimes not more than twenty. 

61327. The Chairman is the Deputy Commissioner?—Yes, the Deputy 
Commissioner or the Deputy Director. 

61328. What are your views on the subject of the training of Burman 
for higher posts. Are you going to promote men from grade 2 or are 
you having direct recruitment?—'To the best of my recollection we are 
allowing about twenty pei' cent of the cadre to be promoted from grade 
2, the rest to be advertisod for in the usual way. 

61329, What are your views about the training of Burmans who have 
gone through your own hands? At what stage would you send them to a 
foreign country for a specialised course? Is it on the completion of the 
college course or after they have done a certain amount of work under 
an expert?—After they have done a certain amount of work under an 
expert. That experience is invaluable. 

61330. To show his capacity for research work?—When his capacity 
is proved in that way, 1 would then send him to a foreign country for 
further training. 

61331. What are your views about the functions of the Deputy 
Director? Do you think it is essential that the Deputy Director should 
undertake original research work or would you allow him to wander about 
as a propagandist?—I think the present arrangement under which 
the Deputy Director controls the central experimental farm and also the 
district work is the best arrangement. It is essential that the district farm 
be kept in touch with the outside work. 

61332. And that the Deputy Director should he a research worker?—He 
should be the field research officer. 

61333. Have they got any further with the water-hyacinth problem since 
I loft the country?—Not that T know of. 

61331. In view of the fact that Bengal, Assam and Burma have all 
been very seriously affected by this pest, do you not think that tho question 
should be centrally attacked instead of as at present? Is it not really a 
question which the Government of India could take in hand by getting an 
expert to deal with it?—I have not thought of the matter. 

61335. Is it on the increase in Burma?—I should say so. 

61336. Do you regard it ns a serious retardation of the commercial 
development of agriculture?—I do not think it is so serious in Burma as 
it is in the other Provinces. 

This is the first time I have found such a view expressed on this 
matter 1 

61337. At present there are two vacancies in vonr staff, one is that of an 
Economic Botanist and the other that, of the Engineer. What steps are 
you taking to fill those vacancies?—The Government here have asked the 
High Commissioner for India to advertise, and there will he a Selection 
Board in London. 

61338. Do you know whether that is to be on a short-term agreement?— 
It is to be a short-term agreement in the first instance, with confirmation 
at a later stage when tho applicant has been found suitable. 

61339. What has been the attitude of the Legislative Council during the 
time you have been Director?—I think, on tho whole, it has been friendly. 

61340. Has there been any difficulty about money?—You may remember 
ti)#t in 1924 we had some of our schemes turned down by the Finance 
Committee when that body was first formed. That was probably due to 
overconscientiousness on their part. 
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61341. Are you continuing agricultural surveys?—Yes, but not exactly 
of the same kind as we did in the beginning. I had a survey oil marketing 
done and tho papers were sent to this Commission, and again, recently, I 
had a survey into stock-breeding in the Province. 

61342. Surveys of special subjects rather than a general territorial 
survey ?—Yes. Another survey was on the possibilities of coconuts. 

6.1343. With reference to Pusa, you are inclined to think that the stand¬ 
ard of work there has deteriorated?—Yes, probably. It does not seem to 
be doing as good work as it did, say twenty years ago. Perhaps my own 
estimation is wrong, but I have heard this opinion expressed by others as, 
well. 

61344. Do you think that, in the circumstances, it would lie better to 
recruit for Pusa from the best men available and not to recruit from 
the Provincial appointments?—I should say so. 

61345. So as to get men of outstanding reputation?—Yes. 

61346. Professor Gangulee: In regard to the question of recruiting 
scientific officers in England, what is the exact procedure adoptod? You ask 
the High Commissioner for India to advertise and then what happens?—- 
The High Commissioner appoints a Selection Board and the candidate 
appears before that Board, 

61347. What is the composition of the Selection Board?—That is sug¬ 
gested by the Local Government. I think it usually consists of one or two 
senior officers of Government who are at home on leave, and one or two 
experts on the particular subject lor which the officer is being recruited. 

61348. Do you consider this procedure satisfactory?—I do not know of 
any better. 

61349. With regard to the facilities for research in your own Province, 
you have a number of central farms?—Yes. 

61350. You have eight central farms in eight circles and there you 
carry on research in rotation and so on, and you have expert specialists, 
research officers, working in the Mandalay Agricultural College?—Yes. 

.61351. I want to know how you draw up tho research programme? Have 
you a council to di c cuss the problems ?~-No. So far as the College is 
concerned there is the College Council which consists of tho Principal of 
the College and the individual members of the staff. That body sits 
monthly. It discusses all matters con not-ted with tho College, not only 
matters of detailed research but also matters of discipline of the students 
and matters like that. In addition to that, 1 hold departmental conferen¬ 
ces. I try, if possible, to have a departmental conference twice a year, 
at which programmes are drawn up and discussed. 

61352. So that the departmental conferences to which you refer are the 
links between the specialised research officers and your fiedd research officers 
who are the Deputy Directors?—No, we used to have that. I used to 
hold one departmental conference for tho whole Province but I have now 
adopted the method of having a conference of the College staff, a separate 
conference of my dry zone Deputy Directors and a separate conference of 
my Lower Burma Deputy Directors, because a good deal of time was wasted 
at the conference through the men in Lower Burma not being really 
interested in what was being discussed in regard to Upper Burma. 

61353. So that the men out in the field, the Deputy Directors, arc 
familiar with the problems that are being tackled by the research techni¬ 
cal officers in Mandalay and vice versa? —That is so. 

61354. You have four paddy stations, have you not, where you carry 
on experiments on improved varieties of rice?—Yes. 

61355. Do you know what reputation exported Burma rice enjpys in 
foreign countries?—Yes, it is the rice in most demand. It supplies sixty- 
three per cent of the Western world’s requirements. 

61356. But the quality of Burma rice is considered to be inferior to 
that obtained from Siam and other countries?—Just as much as the quality 
of American cotton is less than the quality of Egyptian cotton. In any 
article of commerce satisfying the world demand, you have the supply 
split up into fractions differently priced. 
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61357. But the quality of Burma rice is inferior to the quality produced 
in Siam or any neighbouring countries?—I clo not think that is the right 
way to put it. Burma rice is what one might call the “bread and butter” 
rice of the world’s markets. It is the rice which ordinary people want and 
pay for. They do not want to pay for the other highly priced rices which 
are used for special purposes. 

61358. Do you obtain from the cultivator a premium price for the 
seed that you sell?—We do not charge him any premiumwe give it at 
the ordinary market rates and let him get the premium if he can, 

61359. Among the various researches that you are carrying on, are you 
carrying out any researches into farm economics, that is, the cost of 
cultivation of, say, one acre of paddy?—Yes, that is always done at our 
farms for all crops. 

61360. When you carry on experiments with manure you take the econo¬ 
mic aspects into consideration ?'—Certainly. 

61361. Is agricultural economics taught in Mandalay College?-—We in¬ 
corporate a short courso in the three-yoar agricultural course; we teach 
them some elementary ideas. 

61362, I see from your note that you carry on some researches into 
rotations. Could you tell us what rotation you have developed for Lower 
Burma as well as for Upper Burma?—We have not worked out any new 
rotations so far. 

61363. What agricultural research problems with a special reference to 
Burmese needs require immediate attention? If you are given some 
money now and aro asked to invest that money in agricultural research, to 
what would you apply that money at once? What is your urgent need?-— 
That is rather a difficult question and I am afraid 1 must huvo time to 
think it out. 

61364. You suggest, I think, that tho Central Government should estab¬ 
lish research stations in the Provinces. Supposing our Central Govern¬ 
ment wishes to start a central station in Burma, to wliat particular research 
problem would that central station devote itself?—It might bo for tho 
improvement of Burma cotton. 

61365. That is being done, I understand, by tho Indian Central Cotton 
Committee?—Yes, but they have got no place in Burma. 

61366. Is it not working in Burma through you?—No, 

61367. Can you think of any other problem which the Central Govern¬ 
ment might profitably take up in Burma?—I think I gave a list some¬ 
where. I have not anything in mind just now. As a matter of fact, I 
think, in Burma, we are probably less dependent on tho Central Govern¬ 
ment than most of the Indian Provinces are, because we are more or less 
isolated; we have got our own problems; our problem is rice, and we have 
also other problems subordinate to rice. 

61368. The Chairman : Are any of your rice problems common to other 
Provinces in India?—Manure would be one. 

61369. Professor Gungulee : Did you or any of your officers ever visit 
Coimbatore and see the work done there in regard to paddy?—Our Chemist 
was there, and I have been there myself years ago. 

61370. You are in touch with that research station ?• —Yes. 

61371. For some time to come the Mandalay Agricultural College is not 
likely to offer post-graduate training?—That is so. 

61372. Would you like to develop Pusa as a post-graduate training 
centre for Indian students?—Yes; 1 think Pusa ought to be developed 
on those lines. 

61373. Instead of sending our students abroad we might develop Pusa 
into an Imperial institution both for research and for. post-graduate training. 
Do you envisage that?—Possibly. 

61374. I think you have explained to us your idea about the central 
organisation, but I should like to ask you one or two questions about that. 
You said that the Central Agricultural ^Research Committee that you 
propose should meet at least once a year. Do you think meeting once a 
year would be enough?—I do not know; mine is only a tentative scheme; 
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the details will have to be thought out later on; you. cannot foresee all 
these things at the beginning. 

61375. I understand that the Central Agricultural Research Committee 
would be a more or less advisory committee with no executive power; is 
that so?;—I would give it the power of administering the fund; if a fund 
is established this committee should administer that fund just as the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee administers its fund. Only this is a committee 
comprising the whole activities of tlie department. 

61376. You have known this Province for a pretty long time, I under¬ 
stand; could you tell us what definite improvement in the economic life of 
the cultivator you observe?—There is a very great difference now. I came 
in 1907; there was no groundnut in Burma then; now the acreage under 
groundnut is 500,000 acres. 

61377. Better cultivation must be followed by better living; do you see 
signs of a better standard of living?—1 think people must be better off 
than they were, unless they have grown less thrifty than they were. 

61378. Has the croj) yield gone down?—There is no sign that it has 
gone down. 

61379. From the figures supplied to us, wo find that the average yield 
of rice is 894 lb. per acre?—That is not my statement. The average yield 
per acre in Burma is 1,480 lb. of paddy. Do you mean 894 lb. of rice? 

61380. Yes, rice?—That is probably too small. 

61381. In your estimation, the yield is not decreasing?—It is not 
decreasing. 

61382. You carried on soil surveys in four districts, did you not?—They 
were general agricultural surveys. 

61383. Could you tell us what staff would be required to carry on soil 
surveys of the nature you carry on?—I think you aro mistaking my surveys 
with the soil surveys now being carried on. The surveys I madp in 1909-10 
wore general agricultural surveys, carried out in order to ascertain the 
agricultural practice, in detail, of the cultivators in each district. The 
surveys which are now being carried on are of a different type; they arc 
surveys of soils, surveys of special crops, and so on. 

61384. Have you carried on any soil surveys of the kind you speak of?— 
We have two soil surveys now going on. 

61385. What staff have you engaged?—There is no special staff at all; 
it is done by the Agricultural Chemist as part of his duties. 

61386. As part of his programme?—Yes. 

61387. I think you have stated somewhere that the cost of collecting 
samples for Mandalay is Rs. 239-8-0?—Those were soil samples collected by 
the staff of the Deputy Director. 

61388. Could you kindly give us tho cost per acre of the soil survey of 
the nature you are carrying on now?—I cannot give the figure, it would be 
infinitesimal, because the number of acres is 1,000,000 in one of the districts. 

61389. We are anxious to know what would be the cost of soil survey 
per acre?—I cannot give you the figure. 

61390. You have made a reference to the agricultural improvement 
committees; these committees are statutory, are they not?—No; they are 
purely informal. 1 think the idea to begin with was that they should be 
statutory, but they are not. 

61391. The recommendation was to give them a statutory basis?—But it 
was not accepted, 

61392. Therefore, these committees are purely lion-official committees?— 
They are informal, composed of officials and non-officials. 

61393. Have these committees any funds at their disposal?—No funds, 

61394. They are purely advisory?—Yes. 

61395. What interest is taken by the district councils in agricultural 
matters?—None. 
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61396. Could you tell us the reason why the district councils are so back¬ 
ward in this matter?—I do not know. 

61397. With regard to the Burma Village Act, you have told us in one 
of your notes that there is little doubt that in certain cases it operates 
adversely in the matter of agricultural development; could you develop that 
a little, and explain to us in what way you consider that the Burma Village 
Act reacts unfavourably on the agricultural situation?—The Burma Village 
Act enjoins that villagers should live in their villages; they are not allowed 
to leave their village and livo on their holdings. The result is that many 
people have to cultivate land away from their village. But I may say that 
that Act is now a dead letter in this respect; there is a resolution of Govern¬ 
ment to the effect that the cultivators should not bo interfered with if they 
wish to live on their holdings. 

61398. Mr. Kamat : In your answers to our questions on two important 
heads in the Questionnaire, namely, Agricultural Indebtedness and Co-opera¬ 
tion, I see you have not given us the benefit of any of your experience, and 
in reply to the Chairman you told the Commission that you had not applied 
your mind to the important question of agricultural indebtedness in this 
Province. As the question of agricultural indebtedness is a vital one in the 
rural welfare and the economic progress of the village community, may 
I know from you whether any other officer in your department has made a 
special study of that subject?—We have got the Co-operativo Department 
in Burma, which deals with that. 

61399. May I take it that you imagine that it is the special function of 
the Co-operative Department to study this question?—Yes. 

61400. And that the Director of Agriculture and his Deputy Directors 
have no concern with the question of agricultural indebtedness or rural 
welfare?—Not at present. They may be interested, hut they are not con¬ 
cerned with it, because they cannot do anything to relieve the indebtedness. 

61401. You say they are not concerned, or they are concerned?—I say 
they are interested, but it is no part of any of their functions to do any¬ 
thing to relieve indebtedness. 

61402. You think it is no part ol' their function to keep an eye on 
progressive development in the rural economy, the relation between tho 
villager and the moneylender, his ups and downs in life, and things of that 
kind? They are not your immediate concern?—They are not our immediate 
concern, but we know about them. 

61403. So also with reference to the important question of co-oporation : 
Is it your idea that the Director of Agriculture is not immediately concerned 
with that side of the village life and tho progress of the community?-—Yes, 
because we have a Registrar of Co-operativo Credit Societies, and a separate 
department, to deal with that. 

61404. In this Province, are the Director of Agriculture and the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies working in watertight compartments?— 
Not exactly watertight; they are separate departments. 

61405. What is the touch between you and the Registrar’s Department? 
—We both work under the Financial Commissioner for Transferred Subjects. 

61406. Are you closely acquainted with what the policy of his department 
is, and how it affects the agricultural improvements which you aro 
making?—Not very closely. 

61407. There again, you think, of course, that the two departments can 
run on parallel lines, without that close touch which some people imagine 
is necessary?—No, I think they want co-ordination. 

61408. How do you hope to have that co-ordination which you think is 
desirable?—At present we are supposed to have co-ordination by working 
under the Financial Commissioner. He is the officer who is supposed to 
do the co-ordination. 

61409. He is the connecting link, who is to bring about the co-ordina¬ 
tion between the two departments?—Yes. 

61410. Is not the Department of Agriculture as much a people’s depart¬ 
ment as the Department of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies?—Yes, 
certainly. 
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614X1. Do your Deputy Directors know the vernacular language well 
enough to know the minds of the people and their grievances?—Yes, they 
have got to pass the higher standard examination. 

61412. Are they moving about, working themselves into very close touch 
with village life?—Yes. 

61413. In one of your notes with reference to the correlation of depart¬ 
ments, you have given us some of your observations as regards the office 
of Development Commissioner which you had in this Province. As this is 
perhaps the only Province in which this experiment of having a 
Development Commissioner for rural development has been tried, I would 
like to ask you a question or two on this point. Am I right in thinking 
that the Development Commissioner was working in order to bring about 
co-ordination for rural development between two or three departments?— 
Yes. 

61414. But this experiment has now been given up, you say, because 
the object in view was not achieved?—I did not say that exactly. I said 
the name of the Development Commissioner had been changed to that of 
Financial Commissioner for Transferred Subjects. 

61415. You say the correlation has been 1 insufficient ’ P—Yes._ I mean by 
that that there are other departments than Co-operation, Agriculture and 
Veterinary, which require to he co-ordinated, if rural betterment as a whole 
is aimed at. 

61416. Precisely. But in the rural betterment as a whole, it was found 
in this Province that the Development Commissioner had no control over 
Education, or Public Health, or the Irrigation Department, all of which 
are intimately connected with rural development?—That is so. 

61417. And this change of designation indicates, you say, that probably 
tho object in view was not ful'y achieved ?—Not completely. 

61418. This co-ordination could not ho achieved, because of the system 
which prevails, that is to say, because the Development Commissioner could 
not directly shape tho policy, say, of the Department of Education?—Yes. 

61419. Or communications?—Yes. 

61420. That is to say, those two departments, affecting the villagers, 
were in the hands of two separate Ministers under the existing system, and 
as long as thoy remained under two or three different Ministers, one officer 
could not co-ordinate the activities and the policies of those two or three 
departments?—I do not say that. 

61421. I am asking you if that is the diagnosis of the whole question?— 
No. 

61422. Could you givo me your view, then, as to why the co-ordination 
was insufficient, and the object in view was not achieved ?—The co-ordina¬ 
tion was supposed to ho conducted by tho Development Commissioner, hut 
he had under him only Agriculture, Veterinary, and Co-operation. But 
you must co-ordinate Education and Public Health as well, if you are 
aiming at the complete rural betterment of the people. Bpt I do not see 
why that con’d not he achieved, even though these different departments 
are under different Ministers. 

61423. You think, in certain circumstances, it could he achieved?—Yes. 
You could have a hoard of some sort, which would correlate. You could 
have the heads of those departments meeting on a board. 

61424. Do I understand you then to say that, instead of a Development 
Commissioner, if there were to be a board sitting round a table, the object 
of co-ordination could be fully successful? Is that what you contemplate?— 1 
I think it might. 

61425. In other words, the superimposition of one particular officer 
between the Director of Agriculture and the Minister was wrong, hut if, 
instead of one individual being superimposed there was a board, then the 
object would have been achieved?--Yes. 1 think there would he more 
chance of achieving it. 

61426. I do not for a moment suggest that there was anything wrong 
with tho officer who was the Development Commissioner for the time 
being?—Nobody does. 

I am asking you liow the system worked. 
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61427. You have, in this Province, a vast amount of unoccupied but 
cultivable land?—Yes. I forget the figure, but I think it is about twenty 
million acres. 

61428. I will give you the figures. There are about fifty-three million 
acres, of which about one-third is classified as culturable?—Yes. 

61429. What, approximately, is the population of this Province?—It is 
thirteen millions. 

61430, You have at least twenty million acres of unoccupied but cultivable 
land. Have the Government defined their policy in regard to bringing under 
cultivation all this vast area of unoccupied land?—No. 

61431. No policy has been laid down?—It is classified as culturable, hut 
it is really land which is on the margin of cultivation. A great deal of it 
is land which is flooded, or land which is covered with bamboo or scrub 
jungle. I think most of it would probably be unprofitable to work. 

61432. Was there not a Colonisation Department, now converted into 
a Government Estates Department?—Yes. There was a Colonisation 
Department, which was a branch of the Co-operative Department. But 
that was not for colonising land of that sort; it was more for taking up 
land that has been classified as forest reserve. 

61433. What is the specific object with which this new department has 
been started ?—There were certain large areas of land round the south¬ 
west of Rangoon, which had been classified as forest reserves, but which 
had been deforested and which, on examination, were found fit for cultiva¬ 
tion. 1 think the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mr. Dunn, whom 
you are examining, will be able to explain that more fully than T ean ; he 
is concerned with it. 

61434. If there is an immense acreage of culturable land, and .if you 
have not got sufficient popuhition in the Province for its cultivation, in 
the interest of greater production, of wealth is it not desirable that there 
should he some dec’nred policy of Government in this matter?—I do not 
understand what policy wo could have. 

61435. Do they intend to hold this land in reserve like this indefinitely 
for all time to come?—Yes. A good deal of it is land which is just on the 
margin of cultivation. It is not profitable to cultivate it. 

61436. Are you conversant with the history of agricultural relief 
measures taken in this Provinco during the last twenty-five years?—In what 
respect ? 

61437, I refer you to paragraph 6, page 17 of the provincial 
memorandum ?-—That is a note by Mr. Dunn. 

61438. You are not quite conversant with this particular question ?—I 
would rather that you asked Mr. Dunn about it. 

61439. Tho labour in your rice fields in this Province is migratory 
labour. It comes chiefly from the Madras Presidency, and fluctuates during 
the year?—A certain amount of it comes from the Madras Presidency, but 
an increasing proportion of tbe labour is now being done by Burmese 
people from Upper Burma. 

61440. Is that affecting your agricultural development, or is there no 
such effect?—I do not think there is any effect. They are landless 
labourers. They come and labour, get their wages, and then go hack. 

61441. Are the Burmese losing their lands in favour of Indians?—No. 

61442. That is not so?—That opinion was hold for a considerable time, 
but it was disproved by tho last sett'oment of the Insein district, where 
it was shown that the number of Indians who held land was very small. 
There is no appreciable displacement of Burmese by Indians. 

61443. They simply come as labourers, and then go back?--Yes, mostly. 

61444. You have stated that you are against the Central Government 
making contributions to the Provinces?—Yes. 

61445. You have quoted the analogy of the United States, and the 
Federal Government there helping research in tho States iji various 
ways P—Yes. 
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61446. In tlie United States, does the Federal Government give any 
grants to the States?—Yes, it does. But, so far as I know, I do not think 
the States contribute towards the Federal Government. In the Indian 
system each Province sends money to the Central Government. 

61447. If yon wish to apply the federal system here, why do you not wish 
to follow this particular item whore tho Federal-Government gives grants 
to the States? Why aro you against it hero?—I*do not quite see why the 
Provincial Governments should send money to the Government of India 
and that Government should send it back again. 

61448. In what respect particularly do you wish to follow the American 
system?—In the system of naving a Central Department of Agriculture, 
which will help the local departments by lending the services of its 
officers, or by opening stations. 

61449. That is to say, you aro in favour of the Government of India 
lending men, but not the money?—Yes,, quite so. 

61450. The Chairman: Apart from the provincial contributions which 
have been discontinued temporarily, according to the last budget, what 
contribution from this Province do tho Government of India get?—They 
get a cess on the export of rice, which amounts to throe annas a maund. 
The total cess is a little over a croro. 

61451. Mr. Kamat: With a view to having a fund for research, you Bay 
you are in favour of an acre eass, but not a cess on exports. Do you 
contemplate a flat acre cess, or will it vary from acre to acre, according 
to the productivity of tho crop?—I have toid the Chairman that I would 
prefer to leave that to tl;e financial experts. That is a matter which I 
have not worked out in so much detail. I think the total acreage culti¬ 
vated in the Indian Empire is about two hundred million acres, and a 
very small cess per acre will give you a. big sum of money. 

61452. Apart from the financial intricacy of the question, you are at any 
rate aware oT the broad fact, that an acre cess moans provincial revenue?— 
Yes. 

61453. How can an acre cess, if it is a provincial revenue, help the 
funds of the Central Government?—T do not quite follow your question. 

61454. Supposing you levy, say, ono anna per acre on your rice lands 
in the Province of Burma, how can those revenues be transferred to the 
Government of India funds if they are provincial land revenues?—I do not 
know; there is probably a technical difficulty there. 

61455. And therefore, on this broad ground at any rate, an acre cess 
would not be a workable proposition?—If what you say is true, if it is 
impossible to transfer provincial funds in that way to the Central Govern¬ 
ment, it would not be. 

61456. There is one more point in this connection. I think you are 
aware that land revenue assessments in this Province are fixed for twenty 
years; that is to say, so much assessment per acre is fixed for twenty 
years?—-Yes, that is so. 

61457. Or for some definite number of years at any rate?—Yes. 

61458. They do not vary from year to year?—They are fixed during the 
term of the settlement which is twonty years or nearly twenty years. 

61459. This cess, if now levied per acre, would be treated as a revenue 
assessment?—You aro raising questions of detail into which I am afraid 
I have not gone. I think thoso are broad questions not for an expert in 
taxation but well known principles of revenue administration in every 
Province. 

61460. Mr. Calvert: Did you not use the term “an acre cess”?—Yes. 

61461. A cess is not land revenue, is it?—That is the whole point of 
course; if ‘cess’ means land revenue, I think there will be difficulties, but 
I do not think a cess will be land revenue. 

61462. Mr. Kamat : You think this coss will not be treated as land 
revenue and will not interfere with the twelve or twenty years contract? - 
No, it would have nothing to do with it. 
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61403. Speaking of the prestige and quality of the work at Pusa, you 
said that the prestige and quality was better during the first fifteen years 
of the existence of Pusa. Am I to take it that you have at the back of 
your mind something like this, that this deterioration synchronises with 
the introduction of the Reforms?—Not at all; I said nothing to suggest 
that. 1 understand the staff at Pusa has been greatly reduced, the men 
have not the same chance,#that they used to have for research, and of course 
the prestige of Pusa has fallen, comparatively speaking, with the rise of the 
provincial department; that is of course natural. 

61464. In any case, even supposing there were that suspicion in some 
quarters, Pusa is under the Central Government and has nothing to do 
with the question of Ministers, so that that objection I believe would not 
stand. You have suggested that the. post of the Agricultural Adviser 
should be converted into that of a Secretary to Government?—I made 
that suggestion to emphasise the importance of tho post; thore are probably 
difficulties in tho way of doing it, hut that was my idea: to give him a 
certain amount of power. 

61465. Has this officer, whoever he may he for the time being, been 
able to give sufficient attention to the Province of Burma? T am speaking 
impersonally?—I am afraid wo have had vory little connection in Burma 
with the Central Government. 

61466. During the course of the last few years, how many visits could 
he give to Burma, compatible with the duties ho had to perform in 
India?—I do not know; you had hotter ask Dr. Clouston I think. 

61467. You have had no visit from him to your recollection?—No. 

61468. Wo have also been told by another witness, as to whose statement 
T wish to have your view, that, owing to tho long journey between India 
and Burma, if a research officer has to come all the way here, it takes 
something like ten days; tho problem ho comes to tackle may he found to 
be insoluble and .lie goes back rather disappointed; is that the usual 
experience? I mean you suffer from a great disadvantage in._the distance 
from Pusa?—Wc are not much further away than the Punjab is from 
Calcutta; that journey takes about thirty-six hours. 

61469. With regard to this post, of Agricultural Adviser, you advocate 
that there should be two posts, that the present system of having, what I 
might call, this dual purpose officer should be dispensed with, and that 
there should be two separate posts: one of Director-General at Pusa and 
another of Agricultural Adviser, or whatever tho designation may be?—Yes. 

61470. If that arrangement were to he adopted, what precisely would 
remain as the duty of the Agricultural Advisor?—The Agricultural Adviser 
wou'd be tho administrative head of the whole department; the Director- 
General at Pusa would he a scientific head, a research head, a specialist 
officer. 

61471. There is already a Secretary to Government in the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands; you propose that the Agricultural Adviser 
should he converted into a Secretary. I wonder how tho two things aro 
to be dovetailed into each other. You have not thought about it, have 
you?—No, I have not thought about it. 

61472. Reverting to the question of district agricultural committees, 
about which you told Sir James MacKenna your views, they have been 
given the task of recommending to whom grants in aid for agricultural 
improvement should be given in this Province?—Yes. 

61473. Has that duty been well performed hy these committees?—Of 
course they have only just begun ; they have, only been in existence about 
two years. We have had a certain number of recommendations from one of 
them. 

614-74. Are these committees carrying on a sort of non-official propaganda 
creating a new enthusiasm and a now spirit of self-help among the population 
here, and working for the progress of the village community?—I cannot 
say that they are; I hope they will. 

61475. I wonder whether you have heard of a semi-official or a semi- 
non-official arrangement in another Province called the taluka deve’opment 
association? I am speaking of the Bombay Presidency. You have not 
read of it?—Yes, I have heard about it, 
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61476. If you have heard about it, I wonder whether you have compared 
the two non-official agencies, namely, your improvement committees in the 
districts here and these taluka development associations in Bombay and, if 
so, whether you have compared them so as to decide which you would 
prefer F—Of course, you can hardly compare Bombay and Burma; they are 
two different Provinces; they are very far apart and dissimilar in 
conditions. 

61477. In what particular respect do they differ so radically: in point 
of education, public spirit or prosperity?—Apparently there is a great deal 
of public spirit in Bombay, from the accounts f have read of these taluka 
development associations; I think thore must be more there than in Burma. 

61478. But if these agricultural improvement committees were subsidised 
by Government?—Thore is no subsidy by Government. Do you mean a 
money subsidy? 

61479. I know at present .you do not give them any grants, but suppose 
you began to give them and expected them to do more propaganda work 
to arouse among the people the spirit of self-help and progress, would: that 
help? Have you got the material and have you got the men, non-officials, 
to do that sort of work?—Yes, I think we might find them. 

61480. Speaking about your agricultural schools, there is one American 
Mission school which is being subsidised by Government and that school 
is giving instruction in agriculture?—That is so. 

61481. Has that experiment been carried on for long enough to give 
you any idea how far this form of subsidised school would work ?—No, it 
has only been in existence for about four years. As a matter of fact, the 
first batch of graduates left the school last year. I understand some of 
them have gone to agricultural callings ■ some have got jobs in rubber 
estates. 

61482. When Government give a subsidy to a missionary school, do they 
stipulate that they .shall have a voice in or some control over the policy 
of tiie school?—-Yes, there is a Governing Committee on which a member 
of tlie Agricultural 'Department is the representative of Government, aiid 
a certificate is required to bo given by the Director of Agriculture every 
year that the school is efficiently conducted before the annual Tee erring grant 
is given. 

61483. Only a sort of efficiency certificate is required and beyond that 
the Government have no voice in suggesting the curriculum or the actual 
course of study which they wish to emphasise?—There is a representative 
on the Governing Body, a member of tiie Agricultural Department, and to 
that extent Government has a voice. 

61484. Being the nominee of Government, he cati toll the committee 
exactly what Government require?—Yes. 

61485. You have an Agricultural Engineer in this Province —Yes. 

61486. So far as the designing of agricultural implements goes, he has 
designed a ploughshare?—Strictly speaking, that was designed by one of 
the Deputy Directors Mr. Hendry; but the Agricultural Engineer helped 
in it; he collaborated. 

61487. Could you tell me whether the Agricultural Engineer lias designed 
anything else in the matter of agricultural implements?—Yes, he designed 
a windmill and a water-lift, a new type of jaggery furnace, and several 
other minor things. 

61.488. When the Engineer gives out new designs, what machinery have 
you in this Province for the manufacture of implements according to that 
design?—We have no such machinery. 

61489. There is no private enterprise, no workshop where things could 
be turned out to the design of the Agricultural Engineer?—Yes, this plough¬ 
share which was designed by the department is being made by various 
Burmese people throughout the district, being cast by them. 

61490. Then why do you say that certain kinds of ploughshares are being 
shipped from England to Burma in large numbers?—Of course w r e did not 
patent the ploughshare and there is one firm in Rangoon which for many 
years has been importing the old typo of ploughshare; that firm got hold 
of . this new type and is getting it imported now. 



61491. Is the Agricultural Engineer or your department encouraging or 
stimulating private enterprise with a view to getting these ploughshares 
manufactured locally on the spot?—Yes, ho is. 

61492. What help do you give?—Ho has got a Burma!) working at his 
workshop in Mandalay, making those ploughshares on contract. 

61493. Speaking about deterioration in the soil, you told the Commis¬ 
sion that there is no appreciable deterioration. Have you got figures of 
yield spread over a period of thirty or forty or fifty years?—We have got 
figures for the total production of rice in tho Province and the figures 
for acreage. I supplied the figures to tho Commission. You will find 
them somewhere in the notes. 

61494, Speaking from memory, have you got any clear idea as to wlmt 
the yield per acre was forty years ago? Is that yield still substantially 
maintained without any manure?-—Wo have got settlement reports. 1 
quoted them in tho note which I sent. The settlement report for the 
Hanthawaddy district compiled about 1870 gives yields of paddy which are 
very similar to the yields given now. As a matter of fact, the yields of 
first-class land in tho latest settlement report of 1913 are higher than the 
yields given for first-class lands in tho settlement repoi’t of tho seventies. 

61495. With regard to well-digging and irrigation by wel!s ; you think 
there is good scope in certain tracts ol Burma for people to dig wells and 
put in the necessary plant for the lifting of water?-—I could not answer 
that question without having a survey made of the possibilities. 

61496. So far, no attention has been paid to the possibility of well- 
digging and water-lifting?—As I explained before, the problem is difficult. 
The part of the country whore water is required is very undulating country, 
not very suitable for well irrigation. 1 do not mean to say that you cannot 
have well irrigation in certain xxarts of tho Province; there are large parts 
of the country which are most m need of water where it will be very 
difficult to apply it. 

61497. In reply to one of my colleagues, you referred to the operation 
of the Burma Village Act. You said there were certain difficulties owing 
to which people cannot spread out and build homesteads. You said that is 
chiefly because there is violent crime in the Province. Is that one of the 
reasons why people are not inclined to go in for a system of homesteads 
and farmsteads ?—That is one of the reasons given by Government for 
keeping them in the villages. If you have a number of scattered huts 
all over the country, the criminals resort to these to carry on their depreda¬ 
tions, hut of course it is obvious that if all the people in the country left 
the villages and went I it to homos toads that argument would no longer 
hold. 

61498. Speaking about subsidiary industries, you mention that certain 
agricultural industries have grown up during the last few years in Burma, 
without the aid of Government. Do you think there is no scope for the 
encouragement of any further industries on the part of the Government?— 
I think it is hotter that industries should grow up without the aid of 
Government. 

61499. These industries have perhaps been paying and people have 
found it profitable to go in for thorn, but besides these are there any 
subsidiary industries which Government could encourage by giving demon¬ 
strations, or by other methods?—Are you referring to industries in 
general P 

61500. I am referring to agricultural industries?—Agriculture is the 
basis of many industries that might he mentioned. 

61501. To mention one: You have oil-pressing here. What are the 
subsidiary industries based on that?—One of tlie most obvious is soap¬ 
making. We have it here in Rangoon. 

61502, To quote another instance: Supposing there is groundnut liei-e 
or other oil-seeds, Lave Government thought out whether it is feasible to 
take up the question of manufacturing vegetable ijhi or margarine and 
things like that?—Not that 1 know of. The Burmese people do not use 
ghi; they use sesaiuum oil. 

61503. Take tho question of fruit-canning and fruit-preservation: You 
said you have abundant fruit. Has anything been done by Government 
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to indicate the direction in which people could take up the industry of 
fruit-canning?—I have got that* in mind but nothing has been done so far. 
There is no reason why we should not do it here as well as in the Straits. 

61504. In answer to one of our questions you have said, with reference 
to the expenditure incurred by agriculturists, that thrift is a virtue which 
does not find a place of honour among the people in the East. Will you 
amplify that and say what exactly you have in your mind?—1 was .think¬ 
ing particularly of the people in this Province. The Burmans are an 
extraordinarily generous people. They aro given much more to spending 
than to saving. 

61505. Do you mean that they spend beyond their earnings, or that 
they are hospitable but spend within their means?—They spend within 
their means. I should say that tlioy are foud of spending all they have 
got to spend. They are not given, so much to saving money. They do not 
have large bank accounts as people in the West have. 

61506. If they spend within their means, whatever they may be spending 
on religious or social usages would not be the cause of their indebtedness?— 
You cannot spend on two things at the same time. 

61507. Please follow me. You said that they spend within their 
means?—I only meant to say that they are given to spending, probably 
more on religion and social matters, and give littlo thought to saving 
money. 

61608. That is a different matter. Some people may spend on clothes and 
some people may spend on religious usages. As long as they spend within 
their means, that would not be the cause of indebtedness?—If you are 
going to get rich you must see that you bave capital. 

61509. I will give you an instance: Women in the West may spend 
perhaps on a dozen pairs of silk stockings and women in the East or in 
iiurma may spend perhaps on religious usages or customs. But as long as 
they spend within their means, that wou;d not involve them in indebted¬ 
ness?—1 will give in to you on that point. 

61510. The Chairman: To take that matter a stage further: Where 
the same person has an opportunity of improving liis laud, if ho can collect 
the capital for that improvement by thrift it is hotter that he should do so 
than that he should borrow money on long-term mortgages for the improve¬ 
ment of the land?—That was the point 1 was making. 

61511. U j Ba Cho: I want to ask you about the status of the Agri¬ 
cultural College at Mandalay. The College has not been affiliated to the 
University of .Rangoon?—That is so. 

61512. When the College was started the idea was to affiliate it to the 
University of Rangoon?—Yes. 

61513. You know that the MacKenna Committee strongly recommended 
it?—Yes. 

61514. What are the difficulties involved in affiliating tin: College to the 
University?—We could get affiliation to-morrow if we agreed to have 

a four-year course but we do not want to have a four-year course 
because it throws far too much work on the staff in the matter of 

teaching elementary science. There would bo no time for research. 

We have decided that if we have affiliation we must have a two- 

year course only. We must get entrants who have passed the Intermediate 
Science examination of the Rangoon University. We cannot get these 

men. They will not come to us because, after completing the further two 
years which would be necessary for the degree of B.Sc., which we propose 

to give, we would only bo able to offer them the pay of the Subordinate 

Service, that is to say, Rs. 150 to Its. 300. I.Sc. candidates could get a 
scholarship for two years in the Forestry Department of the Rangoon 
University and be appointed on graduation to the Provincial Forest 

Service on Its. 300 to Rs. 800. Or they can get into the Civil Service on 
somewhat similar pay. That is our difficulty. The difficulty is that the 
demand for educated Burmese youths is at present greater than the supply, 
and our department is not able to offer - them sufficiently high pay and 
has got to bo content with people of a lower standard of education. If, 
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however, We agree to take in the High School final, that is to say, tlio 
matriculation candidates, ,and make the staff of the College go through all 
the work and drudgery of a four-year course by teaching elementary science, 
of course we could get affiliation to-morrow. At present there is no 
particular point in it. I do not think the affiliation would affect the 
status of the students much. 

61515. Apart from, the school at Pyinmana, we have no agricultural 
school in the Province?—That is so. 

61516. What are your views on the subject of teaching agricultural 
subjects to the sons of the cultivators?—The difficulty is this. The sons 
of the ordinary cultivator never get beyoud the Pongyi schools or monastery 
schools. There is no use in teaching agricultural subjects in the middle 
schools if the boys who leave these schools are not going to bo cultivators 
at all and are going to become traders, clerks or Government servants. 
So it will not be much use teaching agriculture in these schools. 

61517. You would not even recommend that agricultural subjects should 
be taught in ordinary middle or primary schools?—I have no objection to 
agriculture being taught for its educational value. In fact, I am in 
favour of it because many of the town-bred hoys going into the Civil 
Service have no idea whatever about agriculture, but 1 do not think that 
teaching of that kind would have the slightest vocational value. 

61518. Even in rural areas?—The same argument that I brought for¬ 
ward previously applies in the present ease also, namely, that these boys 
would not go back to tlio laud. If you teach them it must be for its 
educational value, and it has a certain amount of educational value. 

61519. In answer to questions put by one of our colleagues about com¬ 
munications, you said something to the effect that communications in 
Burma are not so badly wanted? Aro you aware that roads are a crying 
need in Burma?—I agree with you. 

61520. And by having more roads the price of the produce from the 
areas under cultivation will be raised?—I am not so sure about that. In 
any case you require roads for the convenience of getting out your 
produce. 

61521, Would you not admit that easy and choap transport w-ould secure 
to the cultivator a higher return for his produce?—Yes, in far-away parts. 

61522. The areas now iuaccessiblo w-ould be brought under cultivation 
if we had communications opened out to them? In the Shan States, for 
example, if we had good communications considerable areas thore could be 
brought under cultivation?—Yes, I gave tho potato cultivation in the Shan 
States as an example. 

61523. Now with regard to culturable waste, most of this could be 
cultivated with profit if only the people w-ould try?—Not from w'hat I have 
seen of the so-called culturable waste lands. Most of what 1 have seen is 
land on the margin of cultivation. 

61524. Do you mean all the culturable land mentioned in your report P— 
I do not say all, but I should think a great deal of it is. 

61525. Do you know that, us a matter of fact, every year these culturable 
waste lands have been brought under cultivation?—Whero? 

61526. All over the Province, especially in the Lower Province?-—The 
nature of the culturable waste differs from district to district. 1 under¬ 
stand it is left to the discretion of the Settlement Officer to declare which 
land is culturable and which is not culturable when a settlement is being 
done. 

61527. In other words, tlio area cultivated by the people has been increas¬ 
ing for the last ten years at least?—Yos, but at a very diminishing rate. 
The rate of increase is diminishing now-. All the main areas suitable for 
paddy cultivation have been brought under cultivation. 

61628. With reference to the Government estates, are you in favour of 
Government stepping into the place of landholders and letting out the land 
themselves to tenants?—I have not been consulted in the matter ancl 
cannot, therefore, answer that question. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. A. Me Kerr aQ 
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61529. Dr. Ryder; Have you got many varieties of rice in your 
Province?—Yes, a great many. 

61530. Have you got any varieties specially suitable for the areas in 
which floods occur?—Yes. 

61531. So that the people living in those areas do not lose their crops?— 
Wo have got flood-resisting paddies in Burma. You will see some of them 
at Hmawbi. They are not yet suitable for distribution, and they are 
paddies of very low quality. 

61532. Have you got any cinchona plantations in the Province?—Yes; 
they are run by the Government of India. 

61533. Have you had any difficulty as regards your budget at the time 
of voting? Have your budgets boen cut very considerably?—No, there have 
been the usual small cuts which every department has got to put up 
with; otherwise wo have had more or less all we wanted. 

61534. Sir Thomas Middleton : In the provincial memorandum you 
set out the numbers of livestock in the Province (page 4). Is it your 
impression that these figures arc trustworthy?—I really cannot say; these 
figures are obtained by annual census through the Deputy Commissioners 
of the districts. I have examined them carefully quite recently and they 
seem to be fairly consistent, so far as each individual district is concerned. 
I mean to say that a district which has a large number of working bullocks 
in one year shows a large number in tho next year. 

61535. Take tho cattle class, for example: “Young stock”, in the defini¬ 
tion adopted in the Government of India statistics, consists of animals not 
fit for work or breeding. They would include animals up to about three 
or four years old?—That is quite correct. 

61536. That being so, what are these 637.000 bulls? There is one hull 
for every two cows?—I do not know; these figures have simply been taken 
from the Season and Crop Report. 

61537. Mr. Reynolds; They do not castrate them till they are four or 
five years old?—Possibly that is one explanation. 

61538. Sir Thomas Middleton : A great deal has been said about the 
prestige of Pusa. Is it not after all a question of relativity? Pusa was 
originally the one star in Indian research: others have risen since, and as 
tho others have come into existence the light from Pusa has not travelled 
so far?—That is so. 

61539. Does not that explain a great deal of the criticism?—Possibly that 
is a large part of the explanation. 

61540. The Chairman ; Is it your opinion that Deputy Commissioners in 
the districts take that interest in agricultural improvement and in the wel¬ 
fare of the rural population which it is very necessary that they should 
take?—That varies from district to district and from individual to indivi¬ 
dual. Some Deputy Commissioners take a great deal of interest in 
agriculture, others do not take quite so much interest. 

61541. Have yon found it of very great help from the agricultural point 
of view when the Deputy Commissioner does tako an active interest?—Yes; 
the Deputy Commissioner can do a lot. 

61542. In backing up the Agricultural Department?—And in getting 
advances for the purchase of seed and that sort of thing. 

61543. Is it your impression that the legislature in this Province is 
sympathetic towards agricultural improvement?—I should say that it is not 
unsympathetic. We meet with a great deal of criticism. 

61544. What exactly does that double negative mean? Does it mean that 
j'ou do meet with criticism?—We do meet with criticism but so far we have 
been given the cash. 

61545. You and I come from the same country?—Yes. 

61546. Do you really mind the criticism if you get the cash?—No. 

61547. You see no reaction in the mofussil as a result of the discussions 
on agricultural subjects in the legislature?—! cannot say that I do. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(a) 

(1) Demonstrations in cultivators’ own fields near villages and roads. 

(2) Exhibits, demonstrations, and lectures at district annual agricul¬ 
tural and co-operative conferences. 

(3) Lectures by District Assistants to cultivators in their own 
villages. 

Question 10.—Fertilisers.— ( a ) Yes. 

Cattle manure is not so carefully collected and stored as it should 
be and the augmentation of this form of manure by composting it with 
vegetable rubbish is not practised. By the use of cheaply covered pits 
the quantity and value of this manure could bo increased, aud Agricul¬ 
tural Assistants advise this when touring in tlieir district. 

Other indigenous manures such as bats’ guano and fish manure are 
already used for special crops in garden cultivation and are too expensive 
for paddy. 

Hitherto, the use of artificial manures lias not left a sufficient margin 
of profit on paddy. 

Cheaper artificial manures are now becoming available and with the 
price of paddy in the neighbourhood of Its. 175 per 100 baskets at 
harvest time the use of artificial manures will become a paying propo¬ 
sition. Ammonium phosphate appears to bo the most promising manure 
and the following figures indicate its cheapness compared with ammonium 
sulphate and superphosphate, which have hitherto been the best manures 
supplying the required constituent: 
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Experiments with ammo-phos lv&ve shown a profitable return on 
paddy and if these results are confirmed by experimental plots which 
have now been put down in the districts, a programme of demonstration 
will be prepared and carried out. 

From the experiments already carried out there are indications that 
the yield of paddy can he increased by from thirty to forty per cent divided 
over two years and leave a profit of about eight to ten rupees per acre. 
The results will vary a good deal on different soils. 

( b ) Legislation similar to that existing in the United Kingdom could 
be introduced to deal with fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers when these 
come into common use. District Agricultural Assistants could be empowered 
to take samples for analysis and the samples analysed by the Agricultural 
Chemist whose staff should be reinforced for the extra work. 

(r) Field demonstrations carried out on cultivators’ land village by 
village would be the best way to popularise the use of profitable fertilisers. 

To begin with, the Agricultural Department would have to keep a 
small stoclj of fertiliser in each district until a trade coukl be built up. 
The issue of supplies on credit to bo paid for after harvest would be very 
effective but such a method could only be used to a very limited extent. 
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A secure knowledge that compensation for the unexhausted effect 
of the manure would be paid to a tenant turned out of his holding would 
stimulate the use of manure. 

(e) The investigation of the effect of manuring with phosphate nitrates, 
sulphate of ammonia and potash manures in paddy land in Lower Burma has 
shown that while nitrates are definitely injurious, phosphate and nitrogen 
can be relied upon to increase the yield considerably; but that hitherto 
the use of such manures has not left a sufficient margin of profit. Potash 
is also beneficial but the need for potash is less than for phosphate and 
nitrogen. With the prospect of artificial manuring becoming practicable, 
other problems will arise and further investigation is being undertaken. 

The investigation of the effect of manuring of crops other than rice 
in Lower Burma has not yet been undertaken. Compared with rice such 
crops are comparatively unimportant and facilities for such investigation 
have not been available. 

Question 11—Chops. — (a) (i ) The improvement of crops is already 
undertaken by the experimental stations in each agricultural circle and 
this arrangement works quite well. In Lower Burma rice is of paramount 
importance, being practically the only crop grown on an agricultural scale, 
and systematic improvement of this crop only has been attempted. Satis¬ 
factory progress has been made and the work of improvement is still being 
continued. 

After rice occupying over ninety per cent of the cultivated area 
in Lower Burma, mixed gardens occupying about three-and-a-half per 
cent are next in importance, and improvement work on garden crops is 
being undertaken on land acquired within recent years. 

While the improvement of rice can probably best be carried out by 
working on the varieties already in the country the stimulation of fruit¬ 
growing can probably he best brought about by the importation of better 
sorts from other countries and testing their suitability for local conditions. 

(g) There is no prospect of introducing any new crop to compete 
with paddy on swamp soils in Lower Burma. On the ridge land, fruit and 
vegetable might be better cultivated but most of the varieties of fruit and 
vegetables which will grow are already cultivated to some extent. 

The cultivation of fodder crops in Lower Burma presents many 
difficulties. Paddy land (i.e., ninety per cent of the cultivated area) will 
not grow any fodder crop known to us during the rains; the soil dries up 
with great rapidity, and in its hard dry condition is unsuitable for 
growing any crop. Cultivation of land while still wet at the end of the 
rains accelerates the drying process and seeds of leguminous crops sown 
among the paddy have invariably failed. Paddy land kept moist by seepage 
from surrounding hills, or land near and below the level of adjacent rivers 
can be used for growing other crops, but such areas are very small 
and are used for vegetable cultivation. 

Guinea grass, Merker grass, fodder cane, Kikuyu, etc., have been 
introduced for cultivation on ridge garden land but are not grown to any 
extent. 

(iii) The distribution of seeds is most effectively carried out by the 
Agricultural Department and private agencies can hardly he said to exist. 

To keep down transportation costs improved seed is best grown in 
the district where it is to be distributed, and a number of seed farms 
under department control are necessary for this purpose. A number of 
such farms have been started recently and more will be opened as staff 
becomes available. 

The distribution of seed may be considered to be expanding in a 
normal and satisfactory manner. 

(e) The efforts made to improve rice may be considered successful in so 
far ns new varieties have been produced which give an increased yield of 
twelve to fifteen per cent and command a premium for quality averaging 
about six per cent. 
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Oral Evidence. 


61548. The Chairman-: Mr, Hendry, you are Deputy Director of the 
Southern Circle?—Yes. 

61549. In answer to our question about fertilisers you make certain state¬ 
ments about the value of ammonium phosphate and you give us some indica¬ 
tion of the experiments on which you found your views. Are you satisfied 
that these matters have been carried through with sufficient thoroughness 
to give a reasonably accurate indication?—So far as they have gone they 
have been carried through with a fair amount of thoroughness. 

61550. Is it your view that further experiments in fertilisers ought to 
be carried out?-—I think we have a fairly general idea from the actual 
experiments carried out with the Lower Burma paddy soils of what the 
manorial requirements of these soils are. The use of manures is a matter 
of cost and cheaper manures are now coining into the market. 

61551. How about fertilisers for the middle dry tract?—I am not familiar 
with the middle dry tract at all. I have always been in Lower Burma. 

61552. One point as to marketing: I put tile question to the Director 
and you probably could not hear his answer. It emerges from the mass of 
material on marketing which is before the Commission as far as this Province 
is concerned, and that is, that there is much unevenness in practice?—Yes. 

61553. Would you agree that, in the main, the unevenness and irregu¬ 
larity are to the detriment of the small and the humble man, in other words 
to the detriment of the cultivator and to the advantage of the buyer?— 
I think so. 

61554. Would you agree that, in the main, there appears to he no public 
demand amongst cultivators for any improvement in the method of market¬ 
ing?—Well, the ordinary cultivator is always keen, of course, to get a better 
price for his produce, hut he has not responded to efforts which have been 
made to organise the selling of his crop by better methods. 

61555. Would you agree to this broad proposition, that improvement 
in marketing and improvement in the capacity of the cultivator to look 
after his own interests, is more likely to spring from the spread of primary 
education and literacy than from any other source?—I think so. 

61556. The ltaja of Parlakimcdi .* You soy, in reply to Question 10, 
that legislation similar to that existing in the United Kingdom could he 
introduced to deal with fraudulent fertilisers when these come into common 
use. Is it because of the contaminated condition of the fertilisers that are 
available' that the cultivators are not willing to apply them?—No; they do 
not know them; there is no trade in fertilisers at present. 

61557. It has been suggested to the Commission that in certain tracts 
the land will not in future produce the same amount as in the past, without 
application of manure; is that known to the cultivator?- I do not think 
the cultivators as a whole realise the necessity of manuring. At the present 
time, to a certain extent some do; but the way in which cattle manure is 
wasted seems to indicate that they are not fully aware of the value of such 
a valuable manure even as cattle manure. It is quite common to see cattle 
manure thrown into the creeks as a nuisance. 

61558. Is the department taking sufficient interest in educating the 
cultivators to a sense of the usefulness of applying a sufficient quantity of 
manure?—Yes; all district assistants have definite instructions to stop, where- 
ever possible, this waste and introduce better method of storing cattle 
manure. 

61559. Are they convinced of the benefits that they could derive by 
following your advice?—It is difficult to know whether they are or not, but 
they do not seem to be, judging by their practice. 

61560, Do you think that demonstration in that line has been carried 
out sufficiently?—No. We have not had sufficient staff hitherto. 

61561, As regards seed supply, you state that effective measures -have 
been adopted?—Effective measures have been adopted; we are beginning to 
carry out seed distribution on a large scale. 
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61562. But would you not like to see it done on a larger scale?—We have, 
just at present, as much as we can do; if the present methods prove effective 
we might go further. 

61563. Can you give us an idoa as to how many seed-distributing farms 
you would like to locate in a taluka?—I would like to have one every ten 
fniles. ( Showing a map.) This map shows the location of seed farms in 
my own circle at present. 

61564. How many have you per district?—There are thirty-tw'o in five 
districts; that gives about six per district. 

61565. And how many more would you like to have?—I have not worked 
it out in detail, but the number will have to be increased largely. The 
number of seed farms has been determined by the grazing grounds that 
have been available; we have not bought the land. 

61566. Are you concentrating your attention (in the matter of distribu¬ 
tion of seeds) on the improvement of quality or on the increase in 
quantity?—Both quality and quantity are kept in view. 

61567. Have you got hybridised varieties?—All the paddies under distri¬ 
bution have been selected by pure line selection, but steps are being taken 
at the present time to improve them by hybridisation. 

61568. Have you carried out sufficient soil analyses to be able to suggest' 
what grain will suit a particular area?—We have made surveys of the soils 
in the central farm. In my circle a soil survey was commenced in the Pegu 
district but has not been quite completed owing to lack of staff. A large 
number of soil samples were collected (I myself collected most of them), but 
the Agricultural Chemist has no staff to collect the remaining samples and 
my own staff is now more fully employed on other work. 

61569. Have you been approached by private people to have an analysis 
of their soils?—Occasionally we have requests for soil analyses. 

61570. Are you attempting, in any way, to educate the public on these 
matters when you go on tour? Bo you tell them that these things are 
necessary if they want to increase their yield ?—The district staff tour on 
an average for twenty days in the month; and I myself tour on an average 
twenty days per month, and when we are in the fields we discuss these 
matters with the cultivator. 

61571. Do you spend twenty days on tour every month, or do you go on 
tour only during certain seasons of the year?—It is an average of twenty 
days per month throughout tho year; during some months I tour less; some¬ 
times I tour during the whole month, 

61572. Have you received any help from co-operative societies in getting 
into touch with the cultivators?—Wo have tried that with varying success. 
We tried to get the co-operative societies to open seed farms, but we have 
met with very little success. 

61573. The Chairman : Through credit societies P—Yes; credit societies. 

61574. The Raja of Raiiukirnedi : Did you say that they have not been 
taking very much interest?—They have not yet established seed farms which 
are actually distributing seeds. 

61575. Are they interesting themselves in the distribution of manures?— 
Manures have not yet reached the distributing stage. 

61576. In Madras we have agricultural associations run by co-operative 
societies; do you have any of that sort here?—No. 

61577. Are you in charge of the cattle-breeding station?-—No; the only 
experimental farm with which I am connected is devoted almost entirely to 
rice. 

61578. You have seen the local conditions. Do you think work on the 
lines in which cattle-breeding is now encouraged will succeed in getting the 
cultivator to take up cattle-breeding?—There is practically no cattle-breed¬ 
ing in Lower Burma. The cattle tiiat are used here for draught purposes 
are brought in from the dry zone. 

61579. Supposing suitable breeds of cattle are made available for crossing 
with the indigenous varieties, do you think they will interest themselves 
in the problem?—So far as Lower Burma is concerned, the limiting condi¬ 
tion is climatic; there is no cattle-breeding on a big scale in Lower Burma; 



the cattle that are used here for draught purposes are brought in from the 
dry zone. 

C1580. But if the people take it up, do you think it will become a 
success?—Not in Lower Burma. 

61581. Because of the want of grazing grounds?—On account of the 
lack of dry land to keep the young stock; the greater part of the land is 
under swamp conditions during half the year. 

61582, But Central Burma is superior in that respect?—Yes. 

61583. Are the cultivators in the habit of setting apart a portion of their 
holdings for grazing?—Not in Lower Burma. 

61584. Let us take Upper Burma?—1 am not familiar with the condi¬ 
tions in Upper Burma. 

61585. Sir James Mackenna: How many varieties of paddy are now 
under study?—There are several hundred varieties under study, but the 
actual number under distribution is seven. 

61586. What promium do the millers give you for your improved paddy? 
Do you subject your varieties to the mill test?—We subject them to the hull¬ 
ing test, which is not the same as the mill test, but it gives useful compa¬ 
rative figures. The millers are keen on getting our improved paddy, but 
it is difficult to get it to the market pure; they are mixed before they get 
there, 

61587. What is the remedy?—Extensive seed distribution seems to be the 
only way out of the present difficulty. By steadily increasing the area 
under improved seed, adulteration of good with impure paddy will gradually 
decline. 

61588. What is tho actual premium?—-Premiums are almost always paid 
for paddy which is sufficiently pure. 

61589, Approximately pure?—Yes. As a matter of fact in my circle 
there are over a hundred mills; in almost all the mills they have got a 
placard at tho gate stating that a premium of ten rupees or so per hundred 
baskets will bo paid for paddy grown, from the Agricultural Department 
seed. 

61590. What about the question of red'rice?—Rod rice is present in 
proportions of five to twenty-five per cent in unimproved Burma rice, but 
it is quite easy to eliminate it by pure line selection. All red rices are 
also found chiefly among the deep water varieties but win to selected varieties 
of this type are also now available at Hmawbi. 

61591. But when the pure seed goes out of tho cultivators’ hands it is 
liable to be inixod again. Is the position distinctly better than it was some 
years ago?—Distinctly better. 1 have figures from small mills near seed 
farms which have been in operation for the past ten years. Tho percentage 
of red rice has been reduced from twenty-five to seven or eight and the 
outturn of white rice from paddy has risen from forty-one to forty-three 
per cent. 

61592. The liaja of Parlakimedi: Are you working for long-period 
varieties or short-period varieties?—We have a complete gradation from 
120 days to 190 days in life period, to suit different conditions. 

61593. What is the shortest?—The shortest which produces a reasonable 
crop is 120 days. It is called a Japanese paddy, but it really comes from 
Formosa. 

61594. What is the yield per acre?—The yield of course varies with the 
land, but this paddy is capable of yielding from forty to fifty baskets per 
acre on first-class land, and twenty to twenty-five baskets on third-class 
land. 

61595. What is the poorest variety?—The particular variety which I 
have just mentioned is a coarse variety, and it has inferior rice. It is not 
a Burma variety at all, but it is a true tropical variety and grows well here, 

61596. Is it eaten largely by cultivators?—It is eaten by the cultivators 
in the same way as other rieos grown in Burma are eaten, but it is not 
grown on a large scale. 

Mr. D. Hendry j 
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81597. Professor Gangulee: Is the premium offered by the mills known 
to the cultivators or only to the brokers?—It is known both to the cultiva¬ 
tors and to the brokers. When the cultivator goes to a small village mill 
he will see a placard there to the effect that a premium is offered for 
improved paddy ; it is written in Burmese, and the cultivator can read it. 
They are offered a premium of five to ton rupees per hundred baskets. 

61598. On what criteria is the premium given ?—Evenness of grain and 
absence of red rice. 

61599. You think this practice of offering a premium has the effect of 
increasing the adulteration of paddy?—There was a case of that last year. 
Mr. Edwards, who is going to give evidence before you later on, will be 
able to tell you about it. He offered a high premium of, I think, thirty 
rupees per hundred baskets for our No. 10 where such paddy is grown to 
a considerable extent; and the cultivators or traders adulterated it, where¬ 
by the paddy lost the value which it had had previously. 

61600. Judging from the literature that we have before us, it seems to 
me that at the present time your department is chiefly concerned with the 
distribution of paddy seed?—That is one of the main planks in our plat¬ 
form. In Lower Burma, paddy occupies ovor ninety per cent of the 
cultivated area and an improvement in tho standard of this crop is of 
the first importance. 

61601. Do you see any hope of private agencies coming forward to 
undertake this distribution?—There has been no evidence of it so far. 

61602. That puzzles me. You have 200,000 acres under improved varie¬ 
ties ?—Approximately. 

61603. And to supply the soed for that area ought to be a profitable 
concern for private agencies. Can you explain to us why such agencies are 
not coming iorward m Burma?—-It may possibly be a question of finance, 
Very often, in tho distribution of seed, it rs necessary to advance the seed 
and take payment, alter the following harvest. 

61604. It is not really the function of a Government department to go 
on distributing soed. Tho Government department is chiefly concerned with 
evolving now types, experimenting with them. Afterwards, being sure of 
their success, it should hand them over to commerce?—Wo should bo very 
glad to do so. 

61605. How is it that such private agencies are not to bo found liore?— 
X cannot say. 

61606. You have, I understand, five central seed farms, and you propose 
to have fivo more?—Altogether, there are eight central farms, and live 
subsidiary farms. 

61607. How do you maintain tho purity of your stock on the central 
farms?—On the central farms we do so by single plant selection each year. 
Finally it reaches tho farm multiplication area. An the districts, you can 
only hope to maintain the purity of the seed by re-distribution at intervals 
of three or four years. 

61608. That is for the farms under your supervision. Wliat about the 
farms controlled by private agencies?—The private seed farms in my circle 
are not very satisfactory; it is difficult to maintain the purity of tho seed 
there; but with the progressive spread of puro seed from our controlled 
farms adulteration will gradually diminish. 

61609. In seeking a new variety, what chief qualities do you look for?—• 
We look for yield and milling quality. 

61610. Wliat is the quality the trade gives preference to?—The trade 
likes what we call in Burma Ngasein rice for export to Western markets. 

61611. You concentrate on satisfying the trade demand?—Yes, and that 
coincides with the cultivators’ demand; for the type which is exported is 
also that which is used for homo consumption. 

61612, Will you tell the Commission tho present position of Burma rice 
as regards quality? We have heard a lot of criticism about it. We want 
to know from you what you think of the position of Burma rice in this 
respect?—The medium quality Burma rice is not so inferior as is sometimes 



sought to be made out. It is much superior to the rice growfi in Indo- 
Chma, and fetches a highor price even at the present, time. The policy 
with regard to rice improvement in Burma is based upon evidence collect¬ 
ed before the Indian Trade Enquiry, the report of which was published in 
1920. Some of the replies received front the rice trade were forwarded 
to us by th© Imperial institute. The Imperial Institute informed this 
department that “the firms consulted appear to agree that a change in 
the type of the bulk of tho rice exported from Burma is not desirable, as 
this type has a very wide market and is always saleable”: and that 
“it would seem desirable to retain the common types of rice now produced 
in Burma for the bulk of the exports and for the Agricultural Department 
to distribute improved strains of these types.” 

The opinions of some of the firms on which this conclusion was arrived 
at, can be cited (1) “ We do not consider that the rice produced in Burma 
is of a coarse quality. When treated and polished by rice millers in 
Europe, it gives a beautiful rice, although from tho point of market 
requirement, it does not command the same price as Carolina and Java 
varieties. Burma rice, owing to its cheapness and the quantities avail¬ 
able, forms the basis of the rice trade of the world. If Burma went in for 
fancy varieties, then we believe that the volume of trade in Burma rice 
would decune, simply because traders on this side would not be able to 
handle large quantities. Also, the large demand for Burma rice in the 
East would probably be diverted to some other rice-producing country, say, 
Saigon or Siam”; (2) “Burma rice, when well milled, is all that is required 
for everyday use, and is cheaper than Java and Carolina varieties”; 
(3) “ We cannot recommend suen an undertaking as changing the quality 
of rice grown in Burma ”; (4) “ We do not consider a change in type is desired 
by importers in the United Kingdom as the export trade is more important 
than the home trade, and for export tho ordinary round Burmese rice, 
Rangoon quality, Saigon rice, and Siam rice are the kinds required. ” 

61613. So, Burma has no fear of competition from other countries with 
regard to the quality of rice 1—-Burma provides over fifty per cent of tho 
rice which goes into international trade, and the amount exported has 
increased steadily in recent years. 

61614. 1 think the Director of Agriculture informed us that tho limit 
of expansion of the cultivated area has been reached. If that is the case, 
do you think you will be able to maintain the supply?—The amount of 
rico exported from Burma in recent years has increased steadily, and if 
manuring becomes general, there is no doubt about a definite further 
increase, being possible. 

61615, You will have to go in for intensive cultivation ?—Cultivation has 
to become intensive instead of extensive, as it is at present. 

61616. There comes the need of further research on manuring?—Yes. 

61617. I think you stated that you were going in for hybridisation?— 
Yes. 

61618. Is that work under an expert?—It is being done by mo. 

61619. Havo you any other crop expert besides yourself?—No. On the 
Hmawbi Farm there is the subordinate staff, but the man with longest 
service has been there for only four-and-a-half years and he has only been 
on the plant-breeding side for two years. 

61620. There was a proposal to appoint special crop experts?—I believe 
there was a proposal in 1919 to appoint a special Botanist for rice improve¬ 
ment, but that was not done. 

61621. Who opposed the proposal?—I cannot say. 

61622. I see that you attach a great deal of importance to demonstra¬ 
tion on tho cultivators’ own fields. Under that system, what guarantee 
would you give to the cultivator? Would you give him any guaranteo at 
all?—A guarantee is implied, but no specific guarantee is given. The 
demonstrations of new varieties are expected to be successful, and there 
have been no cases of failure to report at all. 

61623. You attach great importance to exhibitions, demonstrations, and 
so on. I think that was one of the functions of the agricultural improve¬ 
ment committees suggested by the MacKenna Committee of 1925?—Yes, 
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81624. One of the functions I see here is that they should arrange for 
holding shows, exhibitions, etc., in the districts, and for this purpose they 
should be eligible to receive some grant from the Government?—Yes. 

61625. Do you know whether that has been done?—There are given 
every year small grants of about Rs. 100 for each show, to be spent on 
prizes for improved agricultural produce. 

61626. Is that in your circle?—Yes. 

61627. Is there an agricultural improvement committee there?—Thero is 
no agricultural improvement committee, but shows are organised each year 
by tho district co-operative and agricultural associations, and small grants 
of about Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 are given as prizes for improved agricultural 
produce. 

61628. Tn your circle, there is no sugarcane?—The sugarcane in my 
circle is less than 2,000 acres, which is negligible. 

61629. What prospects are there for extensive sugarcane cultivation in 
Burma?—The Sugar Committee stated that the prospects for sugarcane 
were better in Burma than in any other Province in India. That was for 
the middle dry zone. 

61630. Is the variety grown J-213?—The J-213 variety grows in Lower 
Burma, but it is liable to mosaic disease; a better variety for Lower Burma 
is B-3412, which grows very well, and is better suited for chewing than 
J-213. 

61631. Who is in charge of your sugarcane work?—The Horticulturist 
on the Hmawbi Farm is in charge of the sugarcane work. 

61632. Do you think lie gets the necessary facilities for his work?—Wo 
do very little sugarcane work at Hmawbi, and the facilities are ample. 

61633. Do you know whether he was permitted at any time to visit 
Coimbatore?—The Horticulturist at Hmawbi was recruited in April this 
year direct from college and he has not beon to Coimbatore. The main 
sugarcane work in this Province is done in another circle where conditions 
are suitable. 

61634. Mr. Kamat: With reference to tho miestion of artificial manures, 
you have stated that the crop yield can readily be increased by fifty per 
cent if artificial manures are used?—Yes. 

61635. The value of rice exported from Burma in 1926 was somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of fifty or ores of rupees?—I think so; the figures are 
given in one of the notes supplied to the Commission. 

61636. Yes; it is roughlv fifty crores. Supposing the ideal conditions 
were reached whereby fertilisers were popularised in every village and 
were available at a lower price, do you think that would result in increasing 
the yield to any large extent?—By increasing the outturn of rice, one does 
not necessarily increase the profit got from the cultivation of paddy land. 
One mav only be able to increase the outturn of rice by fifty per cent at a 
financial loss. 

61637. Do you mean to denv that thero is any possibility of additional 
wealth being obtained for tho Province?—If cheaper manures become 
available at a price which leaves a margin of profit, the prosperity of the 
Province could be increased. 

61638. At present, the difficulty is that the price of artificial manures is 
lather high?—Yes. 

61639. Do you think the reason why it is high is that the trade in 
artificial manures is in the hands of syndicates or federations?—No. I do 
not think we pay more for artificial manures in Burma, apart from freight 
costs, than other countries have to pay. The real trouble is that the actual 
value of an acre of paddy is comparatively low compared with that of some 
other crops, and the increase of fifty per cent in yield represents a very 
small increase in actual money value and fails to recoup the initial extra 
expenditure. 

61640. V Ba Cho: Do you know that most of the lands in Lower Burma 
are suhiect, to flood, both from the river as well as from the rains? If you 
use artificial fertilisers, will they not be taken away by the surplus water 
that comes on to the landP—Not if it is applied at the correct time. Once 
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the manure becomes incorporated in the soil, there is little danger of its 
being washed out. Most of the paddy fields in Lower Burma are enclosed 
by bunds which retain both the manure and the water. Artificial manures 
are not to bo recommended for laud which is flooded from rivers, but this 
does not apply to rain-fed land. 

61641. With regard to premiums being paid on selected paddy, or on 
paddy grown from the seed given out from the Government farms, do you 
know what is the least quantity the big millers will take and for which 
they will pay a premium?—It depends on the size of the mill. In a small 
mill they can buy lots of two hundred baskets, but lots of ten thousand 
baskets will be required for the higger mills. 

61642. Are you aware of the fact that the ordinary cultivator has no 
opportunity of selling his paddy direct to the mills? He usually sells it 
to the Chinese traders, who buy from different people, and mix it up before 
it is sent to the big mills?—That is one of the difficulties in the way of 
improving the quality of rice in Burma. 

61643. Sir Thom ns Middleton: I think you told us that all the seven 
varieties of rice which you are at present distributing are selections?—Yes. 

61644. Why are you resorting to hybridisation? What is the object you 
wish to get atP—The selected varieties which we have are not perfect by 
any means. We want to improve them further. To take a typical example 
of a cross we have at Hmawhi, which I can show you on Sunday: We 
have two pure line strains of Ngasein paddy under distribution, one called 
No. 10 and the other No. 8. No. 8, with a life period of 180 days, suits 
a wide range of conditions and produces a heavy crop of good quality rice. 
It is, however, frequently damaged by insect attack. No. i0 with an extra 
fine quality of rice is bettor than No. 8, and, under suitable conditions, is 
capable of producing a heavier crop. It is also a robust plant springing 
up quickly after transplanting and is seldom, if ever, affected by insects. 
Its life-period, however, is over a fortnight longer than No. 8. and this 
means that it is only cultivated on a small scale under specially suitable 
conditions. A successful cross between these two strains is now in the F. 3 
generation, and we have great hopes of obtaining, from this, an improved 
No. 8 which will have the superior quality and robustness of No. 10 with 
the shorter life-period of No. 8 and consequent suitability for a wider range 
of conditions. 

61645. Do you think the risk of not getting compensation for unexhausted 
improvements has any effect on the mind of the Burmese cultivator?— 
Very little improvement of any kind is carried out at the present time, and 
I do not think the risk of not getting compensation for unexhausted 
improvements has yet entered his mind, 

61646. You mentioned this point and I was rather surprised; I wondered 
whether in fact you ever heard a Burmose cultivator raise the question?— 
It has not beon raised but if the question of manuring becomes general 
it will arise in due course. 

61647. Do you find nitrates definitely injurious?—Yes, definitely injuri¬ 
ous. 

61648. Have you got an explanation ?—The usual explanation given is 
that the nitrates are changed into nitrites under swamp conditions. I am 
not doing any work in that line but that is the only explanation I have 
heard put forward, 

61649. Can one puddle rice soils too much?—I should not think so, not 
under swamp conditions. 

61650. Dr. Ryder: Is Tharrawaddy in your charge?—Yes. 

61851. How far is it true that the people of Tharrawaddy are a gay people; 
I mean have plenty of spirit?—Tharrawaddy used to he a very criminal 
district, but I am not aware that that is the case now. It is really quite 
a well-to-do district. 

61652. It is a much quieter district now?—It is a much quieter district 
now and the people are fairly well off. 

61653. You do not think that this indulgence in crime is a sort of spare¬ 
time occupation for the cultivators of Tharrawaddy?—Not more for Thar¬ 
rawaddy than for any other district. 
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61054. To what extent have you won successes in areas sufficiently 
favourable for success and to what extent in areas in which the urgency of 
the problem is groat?—So far as Lower Burma is concerned, the only 
problem we have tackled adequately is the improvement of Burmese varie¬ 
ties of paddy, and the success is fairly evenly distributed over all the 
districts concerned. 

61655. With regard to groundnut, the Agricultural Department has 
scored a success in Upper Burma, but has the department been successful 
as regards rice in the flooded areas?—There are varieties of paddy already 
in Burma which are capable of withstanding flood. I can show you some 
on Sunday. We are working on deep water paddies, as we call them, at 
the same time that we work on ordinary shallow water paddies and we 
have several improved strains of this type, 

61656. Mr. Reynolds: We may take it that in an ordinary Lower Burma 
district a crop is off tho ground by mid-January?—By the end of December 
oi- mid-January. 

61657. Aud that for good cultivation, the first ploughing or breaking of 
the ground ought to he done towards the end of May, if the rains have 
broken?—The usual practice is to wait for a fortnight after the rains have 
broken, until the soil is sufficiently soft to plough. It is impossible to 
plough it immediately after the break of the rains. 

61658. That would take it to the end of May?—About the end of May 
or the beginning of June. 

61659. So that there would he about four months in which there is no 
crop on the ground?—Yes. 

61660. Have you in your experiments come across any possible crop 
that could be grown in this period, supposing labour and irrigation were 
available?—If irrigation were available, it would be quite possible to culti¬ 
vate second crops in the paddy land of Lower Burma. It is done to a certain 
extent; vegetables are grown. The limitiug factor is water. 

61661. If you had water, you think crops are available?—If water were 
available, vegetables could bo grown. 

61662. Would manuring then become essential?—Manuring would be 
more necessary if two crops were taken in a year. 

61663, Professor Ganyvlee: Do you sell the departmental seed at a flat 
rate to the cultivators?—Wo have to vary tho rate at the central farm; 
we adjust the rate according to the distance which the seed has to travel. 
If we rail seed for a hundred miles, the cost to the cultivator, including the 
cost of freight, would be too high; therefore we adjust tho price so that 
actually when it reaches the cultivator the price he pays in each district 
is practically the same. 

61664. Are tho central seed farms actually paying? Have you worked 
out a balance sheet?—Tho central seed farm is ail experimental farm and 
is not expected to pay. 

61665. What about the district farms?—The only district farms are seed 
farms which are rented out on a certain system and no loss can be incurred. 

61666. They are rented out to tenants?—They are rented out directly to 
tenants by the department. 

61667. What arrangement do you enter into with the tenants?—The 
agreement is this, that if the seed is a cent per cent pure, the rent is 
twenty per cent less than it is if the seed is not pure. There is a sliding 
scale, so that the purer the seed the lower the rent. That has been very 
effective in maintaining the purity of the department seed m the district 
seed farms. Without that it was found that, seed was liable to be conta¬ 
minated and was not fit to issue as pure seed. 

61668. Therefore it is to tho tenant’s interest to see that purity is 
obtained?—It is twenty per cent to his interest to see that it is a cent 
per cent pure. 

61669. Sir James MacKmna: .Have you read the evidence given by 
Mr. Swan, of Messrs. Steel Brothers, in London?—I have not seen it yet. 
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81670. The Chairman: Is some of the rice seed which is distributed 
through commercial channels of extremely low germinating capacity?~ 
Tlie ordinary paddy seed which the cultivator in Lower Burma uses is 
retained on his own holding and is not really distributed at all. 

61671. In the cases where seed is provided, are you satisfied with the 
germination?—The seed we provide from central farms is invariably above 
ninety per cent germination capacity. 

61672. Now we come to tho seed I am speaking about, namely, seed 
which is distributed bv moneylenders or other persons engaged in gainful 
occupations. Does that represent any important part of the whole?—As 
regards cotton, I think it does, hut not as regards rice. I had one ease this 
year of paddy, sent to the Andaman Islands, the germination capacity of 
which was only forty per cent. 

61673. There is no law on the matter, is there?—No law whatever. 

61674. Might there he a law, do you think?—T do not know that the 
matter is of sufficient importanco to call for immediate legislation. 

61675. Have you ever observed any tendency on the part of the milling 
interests to make any contribution towards research in rice?—Financially? 

61676. Yes?—No, I do not think they have ever been asked. 

61677. Is there any indication that their natural interest in the improve¬ 
ment of the rice grain in Burma might be organised in the form of some 
joint committee, representative, let us say, of the exporters, distributors, 
millers, the Agricultural Department and the cultivator?—I think a com¬ 
mittee would certainly ho advisab'e. At the present time the millers in 
Rangoon come to the Hmawbi Farm and see the work which is being done 
there, and it is our custom, when new varieties are about to be placed 
on tho market, to send them to tho Burma Chamber of Commerce to be 
placed before their Rice Committee, who issue a report in due course. 

61678. Do you think that interest might be consolidated in tho form of 
some formally organised body?—T think it might be. 

61679. You think that idea is worth probing?—I think it is. 

61680. The Ttaja of Parlu.kirne.di: After the paddy harvest and if moisture 
is available, are any catch crops like greengram grown here?—-Wo have 
tried practically every crop which is grown in India after paddy here but 
none has succeeded at all. The Lower Burma rice fields, after being 
pudd’ed in the rains, dry up with remarkable rapidity immediately the 
rain finishes, and they arc then not suitable for plant growth. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. C. W. DUNN, C.I.E,, I.C.S., Officiating Financial 
Commissioner (Transferred Subjects), Burma, 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5.—Finance. — (a) The better financing of agricultural opera¬ 
tions depends on the general improvement of lenders and borrowers and 
cannot be produced by any single measure. The extension of banking ideas 
among tho lenders and of banking habits among the borrowers and of the 
knowledge and practice of account-keeping, would be an important 
contribution to the improvement. In particular, the use made of agricul¬ 
tural produce as security for short-term credit needs improvement. The 
question refers, I suppose, as usual to steps to be taken by Government. 
Government cannot do much hi the matter directly, A system of registration 
of title for immovable property would bo an economy for long-term credit. 
It is doubtful whether the quality of the officials or the general standard 
of efficiency of the population is yet high onough for the introduction and 
working of a system like the Torrens system, 

(b) No, 
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Question 6,— Agkicultuhal Indebtedness. —(a) (i) I tkiuk the question 
implies a false conception of agricultural credit. Would anybody ask what 
are the mam causes of borrowing in commerce and industry in Europe P 
it is possible to classify causes of borrowing in very wide classes such as 
borrowing for capital expenditure and borrowing for current expenses of 
production but main causes of this kind are not peculiar to agriculture 
in Burma. The particular causes of borrowing cannot be discovered without 
a complete examination of the borrower’s income and expenditure. If 
loans are available only at a certain season, or if the lender (as in the case 
of Government and some co-oporative societies) favours certain objects for 
borrowing, the real cause of borrowing will not bo admitted, and perhaps 
is not perceived, by the borrower, who has adjusted his transactions to suit 
the conditions of supply of credit. Statistics and opinions of the causes of 
borrowing often ignore this cause of error. 

(ii) Friends and neighbours and relations who do not habitually 
lend money, individuals (Indians, Burmans, Chinamen) who habitually lend 
money, European banks, and Chcttyar firms, licensed pawnshops, co-operative 
credit societies and Government agricultural loans. Government has made 
recommendations to the Government of India concerning a survey of indi¬ 
genous banking including the growth of urban and rural savings. 

( iii ) Debts generally are repaid. If they were not, lending would 
cease. The chief reason preventing inpayments is general inefficiency of 
lender and borrower. 

(b) What is needed is to bring more capital into agriculture rather 
than to lighten agriculture’s burden of debt. I doubt if the officials and the 
public are capable of carrying out “ special measures to deal with rural 
insolvency.” 1 understand that the Usurious Loans Act and the provi¬ 
sions of the Civil Procedure Code for the protection of cultivators from 
harassment by creditors remain a dead letter in Burma. The people 
interested never ask for and do not know of the existence of such 
legislation. 

(c) No. 

Question 7.— Fuaumentation or Holdings. — (a) Excessive sub-division 
of holdings does not appear to be a tendency prevailing in Burma at present. 

Question 15.— Veterinary.— (a) I am inclined to think that the Veteri¬ 
nary Department should bo under the Director of Agriculture on the ground 
that the welfare of cattle and other agricultural stock is an essential part 
of the improvement of agriculture. Separate departments are apt to 
regard the principal objects of thoir department as the only objects entitled 
to their support. Mattoi's which lie on the border line between the spheres 
of two departments aro in danger of being neglected, e.<j., in this case the 
problem of improving fodder supplies. The Director of Agriculture and 
his office will have greater administrative experience than a veterinary 
officer and the office of the head of a separate Veterinary Department. 

(b) (t) There are only four veterinary dispensaries and they are in 
municipal towns. The district councils contribute to their maintenance 
but do not control them. The Prome District Council has objected to being 
required to pay. Veterinary service is not provided for in the Burma 
Municipal Act, 1898, but will probably be provided for in the Bill now r 
before the Legislative Council. There seems to bo no demand for more 
dispensaries: the public are inclined to leave the matter to Government 
which has hitherto been in control. 

(ii) There is no popular demand for expansion of the veterinary 

staff. 

(iii) No. The control of veterinary services is at present divided 
between the Veterinary Department, the Deputy Commissioner, district 
officers, village headmen and district council. The district council 
nominally has complete control, but in fact only pays the contingent 
expenses of Veterinary Assistants posted to the district by the department. 

(c) to (h) These are best answered by the veterinary officers. 

(i) No. 
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Question 17.—Ac iucultukap Inuustiiims.— (a) Cultivators in Burma 
cannot be averaged tor the purpose of a question like this. See the 
chapter on “ General Agricultural Conditions” in the collection of papers 
by officials in Burma, submitted to tlm itoyal Commission. * The several 
classes of employers and labourers in the area of industrialised agriculture 
if they are ah included in the description “ cultivator ” cannot bo averaged. 
Labourers employed m this area sometimes have a period of unemployment 
of various duration after the paddy harvest if they do not work as cartmen. 
In the Minbu district cultivators have a saying that “one day’s idleness 
brings a month’s starvation” and there is no doubt that many of them 
are rully occupied all tne year round, on work on their dry and wet culti¬ 
vation or in carting the year’s supply of firewood or repairing houses and 
other work connected with tho farm. The cottage industries for the spare 
time of ft cultivator’s family are generally dependent on local supply of 
materials, e.g., clay for pot-making, reed or bamboos for mats or baskets. 
Cottage industries generally do not seem capable of producing any great 
improvement of the standard of living. The establishment of factories in 
rural areas where the families of cultivators can find employment seems 
to offer better promise in this respect. The parboiled rice mills and cotton 
ginneries employ' a certain number of women and children from neigh¬ 
bouring villages. 1 think it is advisable that Government should do 
what it can to encourage tho growth of small factories in small towns and 
villages. 

(e) The Buddhist religion is an obstacle preventing the expansion of 
industries involving the killing of animals. Non-Buddhists have created 
important industries in the breeding of pigs, ducks, and poultry for the 
market. These have not iiad much attention from Government and I 
know of no special obstacles to their expansion except Buddhism. 

(d) There is not much that Government can do directly to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption. Rico mills, oil mills, cotton gins, and saw mills have boon 
spreading along tho railways and along tne creeks in the delta during 
this century and the progress made has been remarkable without any 
direct aid trorn Government. 

(e) , (} ) & (g) Government can do little or nothing by direct measures 
for these purposes. 

(Ji) I do not think that anti-malaria, societies and the like fostered by 
Government will have results of permanent valuo. Improvement of public 
health depends oil general improvements including extension of general 
education, newspaper reading and communications. The appointment ot 
District Health Officers working under the district councils, tho giving 
of public health functions to circle boards and the use of village headmen 
as their executive officers for this purpose, which are now under tho 
consideration of Govern merit, should teed to spread ideas of public health 
in rural areas. 

Question 18,— AciuouIiTumal Laiiuou. .(«.) (i) The seasonal migration 

of agricultural labour is well developed in Burma. Attempts have some¬ 
times boon made by district officers in Upper Burma and by the Co-operative 
Department during periods of hardship due to bad harvests, and where 
the habit of seasonal migration doos not exist, to induce cultivators to go 
to selected localities in Lower Burma for work. Such efforts have not been 
very successful and do not suggest the possibility of successful management 
of labour migration by Government on a larger scale. 

(ii) The Colonisation Department has recruited colonists from the 
Proine, Tharrawaddy and Henzada districts and from Myingyan where 
there was reported to be some land hunger. In some cases these colonists 
failed owing to want of experience of the colonists in new conditions of 
cultivation. Men who had worked in the neighbourhood of the colonised 
lands as immigrant labour for some years were found to be more successful 
colonists. Nevertheless I think it would be advisable that the Government 
Estate Department (which has now succeeded tho Colonisation Department) 
should attend to tile possibility of recruiting colonists from areas where 
the occupation of land is comparatively' congested. 

(c) S'ee reply under (a). 


* Not reprinted. 
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Question 21.— Tariffs and Sea Freights. —The recent increase of 
customs duties has been injurious to cultivators in Burma since they had 
acquired the habit of consuming foreign goods before the increase of the 
taxes, i believe that the export duties on rice and hides aeso have been 
injurious to cultivators in Burma. The demand for rice is elastic whereas 
tno supply is not. In the case of hides the exports have declined since 
the increase of the duty, i think that the export tax on hides should be 
removed, and that the export tax on rice also as soon as means of raising 
equivalent revenue can be devised, should be abandoned, import duties 
lor trie protection of Indian industries should, 1 think, be revised, at any 
rate, in cases whore the cost of the protection fails most heavily on poor 
people. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (a) (i) Government provides a Co-opera¬ 
tive .Department and a large stall, i think Government is well advised 
not to provide money. The work of the department includes many measures 
for encouraging the growth of co-oporatfon. i have no measures to suggest 
at present that have not already been attempted or considered by the 
department. 

(it) The most effectual non-official agencies for encouraging co-opera¬ 
tion are the societies themselves. At present they lack initiative in taking 
steps to attract members and to promoto tho establishment of other 
societies. There is a lack of societies formed for or prepared to undertake 
business other than loans. There aro, of course, many services the provision 
of which would probably attract members including savings banks, rice- 
mills, storage and sale of produce, etc. 

(b) (i) Credit societies are at present making no progress in Burma. An 
attempt was made a few years ago to stop Government propaganda in 
the hope that it would he replaced by non-oUicial agencies which had been 
organised. These non-otheia! agencies have met with difficulties and the 
hopes grounded on them have not been fulfilled. The credit societies them¬ 
selves nave in some districts become demoralised: a principal cause is, 
in my opinion, their excessive dependence upon the Provincial Bank which 
has no personal relations with them. Unless the non-official agencies can 
be revived, the officers of tho department must again be employed in 
teaching ami propaganda. An endeavour should bo made, in my opinion, 
to compel the socioties to rely upon local deposits or oven local moneylenders 
rather than upon the distant Central Bank. 

(c) I see no objection to legal compulsion of a small minority to 
enable schemes for improvements to be carried out. But if compulsion is 
applied, 1 suppose the undertaking cannot properly be classed as co-opera : 
tive. Tho undertaking of tho construction, maintenance and repair of 
small embankments and canals by district councils m accordance with 
Order 11 in the Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, requires unani¬ 
mous consent in writing of persons who had previously constructed or 
maintained the works. Those restrictions ought, I think, to be modified. 

Question 23.— General Education.—( b) (i) Better payment of teachers, 
better school buildings and equipment and more schools. 1 think jiroposals 
for special curricula to retain the interest of agriculturists in the land 
are misguided. If the whole population is given a higher standard of 
general education it will not prevent a part of tho population being interested 
in the land. A general education rather than specialised instruction 
will improve the efficiency of the agricultural population. As long as 
educated persons are rare, they will be drawn to the most attractive occu¬ 
pations and places. Students of the Agricultural College seek posts in the 
Subordinate Civil Service or the Income Tax Department, notwithstanding 
a special curriculum. If a certain standard of general or literary education 
were general, boys from rural villages would not so generally be drawn to 
employment as clerks. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital.—( a) A greater amount of capital 
and enterprise will take to agriculture if the remuneration to capital and 
enterprise in agriculture increases so as to attract them. Tho price of 
paddy appears to bo lower relatively to other prices than it was before tho 
War. This is a condition discouraging to capital and enterprise in agricul¬ 
ture. The industrial organisation of paddy oultiva-tion in Lower Burma 
since 1869 has given improved remuneration to capital and enterprise and 
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lias iiad a great effect in attracting both. Other improvements in agricul¬ 
ture -like the introduction and extension of groundnut cultivation in the 
dry zone have the same tendency. The steps which Government could 
take include the revision of import and export duties, and the abolition 
of those duties which tend to discourage investment of capital in agricul¬ 
ture. 

Question 25.— Wkleams oe Rubai. Boculatjlon.— (a) Rural local self- 
government should, in my opinion, ho developed and extended with less 
timidity than hitherto and local taxation especially should be induced by 
the organisation ol' local demands for improvements and by cutting off the 
supply of unlimited doles from provincial revenues for local objects. Local 
Government, authorities for territories smaller than a district are necessary. 
Corruption and waste of money are risks which must be accepted. Taxa¬ 
tion by autonomous local authorities would probably in the end become an 
important means of raising public revenues for improvements in education, 
puolic health and communications. 

(It) I. am not in favour of Government economic surveys made for 
no immediate practical purposo. The general collection of statistical in¬ 
formation which is not put to practical tests, is not subjected to the criti¬ 
cism of interested parties and which is carried out by Government staff 
would, I think, give untrustworthy results and would be an unjustifiable 
diversion of public funds from more urgent uses. 

(c) My experience of enquiries by settlement parties and by officers of 
the Go-operative Department indicates the difficulty of preventing the 
information recorded from being incomplete and misleading. These diffi¬ 
culties are well known and any staff capable of surmounting them would 
be very costly if it could be obtained at all. 


Oral Evidence. 

61681. The Chairman : Mr. Dunn, you aro officiating Financial Commis¬ 
sioner (Transferred Subjects), Burma?—Yes. 

61682. Aro you the residuary legatee of the Development Commissioner?— 
Yes, except tnat 1 do not uoai with minerals; tiie late Development 

Commissioner dealt with minerals, i deal with local self-government to 

a certain extent. 

61683. You deal, in your answer to Question 5 (a), with the mutter of 
the better financing of agriculture. You suggest the extension of banking 
ideas amongst lenders and of banking huh its amongst borrowers. What 
exactly have you in mind there, when you arc dealing with the small 
cultivator: the use of the cheque?-—That would take a long time to 
introduce in country places, but 1 should like to develop savings banks 
and the use of documentary security in connection with his crop; I should 
like to have co-operative godowns m which a man could place his crop 
and get a receipt which he could use lor credit purposes. 1 was going to 

suggest anotnev improvement in connection with the financing of 

agricultural operations and that is the improvement of the native system 
ol pledging crops before they are reaped. A great deal of business by way 
of financing of agricultural operations is done at present through advances 
on the crop before it is reaped. There is a regular system of documents 
and that kind of document 1 should like to improve. That will improve the 
business done. 

61684. Is it a flaw in that system that it does not secure to the grower 
a fair share in the event of high prices?—The advance that the grower 
can get is to a great extent conventional, and sometimes he finds that the 
harvest price is very much greater than lie expected; if that proves to 
be the case the position requires a good deal of improvement in that 
respect. 

61685. Would you turn to your answer to Question 0 (a) (t) which deals 
with indebtedness? What v.e are concerned with is to discover whether 
the debt is borrowed for productive or non-productive purposes. That is 
the main position, and I think you would probably agree that that division 
is both practical and important?—It is a very difficult question to answer. 
It is not possible to identify the real purpose of borrowing without taking 
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the whole of the borrower’s affairs into account. The standard of living 
is going up. It is very difficult to say whether the improvement of the 
standard of living is a productive purpose or a non-productive purpose. 
Take, for example, the building of' a better house. 

61686. I agree that it is difficult to place this in this or that category. 
If a man buys fireworks under what head would you put it?—The standard 
of living is going up. It is rather difficult to say. I think the people in 
Burma spend a certain sum on fire balloons. 

61687. You say that tho Government of Burma has made recommendations 
to the Government of India concerning a survey of indigenous banking, 
including the growth of urban and rural savings. What is indigenous 
banking?—I admit there is difficulty in defining it. I do not think you 
can draw a line anywhere. 

61688. I think you might as well talk about indigenous electric light?— 
It depends how you define banking. I included evon the pawnshops in Burma 
when I wrote about indigenous banking, the Chinese pawnshops. It is a 
very big business now. 

61689. In answer to Question 6 (a) (iii) you say: “Debts are generally 
repaid. If they were not, lending would cease.” Is it your experience in 
Burma that lenders press very hard for actual payment?—I think not. There 
is a general slackness. 

61690. Is there much foreclosing in the event of secured debt not being 
paid?—There is a good deal of foreclosing of mortgages. 

61691. Does the average moneylender in Burma desire to get hold of 
the land?—The chetties aro not at all desirous of getting hold of the land. 
They are the most important moneylenders. 

61692. That is the last thing they want to do?—They certainly do not 
want the laud. Tho Burman moneylenders in many cases do. Not all. 

61693. I do not quite gather from your answer to Question 6 ( b) whether 
you think that something might bo done by tho amendment of the 
Usurious Loans Act or otherwise or whether yon think it is bettor left 
alone?—1 do not think that anything can ho done by amendment. How¬ 
ever good the Act, tho Judge does not know that it is there. 

61694. That might he done by a civil letter pointing out that it is 
there?—It has been dono. They forget.. Judges are transferred. It is 
impossible to expect the court to take the initiative in these matters. 

61695. I pass on to your answer to Question 15 (a). I think there is 
an alternative arrangement which apparently you do not contemplate. That 
is that tho veterinary subjects proper should he under tho Veterinary 
Department, independent of tho Director of Agriculture. I do not know 
whether that arrangement would commend itself to you?—The improve¬ 
ment of cattle, that is to say, stock-breeding is done now, by tho Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture; it is not done by the veterinary officers 
and I still think that the Veterinary Department would be better under 
the Director. 

61696, You base your argument on the ground of the welfare of the 
cattle and the improvement of agriculture. Have you borne in mind the 
effect of your suggestion on the Veterinary Service who may feel that they 
do not have at its head a man of the status of a Director and that such 
a post is not open to them?—I was aware of that. 

61697. That is a very important consideration, is it not?—There is a 
fallacy in it. I think’ the position could he mot, perhaps, by giving 
what they call a selection grade post. fur example, it seems to me 
altogether a fallacy to think that it is a good thing for the Medical 
Department to put the most skilled surgeon in the Province in an 
administrative post and make him decide the salaries of clerks. I think 
the best surgeon in the country ought to have better pay than the 
Director of the Medical Department if he is worthy of it. You ought not 
to take him off his work as a surgeon and put him in a post where he 
will have to decide purely administrative questions. That seems to me an 
altogether mistaken procedure, 

61698. You must be careful in comparing conditions in Europe, for 
instance, with conditions elsewhere where there is probably not so much 



scope for private practice. Can you conceive of a Veterinary Officer being 
a Director of Agriculture?—I think it would be a very unsuitable arrange¬ 
ment. 

61699. Will you enlarge on what you have said in answer to Question 
21? What exactly are the goods the consumption of which has decreased 
in Burma since the increase of the import duties?—I did not say that the 
consumption of foreign goods in Burma has decreased. 

61700. Do you suggest that there is a decrease in terms of cash?— 
People do not like giving up the use of the foreign goods that they have 
got accustomed to, even though they are less able to pay for them. 

61701. To what would you attribute the decrease in the number of hides 
exported?—I believe that is duo to the export tax. I could not say whether 
alterations in the classification have affected the Burma trade. There may 
be something in that. 

61702. Supposing that it is a point, of classification, where have the 
hides gone to?—They become dust or are left to rot, or so they tell you. 
I have asked some of the people in the trade. They say that business has 
fallen off very much. Dealers were at one time organising their staff for 
up-country buying. A large number of buyers were doing vigorous business. 
It is only by having sub-agents everywhere that the exporters got their 
hides but they have had to withdraw their up-country staff. Tho cultivators 
will not bring their hides over long distances to uncertain markets. They 
will not sell them at all unless there is a buyer at hand. 

61703. Why not?—Because they do not want to go too far, 

61704. Has that got anything to do with the tax?—The tax has had the 
effect of contracting the staff. The profits have fallen, and the exporters 
have had to reduce their staff. That is what the exporters tell you. Tho 
cultivator is not getting a market in so many places as before for his 
hides. 

61705. Professor Oangulee : Why should that be the case?—The Burma 
hides aro particularly bad in quality and cannot stand taxation. That, 
in turn, is duo to the fact that cultivators do not know bow to flay or 
how to treat tho hide after it has been flayed. That is what I am told 
and from iny own observation I think that is true. 

61706. The Chairman: 1 think you have now severed your connection 
with tho co-operative movement. What was your position?—I was Joint 
Registrar for "a number of years and I was Registrar. 

61707. When did you cease to be Registrar?—In 1923. 

61708. How many years have you been in the department?—Since 1911. 

61709. So you witnessed the beginnings and the growth of co-operation 
in Burma?—You. 

61710. Was it a promising movement in the earlier stages?—I think 

so. 

61711. Was the sp.ado work well and truly done? Were the foundations 
well laid?—I think the beginnings wore very sound. 

61712. Is tlie ordinary individual member of a primary credit society 
capable of understanding the principles of co-operation?—I should not like 
to say that he was capable of it. We did our best to make him understand, 
and I think he understood as much as you could expect a cultivator to 
understand. 

61713. You and your colleagues appreciated the educative value of the 
movement?—Yes; Mr. English always made it a fundamental point 
with every member of the society to understand what he called the 
ten main points. I do not believe that in any other Province of India 
the importance of the member’s knowledge has been more emphasised than 
in Burma, and I think the effort to give instruction has had a considerable 
success. Whatever fears there may bo for the existing co-operative societies 
in Burma, one thing is certain, and that is they have done a good deal 
in the way of adult education. 

01714. Were your conferences conducted in the vernacular?—Yes, 
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61715. Are you satisfied with the state of the co-operative movement 
in Burma to-day?—I am not. I do not suppose that anybody ever was 
satisfied with the present state of any co-operative effort. It can never 
rest where it is. 

61716. Do you think the movement has continued steadily to grow in 
soundness as well as in numbers, or do you think there haB been some 
decline in soundness?—It has come to a dead stop in Burma, during the 
last two or three years. There has been no increase in the number of 
societies or in members. 

61717. Have many societies been wound upP—A large number have been 
wound up; there are about five hundred now under liquidation. They are 
mostly in what we call the dry zone. 

61718. Is that policy of winding up a sound one in your judgment?— 
I myself think that a society that is demoralised in some cases must be 
wound up, but it is a matter of controversy between officers in the depart¬ 
ment. Some officers think that no society should ever be wound up, that 
the trouble is just due to one or two members, and that if sufficient study 
were given to it, the right men could be put in charge and tho society 
thereby saved. But there are, obviously, cases where that cannot be done, 
where one or two persons dominate a village and whore the village is small 
you cannot get the necessary change in the management. If you cannot 
study the society as closely as that then, perhaps, liquidation may be a 
mistake. 

61719. Do you think the Co-operative Department exercises as firm a 
guiding hand as it did, let us say, ten years ago?—It can hardly do that 
because the Registrars have been continually changing. Ten years ago the 
men in the department were men who had been many years in the 
department and who had founded many of the societies themselves, and 
had built up the rules and hv-laws; and they knew the routine work 
thoroughly. In the last three years the continuity has been broken. New 
men have been put in who did not know tho routine and who would 
naturally bo overwhelmed by tho considerable volume of routine work. 
These men not only did not know the routine, they were also unacquainted 
with the societies, so that it was less easy for them to exercise control. 

61720. Who took over from you as Registrar?—Mr. Couper. 

61721. And he has had experience of tho department?—Yes, but he 
only outlasted mo about a year and then Mr. Steavenson carried on, with 
an interval of leave, for about two or three years. Ho was succeeded by 
Mr. Pattle who remained some six or eight months. Now Mr. Searle is in 
charge and he has boon in his job about, six months. Among all these 
officers Mr. Couper had previous experience, Mr. Steavenson had a little, 
but the others had not. 

61722. These gentlemen have no doubt been doing their best?—Yes, they 
were specially picked men who were considered to be able, and they 
naturally did their best. But, as I said just now, the situation is not the 
same as it was ten years ago. 

61723. Are you satisfied with the state of the department in relation to 
the co-operative movement at the moment?—Things are in a very bad 
state just now. In fact there is not a co-operative movement. The societies 
at present are not getting any new members or doing new business. 

61724. Did you form the view that there was a possibility of developing 
co-operative selling societies dealing, in particular, with rice, in Burma?— 
Yes, we have always thought that it ought to be worked up to; it requires 
education as much as, if not more than, co-operative credit. 

61725. There are difficulties with regard to management?—Yes. My 
view is that it is more likely to create a co-operative movement than co¬ 
operative credit is, because that is a thing for which there is no supply, 
whereas in credit there are very large supplies though perhaps not all of 
the best kind. They have got sources of credit but they have no organisa¬ 
tion for managing the paddy markets. 

61726. Did you form the view that the operation of your credit 
societies has had any effect upon the rates charged by ordinary money¬ 
lenders for loans?—It certainly has in some localities. The chetties' 
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rates generally havo been coining down. I do not know to wliat extent 
the co-operative societies have effected that. The total volume of co¬ 
operative societies’ loans is not very large but they may have bad an 
effect out of proportion to their volume. 

61727. We understand that it is under consideration whether n special 
officer should not be appointed to deal with inland fisheries?—It lias been 
practically .decided to appoint one. 

61728. Do you know- at all when lie will take up bis appointment?—I 
think in April. 

61729. To what service will he belong?—Ho will be a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. He is a man who has served in the delta districts 
and has taken an interest in tho fisheries. 

61730. Will be be supported by any technical staff or appliances?—There 
will be no technical staff at first. ' He has to gather information and 
advise Government, lie is not given any limiting instructions, hut lie 
has to make a scheme and advise Government. I take it that if he could 
convince Government that a technical staff is wanted, ho will get it. Hut 
Government knows so little about the fisheries that it wants the subject 
to be studied first. 

61731. A preliminary survey of the wholo situation is what is required 
at first, I suppose?—Yes. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Thursday, the 3rd 
November, 1927. 
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Further Oral Evidence. 

61732. The Chairman : I think that cattle insurance societies have been 
something of a feature in tins Province?—Yes; they were started by 
Mr. English in the early days. They have not made any headway for a 
good many years, in fact since the beginning. At the beginning there 
was a sort of compulsion in that the members of the credit societies were 
expected to join the insurance societies which were associated with the 
credit societies and they were given advantages in respect of their loans, 
that is to say, a man whoso cattle were insured could have his insured 
cattle reckoned for security for his loans at more favourable prices than 
uninsured cattle. But the scheme has not taken on, and it has not 
appealed to cultivators apart from the connection with the loans in the 
credit societies, and even that has not taken on in Lower Burma. 


61733. Can you give us the reasons why this particular branch of the 
movement has failed?—I do not think I can give any definite reason. I 
will only say that it could have been pushed more, and I think it was 
probably due to want of continuous propaganda. The conditions were 
favourable; one used to find the cultivators themselves forming associations 
to compensate one another for the death of their cattle, and they would 
have an agreement to subscribe one rupee each when a beast died. But 
these associations generally had a short life, because when somebody’s 
bullock died, it was perhaps not a plough bullock, and the question arose 
whether or not the agreement covered any but plough bullocks. There was 
apparently some sort of demand among the cultivators and we tried to 
pick that up and give them regulations and provide for safety. Govern¬ 
ment, when Mr. English started the scheme, was asked to give a guarantee 
and they did give a guarantee, but they made stipulations for safety and 
imposed rather high premia. The rate of premium was at first five 
per cent. 

61734. Did that cover the risk of rinderpest?—Yes; that was for 
practically all risks. The premium was too high and that discouraged 
business. But we got over that. The tiling was elaborately safeguarded, 
and the reserves grew rapidly so that there was no need to carry on the 
Government guarantee. It was decided to dispense with the guarantee 
and the societies reduced their rates of premia. 
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61735. Had you re-insurance ?—Yes, there was a central re-iiisurhuoc 
society. It was a carefully worked out scheme, but there was lack of 
propaganda, and it wants continuous work to bring it on. 1 think it was 
a hopeful scheme myself, whatever might be said of its economic value in 
that its effect is. only, to sproad the loss amongst the cultivators and not to 
check rinderpest. 

61736. There is before the Commission a draft bill dealing with the 
establishing of your Land Mortgage Hank. The bank will be controlled 
by that legislation and not by the Co-operative Act; do you approve of 
that principle?—I think it is convenient to have a special Act for long¬ 
term credit. 

61737. Where the borrower of money on a long-term basis is the same 
individual who borrows short-term money from a primary society, do you 
think there are advantages in having his long-term loans advanced by the 
same society which gives him short-term loans ?—1 am inclined to think 
there are considerable dangers in that. The agricultural banks in Egypt, 
we were told, had what they called short-term loans and long-term loans, 
and when 1 enquired about it, just before tho War, they were getting 
into considerable difficulties, arid they told me that their experience was 
that all the short-term business gradually flowed over into the long-term 
business. They have been troubled in that way, and we should complicate 
our finances if we began financing long-term credit with money derived 
by drawing from deposits. It would make tilings rather more difficult for 
the managers of the Central Hanks, and we must not demand too high a 
standard. It seems to me that it is not wise to make things difficult for 
the future managers. 

61738. I am not quite sure I quite understand your point about tho 
experience in Egypt. You think there was some confusion ?—Wo are 
having difficulty with the punctual repayment of short-term loans. There 
is a temptation for the manager of a primary society when a member, who 
is a friend, does not pay ins debts for two or three years to convert his 
arrears of temporary borrowings into long-term mortgage loans. That is 
encouraging bad business.' 

61739. Do you not think that the trouble in Egypt was due to the grant 
of long-term credit without sufficient examination of the borrower's fitness 
to receive a loan?—Yos. in the absence of local knowledge of the borrowers 
there was trouble. They relied, 1 think, on inspectors to supply informa¬ 
tion; they did not get the information from tne neighbours, which was 
more valuable. 

61740. Would it not be unfortunate if a long-term credit bank were 
forced to be foreclosed as tlio result of indiscriminate granting of loans?— 
That would be disastrous. 

61741. That can only bo avoided by the very careful examination of the 
personal character and financial position of each applicant for long-term 
money, and for that a sufficient agency on the spot is essential?—Yes; we 
want knowledge of the borrower. 

61742. What is your view of the state of local self-government in the 
rural areas to-day? Has it improved?—Wo have hardly any local self- 
government as yet. We have got a Local Self-Government Act; we have 
elections under the Act; but it lacks some of the essential features of local 
self-government as generally understood, or at any rate as understood in 
Engiand. The local bodies have no powers of taxing in practice. In the 
Act there is a tax on circumstances and property provided for, but no 
rules for the application of this section of the Act have been made yet, 
and the principle of a local tax on circumstances and property has now, 
1 think, been abandoned as unsatisfactory. Proposals are being considered 
by tbe Ministry of Local Self-Government for an extensive alteration of tho 
Act and for other improvements in local self-government. We have been 
very much- behind India in local self-government. India lias had district 
boards for a long time; for generations past; Burma had district funds 
run entirely by the Deputy Commissioner and his officers, but we had no 
local boards or councils, oven advisory, until the recent reforms when we 
brought in this Local Self-Government Act, so that when the new body 
started they were extremely handicapped by having no established routine, 
their staff was untrained, and they have been getting into considerable 
trouble in their finances. 
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61743. Have they official or non-official chairmen?—Non-official chairmen. 

61744. Have you been ablo to gaugo whether these local bodies are 
willing to tax their districts?—I am sure they are unwilling. They pass 
resolutions, but 1 do not think, in their present constitution, they are 
willing to tax tho districts. I believe they would be willing to tax it 
their constitution were altered. It has been said long ago by tho 
Decentralisation Commission that district boards in India have too large 
areas to administer; they do not know thoir districts; their constituencies 
do not know thorn; they aro not themselves in a position to represent 
public opinion and to venture to tax; the areas aro too largo. The Indian 
Taxation Committee said the samo thing. If you want local taxes you 
must have smaller areas whero tho representatives know tho locality and 
the local peoplo will follow their lead. At present tho members of the 
district council take the place of tho Deputy Commissioner in udmiuistru- 
ytion, but they liavo no confidence as representatives and they will not be 
able to do what seems to mo of the greatest importance i# this country, 
that is, to increase tho total amount of public revenues by making local 
demands a means to raise revenues for meeting local needs. That would 
bo something like tho American special assessments responding to demands 
for improvements. We have got certain local demands; we should harness 
those demands on to local government machinery. If we do that, I think 
there is somo hope of getting funds for developing the country. That 
gives better hope than provincial taxation. The provincial council is in 
the same position as a district council; it does not know tho country and 
the country does not know it; in other words, it is not sufficiently 
representative to have tho courage to tax. 

61745. You told us yostorday that your present office is in fact, with 
minor changes, that of the Development Commissioner which existed in 
Burma up to a few months ago?—Excopt that tho subject of minerals, 
which took up a considerable part of my predecessor’s time, has been trans¬ 
ferred now to the Financial Commissioner for Deserved Subjects, and 
I keop a certain amount of work connected with local self-government 
which I was doing when on special duty in the Ministry. 

61746. In your view, is it tho case that this attempt to ensure correla¬ 
tion between the work of soveral departments iri tho Province by means 
of tho Development Commissioner responsible for that co-ordination, has 
been successful?--! have been in this office only for live months, and for 
a short time some years ago. 1 cannot say that 1 think the co-ordination 
has boon a complete success. I think that the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies does not know what the Diroctor of Agriculture is doing in 
some respects. Occasionally, I am able to act as a connecting link. For 
instance, in a small matter that occurred last wcok 1 found that the 
Director of Agriculture was proposing to constitute agricultural improve¬ 
ment committees, which would hold agricultural shows and the like. The 
Co-operativo Department, long before, hud established agricultural and 
eo-operativo associations for the districts with very much tho same kind 
of objects, and the two departments wore starting separate organisations 
parallel to ono another without co-ordination. 

61747. It occurs to me that there are two means by which, if one 
happened to hold tho offico which you are now occupying, ono might 
attempt to aehievo co-ordination. Eithor ono might take the policies of 
tho soveral departments for which one was responsible and try to soo that 
those policies in fact chimed each with the other in accord with some 
general scheme of development, or, per contra ono might attempt to 
bring tho heads of tho soveral departments togethor and trust to that to 
effect co-ordination and correlation of the work; or, it might be possiblo, 
and it would probably bo wise, to proceed by both methods. Broadly 
speaking, which conception do you believe would best achieve tho object 
in view?—Tho socond conception is a board of control with the heads of 
the departments ou the board, and the other is single head control. 

61748. Well, that would be a formal expression of tho idea?—It seems 
to me rather a complicated problem. 1 expect the board of control is 
probably the solution which we shah arrive at. It seems to mo difficult 
to get the single head control. Under the present arrangement of things, 
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if 1 or my successors tried to control at all closely, or an Indian civiliai 
coming in had ideas of his own, and tried to make the Director of Agri 
culture work them out, or the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, hi 
would have considerable difficulty. It seems to me what I am now doinj 
is something of the nature of the work of a board. I take Mr. McKerrai’; 
ideas and I introduce them to the Registrar, and try to make co 
ordination in that way. If I try to force my ideas on the head of anothei 
department, you have got a man who regards himself as head of the 
department, and he wiii resent the interference. I think you will see 
it in the files. 

61749. I think one’s experience of administration in goneral is that 
real co-ordination is much more likely to be achieved by informal discussions 
than by a steady interchange of papers between departments. Is it your 
impression that there exists in this Province to a sufficient extent the 
practice of going round and seeing the other man and working out a policy 
together?—No. 1 think there is a certain lack of that practice. 

61750. Do you regard that as a very valuable practice?—I think it would 
be a very great advantage. I think that Agriculture, Veterinary, Co-opera¬ 
tion and Cottage Industries, and so on must work together, or they will 
fail in their objects. 

61751. 1 think, iu this Province, as in other Provinces, you are contem¬ 
plating the initiation of a Superior Provincial Agricultural Service?—Yes. 

61752. Have matters proceeded to the point of drafting rules regarding 
status, and so on?—There are rules, under the Public Services Delegation 
Rules, which give the Local Government power to make rules for regulating 
the conditions of service, pensions, and so on, of the services under the 
Provincial Government. 

61753. Is it a more tentative draft, or does it, in your view, represent 
the probable decision of Government?—Government has held meetings with 
the heads of departments concerned and discussed the matters to be dealt 
with in the rules. On the iuitiative of tho Finance Department, Govern¬ 
ment has laid down various points on which each department should make 
rules, and has distributed these instructions to the departments, and they 
are now framing their rules on the points. I think there are twenty-one 
points on which rules are required, and draft rules under these instructions 
have been prepared for the Superior Agricultural and Superior Veterinary 
Services. There are certain rules that are going to bo framed for all the 
services alike, but each department would make special rules for its own 
services. 

61754. It has been suggested to me that the rules as regards the cadre 
of the Superior Provincial Agricultural Service will he tho same as those 
for the Burma Forest Service, Class 1. Is that so?—Yes. I understand 
that Government has adopted a general standard scale of pay for all the 
superior services in all the departments. 

61755. Can you provide us with a copy of the draft rules?—I think there 
will he no objection if 1 give you a copy of the draft rules. 

61756. In your view, is it necessary that tho scale of pay should bo 
sufficiently attractive to ensure the recruitment of the best type of men?— 
Yes, certainly. L do not think you cun attract men in this country by any 
other inducement except pay. 

61757. Do you think tho pay for the Superior Provincial Agricultural 
Service is, in fact, sufficient to attract the right type of men?—J think so. 
The rule has been made in consultation. The people consulted have been, 
I understand, the men responsible for recruitment of their departments. I 
think that the Director ol : Agriculture is satisfied with the proposed rates 
of pay. 

61758. Sir Thomas Middleton: You told us that you are not troubled 
in Burma with excessive sub-division of holdings?—Yes; that is generally 
true. 

63759. What would you consider as the smallest economic holding desir¬ 
able for the rice area in Burma?—The vice area would include, of course, 
the whole of Burma, and it would be an impossible area to talk about. 
There is the highly industrialised area round Rangoon and the ports with 
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largo fann.s working for tho export trade, which is quite different from the 
areas of subsistence farming such as Kalha district has, whore the cultiva¬ 
tors will probubly mako you a present of as much paddy as you can carry 
up out of the valley though tho holdings are small. It seems to me very 
difficult for anybody fairly to say what an economic holding is for the 
whole Province, and for practical purposes, if it wore a question of financ¬ 
ing tho cultivator, I should he inclined to assume that the normal or 
average holding in a district would lie an economic holding for tho cultiva¬ 
tor, that is to say, a cultivator with a holding of that size can probably 
hold his own, and his undertaking would bo good investment for money. 
For instaneo, the average size of the bolding in the north of the Promo 
district, according to the latest settlement reports, was about nine acres. 
In the southern hall of tho Promo district, the average size of the cultiva¬ 
tor’s holding was about eleven and-a-half acres or so. In tho next district, 
towards Rangoon, in the north of Tharrawaddy district, the averago cultiva¬ 
tor’s holding wus fourteen acres, and in tho southern part of the Tharrawaddy 
district, as you move towards tho port, it was twenty-two acres. As you 

get nearer tho port, the average size is rising. T should say that tho 

oconomic holding in North Promo would ho nine acres, and in South Thami- 
waddy twonty-two acres. 

61760. Thoso figures give the average size of tho holding. When would 
you consider that the holding was being excessively sub-divided? You told 
us thore is no excessive sub-division?—1 do not venture to say that, 

61761. That there is no such tendency?—There is not excessive sub¬ 
division in tho sense of fragmentation : there seems to bo a difference in 

that. Mr. Calvert's difficulty in tho Punjab was largely fragmentation. 

A man might hold altogether a sufficient number of acres, hut lie had it 
in five to twenty fragments, with tho consequence that ho could not financo 
a wolf to irrigate. We have not got that trouble hero, as far as I know at 
all. We have a froo trade in land. The Burman agriculturist regards his 
land as so much stock-in-trade or plant for Ills paddy factory. He will sell 
and buy with equal readiness, and lie docs. If he inherits two pieces of 
land far apart from ono another, he will soil ono and buy anothor piece 
more conveniently situated. 

61762. I was not thinking of fragmentation, hut of the total area that 
the cultivator must have in order to mako a living?—That is a varying 
quantity according to tho conditions. Promo, with its nino acres as an 
economic holding, may continue to have nino acres, it it organises itself 
with co-operation for salo and for milling; its rice. In that case, tho nine- 
acre holding may maintain itself indefinitely. On the other hand, in the 
Tharrawaddy district, it has roached twenty-two acres; the smaller men 
are being squoczed out. 

61763. Take Prome with its nine-acre averago. The holding might vary 
from, say, six acres to twenty-fivo acres. When would you consider the 
holding to lie too small?—I should not like to fix any amount, because 
people have other sources of income; hut if the cultivator has no other 
occupation hut agriculture, nine acres probably is tho economic holding. 

61764. The. Chairman: Of good rice land?- That is in Prome, tho rice 
land of which is not good. Tt has to be manured lieuvily, and tho capital¬ 
ist wilj not buy it, because it is in too small plots, which requires too much 
attention from the owner. 

61765. Sir Thomas Middleton: If you found many holdings of fivo 
acres in Prome, would you suy that there was excessive sub-division in that 
aroa?—I do not think I found that. If they were uneconomic, tho peop’c 
would become coolies. There seems to he some confusion of fragmentatiou 
with the size of tile holding. I should say tliut in tlio othor sense the 
holding that is financially impracticable simply cannot survive. In tho 
more advanced industrial areas I think you will find there simply are not 
five-acre men, generally speaking; they simply do not exist, and tlioy could 
not exist because the man in ono season would starve. In other localities 
tho thing is complicated hv tho income being helped out by trading and 

othor sources of income. In tho Prome district, for instance, thoro is an 

immense amount of trading by families of cultivators. 

61766. Tho maxim which you quolo in answering Question 17 seems 

to indicate n remarkable appreciation of tho value of time op tho part of 
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tho Burman cultivator; one day’s idleness brings a month’s starvation. 
Does that apply to the 365 days of the year, or does it apply to some day 
at a particular period, say, during rice plantingP—My friend used to tell 
me he applied it to every day of the year; he said he had not got any 
holidays: he could not spare the time. 

61767. But time cannot he so valuable as thatP--Of course, he was an 
uneducatod man, but he would argue it out and tell you what ho had got 
to do every month and every part of the yoar. That was a place in the 
dry zone: it was not in the pure one-crop area of Lower Burma, to which 
the criticism as to idlo time applies better. 

61768. Tt could only bo true of an agricultural population if, on every 
day of the year, there was some particular duty which had to be attended 
to. and which, if that timo were allowed to pass, would moan failure of 
cropP—That is of course pressing the proverb verv close. Tt was enough 
for his practical guidanco that he could not afford to be idle. 

61769. Tt is a very interesting proverb, ns throwing light on the Burman’s 
appreciation of tho value of regular work?—Ves. He thought he was a 
hardworking fellow and looked upon people with salaries as enjoying idle¬ 
ness. 

61770. In answer to Question 22 (c). you refer to the construction and 
maintenance of small embankments and canals by tho district councils. Do 
the district councils do the work satisfactorily? Ts the maintenance of tho 
small embankments and canals reasonably satisfactory?—The district coun¬ 
cils do not do it at all at present; they have got tho powers under the Act. 
As I say, we have practically no local self-government.: we have got an 
Act and wo aro gradually trying to introduce it. Tine local bodies at 
present, in practice, do nothing in regard to small irrigation works. 

61771. What is happening to tho small omhankments and canals at the 
present timo? Ts anyone looking after them?—Govern merit had a scheme 
for encouraging them hv giving half tho estimated cost in a free grant and 
allowing the promotors of tho scheme to obtain tho rest of the capital hv a 
loan und<m the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883; that was brought in 
about 1920. hut the amount of money given out in these free grants has 
been negligible. There are difficulties because the unorganised cultivators 
generally cannot, unite to give security for tho loan or to organise the work; 
thoy have a difficulty in initiating it. 

61772. In answer to one of tho Chairman’s ouestions you used the terms: 
‘long-term’ and ‘short-term’ credit. Tn Burma, what is tho particular 
meaning applied to short-term credit? Ts it credit for the period of ono 
cron?—T think, in regard to agrieu’turnl credit, that would be the meaning: 
a loan taken for cultivation purposes, paid at harvest when the crop is 
sold. 

61773. In praotico in Burma it would he about eight months?—Yes. 
from five to nine months. T think we sometimes include loans tnken for 
cattle which are repavahlo in two or three years; we might include that. 
The term, of course, is not strictly defined. 

61771. You do allow as much as two or three years for repayment for 
purchase of cattle?—Yes; for instance, wo call all tho business done by our 
agricultural crodit societies short-term credit as distinguished from the loans 
of agricultural land mortgage banks which would deal in loans of more 
than five years. 

61775. Tn Burma with vour chief crop rinoning at one period of the 
yoar, tho early spring, when docs your sottling time come?—The main 
cron, the paddy cron, is reaped throughout the country between Novemhor 
and February; but thoro is naddv being reaped in every month of the year 
in Burma. Genernl'v speaking, for TTpper Burma, crons it is December and 
January, and then there aro other crons from the islands, on the alluvial 
soils, which are gathered in Anri! and May. The principal harvest timo 
you inay say is December and January. 

61776. Then each credit society has its own time for settlement?—Tts 
time for settlement is genorallv supposed to he fixed in reference to the 
harvest timo; for instance, a credit society on tho islands growing crops on 
alluvial soil would have its sottloinent time fixed for May or Juno. 
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61777. How do you estimate your overdue payments? Ho you take 
one date for the wholo of Burma and tako the overclues at that time?— 
No, we do not attempt anything of that sort, because dates for repayment 
vary. For the purposes of tho annual reports of the Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, in fact, wo do not estimate overdues. What we do is this : 
the annual report compares, from year to yoar, the proportion of the total 
repayments received with tho total of the loans outstanding at the begin¬ 
ning of the year plug the loans issued during the year. That, obviously, is 
a very rough comparison, because some of the loans issued during the year 
may not be duo for a year or two years; hut wo think any exact figures 
would involve more labour than it is worth. 

61778. From the figures which are nvailablo, could you, for example, 
who know the movement thoroughly, trace in, say, a period of two or three 
years, any considerable increase or decreaso in outstandings?—I think these 
general figures would show you that at once. If you have got tho amount 
issued during the current yoar in loans, the amount outstanding at the 
beginning of the current year and the repayments during tho current year, 
you can soe how much consists of old loans. 

61779. You could trace tendencies quickly?—Yes, J think so; 1 think 
those figures enable you to see if tho number of societies and members is 
increasing rapidly and the size of tho loans is going on increasing; you 
would have to have somo knowledge of tho business. 

61780. If all loans were for crop, then it would obviously he quite easy; 
hut when you havo a certain proportion of the loans, I do not know what 
proportion, for livestock, which loans may fluctuate in different periods, 
thou tho livestock loan figures might obscure the tendencies in the crop 
figures?—Yes, on tho figures one could not got rid of that. There is a 
certain amount of loans being given for cattle and for certain other pur- 
posos, building houses and so ou, which will be spread over sevoral years. 

61781. I am thinking of the difficulty of interpreting these statistics and 
of drawing conclusions from such figures when one is unfamiliar with local 
conditions?—Tho statistics arc very imporfeet for a stranger to interpret; 
but if you ask us to givo you more perfect statistics, it will divert the 
attention of tho department from propaganda or inspection and other work 
to office work on statistics. 

61782. Quite so, and therefore tho only method for the stranger would 
be to ask you to form your conclusions and give us your conclusions and 
not your figures?—Yes, and of course that is a very fallible source of 
information. 

61789. It may or may not he fulliblo?—It is of varying value. 

61784. Mr. Calvert: When you say that debts generally aro repaid, do 
you mean to say there is practically no ancestral debt at all in this country? 
—I do not mean to say there is none; I do not think it looms very largely. 
The village bania who, I understand, exists in India with a record of his 
clients going hark several generations, does not exist here. I think a. 
man would do his own bankruptcy proceedings in this country; ho might 
migrate to Lower Burma if he got into real trouble and wou’d not bo heard 
of any more. T supposo ho is not so much tied to his village as in India. 

61785. You make rather a surprising statement in answer to Question 6(b) 
when you say you understand the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code 
are a dead letter?—Yos. 

61786. The Usurious Loans Act may be a dead lotter, but are tho provi¬ 
sions of tho Civil Procedure Code, for the protection of cultivators from 
harassment by creditors, also a dead letter in Burma? Ho you moan to say 
that the cultivator’s plough cattle, soed and so on aro sold for debt?—T 
have not been working in the Co-operative Hepartment recently, but when 
I was in the department it was ignored by the courts. 

61787. Does the Judicial Hepartment take no measures?—T think they 
take no measures at all. The officors of the department tell me that, in 
tho present condition of things, it is no use trying to get tho Judicial 
Department to take a friendly intorest in matters of that sort, that times 
have changed. Formerly, if you wrote demi-officially to some high judicial 
authority no would try and see that his officers would enforce measures 
like this', but now tho courts take tho view that they have no duties except 
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on being moved to act in legal form, and tlioy would await for a test case 
or some application of tliat sort before they would give an order. That is 
what was said to me by one of tho officers of the Co-operative Department. 

61788. That practically means there is no hope for the salvation of Burma 
through legislation?- You must educate tho people up to the legislation 
first, it seems to me, including the Government subordinate officers. 

61789. Do you accept tho opinion of one of tho lato Registrars that 
Upper Burma must bo abandoned as a field for co-operation P—T certainly 
do not; I think that would he an absurd conclusion. Co-operation ought 
nqt to abandon anything that any private man will not abandon; tho 
chcttyars and Indian moneylende'rs are not abandoning Upper Burma; on 
tho contrary, they are making very good business there, and if co-operation 
cannot do it, it is owing to the stupidity of co-operation which must ho 
got rid of. I do not see any reason why co-operation in Upper Burma 
should bo abandoned ; tho conditions, of course, are very different. 

61790. You say Government provides tho Co-operative Department with 
a large staff. Do you think there are delects in the staff which account 
for the declino in the eo-operativo movomontP—Yes; without disparaging 
any persons, as 1 was mentioning yesterday, there has been a constant 
cliango of Registrars. The recent Registrars may be better men than the 
previous ones us to ability and so on, but they certainly wero not ns rogards 
continuity of experience. Then, Burma, as regards the other members of 
the staff, has suffered ns compared with your Province, as 1 know myself, 
from the difference in the supply of educated people in the Province. 
I went to your Province and saw your Assistant Registrars, and one thing 
that struck me as ono among the causes of the success of co-operation in 
tho Punjab is the high quality, the high education, of tho Assistant 
Registrars. Success in the Punjab is partly due to the high education of 
the Assistant Registrars and their knowledge of the people and the fact 
that thoy wero of the samo raco and the same sympathies as tho cultivators. 
Here, we aro obliged to use, for our superior Assistant Registrars, men 
who have excellent character and good natural intelligence hut who have 
nevor had a general education in some cases above the seventh standard. 

61791. Among the causes contributing to this declino in co-operation, 
was thero any decline in the interest of the non-official organisers?—The 
non-official organisers rather failed us. The aim of the department as far 
back as tho time of Mr. English and Mr. Clftyton was to withdraw official 
propaganda and leave things to the non-official propagandists. We got 
help very oft 911 from the chairman of the rural societies. They were 
just cultivators with a bare knowledge of reading and writing. They would 
somotimos form societies in thoir neighbourhood and would instruct the 
mombers until they wero testod by members of the Government staff. They 
did excellent work. That has stopped in recent years. The department 
was drawn off to other duties. We proposed to abandon official propaganda, 
as I say, and the village chairman was not supported by people of better 
education and did not get a lead, I suppose. Tt has stopped practically 
now. It is going on to a small extent in Lower Burma but the trouble in 
tho country at present is the stopping of business in tho dry zone districts: 
The fniluro of the societies occurred in these tracts wliero crops are 
precarious. - These societies could not even pay their interest. So the Central 
Bank has stopped business with them and as no business was dono thoy 
have censed to bo enthusiastic about forming new societies. When business 
was going on and loans wore being given they could easily form new 
societies. 

61792. I seo that a remark is made in the annual report which seems 
to he characteristic- of Provinces where the movemont is declining, and 
that remark is that tho Provincial Bank had a very successful year. Do 
you think that one of tiie causes of this decline was rather overstressing 
tho central financing institutions and somewhat neglecting the primary 
societies?- -T do not think so, not in Burma. I do not think tho Registrar’s 
attention has been too much given to the Central Banks. I think one 
notable thing that we have not done is this: (Tt has not been done anywhere 
in Tndia yet.) The princip'e laid down by Mr. Wolff, for instance, is 
that the primary society ought to wean itself ut an early stage from 
connection with Central Banks. Mr. Wolff usos the expression that a 
primary socioty in debt to the Central Bank is a society in hospital. 
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Mr. English made it one of liis aims that primary societies should obtain 
local deposits. We made certain efforts during the War. We induced the 
Deputy Commissioners in some cases to assist us in gotting villagers who 
coukl not afford to buy a post office cash certificate costing live rupees to 
invest in War Loans through the primary credit societies. We arranged 
to get sums smaller than tnat-—in some casos two and three rupees. We 
arranged for these sums to bo deposited in the co-operative societies as 
a sort of beginning of local deposits. But that lias not been followed up. 
it has not led to any increase. When the time came for withdrawing 
these deposits, they were paid out and I think the decrease resulting 

from that repayment was some live lakhs or so. It has not been made 

good yet, or hardly. I do not think we have over-emphasised the central 
organisation. We have always realised that the village society is the 
main organ of co-operation and everything else is to be its instrument. 
The Central Banks are not owned by individual shareholders here. The 
majority of the shares, I think, in ail casos are now owned by the societies. 

When they first start they generally have a certain number of individual 

shareholders but it is always arranged that societies shall dominate the 
share holding. 

61793. One of the institutions peculiar to Burma was the guaranteeing 
unions. How were they functioning at tho time of the decline of co¬ 
operation?—I should say badly. 

01794. When you come to the point of calling up the guarantee, the 
guarantee is not forthcoming?—That is the difficulty. The guarantee 
was never roaily worked up as a commercial guarantee. It was relied on 
lor moral effect. When you came to enforce it, all sorts of difficulties 
aroso as to tho date or point at which the union guarantee came into 
effect. It was maintained that it Was only when you have squeezed the 
last anna out of tho defaulting society that the union would become liable, 
and then when the union became liable it was uncertain whether the 
union and other societies must pay up in cash or whether they could merely 
give you an undertaking to pay the amount. These problems had to be 
tackled. The union guarantee was originally relied on for moral effect. 
It had a moral effect. We now want something more tangible in the way 
of security, or some security on ordinary commercial lines which will be 
realisable on default. 

61795. I always refused to have anything to do with the guaranteeing 
unions. I went in for banking-unions. You have teen a banking union?— 
Yes. 

61796. Do you think they are better?—The guaranteeing unions them¬ 
selves are vastly better than our central banking system. I think that 
a guaranteeing and supervising union, as it is colled, has done good 
service in this country. I think its weak point is that it is not part of 
the banking system and our weak point is the lack) of contact between the 
borrower and the lender, which your banking union seemed to me to 
secure very well, the banking union being managed by leading local persons 
who will have influence. 

61797. Your guaranteeing unions had to recommend tho loans and the 
banking union had actually to decide whether or not a loan should bo 
given?—They are fundamentally different. That is important. The re¬ 
sponsibility of the banking union is more direct. The supervising and 
guaranteeing union recommend a loan from somebody else’s funds, which 
is quite a different thing. They recommend, for example, a loan from 
tho funds of a bank in Mandalay which is many hundreds of miles away. 
It is quite a different thing from recommending or granting a loan from 
the funds of its own institution. 

61798. The liability of a guaranteeing union to recover a loan which 
it has-recommended is not quite so clear or definite as tho liability of a 
banking union to recover a loan?—Tho guaranteeing union’s functions as 
regards recovery are not definite. It is left in practice to the liquidator. 

61799. You are not in favour of economic inquiries?—I should not 
like to say that in such broad terms. 

61800. Is your objection to the inquiry, as such, or is it due to the 
local difficulty?—1 do not condemn all economic inquiries. What I object 
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to is the conducting of an economic inquiry, simply because somebody 
wants to know, in every country statistics are of no use unless they are 
hammered out by criticism and by the opinions of clashing interests. The 
best and the most efficient statistics are produced like those that are 
produced in England ior workmen’s cost of living. They are produced by 
the best experts in the world. They are criticised by other experts. They 
are criticised by conflicting interests, by the employers and by the work¬ 
men who can command the services of other experts. They are also exa¬ 
mined by the press and the public. We have not got that atmosphere 
here. We cannot work comprehensive economic statistics and it seems to 
me that we ought to confine ourselves to statistics that are likely to be of 
practical use. for instance, the statistics produced in revenue settlement 
inquiries have a definite practical end. We have experts of sorts who 
might produce them and in time we may get them criticised. That is 
the best chance for the production of statistics. I havo had questionnaires 
from a clever young gentleman in Bombay asking mo how many things 
of this kind and that tnere are in a village and so on. Ho is not prepared 
to use that information for anything ana, if 1 answer it, I shall only be 
producing columns of insufficiently tested statistics which may be used 
for misleading the public or misleading the unfortunate persons who collect 
them. 

61801. Mr. Darling’s book on the Punjab peasant was not produced 
for any immediate practical purpose but you do not deprecate the kind 
of economic inquiry made there?—X should think not. In the Punjab you 
have a more favourable atmosphere for economic inquiries. The kind of 
people you have as Assistant itegistrars are men capable of doing some 
criticism of that kind of work and you have got your Universities. We have 
our University but it was started quite recently. We have not 
enough graduates in the country, even graduates of a low' standard, 
who nave got the education to deal with statistics. 

61802. On the question of the area cultivated by a cultivator, there is 
a table given in the report of the Census of India which shows that the 
average cultivated area per cultivator for Burma is 5.63 acres, that is, 
not counting his family or his labourers or farm-servants. That is cer¬ 
tainly much lower than any figure which you havo given it) answer to 
Sir Thomas Middleton?—What is the good of a ftguic iiko that? You 
might havo a figure for the whole of India but what use could one make 
of it? If you are going to have statistics of that sort it seems to me that 
you must have them by districts or even by smaller areas. How can you 
draw any conclusion, for instance, about the agriculture of the Pegu 
district or the Hanthawaddy district where, according to the settlement 
statistics, the average tenant’s holding, that is to say, tho holding of the 
man who is in charge of the cultivation, is seventy-five acres? That was 
some years ago and, in fact, comparison of previous reports indicates that 
there has been a continuous growth of the average area of these holdings, 
the tenant being very much like an English farmer with his own stock 
and cattle and with some managing ability, and with schemes for saving 
labour. You will find men in that district working their ploughmen in 
double shifts and paying high wages to them. As 1 say he is a man with 
some degree of ability. How can you, therefore, compare those conditions 
with the conditions obtaining in some parts of tho north of Burma where 
the people live in a valley shut iu by hills? These people will give you 
paddy if you can cany it over the hills on your shoulders, hut you wiil 
not be able to carry more than one basket. They live partly on roots and 
their jungle produce. I should not like to say what the average bolding is in 
the Katha district or in the Uppor Chindwin. A man might get on quite 
comfortably on a very small holding of land. How can you draw any 
general conclusions with such variations as these? 

61803. One obvious conclusion from that is that there must lie round 
about a million cultivators in Burma living on five acres and less?—There 
is another point and that is as to who is a cultivator according to the 
census figures. Whenever I have tackled the Census Superintendent on 
the question of occupation figures he said that I could not draw any in¬ 
ference from their figures. Of course his results are dependent on tlic 
qualities of his enumerators who are not of a high standard. The enumerator 
gets the best instructions that Mr. Grantham can give him and wo have 
had good Census Commissioners before Mr. Grantham. The general view 
held is, I think, that the figures of occupation are practically worthless. 
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61804. 1 think you were a member of the Committee which dealt wit-h 
this Land Mortgage Bill?—Yes. 

61805. The Bill seems to he rather elaborate?—Yes. 

61800. Would you accept the principle that any measure which, it is 
intended, should be controlled by the people themselves should be of a 
very simple nature!'—I discussed that point with Mr. Grantham himself. 
He admits that the Bill, and still more the rules he is going to bring out 
are beyond the comprehension not oniy of the Ordinary cultivator hut also 
of the ordinary Indian civilian. He thinks that managers will understand 
and they will, no doubt. All that a cultivator will understand is that iie 
is going to get the money and somebody is liable for it, and that he can 
repay in so many instalments, and when lie has repaid the money he is 
free of the loan. There are certain fundamental points which aro all that 
the customer need know. I think there is something to bo said for this 
view because the ordinary European depositor does not really understand 
how a bank is run. He deposits money with the confidence arising from 
the fact that people who do understand are also putting their money in. 

61807. Would you accept the principle that, in any association, it is 
very essential that the liability should be clearly defined?—Yes; there arc 
certain points that the customer must understand, just as a depositor in 
an English hank must understand some points about his pass book. 

61808. Do you think that any borrower under this Bill would ever 
know what his liability was?—1 am not qui^e sure about that, but 
Mr, Grantham thought so. Ji we bring it in at al), my opinion is that 
we should try to make it understood. I admit that there are certain points 
in the liability about which I did not agree with Mr. Grantham, and there 
again he trusted, as we did with our union guarantee, to a moral 
olfect. For instance, he wanted to make every borrower under his scheme 
liable for default of the National Mortgage Board of which, of oourse, he 
(the borrower) would know nothing. 1 do not suppose his idea was really 
to make an innocent cultivator pay up, but to make him feel that he was 
a member of a great business. 

61809. Actually, every borrower has to contribute to the guarantee of 
bonds; he has to contribute to the default of every bank, and he has to 
contribute to liquidation?—Most of the borrower’s liabilities are to be 
met by what ho calls, I think, the guarantee fund, which is a sort of 
reserve fund, and this is drawn upon before anything touohes the borrower’s 
pocket directly. 

61810. That surely has got to come into existence first, whereas the 

borrower is there from the si art?—Yes, it is to be presumed that nothing 

will go wrong during the first year or so and that the reserves would be 
built up as rapidly as possible. 

61811. Do you think that there are really, in Burma, a considerable 
number ol indebted landowners who are really prepared to make a fifteen 
or twenty years’ continuous effort to repay their debts?—I do not think 
that it would be a conscious effort, but if you offer them business with 
the land mortgage bank in which you have to pay annually to the bank, say, 
sixteen per cent which includes amortization, so that in twenty-five years 
or less his debt is cleared, he would naturally accept that in preference to 
dealing with a fhetty or other private moneylender and paying the latter, 
for interest alone, 18 or 24 or 86 per cent per annum. The idea is that 

the mortgage banks will boat the chetty to the extent that they will be 

able to otter terms by which the interest plus principal repayment will not 
exceed the annual payment towards tho interest on loan which borrowers 
have to pay to private moneylenders, including not only the chatties who 
aro the cream of the business, but also the other middlemen in the business 
who will charge much higher rutes and are much more dangerous to tho 
cultivators. 

61812. You would find, in Burma, men who are prepared to undertake 
the liability of some crores of rupees on bonds which they never see, re¬ 
sponsibility for banks in other districts than their own, responsibility to 
repay their own debts in fifteen or twenty years, liability to pay the debt 
over again? Will you find many men in Burma who will undertake all 
this?—if you begin to talk about responsibilities like that, they will run 



away iio doubt, blit they will not really understand it. I think it is quite 
possible that ttie bank might get to work if you drew up simple instruc¬ 
tions such as Mr. Grantham proposed to draw up. I must say that l 
myself did not agree with him about making individuals directly liable 
for the defaults of the Central National Board. It is not worth trying to 
have a moral effect of that sort. 

61813. Dr. Ryder: You said in your examination that you were a 
member of the committee which examined the provisions of this National 
Mortgage Bill. 1 lind from the papers that the two noticeable features 
of the banks to be established under the provisions of this Bill are inde¬ 
pendent management and joint guarantee. Are these not the two notice¬ 
able features f—Yes, there is certain amount of independence of manage¬ 
ment but they are under rather tight control by the Central Board. 

61814. That is precisely tho point. Mr. Calvert has been questioning 
.you about tins joint guarantee and you see yourself the difficulty that a 
man living in the Deita Division might be called upon to pay fop tho mis¬ 
deeds of men living m the most northern districts of Burma?—I do not 
think that is really contemplated by Mr. Grantham. 

61815. We want to understand the position. We want to know your 
own opinion about the phrase used here, namely, ‘ independence in manage¬ 
ment. 1 You have, I presume, branches of the imperial Bank hero?—There 
are the district banks in the proposed system under the Central Board. 

61816. And you know yourself that, in banking, tills local autonomy or 
independence is a vanishing factor in other countries?—I know that in 
some countries there has been a tendency towards consolidation of banks. 

61817. So that very little would be left of this independent manage¬ 
ment which Mr. Grantham has put clown in words?—The independence is 
limited. 

61818. Havo you not got a Central Board to raise the money and to 
see to it that there is not much room left for independent action?—I think 
Mr. Grantham relied on the Central Board consisting of far-sighted and 
enlightened people who would look to tho interests of tho land mortgage 
system, and who would also see that, if they tied tho district banks too 
tightly, tho system as designed would not work. Tho district banks would 
certainly have a certain sense of responsibility. It is a matter of the 
discretion of the board in their management. 

61819. So that the board would have to choose betwoen these two 
matters, as to how far to let them act independently and how far to control 
them in the interests of the whole system?—Yes; it would rest with tho 
board. 

61820. So that tho expression ‘ independence in management ’ is a mere 
matter of words?—Well, it is a guidance to the board to indicate what 
the intention of the system is. 

61821. In this Province^ tho spending of the family income is chiefly in 
the hands of the women or the household?—I should say the women havo a 
good share, but I should not like to say that it is chiefly in the hands of 
women. I think the women do not go to the races so much as the men, or 
take part in gambling or in drink. In business affairs women are consulted 
a good deal, but I think it would be an exaggeration to say that most of 
the expenditure is in the hands of women. 

61822. Most of the family expenditure on food, etcetera, in short, house¬ 
hold expenditure, is in the control of the women of the Province?—Not 
exclusively. The Burman married couple are in fairly equal partnership; 
the man breaks down if his wife is ill; the wife looks after the domestic 
side. 

61823. The woman has a very large voice in this Province?—Yes. 

61824. Do you think you can make a success of the co-operative move¬ 
ment unless you take the wives also into tho co-operative movement?—We 
have heard that criticism many times, and we have not ignored it. There 
are co-operative societies exclusively consisting of women; the societies will 
admit women quite freely; in fact, we go according to local public opinion 
in tho matter; there is no attempt to exclude women; there have been 
certain attempts to start special societies for women, and women naturally 
do take part, as they do in other business, in co-operative societies. 
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61825. Are they enrolled as members of societies in which men are enroll¬ 
ed?—Yes; there are women members, but not very many because it is not 
the custom. 

61826. Is that a line of advance in your opinion, which promises success? 
—I do not think it wants any more forcing than we have given to it. As I 
say, there is no attempt to exclude women, and women in Burma take their 
own place; they do not want helping. 

61827. You say that the provisions of tho Civil Procedure Code are a 
dead letter. Are the provisions relating to imprisonment for debt also a 
dead letter in Burma?—I do not know that they are. I am not quite sure 
what the position is about that legislation at the moment. 

61828. If a man does not pay his debt, the creditor can send him to the 
jail?—If he is recalcitrant, he can be sent to the civil jail? 

61829. Yes ?—I do not say the judges break the law. 

61830. Do you think that this provision should remain or should be 
abolished?—You mean imprisonment for debt? 

61831, Yes?—I should abolish imprisonment for debt. 

61832. You have held charge of districts; have you not?—I have held 
charge of one district as Deputy Commissioner. 

61833. I do not know whether you would be prepared to answer a question 
as regards the effect of yearly tenancy on the improvement of agriculture 
generally?—I can only tell you what my experience has been in the Co¬ 
operative Department. We have a number of co-operative societies, 
containing tenants, in some cases consisting exclusively of tenants. I have 
toured in the districts, I think Mr. McKerral told you yesterday that in 
some of the southern districts the yearly tenant was reluctant to use 
manure. I know that myself for a fact as to parts of the Pegu district. 
Tf you ask a tenant cultivator in those parts why he does not put manure 
into a soil which will repay manuring, he will himself tell you that it 
belongs to an owner who frequently changes his tenants and that it may 
not be cultivated next year liy him, and therefore he is not going to put 
on cattle manure which will benefit somebody else. 

61834. If the tenants were given the right to compensation for unexhausted 
improvements, do you think that would have a beneficial effect on agriculture 
in Burma?—T think it might in the long run. But to work these things is 
rather difficult. You might have a law introduced and nobody may know 
it for a long time. The country is so uneducated that it would take the 
tenants a long time to understand it if you gave them the right to recover 
compensation for improvements. I think it ought to be done; wo ought, to 
make that reform. Mr. Couper proposed it in his report on the condition 
of tenants and agricultural labourers. I think it is a very important 
reform. 

61835. As regards the method of local self-government in Burma, could 
you not proceed on the old linos; that is to say, associate the village head¬ 
man with the machinery of local self-government? Has the village headman 
any place in your local self-government?—Like most oF our local self- 
government arrangements, he has, on paper. The ohl Village Act was 
amended in 1924 to provide for the creation of the village committee of 
which the chairman was to be the headman of the village. Under > the 
Village Act, the functions of the village committee are largely police, judi¬ 
cial and magisterial. At the same time the Government have amended the 
Local Self-Government Act so as to make the same village committee a 
subordinate local self-government body for performing the functions assigned 
to it by other local self-government bodies. The district council has below 
it the circle hoards and the circle boards below them the village committees. 
The district council is the only body which has powers given to it by_ the 
law, with the single exception of the power of electing which the circle 
boards have. The district councils can delegate any or all of their powers 
to the circle hoards and the circle boards can delegate any or all of their 
powers to village committees. Since the Act of 1924 was passed, viPage 
committees have been formed by the District Officers in a very large pro¬ 
portion of villages; a certain number of villages are exempted from the 
operation of the Act. You see we have a village committee now constituted, 
hut it is not operating except on the police side, where it is said to be doing 
useful work already. 
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61836. In other Provinces, we associate with the co-operative movement 
the village school teacher; in other countries the village school teacher and 
the village priest. In your Province, do the priests wash their hands of 
all mundane affairs or do they take interest in the co-operative movement? 
—It is rather difficult to say; they certainly have not given much help to 
the co-operative movement as inaugurated by the Government. But, in 
recent years, the monks in certain districts started societies which were not 
registered under the Act and which were given a name very similar to the 
Burman name for co-operative societies, and which aimed at collecting 
savings and lending out loans. Obviously the idea was borrowed from the 
co-operative societies instituted by Government. Some of these societies 
met with considerable success, but I do not know bow they are getting on 
now. They collected surprisingly large sums in local deposits. 

61837. Professor Oangulee: Why were they not registered under the 
Act f —Because they did not want to register. The Buddhist monks aro not 
generally in very good humour with tho Government. They were encouraged 
in every reasonable way. I think they were not altogether unfriendly. 
They collected local deposits (that was a very good public service), and 
they were sufficiently friendly to have the deposits invested through the 
registered societies. They were told that there were advantages in registra¬ 
tion under the Act and that they would not be molested if they liked to 
register. 

61888. Dr, Hyde.r: The cultivator in Burma does a certain amount of 
carting, does he not P— In the industrialised m-ea of agriculture, the agricul¬ 
tural labourers (not the tenants or landlords) who own their catt'e take 
the work of carting on contract. That is the practice in the area of indus¬ 
trialised agriculture. In other places anybody who has got cart and cattle 
will earn money by carting if he can. 

61839. Is that so in Upper Burma?—Yes. 

61840. Is this occupation losing ground owing to the competition of rail¬ 
ways and motor ears?—I have not heard that the competition of railways 
and motor cars has had that effect. Motor cars are spreading everywhere, 
but I have not heard that that has affected the income of the cultivators 
from carting. I suppose as we improve tho road communications and improve 
the railways, traffic generally will increase, not only motor traffic, but cart 
traffic too. The motor car will handle the traffic more quickly, but the cart 
will still be wanted for servico where the motor car cannot go. 

61841. Are any lorries owned by people living in the rural areas (cultiva¬ 
ted areas)?—I think there is a great number of lorries running on the 
Public Works llopartment roads. I do not know whether they are owned 
by cultivators, but they will be owned by people who own land, at any rate 
by poople who live in rural areas. 

61842. Are you in favour of a system of licensing ferries, or would you 
throw them openP—If we throw them open, it will be a heavy loss to district 
councils. But it is desirable to throw them open. Paying the ferry tolls 
is rather an oppressive tax on the poorest part of the population. I hope 
to see that we shall get bridges in time; the ferry fee is a thing that the 
country will have to grow out of. 

61843. Mr. Deynolds: You drew rather a gloomy picture of the progress 
of the co-operative movement in this Province?—I do not feel gloomy about 
it at all. I do not myself think that it will come to grief. 

61844. I gathered that there has been a long period of continuity of 
administration, that this period of continuity of administration has been 
accompanied by an increase in the societies, that, recently, continuity in 
administration has broken down, and that that has coincided with a definite 
check to the movement?—-I do not think it coincided. The rate of increase 
was slowing down before the old hands in the Registrar’s appointment left 
it. The policy of the department, as I mentioned just now, was to withdraw 
official propaganda, and I think that the place of official propaganda was 
not sufficiently filled by non-official propaganda. 

61845. I see that the reports of the three years ending in 1921, 1922 and 
1923 were signed by you, and that for the next year was signed by 
Mr. Couper, but I think he was included by you as one of the officers who 
had long experience?—Yes. 
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61846. I see that the reports of the next two years were signed by 
Mr. Steavenson, and that in throe previous years Mr. Steavenson had been 
Joint Registrar?—Yes. 

61847. So that you could include him among officers who had long experi¬ 
ence, as experience goes in this country?—I think he had been Joint 
Registrar for broken periods. I think he told me himself that the unfami¬ 
liar routine was rather oppressive to him. 

61848. He worked in the department, off and on, for four years before 
he took it over?—The continuity period was much less. I think he joined 
the department at various intervals. 

61849. So that there was some continuity up to the year for which the 
last report is published, the year ending 1926?—I should say what I stated 
before. I did not regard Mr. Steavenson, when he came to the Co-opera¬ 
tive Department, as one of the oid hands. He was in charge for three 
years, and by the end of that time he came to know something about it. 

61850. In the year ending June 1920, the increase was big, twenty-four 
per cent ; the increase had been very rapid up to that point. The next year 
the increase falls to eloven-and-a-half per cent, and the report is still signed 
by you. The next year the increase fell to eight-and-a-half per cent, the 
next year to three-and-a-half per cent, still in your time as Registrar. The 
next year, with Mr. Cooper as the Registrar the increase is one per cent, 
a further fall of two per cent only. But the big check to the movement 
appears to come in the last throe years of your Registrarship; between 
1919-20 and 1923-24; from an increase of twenty-four per cent, it came to 
practically nothing?—Which was the first? 

61851. Beginning from 1920. The fall was in the next yoar?—That is 
the year after the War. 

61852. So that the big check came before there was any- break in the 
continuity of administration?—I do not think I am astonished at that. The 
decrease in growth was, I say, due to the decision of the department to 
leave propaganda to unofficial agency. I think, up till that date, the union 
chairmen were forming new societies rapidly. 

61853. The report for the year 1921-22 is the first report to refer to what 
are called separate tendencies, which was in fact political agitation against 
the department?—I do not remember the reference to it. 

61854. Both in that year and in the succeeding year there is a reference 
to attempts to start non-Government societies. There was an agitation 
against any co-operation with Government, and that was the period when 
there was much non-co-operation in Burma, 1920-21 and 1921-22?—I should 
think that is the date. 

61855. One might say they were years of agitation?—Yes. 

61856. It was when political agitation reached its height P—Yes. 

61857. Would you not attribute the pronounced check to the increase in 
societies in part to this agitation, which coincides with that?—I do not 
know; it was part of the general situation. At any rate, I never attributed 
the check in expansion to agitation. You have got the societies formed by 
the monks. The members of the earliest of those societies were actually 
members of the co-operative societies. The societies formed by monks were 
numerous in Tharrawaddy, but it was not clear that there was any great 
opposition to the registered societies. In fact, the fear rather was that 
the co-operative societies might be captured by the nationalist associations. 
I do not think the department was aware of any great difficulty in 
connection with that. 

61858. I understood you to say, in answer to a question, that you consi¬ 
dered the policy of winding up societies which were in a bad way was a 
policy of doubtful wisdom?—I do not think I said exactly that. You have 
got to consider each case on its merits. Winding up is a measure that you 
should adopt only after due consideration. You ccrnld not talk about a 
general policy of winding up co-operative societies any more than you could 
talk about the policy of winding up joint stock banks. It may be necessary 
to wind up the Alliance Bank, or it may be possible to make some other 
arrangement and carry over a crisis. I do not think one can talk about the 
policy of winding up. There are obvious grounds on which you may have 
■ to wind up the Alliance Bank, but there are also grounds on which it is 
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wise policy to keep it going, or to amalgamate it with some other bank, 
and so on, I do not like these generalisations about the policy of winding 
up wholesale, or any winding up. I think I have mentioned that there 
.were officers in the department who thought that a co-operative society 
ought never to be wound up. I do not think experienced people would 
talk in generalities like that. There has been, in fact, some change in the 
attitude of the department towards winding up societies which are in a 
bad wuy. There was a tendency to think that a society should never be 
wound up. In recent times tho Registrars are rather inclined to the view 
that where a society has failed to pay for four years or so, the only thing 
for it is to wind it up. But I do not think that the Registrar who is 
supposed to have taken that view would not consider each case on its 
merits. If he knew enough about it, ho would be able to decide whether 
reorganisation should be tried instead of dissolution. 

61859. I find that in the report for the year ending June 1924, the 
repayments by societies to hanks in two Upper Burma districts were roughly 
nine and seven per cent each, annually. Can tho Central Banks hope to 
continue doing business with societies where repayments have fallen to, 
and stayed at about, that rate?—1 do not think the Provincial Bank hopes 
to do so, or does it. When a society does not repay, it is not so foolishly 
managed as to go on lending to the society. Business in certain districts 
is now simply at a standstill, because societies have no more credit, and 
they-are not repaying. I do not think the Provincial Bank hopes to do 
any more business with them. In fact, the point is now under discussion 
as to whether the Provincial Bank should not withdraw its business 
altogether, and cease to deal direct with those primary societies in 
districts which are distant from the bank itself. 

61860. Does not that mean that the stage has been reached when some 
attempt at liquidation must bo made?—Certainly. You would have to 
consider each case on its merits. You cannot make a sweeping generalisa¬ 
tion as regards all these societies. I understand that the policy is that the 
present Registrar is to form district or township banks, possibly something 
on the model of the Punjab banking unions, and form new local banks 
on the basis of such good societies as there are. I am afraid I am going 
into details now, but tho policy is that tho Provincial Bank should cease 
to do business direct with primary societies; the general idea is to get closer 
relations between the borrower and the lender. In tho case of these 
apparently hopeless societies, it is thought that if the department goes 
' round now, and tries to restore things by securing repayment of a reason¬ 
able amount of the Provincial Bank’s loans, the societies may be put 
into working condition, sufficiently good to be decent customers afterwards 
of local banks, which will know about, them, and will be able to have some¬ 
body on the spot at tho time of the harvest to take the money. Tho 
troub'e about repayment, I think, has been largely the fact that there was 
no bill collector, and that the arrangements of the banks for facilitating 
repayment have not been quite good enough. Repayments are a trouble¬ 
some business. There is nobody on the spot to facilitate and encourage 
repayment. I think that the failure is not due to any particular wicked¬ 
ness of tho cultivator, but rather to tho lack of adaptability and cleverness 
in the methods of the co-operative banks and societies. 

61861. The Baja of Parlakimedi: How would you put the agricultural 
indebtedness of Burma as compared with the conditions in India 

generally?—Do you moan, is it greater or smaller? 

61862. Yes?—I am afraid I could not tell you at all; I do not know 
what the total is. I suppose the amount of money invested in agriculture 
differs enormously in different Provinces; I could not compare. I should 
be very reluctant to say anything about Burma as a whole—the conditions 
differ so enormously. There are parts of the country where the farming is 
subistence farming and people simply farm for their food. The most 

important part of Burma commercially is based entirely on the export 

trade and cultivation has taken the form of the rice factory, highly 
organised, with division of labour and with capital arranged for in a 

similar way. It is impossible, I think, to answer your question. 

61863, In what part of Burma are the people heavily indebted? Is it 
in the dry or the wet area?—Of course, in the areas of subsistence farming, 
of which I was speaking just now, there is practically no indebtedness; in 
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actual amount of rupees it is negligible. The amount of money invested 
in agricultural credit is no doubt much the greatest in this industrialised 
area in the south round the ports. It comes to vast sums; you can judge' 
that from the number of offices of the chetties. The chetties do a vast 
amount of business in the richer export areas. You can take it as an 
indication of the amount of indebtedness. In the dry zone the chetties 
are less numerous and do a far less amount of business. I suppose 
indebtedness is greatest in the richest parts. Perhaps you mean, in what 
part of the country are people feeling their debts most at the moment? 

61864. Yes, where are they being harassed most and where are the 
rates unnecessarily high ?—I suppose the rates are too high everywhere. 
Better business will eliminate the number of middlemen and produce 
cheaper credit gradually in the long run; but, taking conditions as they 
are, I do not think the amount of excessive rates of interest due to avarice 
or wickedness of that kind is at all important; there is too much free 
trade and too much coming and going in Burma for that. There is no 
question of what I suppose might happen in a backward part of India: a 
rich village bania having some semi-slaves entirely in his control; those 
days are gone. There is competition; no ehetty has an exclusive hold on 
his clients. There was something of the nature of what perhaps, you are 
thinking of, for instance, in the weaving industry in Ainarapura some 
years ago: the employers there ground their workmen pretty hard through 
debt, i think that has disappeared now, and that is due largely to compe¬ 
tition and more capital coming into the business; there are other people 
setting up small lactorios who employ these people and the Govern¬ 
ment has intervened to a certain extent by starting co-operative societies 
of weavers. A number of factors have intervened gradually to remove 
that old condition; 1 do not think it exists now to any important extent: 
of any local moneylender having a power more or less comparable to the 
feudal power of a baron in the old days. You will hear of pressure of 
debt where people are doing badly in business; they cannot meet their 
debts and there are liquidations going on, as there might be in manufacture 
or anything else. 

61865. Among the actual cultivators, are a considerable percentage in 
debt?—Yes, a very great proportion of them have debts. 

61866. What is the reason? This is a very fertile country?—Because 
they are rich; if you are rich you want to spend your money, so why should 
not you use your credit as well as your capital; that is the idea. They do 
just the same as a trader or manufacturer will do. If a man has got 
property which will produce him fresh capital by moans of credit, he will 
use all the capital resources lie has if he has an opportunity of development. 
There may be cases whore there is not any real possibility of development, 
where he will use his credit as well as his capital to raise his standard or 
living; but, in that case, he will probably drop down in the scale of society; 
he will drop from being a landowner to being a tenant or from being a 
tenant to being a labourer. That is going on. I take it that is generally 
due to the fact that the man uses his credit to raise or maintain his standard 
of living instead of using it, as Mr. Henry Ford would, to extend his 
business. In many parts of the country a cultivator has no openings for 
extending his business. 

61867. Have there been many instances, recently, of people dropping 
in the social scale?—It is going on continually, as far as I can see. As 
far as one can, tell from the settlement reports. The average tenant’s 
holding in parts of the Pegu district is seventy-five acres; if you look at 
the reports a few years back you will find it was fifty-five acres or something 
like that, and a few years before that you will find it was, say, forty. 
There is an indication that the tenants are becoming bigger and bigger 
men, the rest of the population gradually becoming a labouring population 
more or less stratified, some of them with a little property, owning their 
cattle and so on, some of them just unskilled labourers. The highly skilled 
agricultural labourer is worth a great deal more than an unskilled man. 
There are ploughmen earning different rates, according to their skill. The 
population is becoming stratified and graded, just as you have the people 
graded in an industry, in a factory. 

61868. In such circumstances, would you not he in favour of some 
legislation to ensure at least a percentage of the holding to the actual 
landowner?—But that, it seems to me, would not be practicable; you 
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could not defeat the economic tendency unless you, at the same time, 
fortified the small uneconomic holder by combination; if you gave him a 
co-operative organisation for supply, distribution and manufacture of his 
goods for the market, put him in fact in the position of the capitalist 
producer, you could then possibly carry on with your smaller holding; but 
he would nave to submit to a great many restrictions on his liberty for 
the sake of holding this position. I do not think you could enforce that 
by law. It is only if there were a sufficiently large class of small holders 
who were fighting for their position, and sufficiently educated to see how 
to do it, that you could work things of that sort. I do not think legisla¬ 
tion is capable of producing those results. 

61869. Supposing there were legislation preventing a man from pledging 
his land to borrow money, an Act such as there is in Madras preventing 
a zamindar from borrowing money upon his estato except on movable 
property, or something in a somewhat modified form to ensure the land¬ 
owner of this country at least a portion of his holding?—The Bolshevists 
were not able to do things like that with the cultivators and I do not 
think we could do it either. The Bolshevists have got a strong hand, of 
course, after the revolution, but what you suggest would be an enormous 
revolution here. It is not only the foreign clietiies who are concerned; 
the people who have money invested in land are all classes of the popula¬ 
tion, or at least those who have got money so invested includes Burmans, 
Karens, Chinese, Europeans and Indians. It is not a question of turning 
out a small class. The point is that this industrialised agriculture is 
firmly seated; if you aro going to go back, destroy this present method 
of obtaining capital and try to make a general division of the land in 
small holdings, it will bo attempting to do something which, as I say, 
the Bolshevists have failed to do. 

61870. My idea is to protect these old families of Burmans and provide 
them with land?—Of course, Lower Burma is not an old country and 
I think you may say there are no old families in Lower Burma. Lower 
Burma was made hy emigration from Upper Burma in recent years, since 
the opening of the Suez Canal, when the export trade began; that was 
the beginning of Lower Burma; so that there are no old families. The 
country is not aristocratically organised in that way. Even in Upper Burma, 
the old families attached to the land do not exist; people will sell their 
land with the greatest readiness and treat it as the family of a manu¬ 
facturer would treat his plant and machinery, sell it if they get a good 
price. That is not my own opinion only. You will find it in roports of 
revenue officers for many years hack. 

61871. You say that the Usurious Loans Act is a dead letter among the 
people. Would it help if they had these Acts translated into the 
vernacular?—I think they aro translated already. The translation is not 
very intelligible to the ordinary reader but it is translated by the best 
instruments we have. We have got a special Translation Department; 
but, there again, the work, like statistics, wants continual criticism and 
use. The men in the Translation Department are members of the 
Subordinate Civil Service; they are put on to translate a legislative 
enactment dealing with economics or debt and so on : they are not specialists 
iu it, and what they produco is much more difficult to read than tho 
English itself, and, of course, the English puzzles most of us. It is very 
difficult to got the provisions known. The Co-operative Department has 
printed a vernacular leaflet describing the provisions of the law for the 
protection of the cultivator from harassment by debtors; that leaflet has 
been printed in Burmese and distributed to all the societies, but people do 
not read leaflets. Our people explain them to a certain extent, but I 
think if you called up the members of the Co-operative Department now 
you would probably find they would do very badly in an examination on it. 

61872. These translated copies are available?-—Yes, 

61873. In all centres I suppose?—I will not undertake to say that; 
they were issued some years ago; probably there has been no re-issue 
since; I do not know; but it is printed in the handbook of the department. 

61874. Is it tho present tendency to refer to tho Acts more than in 
the past?—I could not say, but tho country is getting its education slowly. 
I think probably the township judges nowadays are better educated than 
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they were. I have not been in the department for three years; there may 
have been cases since my time when a township judge has actually enforced 
the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code; X could not say. 

61875. Do you think the harassment has decreased P—I should think 
it is probably decreasing because the cultivator has got wiser all round. 
It has not been due to these Aet3; he is a better business man; there is 
more competition in moneyiending and in everything else. Pawnshops 
have developed enormously. There are poor men’s banks. They have been 
developed to a remarkable degree not only in the big towns but also in the 
country towns. That is an alternative resource. 1 do not know whether 
you get it in India at all. The revenue from the licence fees alone is 
large, 

61876. Among the moneylenders, whom do you consider the worst class, 
so far as rates of interest and insisting on repayment and so on, are 
concerned?—I do not like to say that there is any wickedness in any of 
them. They are quite as decent people as myself. 

61877. I am asking particularly with reference to the question of 
showing latitude in the recovery of payments?—The smaller the middle¬ 
man the bigger tho rates will be. The chetties who have the cream of the 
business have taught the Burmans a great deal in business methods. 
They have taught the Burmans how to mortgage their lands. They have 
taught them the use of more or less legal forms of documents and taught 
them regular business methods. The country owos an enormous amount 
to the chetties. They get the money either direct from tile chettiar firms 
or (mainly) from the Imperial Bank and some of tho other banks. They 
lend on the security of land only to the very biggest cultivators, and to 
landowners who aro acting as middlemen. Burmans and Karens and 
others take money from tho chetties at twelve per cent per annum, or 
fifteen per cent per annum and will lend it, relying on their own knowledge 
of persons, which the chetty knows he has not got, to smaller men. The chetty 
will deal with people in a limited area, with people whose characters and 
security he understands. The Burmans will lend again at considerably higher 
rates and so you get down to tho cultivator, and the cultivator’s expression 
with which 1 am familiar in the dry part of Burma is what thoy call 
bharnado which means Burman interest. The rate of interest increases with 
every additional middleman who enters into the bargain until, in tho end, 
you find bharnado as much as fifty and sixty per cent, being charged 
for twelve months. That is the rate at which the lowest grade of middle¬ 
man lends. It is only the man with better security who cau got lower 
rates. There is no wickedness anywhere in this. The last middleman 
may be a perfectly honest dealer. He borrows his money at* high rates 
because his security is very bad. He takes risks, and naturally he has to 
charge a high rate. 

61878. Sir James MacKcnna: With reference to this question of the 
bharnado that you mentioned, have you come across any cases where the 
demand was limited to the principal, plus an accumulated rate of interest 
of equal amount?—That is an old saying. I think it has a moral effect 
only. I do not think I have come across, anywhere, any instance where 
it was actually recognised. 

61879. Tho idea exists?—Yes. 

61880. I do not think I have come across any cases myself?—I have 
not seen any practical case of that kind. 

61881. I think the Burma Central Bank issues loans through district 
banks and to primary societies directly. On whose authority are advances 
made?—-Formally the authority is the manager. He had the power to 
make loans by delegation from the committee, but, in practice, the manager 
relies upon what is called the maximum borrowing limit fixed by the 
Registrar. That is for loans to the primary societies. For the loans to 
the district banks, he does it on his own judgment. 

61882. Has the Provincial Bank power to inspect?—No legal power. 
It can insist on inspection in the conditions of the loan, if it likes but in 
practice it does not inspect. When it is dealing with primary societies, 
it relies entirely on the Registrar’s maximum borrowing limit. 

61883. How are the colonisation schemes getting on?—I have not been 
in touch with them for several years. Formerly they were started by the 
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Co-operative Department. I was employed on them when I first joined 
the department in the Minbu district on the canals and have been 
employed a good deal on the later colonies on the Sittang. Then, about 
1922, I think, Government decided to form a separate department for 
colonisation and they have since changed the title to Government Estates 
Department; the idea connected with the change of name was that the 
colony should thenceforth pay its own way. When we were managing it 
they got the service of the Co-operative Department free. The society got 
loans from Government at the ordinary rates for taccavi loans, which was 
very low. Government have raised these rates since and the idea now is 
that the Administrator of Government Estates should act as a good landlord, 
a model landlord, and that the tenants should be just ordinary tenants 
and not specially favoured. The original colonies, the earliest ones at 
Minbu are doing well. So far as 1 have heard, the' first colonists in 
Minbu district are generally still in possession of their land. They left 
the co-operative credit societies in some cases because a good man, as 
soon as he had paid off his debt, cleared out because ho did not like his 
liability for the weaker brethren. Still, co-operation in that district is 
doing fairly well. They have got a co-operative rice mill. It is doing 
quite creditably. Although the urgent need for credit has gone, they are 
doing something else in the co-operative line, which in my opinion is a 
hopeful sign. The noxt colony was in the Sittang area. It was the 
second set of colonies and is situated in the industrialised area of agri¬ 
culture. The loans ran to quite large sums per head. I think 1 am right 
in saying that it was as much as Its. 1,500 or Rs. 2,000 a head sometimes. 
They started with Government loans and I think they have paid them 
off very satisfactorily. 1 think the oariiest colonists of all are quite clear 
of Government loans and the others are on the road to being clear, and 
they aro accumulating largo reserve funds in their societies and have 
formed a central union. Financially, they have dono very well. The 
selection of men has been a great problem. On the whole they have been 
a success and the Colonisation Department, or the Government Estates 
Department, is going on now on the lines of a model landlord. 

61884. What about co-operative societies in the Government Estates?— 
I do not know. They aro not going to make a speciality of co-operation. 
I suppose that a progressive administrator, like a progressive landlord 
will do so. He has instructions to bo a model landlord in every respect. 
He has to look after many other things, such as development of 
communications, schools and so on. 

C1885. Professor G-ungulee : You have a special officer in charge of the 
Government"Estates Department?—There are several of them now. 

61886. In settling those colonies, what principle do you follow? Do you 
sell the land outright?—The land is leased out, They are tenants. 

61887. Who decides the applications of the colonists?—The man in charge 
of the scheme was an officer of the Co-operativo Department. He solocted 
the colonists and we used originally to give a lease of an area as big as 
a village tract to, one society, after getting the society formed first. But 
now they do not form societies and they are leasing direct to individuals. 

61888. Your idea is to make the colonists ideal landlords?—The depart¬ 
ment concerned will be a model landlord. 

61889. Do you have any demonstration farm in the estates?—That is 
not laid down, but in point of fact they liavo taken up a piece of land 
in the Sittang colonies for seed multiplication, and they will no doubt do 
it in other areas. 

61890. I suppose you also control, to a certain extent, the housing of 
these colonists?—We do not control it. When the co-operative societies 
were there, they could borrow for housing. How that matter is being 
treated by the Government Estates Department I could not say. It is not 
in my control now. The Administrator of Government Estates has general 
instructions, the gist of which is that he should be a good landlord, and the 
answers to your other questions on this subject are included in this. 

61891. Do the colonists congregate in one place and make a village?— 
Under the regulations they are liable to be required to live in a village, as 
they would otherwise offer an easy prey to dacoits. The general practice 
is that people are not allowed to live on their lands. That subject is being 
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discussed. Several officers have recommended very strongly that homesteads 
on the cultivator’s land should be encouraged. Mr. McKerral is one of 
them. 

61892. Turning to the co-operative movement, would you agree that 
frequent changes of Registrar may he one of the reasons for the present 
state of affairs ?—I think that is one of the many reasons, 

61893. Will you tell us something more about the training of the 
subordinate officials of the Co-operative Department?—That has been altered 
since my time. It is still kept up to a certain extent with modifications. 
The man was recruited in various ways, very much in the same way as 
officers of the Subordinate Civil Service are recruited. When he joined 
the Co-operative Department, he was generally attached to a senior officer 
to tour and in the course of his first year he was given a course of 
instruction in accountancy and a course of lectures in Co-operative Law. 
Before he was confirmed he was expected to be satisfactory in that. The 
department was not satisfied with this preliminary course of training and 
there was an annual refresher course. All officers were expected to attend 
and lectures were given by the senior and, in some cases, by the junior 
men; at the end of the course there was an examination. 

61894. Are they required to go through a departmental examinationP— 
Yes. In those days it was not prescribed by Government; it was done by 
the Registrars, Mr. Clayton and Mr. English instituted this purely as 
their own arrangement. 

61895. It was not obligatory?—The Registrar required it, so that nobody 
avoided it. 

61896, Is there any non-official organisation in the country to which you 
could look to for any efforts towards the re-vitalisation of your co-operative 
movement?—There is no private organisation that attempts to do that 
kind of thing at present. 

61897. There is no such thing as, for instance, we had in Bombay, 
non-officials carrying on propaganda ?—We have what we call the Provincial 
Co-operative Council, which is something in the nature of a central institute 
just as in Bombay, but it has not developed quito to that extent. In fact, 
it is now rather in a faint condition. I mentioned before that Burma is 
not so advanced as other Provinces. We have not had a University for 
very long as we have not had a very largo public interest in things of that 
kind. 

61898. But the co-operative movement is now about twenty years old, 
and within these twenty years you iiave not been able to arouse as much 
interest as would create even one non-official agency to which you could 
look for tho revival of that movement?—I mentioned one co-operative 
agency, but recruitment to it is difficult, for the' University must be given 
time to turn out a literate population, which you no doubt have been 
manufacturing for many years in Bengal. 

61899. You consider that one officer, such as a Development Commissioner 
or Financial Commissioner, is necessary for correlation between the various 
departments. I have not been able to follow your idea as to how this 
co-ordination could be achieved. You told us that the arrangement at 
the present time is not quite sufficient?—Do you mean that you want a 
suggestion from me as to the way in which this co-ordination could be 
improved ? 

61900. Yes?—I do not think I can answer that olfhand. I think wo 
shall have to proceed tentatively. An a priori scheme would be very likely 
to fail, even with a man who knows the conditions in Burma. Even such 
a man would have to proceed tentatively. There are two methods: one 
by having a single control under one head, and the other control by means 
of a board in consultation. 

61901. Do the Ministers in charge of the Transferred Subjects also 
feel the necessity of having such an agency for correlating the various 
departments?—I think that the Hon’ble Ministers are quite aware of 
the general principle and the need for correlation, 

61902. 1 find that Mr. Couper, your predecessor, submitted a table 
showing the number of acres held by agriculturists. I want to know 
whether these people are cultivating owners?—I suppose you want to 
know the definition of ‘ agriculturists ’ ? 
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61903, I want to know whether they are agriculturists P—I am not 
sure what definition Mr. Couper gave there, but the common definition 
adopted by the Revenue Department for agriculturist is, I think, a 
resident agriculturist. A man living close to his land, in fact near 
enough to be actually an overseer of it or supervisor, would be regarded 
as a resident agriculturist. But one who lived, say, a day’s_ journey 
from his land, would not be counted as an agriculturist. I think that 
Government has never prescribed a definition. Different definitions have 
been adopted for different purposes in regard to the expression ' agri¬ 
culturist.’ 

61904. Then he says 1 occupied by non-agriculturists. ’ Who are they?-— 
They would be people who do not live near the land and do not take 
an aetive part, either with their hands or with their eyes, do not assume 
supervision in the cultivation. Landowners would, for instance, be included 
among non-agriculturists, if they are merely landowners living hundreds 
of miles away. There are no agricultural tribes here. 

61905. As many as 497,000 acres were transferred by sale, in the 
year 1925-26, in Lower Burma, Could you give us some idea of the 
approximate value of an acre of land in Lower Burma?—It is a sliding 
scale. With a certain amount of lag, I think the price of land in the 
areas of industrialised agriculture follows the price of paddy; in other 
words it is governed by the export trade. The price of paddy has been 
going irp. 

61906. You say on page 25 *: “ Unfortunately investment of capital 

in new lands is handicapped by the uncertain tenure and restriction on 
alienation of such lands.” Could you amplify that?—In Lower Burma 
vacant land can he taken up by a cultivator. He has no alienable rights, 
that is to say, he has no right to sell or mortgage it until he has got 
what is called a landholder’s right. Until that time he has no right 
to alienate and Government presumably can interfere and lease it to 
somebody else. 

61907. While on the subject of land tenure, I might refer to the 
note which has boon given to us by the Director of Agriculture. He 
says that so long as tho tenant lias no security of tenure for moro than 
a year, so long will the efforts of tho Agricultural Department he shorn 
of much of their effect. Do you agree with that statement?—I have 
already answered, more or loss on that subject, that the cultivator is 
handicapped by the annual tenure where ho is actually evicted as is frequently 
the case in Burma. There is no settled tendency here, as there is in 
JKngland, for an annual tenancy to beconio a permanent one. There is 
pretty keen competition between tenants. 

61908. In regard to the Village Act, Mr. Couper, your predecessor, lias 
given us a note and he says that the primary need is a revision of the 
Village Act, He then goes on to explain why he thinks so. Do you 
think it is really a necessity now to revise that Act?—I am afraid I cannot 
answer immediately, without looking at the Act to see whether verbal 
alterations are necessary. But I should think that it would be desirable, 
from the point of view of agriculture, to relax the police restrictions 
which compel people to live in the villages. I agree with Mr. McKerral 
and other people who advocate the encouragement of homesteads on the 
land. 

61909. In your own note you suggest a system of registration. What 
wore the circumstances that led to the proposal for introducing a system 
such as the Torrens system in Australia?—That rose out of the early dis¬ 
cussions of land mortgage credit arrangements. 

61910. Why was the proposal abandoned?—It is rather difficult to answer 
that question briefly. The Torrens system is one of the leading systems. 
It is an Australian system but it is based on Australian conditions, which 
we have not got here. It has been before the Government and they have 
not felt prepared to make the effort, which must necessarily he a very 
great one. We should have to get_ a system of registration of title, in 
place of the present system of registration of deeds only. The Torrens 
system involves an elaborate system of insurance against mistakes. In 
Australia, if there is a mistake, there is a general insurance fund out 
of which the persons injured by the mistake could be indemnified. It is 
too big an undertaking and Government could not tackle it. 

* A Collection of Papers written by Government Officials for the 
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81911. I want to ask you a question about the Rural Self-Government 
Act. What are the real functions of the circle boards ?—First qf alb 
the function of the circle board is to be an electoral college to elect the 
members of the district council. The general elections are held to elect 
members of the circle boards. The circle boards then hold a meeting and 
elect a certain number of members to the district council. At present 
the circle board has no other functions at all unless functions are delegated 
to it by the district council. 

61912. It has nothing to do with rural development?—There arc na 
other functions definitely laid down, but the district council has certain 
functions which it may delegate to the circle boards if it likes. 

61913. Then you have first the district councils. After them you have 
the circle boards and then the village committees?—Yes, on paper. 

61914. The village committee is the last?—Yes. 

61915. Are most of the members of the village committees literate?—I 
cannot recall the figures, hut you will find them in the Census Report. 
Yon will boo exactly what is the proportion of literates to illiterates in 
Burma. There are few villages which have not some literate members. 

61916. They are elected, I presume, by the villagers?—I am not quite 
sure, and I should like to see the book before I answer that. 

61917. And no powers are given under this Act?—No, but they have 
powers under the Village Act, as assessors or as joint members of a village 
criminal court, for petty offences. 

61918. Is that an arbitration court?—No. 

61919. Arc these village committees appointed for three or five years ? 
—I think it is three, hut I should like to refer to the Act. 

61920. You tell us in your note * that the standard of living of the agri¬ 
cultural population in Lower Burma lias risen remarkably during this 
century. What aro the criteria by which you judge this standard of livingP 
What definite indication have you of that?—The amount of a man’s 
expenditure. 

61921. The purchasing power has increased visibly ?—Yes. 

61922. Bo you think their houses are hotter than they used to be?— 
There is a vast increaso in the number of masonry buildings all over 
Burma. That is noticeable since I came to Burma. Then, people are 
using corrugated iron sheets in large numbers. 

61923. What else?—The people always used to have silk garments; they 
want more of thorn now. Then take hoots and shoos; the import figures 
for boots and shoes are remarkably large. Again there is an increase 
in the consumption of biscuits, sardines, cigarettes, soda water (yon will find 
, soda water factories in many villages). In many villages you will find 
that there are barbers’ shops, 

61924. Do you find less crime?—I do not think so. Crime has increased, 
I think. 

61925. With the rise in the standard of living, you do not see any 
decrease in crime?—No. I do not see that; on the other hand, there is 
evidence of a great increase in crime, 

61926. Mr. Kamat : I should like you, if you would, to give mo some 
idea about the character of Burman labour as contrasted with the immi¬ 
grant labour in Burma, speaking from your experience of this Province 
and your knowledge of the people. I think you will agree that Burman 
labour is supposed to be less industrious, less energetic, than immigrant 
labour?—Supposed by whom? 

61927. I ask you whether you agree to it?—I do not agree to it myself. 

61928. Are there some people who imagine that Burman labour is less 
industrious than immigrant labour?—You will hear it said by people in 
Rangoon who employ Burmese domestics that Burmese servants are less 
regular. 

61929. Do you think that Burman labour is better than immigrant 
labour?—That is a somewhat sweeping state ment; it is too general. If 
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you ask the Burman cultivators (of course they are patriotic in their 
prejudices; still there is the test of money in it), they will tell you that 
they prefer to engage Burman labour in reaping and that it is worth more. 

61930. Do you think that Burman labour is less efficient?—Ask the 
Burman cultivator; he will tell you “This place is badly reaped, and this 
was done by Indian labour.” 

61931. At any rate, you will agree that Burman labour is less efficient 
than, say, British labour?—No; I will not. 

The Chairman: Under Burman conditions! 

61932. Mr. Kamat: You really think that the Burman labourer is as 
energetic and as robust as the English labourer?—If you compare them 
in the work of clearing bamboo jungle, I have no doubt which will win. 

61933. He is not so robust?—He is not so big a man; but if you mean, 
by robustness, hardiness and capability of living on scanty diet I should 
think the Burman would do better in such conditions than an English 
labourer. 

61934. If he is not so robust, that helps my purpose for the time being. 
I am leading up to another question. If he is not so robust will you throw 
some light on what appoars to me to be a most astonishing sociological 
phenomenon. It is this: You have, in Burma, certain social customs 
which very closely approximate to Western social customs; you have no 
caste here; the religion is homogeneous; marriage in Burma is a civil 
contract; the custom of divorce prevails to the same extent as in any country 
of the West or in America; and, lastly, there is no child marriage, I believe. 
So, the people of Burma follow social customs and institutions which are 
similar to those prevailing in the West. Now, T would like to ask you 
why the Burmese are not so robust and why they have to depend upon 
labour from Madras, a Province notorious for malnutrition and ortho¬ 
doxy?—That question is one that might bo answered in an encyclopaedia 
or in a large literary work. But one handicap is public health; malaria 
and other diseases handicap the Burman cultivator. 

61935. That may bo one of the factors, and there may he a large 
number of others too. But I put it to you, will it stand as a general theory 
that tropical climate and malnutrition override the advantages of the 
excellent social institutions?—I am not quite clear what the question is. 

61936. Tho position is this: With all the excellent advantages of social 
customs and institutions, which Burma has over other Provinces in India 
(I am putting it forward as a theory), I ask is it due to tho tropical 
climate and to tho rice diet which brings on malnutrition, that the people 
of Burma are not so robust as the people in Western countries. The tropical 
climate and malnutrition wipe out the good effects of the excellent social 
customs such as absence of child marriage and various other things which 
I have mentioned?—There is no doubt that inadequate diet has some effect, 
but I do not think that tropical climate is, necessarily, always unhealthy or 
incompatible with vigour. But as long as you have malaria and other 
diseases, people cannot be robust. 

61937. Is there no disadvantage in a tropical climate?—No one knows 
how vigorous people can be in a tropical climate if you clear out malaria 
and clear out certain other diseases. 

61938. You express a doubt about the had effect of tropical climate. 
Take the agricultural labourer of the Punjab and of Burma. Although the 
Punjab labourer is at certain disadvantages arising from his social customs, 
he has the advantage of a cold climate. Do you not think that the Punjab 
labourer is better than the Burman labourer?—I do not know the Punjab, 
except for a week’s visit. 

61939. But it is well known that tho Punjab labourer is an enterprising 
man?—Of course, he is a fine fellow. 

61940. I put it forward as a theory that it is due to the advantage of 
a cold climate?—The question is too fundamental. I understand that humau 
civilisation began in warm places and extended to cold places, 
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61941. Vrofessor Gang alee: Have you noticed any change in the dietary? 
—There is a change of diet going on in Burma, and there is change in 
every branch of life. In certain places in Upper Burma, people used to 
eat rniilet and they have now taken to eating rice. In Lower Burma with 
tlie rise in the standard of living the diet of the people is becoming more 
and more varied. If you go into the bazaars of country places you will 
sea an enormous variety of vegetables. There is a rise in the standard 
of diet generally, 

61942. Are they taking to wheat?—It is coming in, more or less. Wheat 
is being used in smaller towns in Lower Burma; they are also taking to 
milk; it was never used before. 

61943. Mr. Kamat; What is the total mileage of metalled roads in Burma? 
—I do not remember. 

61944. In one of the leaflets issued in 1903, it is stated that you had 
906 miles of metalled road; probably that figure has gone up during the 
last few years. I want to know the state of your budget and how much 
is being spent on the roads?—1 am afraid I could not tell you. 

01945. I have looked up the figures; I find your Provincial income is 
thirteen-and-a-half crores, and on original roads you spend only seven lakhs? 
—What roads are you speaking of? 

61946. On original roads you are spending something like seven lakhs. 
Is it so?—I have not got the figures here, but this is a surprising figure; I 
think it should bo forty-five to fifty lakhs. I am speaking from memory; 

I think it is forty-six lakhs. 

61947. I should be obliged if you could furnish the Commission with the 
figures of your total revenue and what you spend on roads and repairs?—* 
(After looking up the figures.) It is Rs. 49,20,000. 

61948. That is on all sorts of roads?—They are Provincial roads. 

61949. Not original roads?—What do you mean by that? 

61950. I mean new roads for opening out the country?—When we talk of 
original construction, wo take also mud roads which are metalled. 

61951. The point is that, in one of the leaflets, you seem to lay the 
whole blame on road expansion on the Government of India, and I should 
like to have some explanation how the matter affects the Government of 
India?—That is Mr. Chalmers’ note.* 

61952. The statement made there is that the “ absence of roads, railways 
and ordinary administrative amenities is due entirely to lack of vision oil 
the part of the Government oi iudia ”?—These notes are personal statements 
by the officers concerned. Government have not examined them or authorised 
them. I think this note by Mr, Chalmers is in the collection of papers 
written by Government officials. They are not authoritative statements of 
the Government. That remark would be Mr. Chalmers’ own opinion, I take 
it that he is voicing the general dissatisfaction of Burma with the Provincial 
settlement. 

61953. So that the Government is not bound by it ?—That is not an expres¬ 
sion of Government’s opinion. 

61954. Could you give us an idea how much of actual cash balance the 
Burma Government have in their hands, say, from the rice control profits? 
—1 am afraid 1 could not answer that question at all. 1 understand it was 
only a pro forma account, and I could not tell you out of hand. It would 
bo an elaborate statement to say what was done with it. 

61955. Anyway, does it amount to some crores of rupees?—It has a 
complicated history. It was a matter of crores, I think nine crores of 
rupees. Part of the money was first of all invested in railways and railway 
extensions. The railways have since been sold back to the Government of 
India. Part of the money was invested in the irrigation systems which 
were bought from the Government of India. 
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61956. Was it ever under contemplation to devote a portion of that 
money for road expansion?—Yes, certainly. They have been debiting, to 
the pro forma account, a certain amount for the construction of new roads. 
The expert from the Public Works Department would tell you best about 
that. They can give you the figures. 

61957. All I want to know is whether it was under contemplation to 
spend a portion of that for the purpose of road expansion?—Yes. 

61958. With reference to the National Mortgage Bank, may 1 know 
why it is called ‘National,’ when it is more or less a Provincial matter?— 
Because the Burmans like to think of themselves as a nation. 

61959. Or, probably, that term has been borrowed from Denmark?—I 
could not say where it is borrowed from. I think it is used in some English 
institutions of the kind. They have National Savings Certificates, or some¬ 
thing of the kind, and that is probably what suggested it. 

61960. In answer to Mr. Calvert, you explained that, just as in the 
case of ordinary savings banks, the people put in their money although 
they do not understand all the details, the same will be the case here. Do 
I take it by that answer that you want to place this proposed Land Mort¬ 
gage Bank on the same footing as the ordinary bank, or do you want to 
give it more or less a co-operative character?—Certainly. Mr. Grantham’s 
scheme was to have a co-operative element in it, and the co-operative element 
is chiefly required in his plan at the stage of examining the borrower, 
getting information from his neighbours, and the idea is that if you get 
mutual guarantee between the actual borrowers, you will got also informa¬ 
tion of the borrowers’ financial standing and character. So, the primary 
mortgage society is to be a co-operative institution. 

61961. With regard to the constitution of the board, what ultimately 
is the co-operative clement which is admitted in the actual constitution?—In 
the board itself, there is nothing exactly co-operative, in the legal sense of 
the word. A village society is a co-operative business giving mutual secu¬ 
rity to secure long-term credit. 

63962. Every member of the board is to he nominated by Government?-— 
Originally, I think Mr. Grantham provides for ultimate election of the 
board by the district banks, when a certain number of district banks are 
established. To start with, it was to be a nominated board. 

61963. As drafted, the Bill contemplates that this board, which has certain 
summary powers and which will control the whole of the organisation, is to 
be composed of nominated members P—Yes; to start with. 

61964. And with a majority of officials?—Yes; mostly officials, I think. 

61965. If a non-official is appointed at all, he will bo nominated? Is 
that contemplated, or is it not provided for?'—If at all, be will be nomi¬ 
nated. The whole membership of the board is to be appointed by Govern¬ 
ment at the beginning. 

61966, None of the district banks, or the other component parts of the 
organisation lower down, will have the right to elect a man on this board?— 
The intention was, as I said, that they should ultimately do that. This 
hoard is going to exist before the banks do, so that you could not elect 
the boards from the beginning. Members of the boards cannot be elected 
by non-existent banks. 

61967. Then again, the associations or societies working as part of this 
organisation are to be divorced from the ordinary co-operative societies P— 
Yes. They will be a separate system. 

61968. They are not only to he kept separate, but special associations are 
also to be created or brought into being by either the board or the district 
banks as part of this new organisation? Am 1 right?—Yes. 

61969. Now then, the board is to be created by Government; the other 
component parts are to be created by the board. Is there anything of a 
co-operative character in the whole of this organisation?—When you said 
created, I assumed you meant the formal creation. Members of the pri¬ 
mary society would not he compulsorily put in. They would have to form 
their association, voluntarily no doubt, with advice and encouragement 
from the district bank. 
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61970. With reference to the capital or funds at the disposal of this 
organisation, where is the principle of self-help and the contribution from 
the people’s savings, which will be dealt with by this organisation?—Self- 
help or mutual help, I suppose, is included in the mutual guarantee 
that they give. 

61971. All the funds are to be supplied at the initial stage by the 
Government?—The Government would supply a starting fund. One of 
the main functions, and, to my mind, the most important aim, of the bank 
is to raise debentures to popularise negotiable land mortgage bonds. 

61972. There is a vein of complaint, in the evidence * supplied to this 
Commission by Mr. Chalmers with regard to the cess on the export of rice, 
that tlie pitch of land revenue incidence in Burma, compared with other 
Provinces, is high?—That is Mr. Chalmers’ personal opinion, 1 am afraid 
X could not support it. I could not answer it myself. 

61973. However, in a way, it is worth bringing to your notice here?—The 
rates, 1 believe, are higher but I cannot sa 3 r as regards the incidence. 

61974. We have been told on the other hand, that so far as the revenue 
assessments in Burma are concerned, the Burruans are lightly touched?— 
There is an important report on the revenue system of Burma by three 
Burma officers and Mr. Noyce, who travelled round India. They compared 
the fraction of nett profits or nett produce, whichever you may call it, and 
the Burma practice in land revenue settlements with the practice in other 
Provinces. I do not think 1 discovered any fundamental difference in 
our pitch of assessment, if you mean to ask about the pitch of assessment. 
It is a very difficult and complicated problem. I would suggest that if 
you would like to have that expounded, the other Financial Commissioner, 
Mr. Couper, who was a member of the Committee, would give you a well- 
informed opinion about the incidence of land revenue. He is the Financial 
Commissioner for Reserved Subjects. 1 can only give you opinions from 
general reading. 

61976. You know the general state of the rice crops. We are told that 
the average yield per acre of paddy is worth fifty rupees and the cost of 
production is twenty-five rupees. Are these facts which you can accept?— 
That is a generalisation I should not like to make. 

61976. No, that is a statement given to ns by Mr. Hendry P—He is talk¬ 
ing about Hmawbi and that part of the Province. He has probably given 
a reasonable estimate. Fifty baskets per acre is above the average yield 
for Burma generally. 

61977. Supposing two rupees per acre, as we are told, were the assess* 
went in Burma, two rupees out of a nett income of twenty-five is not a very 
high assessment?'—But is two rupees taken to be the average assessment on 
land yielding fifty baskets ? 1 should think it is probably above that; fifty- 
basket land, I should think, would probably be paying more than two 
rupees. 

Sir James MacKenna: Five or six rupees. 

61978. Mr. Kamat: Anyway, in the papers furnished to us, that state¬ 
ment is made, that land assessment here is higher per acre than that of 
Madras?—I cannot support that statement, 

Mr. Reynolds: Fifty rupees was the outturn given, not baskets. 

61979. Mr. Kamat: I said fifty rupees, not baskets?—Yes, that might be 
better, 

61980. The point I was driving at was this: an attempt is being made 
by certain officers who have supplied figures to us to show that the Burraan 
is taxed in land revenue more than the Madras man. I have looked up the 
figures; I want to know whether that is a correct statement?—I am afraid 
I cannot answer that; it is too complicated a question. I could not answer 
it in any satisfactory way without research. 
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61981. U Ba Cho: We hare been talking about the cheek which the co¬ 
operative movement has experienced in its progress during the last three 
or lour years and you have given us some of the reasons for this state of 
affairs, I am going to suggest some more and would like to know whether 
you agree with me. Since the starting of the co-operative movement in 
Burma we have had experienced and very senior officers at the head of 
the departmentP—They became senior; they did not start in the depart- 
men t senior. 

61982. There was Mr. English?—He was of course nine or ten years 
in the department; ho started as a Deputy Commissioner. He began in 
1906 1 think; I forget wliat his service was when he began. 

61983. Comparatively speaking, the present holders of these posts are 
quite junior, whon compared with the officers of those days?—I do not know 
that that is so; Government trios to pick out the best men with the most 
suitable experience. Probably they are a little junior to what they were. 

61984. Mr, Reynolds: Both the last two officers have had seventeen years’ 
service and upwards?—Then there is not much difference there. 

61935. U Ba Cho: Some of thorn have had no experience in co-operation 
before becoming beads oi me department?--ivir. Beynolds lias cross-examined 
me on that ana exposed my ignorance on one or two points. Mr. Stoavcusou 
had been in tne department far mngcr mail 1 realised; J. loiget exactly 
how long. It was m varying porious during four years : 1 think he was 

attached to the department several times. 

61.980. There are more recent officers?—1 have told Mr. lieynokls my 
general impression, apart from exact, dates, if our implication is correct 
mat the recent Kogis liars have had less provious knowledge of the depart¬ 
ment than the earner men. 1 trunk that is quite obvious, because Mr. 
Eugusii, Mr. Clayton and 1 had been in nearly from the beginning; these 
otiiers had come m wlien the routine of the department was established, 
and if they had a tew years’ latter-day experience it was not the same tluug. 

61987. The officers in the Subordinate and Provincial Services of the 
Co-operative Department are supposed to stay in the department a long 
tune; tuat is the policy ot the Government; but superior officers are not 
bound by tiio same policy; they can come into tiie department and leave 
it at their will?—lies, tnoy are members of the Burma Commission and 
liable to be promoted to other posts. 

61988. Do you think that is the main reason why there were so many 
changes in the personnel of the Superior Service in the. Co-operativo Depart¬ 
ment?—That is of course the reason of the changes, that they are not regular 
departmental officers. 

61989, That is one of the causes of the check in the progress of the co¬ 
operative movement in Burma?—Yes, i think that has contributed. 

61990. For some time there has been a crying need in Burma for a land 
mortgage bank?—The view 1 have always taken is that there is not a crying 
need tor that so much as for more machinery for issuing loans. As I say, 
the clietty has done very good sorvioe and has been long in the business; 
he knows it very well and we shall have to be clever to beat the clietty. 
But what the country wants, 1 think, more urgently, is a means of invest¬ 
ment for Burmese cajiital and such a means as will allow the capital to bo 
easily shifted from one investment to another. A thing like negotiable 
bonds would be a most desirable machinery for that purpose. The ordinary 
mortgage investment is not negotiable; that is the difficulty. 

61991. You admit that there is a desire on the part of most of the 
cultivators to have a land mortgage bank in the Province?—I think there 
is a demand for it now, but, if 1 may say so, the department worked up 
that demand. From 1917 Mr. Clayton and I began to taik about it, held 
meetings and worked up the idea to try to get people to realise what the 
thing was, pointing out the great advantages of a regular system of amorti¬ 
sation and so on; but of course, everybody who borrows wants cheaper 
loans. 

61992, Then, up to date, Ibis bank has not been opened?—No, 
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61993. In your answoi to Question 15 (b) (it), you say there is no popular 
demand for the expansion of the Veterinary Service?—Yes, I think that is 
so. 

61994. If the cultivator knows that the Veterinary Department can do 
some good to his cattle, especially when they are sick, will he not seek its 
help?—Quite so, if you will educate the cultivator to see that, I quite agree. 
They would like their cattle to be protected and improved, but I do not 
think they much appreciate the value of Western methods in veterinary 
service any more than they sufficiently appreciate European medicine for 
human beings. There is a considerable reluctance to resort to European 
medicine, even for human beings, and I think the cultivators are not yet 
persuaded that the Veterinary Assistant has anything very much better to 
offer than their own traditional methods of treatment. 

61995, But do you know that the officers of the Veterinary Department 
are looked upon as police officers by the cultivators because they only come 
when there is rinderpest in tho village or in the locality?—I have heard a 
certain amount of talk of that kind, but as far as my experience goes it 
is not generally true. I have known a good many Veterinary Assistants 
and heard talk about them and so on ; I do not think there is a general 
attitude of hatred towards them. I think the trouble is more that they 
are indifferent. As I say, they do not believe in Western methods very 
much. There may have been eases of Veterinary Assistants being over¬ 
bearing or unreasonable in prosecutions and so on; that is the sort of 
mistake that you get in any Government business. 

61996. You admit that the number of veterinary officers is very small 
when compared with the population of the extent of the Province?—I am not 
so sure about that. As a Government department, it is very strong in num¬ 
bers. Of course, the trouble in this country is that there are no private 
practitioners, but in the absence of private practitioners, if Government has 
to supply every cattle doctor, no doubt tho number is too small. 

61997. Speaking of the land tenure system in Burma, you say the tenancy 
is a yearly one?—Generally, yes. 

61998, Though it is in name a yearly one, in practice the some tenant 
remains for many years?—That is not sufficiently the case; there are many 
places where the tenants compete and the complaint is that they get turned 
out every year; there is a continual change. That depends, of course, on 
the landlord. 

61999. But between Burman landlord and Burman tenant, especially when 
the landlord is a good man, tho tenancy goes on from year to year?—In 
some cases, yes, 

62000. With regard to the loans tinder the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, I 
see from the. Land Revenue Administration Report for the year ending 
June 1926 that the amount of loans given out for the year is only about 
twelve lakhs. Do you not think that amount is very inadequate, consider¬ 
ing that about eighty per cent of the population of Burma depends upon 
cultivation?—What do you mean by “inadequate”? If you contemplate 
financing agriculture entirely by Government loans, of course it is entirely 
inadequate; but if it is merely required to assist the market for loans or 
to Keep tho price or loans from soaring too high, and so on, it may do 
much more good than the actual amount issued. 

62001. The object of giving out loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
is distinctly laid down; it is only given as a sort of relief to the cultivator 
when he is badly hit either by flood, pests or epidemics?—Yes; I think it 
is extended to bringing new land under cultivation. 

62002. That conies under the Land Improvement Act, I believe?—Yes. 

62003. My question is; do you not think a sum like this is a very small 
amount for the whole Province?—I do not think it necessarily is. As I 
say the effect of these cheap Government loans may he to moderate the 
price of loans from private lenders. The demand for Government loans 
is limited by the inconvenience of getting them and the strictness in re¬ 
payments, but the low interest, combine^ with these disadvantages, is 
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probably sufficient to make them an alternative to a private moneylender, 
so that if the private moneylenders’ rates soar too high, a cultivator will 
resort to the Government loans, even though they are rather inconvenient; 
so that I think they will act as a moderating influence in the market. 

62004. I want to ask your opinion about the clashing of interests 
between the fishermen and the agriculturists. From your experience can 
you say whether the interests of these two parties clash or not? In most 
cases the rights or claims of the fisheries man are upheld by the revenue 
officer?—If you ask me whether that is the case, I should say that it 
depends on the individual officer. Some people are pro-cultivator and 
some consider themselves guardians of Government’s revenue and they 
will try to protect the fishery revenue. However, that problem is being 
dealt with by other means and the surest solution of all is the drainage 
works of the Public Works Department. There is a survey going on in 
the Pogu district, where some of the worst complaints have occurred, with 
a view to regulating the flood. That would side-track all these disputes, 
if you could get that done. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


U BO TIN, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Sooieties, 
Pegu East Division, Rangoon. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5.— Finance.— (a) For the bettor financing of agricultural 
operations, encouragement should be given to the spread of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement all over the country; both short and long term credit, 
should be given through co-operative banks and co-operative societies, as 
is done in the Bombay Presidency; the financing institutions should en¬ 
deavour to obtain deposits and loans at lower rate of interest so as to 
enable them to lend to co-operative societies at the rate usually charged 
by the joint stock banks. 

(b) To induce cultivators to make fuller use of the Government 
system of taccavi, 1 would suggest that instead of lending to cultivators 
individually it should be lent through the co-operative banks. The rate 
of interest on this loan should, however, not exceed the rate at which 
Government borrows from the public. 

Question 6.— Agrioulturai, Indebtedness. —(a) (?) In my opinion, the 
main causes of borrowing are— 

(1) improved standard of living and consequent higher cost of 

living without corresponding increase in production and 
income; and 

(2) higher rate of interest on borrowing for cultivation expenses. 
(ii) The sources of credit are the village moneylender, the chetty and 

the co-operative society. 

(1) Village moneylender. —Usually charges a high rate of interest: 
from 36 to 60 per cent in cash and 100 per cent in kind, the system being 
elastic according to the condition of the debtor and the season. There is 
close proximity between the lender and the borrower and collection is 
made by the lender personally or by a paid agent. For such exactness 
in recovery made by the lender, the borrower lias to suffer, but gets better 
treatment in really bad years. 

(2) Chetty. —The rate of interest charged by the chetty is in most 
cases not so usurious as that charged by the village moneylender, being 18 
to 36 per cent; but loans are generally made only to those who can furnish 
security of landed propertv or jewellery. The chetty insists on annual 
payment of interest in full and demands full repayment of loans after 
three years on the change of the agent of the firm. The rate of interest 
is small when compared with that charged by the village moneylender, 
but punctual payment is enforced without regard to the condition of ihe 
year and the debtor. 
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(3) Co-operative societies. —The rate of interest is 15 per cent 
which is less than that charged by the village moneylender and the chetty. 
Loans are made on the personal security of the members and punctual 
repayment is insisted on. In bad years, loans or parts of the loans are 
extended, according to the condition of the borrower. 

Of these sources, the system of credit obtained from the co¬ 
operative society is the hest, because (1) the rate of interest is small; 
(2) the debtors get better treatment; (3) the loans are given for productive 
purpose; (4) the use of loans is supervised by co-members; (5) the creation 
of reserve funds for the benefit of borrowers and posterity; (6) the profit 
is distributed by way of dividend, and (7) the borrowers derive educational 
and moral improvement. 

(in) The reasons pieventing repayment are (1) drought and Hood; 

(2) cattle disease; (3) calamity in family; (4) destruction of crops by insect 
pests; (5) excessive expenditure over income; (6) high rate of interest on 
borrowing. 

(b) In my opinion, the measures necessary for lightening agriculture’s 
burden of debt are (1) to encourage improvement in production and 
marketing of produce; (2) to encourage joint-purchase of daily necessaries 
of life; (3) to reduce rate of interest by forming co-operative societies; 
(4) to encourage thrift and savings; (5) to enforce rigidly the application 
of the Usurious Loans Act; and (6) to devise better facilities for the redemp¬ 
tion of mortgages. 

(e) No. 

Question 22.— Co-opehation.— (a) To encourage the growth of the co¬ 
operative movement, I think steps should be taken as follows: — 

(i) By Government. —The co-operative societies should be helped 
financially through the co-operative banks. Government should provide 
adequate staff for teaching, audit and supervision of the societies. 

(ii) By non-official agencies. —With the help of Government, these 
agencies should do the work of propaganda, teaching and supervision. 

(b) (i) I have observed that small and now co-operative credit societies 
cannot bo prosperous owing to small margin between the rates of borrow¬ 
ing and lending and high cost of management. 

(ii) Purchase societies are not successful for (1) want of capital, (2) 
lack of trained manager and staff, (3) refusal of sale on credit, and (4) 
competition by other traders. 

(Hi) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock are also not 
successful for (1) want of capital, (2) management by honorary workers, 

(3) lack of training in trade, and (4) competition by wealthy merchants, 


Oral Evidence. 

62005. The Chairman : U Po Tin, you are Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Pegu East Division?—Yes. 

62006. How long have you been associated with the movement in 
Burma?—For some fourteen or fifteen years now. 

62007. What positions have you held?—I started as a Junior Assistant 
Registrar in the department. 

62003. The general trend of the evidence as to the co-operative move¬ 
ment before the Commission at the moment seems to indicate that there 
has been some decline in the movement. Do you agree that that, broadly 
speaking, is the position?—Yes. 

62009. Are you disappointed that the movement has not gono ahead 
more?—No. 

62010. You mean that you are not surprised?—No, I think that there 
is some reason for the decline. 

62011. Would you tell the Commission what, in your view, are the 
reasons accounting for this decline?—The main roason is the relaxing of 
Government supervision. The department relaxed supervision in 1915, 

62012. As a deliberate policy?—Yes, 

14 
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62013. And that in your view was the beginning of the decline?—Yes. 

62014. And is it your view and experience that relaxing official super¬ 
vision led to the decay of efficiency in the primary societies?—Yes. 

62016. Have you had experience of the. movement in the Middle Burma 
drv tract?—Yes, I was in charge of the dry tract for some five or six 
years. 

62016. Is that a tract where the co-operative movement might be ex¬ 
pected to do very good service?—Yes; it is badly wanted there. 

62017. But, in fact, its progress has been disappointing in the dry 
tract?—Yes. 

62018. Has it been particularly bad in the dry tract?—Yes. 

62019. Can you account for that?—That is due to drought and the 
poor outturn of crops continuously for some four or five years in certain 
parts. 

62020. There was a series of bad years and that delayed repayment?— 
Yes. 

62021. And brought financial difficulty?—Yes. 

62022. The movement was not sufficiently sound to stand the strain?— 
It was due to bad business. 

62023. If you had had adequate official supervision throughout this 
series of bad seasons which afflicted the dry tract, do you think that the 
societies would have survived?—I do not think so. The occupations of 
the mombors of the societies require improvement. 

62024. That was a local experience and, if course, this sequence of five 
bad years does not account for the failure of the societies in the Lower 
Burma wet tract?—As far as my experience goes, most of the societies 
fail; there are very few in Lower Burma. 

62025. Wou’d you describe the movement in the Lower Burma tract 
as being satisfactory to-day?—Yes. I think so. 

62026. Do you think the primary societies are sound ?—Yes. 

62027. Can you show any increase in the rumbor of societies over the 
last three years?—As to this question, on account of some inefficient 
societies in the movement we do not encourage the registration of now 
societies. 

62028. Do you agreo with the policy of winding up societies that are in 
difficulty?—It is very difficult to say. 

62029. Is the department carrying on any propaganda?—In fact, wo 
are not doing any propaganda. Of course we employ honorary organisers 
in some parts; these are non-officials. 

62030. So that you are doing no propaganda?—No. 

62031. Is any unofficial body doing propaganda?—The unions are 
doing propaganda work. In Arakan, of course, official propaganda is 
still being carried on. 

62032. How do they do i>ropaganda work?—In Arakan our own officers 
attend to that work, 

62033. Do the unions who do propaganda employ whole-time employees 
or do they employ voluntary helpers in carrying out this propaganda?—- 
They employ voluntary workers, hut they do propaganda work only in 
the neighbourhood, and not extensively. 

62034. Let me put this to you: Do you think that enough propaganda 
is being carried out?—No. 

62035. Do you find societies ready to help the Agricultural Department in 
the distribution of improved seed?—Yes. 

62036. Is that a line of activity which makes a strong appeal to the 
primary societies?—In regard to seed distribution, I wish the department 
would do a bit more in the dry tract. 

62037. In answer to Question 5, you say that you would like to he in 
a position to lend money at cheaper rates. At. what rate do yoqr Central 
Banks lend?-—Ten per cent. 
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(32038. At what rate do your primary societies lend?—Fifteen per cent. 

62039. Where do you suggest the reduction should come in?—In tho 
margin between the Central Bank and the primary societies. 

62040, What rate are you thinking of, having regard to the security? 
Do you suggest that the rate should be comparable with that charged 
by the joint stock banks?—The joint stock rate is usually six or seven 
per cent. 

62041. Why do not they lend money in this case? I take it that they 
can go down to the cultivator themselves and provide money at six per 
cent if they choose to build up an agency to do it?—The cultivator could 
not get it because he has no connection with the joint stock men. 

62042. You do not think there is some connection between tho security 
and the rate?—Yes, I do. 

62043. How do you consider the reputation of co-operation stands with 
the cultivator in Burma?—Not bad. 

62044. It is not very good?—No, it is not very good; on account of 
some bad societies in the dry zone tract the reputation is not very good. 

62045. It is not very popular?—No. 

62046. Would you tell mo something about the best primary credit 
society that you can think of?—There are many good societies, some of 
which have, on an average, about twenty-two members. I know of a 
dozen good societies with a very strong reserve fund. 

62047. Where was that reserve held?—It was used in the society as 
approved by the Maclagan Committee and they have been paying a divi¬ 
dend of about twenty or twenty-five per cent. In some societies there 
are about thirty or forty members. 

62048. Have you got any society with over fifty members?—Yes, there 
are societies with over that figure; in fact with over a hundred, and in 
some cases even with over two and three hundred members in the rural 
areas. In such cases we have had to sub-divide the societies. 

62049. Have you, yourself, had any experience of the working of sale 
societies?—Yes, 1 was in charge of some groundnut societies for some 
years. 

62050. Could you tell us how matters were arranged between tho mem¬ 
bers and the society? Did tho society buy the groundnut outright from 
the members?—No, the members produced all the groundnut which was 
collected and sent it to the headquarters in the name of tho primary 
societies. The primary societies were treated as members of the central 
society. The central ‘society, in my time, did some forward sales with 
a company in Rangoon. 

62051. How was the individual member cultivator paid?—He was paid 
eighty per cent. 

.62052. And he got the balance after the sale?—Yes. 

62053. Were the lots brought in by various cultivators put together 
for purposes of sale?—Yes. 

62054. So that the price obtained by the cultivator was the average 
price for that class of groundnut?—Yes. 

62055. Was that satisfactory ?—It was satisfactory, but we could only 
do it for a year; after that the War came and no big millers were forth¬ 
coming to buy this crop; and, of course, I myself was transferred here. 

62056. Are there any other sale societies dealing with groundnut now?— 
This is the only society which deals with groundnut. There are' some 
paddy sale societies in tipper Burma, 

62057. Are there any cotton sales societies?—No. 

62058. The Baja of Parlahimedi: You say that in Upper Burma you 
have the largest number of societies?—Yes. 

62059. May I know in what way those societies have been actually 
helping the agriculturist?—In getting funds for agriculture, in buying 
cattle and in paying small loans, or what we call old debts. 
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02060. How many agricultural societies have you in Upper Burma?— 
Two-thirds of the total in Burma. We have now got 4,000 credit societies. 

62061. Are those societies helping the ryot to secure improved strains 
of seeds, as well as the manures suggested?—Yes. The Agricultural 
Department started the distribution of these seeds with our members; 
our members used the sort of seed recommended by the department. 

62062. Do you maintain any record to show what actual work you 
are doing?—We have not any record. 

62063. Do you not maintain any record to show how much of manure or 
seed you have been ablo to distribute among the ryots?—No. 

62064. How many times are you supposed to visit a society?—I am 
supposed to visit (or rather my assistant) a union consisting of five or 
six societies once a year. 

62065. What work of supervision do you actually do?—We see whether 
the society is being run according to tile by-laws; we have to point out 
errors and see that they are run according to the law. 

62066. In what particular subject have you been interesting yourself 
personally and in what particular field have you been instructing the 
societies to take greater interest?—In all fields; we are bound to do 
that. We have to seo that the accounts are correct; sometimes, in the 
issue of loans, we have to see whether the by-laws have been followed. 

62067. Do you try to meet the members of the society personally?—Yes; 
especially in the case of bad societies we have to visit the village. 

62068. I mean, do you try to popularise the principles of co-operation?— 
When I visit tho unions the people in the neighbourhood come in, and I 
preach to them tho principles of co-operation and point out to them 
the benefits to be derived from that movement. 

62069. Do you think it has a good effect?—It has. 

62070. You mention, in answer to Question 5, that taceavi loans might 
he distributed through your department?—Through co-operative banks. 

62071. Do you think you will be ablo to look after that work also in 
uddition to your present duties?—I suggest it only for our own members 
(the members of the co-operative societies); what 1 suggest is not applicable 
to non-members. Taccavi loans for members should go through the bank 
instead of to the individual member direct, because it is objectionable 
from the point of view of the bank itself. 

62072. To what purposes would you apply the taccavi loans?—For 
purchase of seeds, or for other agricultural expenditure when people are 
afflicted by floods or cattle diseases. Generally our members go to our 
banks only. 

62073. it is for land improvement chiefly that taccavi loans are 
given P—It is also meant for purchase of cattle and seed. 

I am not quite sure whether taccavi can be applied for purchase of 
seed. 

U Ha Oho : They do not know the real meaning of taccavi. 

62074. The Baja of Barlalcimedi : Are you interested in general 

marketing?—Yes; l have said something about groundnut. 

62075. What about paddy?—For paddy we have not yet started in 
Lower Burma. 

62076. You are running a great risk by not safeguarding the reputation 
of your paddy. Before your paddy reaches the market it is mixed (of 

course the cultivator., is not responsible for it; the people who take it 

to the mills do it). If the co-operative societies take up this work, they 
will do a good service?—We can do it if the big mills encourage us, and 
allow us an advance in the way I have suggested in tho case of groundnut. 
We have to advance eighty per cent; they cannot wait till the settlement. 

62077. Sir James MacKenna : What were you doing before you joined 
the Co-operative Department?—I was a clerk in the Registrar’s office, 
for some time clerk in the office in charge of the special enquiry in 

deltas, and also in the Settlement Office. 

62078. What was your educational qualification?—Only middle school. 
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620fy. Would you attribute the lack of progress in the co-operative 
movement to the relaxation of official control ?—t’es. 

62080. Is it not due to the lack of interest taken by the people?—What 
I say is, we relaxed the supervision rather too early; we relaxed it in 1916, 
when the movement was only ten years old. 

62081. Do you anticipate a time when the movement will be independent 
of official control?—The time may come; we cannot relax official supervi¬ 
sion all at once; the supervision must be there all the time, until the 
societies are able to run their own show, but you can withdraw it gradually. 

62082. You cannot give a period of time within which it could be 
done ?—No. 

62083. I suppose you know that you have the largest Oo-operative 
Department in India?—I have never gone through a comparative state¬ 
ment like that. 

62084. Professor Gang alee : What was the reason for relaxing this 
supervision that you are talking about?—It was recommended by a 
committee that Government supervision should be relaxed. 

62085. Your view is that the relaxation was premature?—Yes. 

62086. What do you recommend at present?—We should revert to the 
old policy. The majority of our staff do super-audit work; that should 
be abolished and all our staff should give advice. 

62087. That means an increase of staff?—No, because wo are dispensing 
with the work of super-audit; the stafF that do super-audit work will 
do the supervision work. 

62088. In answer to Question 22 (b). you say that there is little margin 
between the rates of borrowing and lending; what is the difference 
between your borrowing and your lending rates?—Five per cent. 

62089. Do you think that that margin is too small?—I think so. 

62090. What is your ideal margin?—I give the causes of failures of 
small societies as the small margin and the high cost of management. 

62091. Do you have a committee of management?—Only a single 
committee. 

62092. What is the cost of management of a single society?—A small 
society is affiliated to a union and the union is affiliated to the district 
association. These small societies have to contribute to the union fees, 
meet the expenses of travelling, contribute to the pay of the supervisor, 
give the district association rate, and even to the Provincial Council 
assessment rate. 

62093. Could you give us an idea of the actual cost of management of 
a small society (the total sum) ?—The cost varies from over fifty to a 
hundred rupoes. 

62094. You consider that to be too high?—Yes. 

62095. Have you any suggestions for reducing that cost?—We can 
reduce under the heads ‘‘contribution for union supervisor” and “pay of 
audit fees.” Several societies have to pay audit fees. 

62096. You described one good primary society that you knew. Do 
you find that there is a sufficient number of members in that society taking 
an interest in the management?—Yes. 

62097. You said there were thirty or forty members; how many of 
them were taking an interest in the management?—Almost all take 
interest in the affairs of the society, 

62098. You have a committee of management; how many members have 
you in that?—About eight; the by-law prescribes not less than six. 

62099. Do all the members of the society apart from these eight, take 
a live interest in its management?—Not all, but the majority of them. 

62100. In that good society that you know of, do you think the 
co-operative movement has promoted thrift amongst the members?—Yes, 
in the form of increase in share capital and accumulation of reserve fund. 

62101. Outside credit work, are there any other activities in which the 
good society that you mention is engaged?—It is purely credit. 
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62102. Out of credit societies, they do not develop other forms of 
co-operation ?—No. 

62103. Reverting back to the question of interest, has the good society- 
had any effect 011 the local rate of interest in the area in which it is 
working?—It reduced the rates of interest. 

62104. To what extent?—Before the starting of the society, the rates 
were sixty per cent per annum. It was then reduced to thirty-six per cent, 
after the society came into existence. Of course much depends on the 
•security of tne borrower. 111 some cases, it is still forty-eiglit per cent. 
In some cases, there is the practice of selling the crop green. 

62105. Have you pubiishod any literature, in Burmese, on co-opera¬ 
tion?—VVe have. The department lias issued leallets on many subjects. 

62106. Is that with regard to the activities of the department?—Yes. 

62107. Have you published any pamphlets in the vernacular?—Yes. 

02108. Are they extensively read?—They are distributed to all interested 
persons who enquire for them and the general instruction is that when 
they are asked for they should be given. 

62109. I understand that, in seed distribution work, the co-operative 
movement is of great assistance?—Yes. 

62110. Apart from that, what assistance do you give to the Agricul¬ 
tural Department?—Apart from that we try their seed, and also try 
suggested new crops, implements, and things of that sort. 

62111. What assistance do your primary societies receive from the Agri¬ 
cultural Department ?— 1 The officers of the Agricultural Department visit 
societies, suggest new implements, now seeds and crops that would bo 
suitable to tne soil of the tract. 

62112. In the good society that you havo described to us, do you find 
that the borrowers have attained the educational and moral improvement 
which you had hoped to sec?—I should say, yes, because they know the 
banking methods of the society; they know that they have to pay punctual¬ 
ly, and they know the methods of meeting, supervision, and such other 
tninKs. 

62113. Do you hope to see any non-official agencies coming forward, which 
can help the co-operative movement? is tliero any non-official agency now?.— 
We have got a non-official agency called the Burma Co-operative Association; 
no official is a member of mat Association. 

62114. Are you satisfied with its work?—Its activities are at present 
limited. They could not do any propaganda work. 

62115. What were the handicaps in the way of their doing propaganda 
work?—They do very limited work, because the non-officials cannot give us 
their time and labour; they have their own work. 

62116. They have not got suflicient enthusiasm?—There may be enthu¬ 
siasm; still, they have got their own business to attend to. They cannot 
give suflicient time to our movement. 

62117. You do not expect to have a good 11011 -officiai agency to assist 
you p—We cannot expect it in a short time. J 11 the lung run, it may come. 

62118, You think the indications are that such non-official agencies may 
be forthcoming?—Yes. 

62119. Sir Thomas Middleton : You suggest that taccavi loans should be 
passed through the co-operative societies?—Yes. 

62120. What would happen to those who are not members of co-opera¬ 
tive societies?—I suggest that only for members of societies. 

62121. You set out, in answer to Question 6, the three sources iron) 
which the Burmese cultivator may borrow money, and you set out all the 
advantages that are offered by the co-operative society. If the society 
offers all these advantages, why is the co-operative movement failing?—The 
majority of failures is in the dry tract; the business of the cultivator is 
not successful on account of bad seasons there. 

62122, That does not account for the failure. The fact that he met 
with had seasons would increase his need for borrowing?—Yes. They could 
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not repay the old loans, and new loans could not be given to them unless 
they paid the old loans. 

62123. You point out that you have been londing at fifteen per cent, 
the c hetty at thirty per cent, and other moneylenders at sixty per cent. 
May it not be the case that you have been trying to lend at too low a 
rateP—That is not reason for failure to repay. 

62124. Is it the reason for the failure of the society?—Probably, its 
inability to repay its creditors in time may be among the causes of failure. 

62125. The people who leave your societies resort to the chetty, or to 
the village moneylender?—No, I do not mean that. The failure of the 
society is due to the fact that the society cannot repay the financing 
bank, and ultimately it comes to dissolution. 

62126. Because the society was lending at rates of interest which were 
too low, and had not accumulated a sufficient reserve fund?—I do not 
think so; the reason is because the cultivator fails in his operations. 

62127. Is liability limited or unlimited?—It is unlimited. 

62128. Does this not suggest the reason why cultivators are not very 
keen to join co-operative society in bad times? If his neighbours are 
likely to fail, he knows that he may become liable?—In bad times, of 
course new members will not join, because of the fear of additional liabi¬ 
lity. 

62129. There is another reason that occurs to me that may prevent 
members joining your societies. Is it the case that the moneylender and 
the chetty have got a strong hold over most Burmese cultivators?—No, I 
do not think so. 

62130. They do not say to the cultivators “If you deal with the co¬ 
operative society, you will get no more from us”?—In tho early days, at 
the start of the movement, there were such cases, but at present there aro 
no such cases, and they do not very much fear the moneylender. 

62131. I still fail to see why it is that the withdrawal of Government 
inspection should have caused these societies to fail, when the real cause 
of failure seems to have been bad times?—T have mentioned the causes of 
failure. 

62132. You attributed it to lack of, inspection?—That is one of the 
causes. The main causes I have given in reply to Question 6 (a) (Hi). 

62133. Mr. Calvert. —Apparently, your opinion is that Burma hag made 
the mistake of having too little official supervision in the movement?—I say 
that we withdrew it prematurely, because we did so when the movement 
was about ten years old. 

62134. You, as Assistant Registrar, have a certain staff under you?— 
Yes. 

62135. What are your responsibilities for teaching that staff?—For 
teaching we arrange annual courses, and there is an annual examination 
by the department. 

62136. Is that carried out by you?—All tho members of the staff meet 
at a centre and take refresher courses for a week. 

62137. That refresher course is for the whole Province?—Yes. 

62138. You, as Assistant Registrar, are not personally responsible for 
the education of your own staff?—Not for the staff, but I am responsible for 
the education of the societies’ staff, that is, the union secretaries, societies’ 
secretaries, and supervisors. For that purpose, we are holding courses 
twice a year. 

62139. Could your staff pass a fairly stiff tost in my book on the princi¬ 
ples of co-operation?—Yes. 

62140, They could answer questions pretty fully from that?—Yes. In 
fact, they could answer questions on the principles of co-operation and 
accountancy. 

62141. Your repayments, as shown in the last annual report, are round 
about twentv-four per cent. Are these repayments all in cash or are they 
on paper?—They are in cash, 
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62142. That is the exact amount of cash which is handled by the com¬ 
mittee of the society?—Yes. 

62143. Is there, normally, any period between the repayment of the 
instalment of a loan and the giving of a fresh loan?—Yes ; there is some 
period. There is the payment by members and the collection of the loan 
by the committee of the primary society; the money is sent to the hank, 
and after the lapse of about two weeks, or in some cases a week, they 
get a new loan from the bank and re-distribute it. 

62144. Do you got cases where a man borrows a fresh loan from his 
society in order to repay the old one?—There are some cases; of course, wo 
detect them. 

62145. You have, in Burma, the system of guaranteeing unions?—Yes. 

62146. These unions recommend loans to societies?—Yos. 

62147. They also guarantee the Central Bank the repayment?—Yes. 

62148. In the societies which are now in distress, to what extent is 
that guarantee proving effective ?—In the past we have found that liqui¬ 
dated societios have paid bank loans fully. Other societies had to pay for 
one society. There may be some eases at present pending in which all the 
societies in the union were dissolved. Thero may be bad cases in which 
the majority of the societies were dissolved. 

62149. But actually, under that guarantee, 1ms one society ever been 
called upon to make good the deficits of another society?—Yes, in a few 
cases. 

62150. I see you have got about three hundred societies under liquida¬ 
tion?—Yos. 

62161. The outstanding liabilities arc about ten lakhs of rupees?—Yes. 

62152. Of which only twelve per cent were recovered within one yearP— 
Yes. 

62153. That rather suggests about eight years to liquidate a society?-— 
Yes. 

62154. Why is not the guaranteeing union paying up?—The present 
policy is to demand the amount from the guaranteeing society at the last 
moment when we find the primary society is hopeless and cannot get any¬ 
thing out of the members. The cause of the delay in the collection is that 
in former days, we left the liquidation to unofficial liquidators. As you 
know, liquidation is very troublesome in some cases, so we have changed 
that policy during the last year and we employ officials as liquidators 
junior Assistant Registrars; that scheme will improve things. ’ 

62155. In your liquidation proceedings are there instances in which 
the members’ land is sold?—Yes. 

62156. Have you had instances in which the unlimited liability of the 
members is called upon to make good a deficiency?—Yes, in one case.. 

62157. In your liquidation proceedings have there been disclosed any 
defects in the Act?—No, I could not find any. 

62158. In your liquidation do you find the system of personal sureties 
proving of value?—Yes, I should say so. 

62159. I do not quite understand why your liquidation should take 
eight years, if you can sell their land, if you have sureties, if you have 
unlimited liability, and if you have a guaranteeing union P—That is what 
I have just suggested: in former days we employed non-officials ns liquida¬ 
tors and they were not very active in their work. Being non-official, they 
are not responsible to the department. So seeing that, we tried last year 
to employ our own men to speed up. 

62160. Liquidation is unpleasant workP—Yes. 

62161. And non-officials do not like it?—They do not like it. 

62162. You have, in Burma, this share system?—Yes. 

62163. And you show in your annual report something round about 
thirty-seven lakhs of rupees as shares?—Yes, 
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62164. Has that all been paid up in cashp—Paid up in cash. 

62165. Not on paper?—No. 

62166. It has not been merely shown as a loan from the man?—In some 
cases it may be shown as a loan which is made due at harvest. 

62167. You show your reserve fund also as thirty-seven lakhs?—Yes. 

62168. Were the profits out of which the reserve fund is formed all 
realised in cash, or was anything added to the principal?—it is realised in 
cash, and of course it is not deposited elsewhere but lent out again, so 
that it goes into the loan business. 

62169. But does a man actually pay rip his interest in cash, or is it 
added to the loan and shown as an increased loan ?—No, in the majority 
of cases it is paid in cash. 

62170. So that you have round about thirty-seven-aud-a-half lakhs of 
reserve and thirty-seven-and-a-liaif lakhs of share capital, and about three- 
and-a-half lakhs of current profits, making something over seventy-eight 
lakhs of rupees owned capital?—Yes. 

62171. The total loans outstanding at the end of the year were 173 
lakhs ?—Yes. 

62172. That is to say that fifty per cent of your loans outstanding were 
covered by the capital owned?—Yes. 

62173. Does that mean you have not really recovered your reserve and 
your shares, or, having recovered it once, you cannot recover it a second 
time when you have lent it out?—When recovery is made it is paid in 
cash in fact; some is paid to the bank and the rest is re-lent. When it 
comes from the hank it is of course lent out again. 

62174. You have got practically fifty per cent of your loans outstanding 
covered by money owned by the bank?—-Yes. 

62175. And in liquidation your first care is to pay off your outside 
debts?-—Yes. 

62176. Which are less than half of the total?—Yes. 

62177. Does that mean you cannot recover even half your debts out¬ 
standing?—I do not say we cannot recover them; wo try our best. In 
some bad cases, there may bo a certain percentage which we cannot recover. 

62178. That is to say, you blame the liquidator rather than the mem¬ 
ber; the whole blame really rests with the liquidator and not with the 
member?—Yes, in the case of liquidation it rests with the liquidator. 

62179. With this very large percentage of owned capital, your move¬ 
ment is really solvent; if, out of your total outstandings, more than half 
are covered by the society’s owned capital, then the movement really is 
solvent; there is no fear of the Central Bank losing its money?—No fear. 

62180. Have you got many societies which now have got sufficient capi¬ 
tal of their own to meet all their needs?—No, not yet. 

62181. Not in which the share capital and reserves cover all the require¬ 
ments?—Their own capital is reserved for annual expenses; it is quite 
sufficient. But successful societies want to redeem their land, they want 
to buy land, and productive loans are required, so that they have still to 
go to the hank for a new loan. If the bank refuses, they can go on with 
their own capital, in some cases, for annual needs. 

62182. You had your primary audit, conducted through your co-opera¬ 
tive council ?—Yes. 

62183. That has broken down T gather?—Yes, T should Say it lias broken 
down because they could not collect sufficient funds. 

62184. Was the breakdown due to lack of funds to pay the auditors?— 
Yes. 

62185, It was not due to the auditors failing in their duty?—No, it was 
due to lack of funds. 

62186. The audit was found, on test, to be good?—Yes. 

62187. In the education of the members, do you teach them to comply 
with the Act and rules because they are orders of Government, or to carry 
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out the Act and rules because they are for their own personal good P—'For 
their own personal good, 

62188. Dr. Ryder : Have you many colleges in Burma?—Very few, only 
three. 

62189. Are such subjects as book-keeping and accountancy taught at 
the colleges to young Barmans?—Book-keeping and accountancy are taught 
as optional subjects. 

62190. Have the men who come into the Co-operative Department as 
servants of the Stato received any training in accountancy and book¬ 
keeping as part of their general education while at college?—Yes, they 
ought to. 

62191. Do they?—That depends on the rules governing recruitment to 
the department. The recruitment of officers is practically on the same 
basis as that of the Subordinate Civil Service, so that these subjects are 
not strictly enforced as qualifications for competition in this examination. 

62192. In your answer to Question 6 (a) (in), you say that excessivo 
expenditure over income is one of the reasons which prevents repay¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

62193. What about your mombers of co-operative societies? Do they 
also live beyond their incomes or have you noticed any change?—My ex¬ 
perience is that their expenditure is not covered by their incomes. 

62194. So that thero is not much difference between a member and a 
non-member?—Not at present. 

62195. Have you read any of the novels of Dickens?—Yes. 

62196. You know what Mr. Micawber says about living beyond one’s 
income?—Yes. 

62197. That if a man has an incomo of £20 and spends £19 19s. 6 d. 
the result is happiness, but if he spends £20 Os. 6 cl. the result is unhappi¬ 
ness?—There are certain circumstances which a man cannot go beyond, 

62198. You say that measures should bo taken to enforce rigidly the 
application of the Usurious Loans Act. The members of the Subordinate 
Service in Burma aro Burmans, are they not?—Yes. 

62199. They know the law they have to administer?—Yes. 

62200. Do you mean to say that they do not administer the law?—That 
is loft to the discretion of the judges. So I suggest it should bo enforced 
more rigidly. There ought to be some means by which the Usurious Loans 
Act should he clearly brought before the judge. 

62201. Please turn to your answer to Question 22 (a) where you speak 
of non-official agencies. Have you ever tried, or have the members of your 
department ever tried, to enlist the sympathy of the yellow robe, I moan 
the Pongyis? —It is rather difficult with regard to the priests of Burma. 
In a few cases (I think two or three monks) they have helped the co¬ 
operative movement. The majority, according to their law of priesthood, 
can have nothing to do with worldly affairs. 

62202. But they have started societies of their own, have they not?— 
They have, in some cases. Wo cannot say, generally. In a few cases 
fhey started their own private societies of course with the help and advice 
of the monks. 

62203. How are your cattle insurance socioties working?—I think they 
are decreasing in popularity. They aro not working well. I am not in 
charge of those districts, but from the news and reports I have had, I 
think they are not working well. 

62204. Mr. Reynolds : You gave the chief reasons for the check in the 
development of co-operation in Upper Burma. You referred to the failure 
to repay loans as the chief reason, apart from the premature relaxation 
of control and the series of bad seasons. You say you were in charge of 
the Upper Burma districts for some years?—For ten years. 

62205. How long ago was thatP—That was up to 1918 or 1919. 

62206. That would include most of the dry areas?—Yes. 
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62207. Would that include Sagaing?—i have never been in charge of 
Sagaing. 

62208. At that time was the movement flourishing fairly well f—Yes. 

62201). It was towards the end of that time that the control was relax¬ 
ed?—Yes. 

62210. Were the seasons good when you were in Upper Burma?—They 
were sometimes good and sometimes bad. 

62211. You think the seasons have been worse since you left?—Yes, in 
Sagaing and part of Shwebo and Myingyan. 

62212. There was a series of bad seasons since you left?—Yes. 

62213. You have not had any first hand evidence yourself aoout these 
had seasons?—1 only heard about them from other people. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. S. F. HOPWOOD, M.C., Officiating Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Burma. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 19.— Jj'ohests. — (a) 1 am of opinion that forest lands as such are 
at present being put to their fullest use for agricultural purposes. Grazing 
facilities have boen granted to the extent compatible with the proper 
preservation of forest areas. In the year 1926-27, 2,756 square miles of 
reserved forest were open to grazing of all unimals except sheep and goats 
for the whole year and 4,321 square miles were open for part of the year. 
In addition 62 square miles were oi>en for the whole year and 162 square 
miles for part of the year to all animals. 21,346 square miles were closed 
to all animals for the whole year. 181,081 buffaloes, 272,029 cows and 
bullocks and 13,033 elephants were grazed free in reserved forests during 
the year. There are no restrictions on the grazing of cattle throughout 
the whole area of unclassed forests—94,552 square miles. In the past, 
grazing and cattle trespass in reserved forests have been treated as 
matters of comparatively little importance. It is probable that in the 
future suitable methods of control will have to be introduced. Unregulated 
grazing introduces disease into the forest which affects both the wild life 
living in the forest and the domestic stock employed on timber extraction 
and transport. 

( b) The question of increasing the supply of firewood in rural areas 
is, except in the dry zone, not one of very great importance and is mainly 
a question of transport. The forests of Burma contain an almost unlimited 
quantity of firewood which is supplied in very large quantities to the 
railway and steamship companies, such as the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. 
Its price is practically the cost of cutting and transport plus a small 
Government royalty. The question of the supply of firewood to villages 
in the dry zone is a difficult one. The villagers are naturally not in a 
position to pay the cost of transport from the forest. More than fifty 
reserved forests have been formed in the last twenty-five years in the dry 
zone districts, namely, Lower Chindwin, Pakokku, Myingyan, Meiktila, 
Minbu, Magwe and Thayetmyo. As all land in these districts capable of 
growing crops is cultivated, reserves could only bo made by taking up the 
dry stony hills which are to be found scattered over these districts. 
Numerous plantations have been made in these reserves. These plantations 



were mainly considered as experiments and have met with little success. 
These reserves were formed usually in the teeth of considerable opposition 
from the local villagers who objected to the restrictions caused by the 
reserves on their grazing and free collection of firewood. These reserves 
have proved very expensive, though some of them have yielded a certain 
amount of revenue from fines inflicted on the villagers for forest offences, 
chiefly illicit grazing and extraction of firewood. Some of these reserves 
have already been disforested and the retention of the remainder largely 
depends on the success or otherwise of certain experimental plantations 
which have been made in the Meiktila district. 

The question of the supply of fodder in rural areas has never been 
considered a part of the duty of the Forest Department in Burma, but 
as stated in my reply to Question 19 (a), all the unclassed forests are open 
to unrestricted grazing. The question of increasing the supply of fodder 
is a matter for the Agricultural Department. 

(c) With the exception of certain small and comparatively unimportant 
areas in the Kachin Hills, the question of soil erosion does not arise in 
Burma. In the area in the Kachm Hills referred to landslides have 
occurred through soil erosion due to the practice of shifting cultivation. 
The Forest Department have taken some of these areas in hand and 
planted them up with trees with a fair measure of success. I can suggest 
no remedy for damage from floods other than river training. This is a 
question for the Public Works Department. 

(d) There is no doubt that when an area is covered by forest the 
supply of water in the soil is regulated and increased and this increase 
of moisture is of great value in areas at the headwaters of irrigation 
canals. In Burma, very extensive areas at the headwaters of irrigation 
canals have been formed into reserved forests. Examples of this are to 
be found in the Minbu »and Shwebo Forest Divisions and at the head¬ 
waters of the streams which irrigate the Kyaukse and Mandalay 
districts. It is very doubtful whether forests incroase the rainfall, but it 
is probable that they do so to a certain extent. I do not think that the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land is a question of any importance 
in Burma. I cannot recall any instances of it. 

(e) I do not consider that there is any opening for schemes of 

afforestation in the neighbourhood of villages. Very many villages in 
Burma are close to the boundaries of reserved forests and some are actually 
situated inside the reserved forests. There have been numerous reserves, 
formed in the plains of Burma near villages. Such reserves have always 

been very unpopular with the villagers and several of them have been 

disforested and the question of disforesting the remainder is one which 
is always arising. Any schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages imply that waste land which is capable of being planted with 
timber and which is not required for permanent cultivation must be 
reserved as it is a waste of time for tiie Forest Department to go to the 
expense of regenerating public forest land only to find that it has no legal 
powers to prevent the unauthorised destruction of what it has planted. 
Accordingly in Resolution No. 1R.-47, dated the 15th November 1919, it 
was laid down that reservation must be undertaken with the consent of 
the neighbouring villagers for whose benefit it is being made; in fact the 
Forest Department must follow and not go in advance of public opinion 
and no steps can be taken in any locality until local people and local 

officials are generally in favour of the same. It is most improbable that 

local opinion, in any village or group of villages will ever he in favour of 
areas near villages being reserved. We have in Burma 28,647 sq. miles 
of reserved forest and it is probable that an additional 10,000 sq. miles 
will be reserved. This area is capable of yielding all the requirements of 
the Province in timber and firewood and the supply of this produce to 
villages is a question of transport. 

(/) The reserved forests are not suffering deterioration from excessive 
grazing, but the incidence of grazing and cattle trespass in our reserved 
forests is assuming yearly greater importance and suitable methods of 
control will have to be introduced into many of our reserved forests. 

Mr. S. F. Hopwood~\ 
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Oral Evidence. 


62214. 'I'lie Chairman: Mr. Hopwood, you arc Officiating Chief Conser¬ 
vator of Forests in Burma?—Yes. 

62215. In the memorandum * 1 have hero entitled “ A Collection oi 

Papers written by Government Officials ” for the itoyal Commission of 
Agriculture, on page 165, we have a picture presented to us of the state 
of affairs in the various areas of Burma and a clear statement of the area 
under various classes?—Yes. 

62216. What is the rule as to grazing or grass cutting in the 31,000 
square miles of I'eserved forests?—A certain proportion of them is open 
to grazing of all animals; 2,756 square miles are open to grazing of all 
animals except sheep and goats, and 4,321 squaro miles are open for part 
of the year. Thirty-three thousand cattle grazed at full rates in reserved 
forests in 1926-27 and a revenue of Us. 11,000 was realised. This grazing 
was spread fairly evenly over tho reserves of the Province excluding the 
Chindwin Circle. 

62217. What about the grass-cutting areas?—1 do not think the Burmau 
cuts grass at all. 

62218. What are the charges levied for grazing?—In the greater part 
of Burma we charge practically nothing. 

62219. You mean it is a very small sum, or actually free?—In many 
cases, in the great bulk of cases, in fact, it is actually free, but round 
Maymyo specially and elsewhere we have special grazing forests; the 
animals which graze in the Maymyo reserve are licensed. In the more 
distant areas from Maymyo they pay from two to four annas a head per 
month and close to Maymyo they pay as much as in Maymyo, that is, 
eight annas. 

62220. That is with a view to encourage people to go far?—Yes. That 
is an exceptional case. 

62221. I gather that you aro not concerned with the damage which 
results from grazing, but rather with tho damage which is being inflicted 
on the accessible areas and the unclassed forests by the rural population? 
—The unciassed forests are far greater inj oxtent than the reserved forests 
and the local population are allowed to take anything they want free 
within ten miles, for domestic use. 

62222. In the more outlying areas of these unclassed forests, serious 
damage is being inflicted by unchecked shifting cultivation?—Yes. 

62223. Is there any shifting cultivation in reserved forests?—Yes, there 
is, but it is regulated. 

62224. Does it do any harm?—It does great harm. 

62225. In what way?--These tribes who practise this shifting cultivation 
cut down all the trees, except teak and in consequence they do great harm 
to the forests. 

62226. I was also thinking of the damage by erosion following the cutting 
out of the timber?—In certain districts, in the Kachin Hills, to a certain 
extent it is due to shifting cultivation and not to cutting timber. 

62227. I thought that cutting timber down was an essential part of 
shifting cultivation?—I thought you meant cutting timber for trade 
purposes. 

62228. With reference to these two sources of damage, is it your view 
that some definite policy should be framed to meet the situation?—No, I 
do not think so. The areas of unclassed forest which suffer most from 
this practice have all been examined and Government has decided that they 
cannot be reserved because of the rights of user which will be involved. 
If they could be all reserved, reservation would be the best policy to adopt. 

62229. No control is possible without reservation?—No control is possible 
without reservation, speaking very broadly. We do, as a matter of fact, 
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control them in certain ways. We prohibit firewood being cut in tonic 
areas for the use of Flotilla steamers or for tho railway but we cannot 
control the local population’s own use of these things. 

02230. You have the situation summed up in two sentences here. This 
memorandum says: “The accessible areas of these unciassed forests have 
been largely depleted of useful growth and are steadily deteriorating under 
uncontrolled grazing and wasterui use. ” Then the memorandum goes on 
to point out the immense importance of these to the rural population. On 
page 1S5 you find this sentence: “ Tho general advance in prosperity is 

gradually relegating the buik of the forests to the hills, and the plains will 
soon be devoid of useful forest outside the limited areas of reserved forest 
that have been taken up. ” Is that, in your view, a situation which 
does not merit particular steps being taken to meet tho danger?—If we 
could frame a policy to meet the danger it would be an excellent thing, 
but our efforts in the past have met with a very great lack of success. 

62231. I understand the matter is not merely a question of depriving 
the cultivator of something which he requires in order that timber may 
be got out of the forests. It is a question of trying to better the steadily 
deteriorating situation which, in a measurable time, will mean that the 
rural population will not have availablo wood, canes, bamboos and so on, 
upon which they depend entirely for their immediate requirements?-—That 
is quite true; they will not have it in unclassed forests but they will have 
ample supplies from reserved forests. 

62232. That brings us to the question of the disposition of the reserved 
areas in relation to the rural population. If a group of cultivators live 
more than a certain distance from the reserved forest, the produce of that 
forest is not of much use to them?—It is entirely a question of transport. 

62233. Is it your view that a considerable part of tho rural population 
of Burma stands in danger, to-day, of finding itself, in the measurable 
future, lacking in these essential forest products?—Yes, that is so. 

62234. Is that, from the agricultural point of view, a very serious 
situation in your opinion?—No, not very serious. 

62236. Why not?—Because they manage to get on without them. We 
could not supply them. They live for the most part in tho dry zones and 
we have attempted to make plantations on the stony hills in the Pakkokku 
and Myingyan districts, where no fewer than fifty-six reserves have been 
made, and they are all run at a heavy financial loss. Why should we 
spend money to benefit a few straggling villages that happen to be in tho 
neighbourhood of those reserves? We make those reserves in the teeth 
of very great opposition from these neighbouring villages. 

62236. I do not quite understand your rhetorical question as to spending 
money for the benefit of straggling villages?—Instead of attempting to 
make these plantations on these barren areas near villages in the dry zone, 
we should rather make plantations of teak or other valuable species in 
places suitahle for such plantations. We are very limited in the matter 
of money and establishment for making plantations, so that we can only 
plant some 5,000 acres a year. We cannot afford to waste our money and 
establishment in making plantations on these dry barren areas for the 
benefit of a few villagers who are extremely poor and cannot even afford 
to pay for the produce of the plantations. Such plantations can never be 
a financial success. 

62237. But is it the aim and object of your department to make money 
or to serve the public?—The policy is, I take it, to make revenue and as 
far as possible to serve the public as well. 

62238. And where these two interests are incompatible?—We serve the 
public. 

62239. Sir Thomas Middleton : What is the character of the vegetation 
in your unclassed forest landP Is it mostly grass?—It varies vory greatly. 
In Tenasserim it is dense evergreen forest; in the dry zone it is the driest 
scrub jungle you could imagine, and there is every kind of forest in 
between these two limits. 
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62240. What is the reason for leaving it as unclassed forest in Ten as- 
serim? Was it not profitable to make it into a reserved forest?—That 
area has only just been surveyed; it will, within the next ten or fifteen 
years, all be explored and proposed as reserved forest. 

62241. It is a potential source of additional teak land?—Not teak; there 
is no teak. It is evergreen forest. It is a potential reserved forest but 
not of teak. 

62242. What are the evergreens that flourish down there P—Mostly 
dipterocarps. 

62243. And if these forests were cleared, would the climate be suitable 
for teak?—No teak grows in the Tenasserim Division or the Mergui 
Division. 

62244. What are the limits of teak cultivation in Burma?—It does not 
grow well over about 2,800 feet. 

62245. Outside the teak limit what are your main timber trees in 
Burma?—Oaks and chestnuts, but we do not use them much as timber. 

62246. Have you any coniferous forests?—Yes, they are mostly in the 
Shan States. 

62247. Are these coming into use?—No, they are of very little value. 

62248. What conifers are there ?—Pinus Khasya, 

62249. That is the same as is found in Shillong?—I do not know. 

62250. You have already told us that your offorts to provide fuel 
reserves for peoplo who do not want them have not been very successful? 
—No, the result has been disastrous. Large numbers have already been 
disforested. 

62251. Were those enclosures for natural regeneration or did you plant 
them?—We did planting. Wo attempted to plant large areas, but it was 
a hopeless failure. Government have now ruled that no reservation is to 
be made that is not in accordance with the wishes of the population. 

62252. Mr. Reynolds: Reservation for local supplies?—Yes. 

62253. Sir Thomas Middleton : From the figures you have given us it 
would appear that about ten per cent of the cattle in Burma are making 
use of your forest grazingP—Yes, and there is an increasing number of 
cattle which graze in our reserves illicitly. 

62254. Where are these grazing reserves situated? Are they widely 
scattered?—I think they are scattered over the whole of Burma. I should 
think there is hardly a reserve which has not got some rights to grazing 
in it. 

62255. I understand that, in quite a large proportion of your reserved 
forests, you do not admit grazing of any sort?—That is true. 

62256. You have got roughly ubout eighteen million acres of reserved 
forest and grazing is permitted only in about 4,500,000 acres?—21,000 
square miles are closed to all animals for the whole year. 

62257. My question related to the open reserved forests?—These open 
reserved forests available for grazing will be found all over Burma. 

62258. Do the unclassed forests offer good grazing as a rule?—Fairly 
good, I should say. 

62259. What about the evergreen tracts?—The population is extremely 
small. 

62260. And the dry tracts to which you referred?—The population is 
large. 

62261. What about the supply of grazing in your unclassed forests in 
the dry areas?—These areas are populated by large numbers of cattle 
belonging to natives of India. The natives of India come into this Province 
in increasingly large numbers and they keep a lot of wretched, miserable 
and half-starved cattle. 
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62262. That is from South India I suppose?—No, I think they come 
mostly from Northern India. 

62263. Do any Nepali herdsmen find their way here?—Yes, we have 
them at Mogote and round Maymyo. They came from the Gurkha regiment 
which was stationed at Maymyo, after obtaining their discharge. The 
keeping of half-starved cattle is a great menace and a curse in Burma. 
It is a question more for the Veterinary and the Public Works Department 
than for the Forest Department. These miserable cattle undoubtedly 
spread disease and have become a frightful nuisance along the roads. These 
people seem to keep them from choice all along the roads and if you 
attempt to motor from, say, Rangoon to Prome, you will find these 
miserable-looking cattle the whole way. I do not know what they keep 
these cattle for. 

62264. In Assam the Nepali herdsman keeps a fairly good class of 
animal?—These are not Nepalis. The Buiman is a peculiar man; the 
people in fact are pastoral, but they make no use of milk themselves. They 
do not milk their cattle or make butter or cheese, and they are most 
exceptional in that way. 

62265. Mr. Calvert : Coming up to Rangoon the other day we found a 
large amount of silt going down the river, which suggests soil erosion. 
Would you say that soil erosion is heing increased in Burma owing to the 
destruction of forests?—No, I would not say so. 

62266. You have told Sir Thomas Middleton that your forests aro fairly 
well scattered throughout the length and breadth of Burma?—Yes. 

62267. And therefore labour is employed throughout the country?—Yes. 

62268. Is that labour local village labour, or immigrant labour?—It is 
local village labour. The ordinary Burman may perhaps best be described 
as a husbandman owning a yoke or two of cattle and when ho is not 
occupied in growing his rice crop, he is very glad to take up work in the 
forests. In fact almost the whole of the outturn of our forests is worked 
out by agriculturists. 

62269. Is all your expenditure, which I see is about oighty-nine lakhs, 
distributed in wages?—I do not know what you are quoting from. If that 
is correct, the whole of it goes in wages. 

62270. Has the Dehra Dun Research Institute proved of value to you? 
—Undoubtedly. 

62271. Apart from their Tvork on diseases, is their work likely to result 
in profitable use being found for forest products which have at present 
practically no market?—Undoubtedly. 

62272. Do you think that the research work at Dehra Dim will tend 
to increase the opportunities you can point out for local labour?—I hope so. 

62273. Dr. Ilyder : Is there a lot of hats’ guano in your forests?—Yes, 
in the Tenasserim Circle. 

62274. Do you give facilities for extracting it?—We sell the right to 
collect it; we sell it by auction, as a rule, on a three years’ lease. 

62275. It is extracted?—Yes; it is a valuable product which is found 
throughout the Tenasserim Circle. 

62276. Is any teak planting done by the department?—It is done with 
the aid of the agriculturists. They grow their crops, and they plant teak. 
They are given payment for planting at so much per hundred trees; and 
they do not pay capitation-tax for the years they are engaged in plantation 
work. 

62277. Mr. Reynolds : Speaking of the more occupied parts of Burma, 
that is to say, excluding districts like Arakan and Tenasserim, would it 
he correct to say that reservation has been pusher! to its practicable limits? 

•—That is practically true with regard to the Hlaing Circle. 

62278. Has it not been the deliberate policy of the Local Government to 
leave a small strip of unclassed forest between the edge of cultivation and 
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the edge of tlic reserves P—In many cases it is not a small strip; it is a 
very large strip extending over miles. 

62279. But it has been the policy to leave a strip P—Yes. 

62280. Would any attempt to reserve this strip be bitterly opposed, in 
your opinion?—It would be most bitterly opposed. 

62281. Have not the attempts to reserve these strips in many cases been 
abandoned as a result of opposition?—That is true. 

62282. If these strips were reserved now, do you think that they could 
be policed by the Forest Department without prohibitive cost—No; certainly 
not; we would require very heavy police expenditure. 

62283. You stated, in answer to certain questions, that the forests were 
scattered pretty generally all over Burma. I suggest that the scattered 
blocks are not small blocks, but pretty big blocks?—That is true. 

62284. They are not in small isolated patches, but in big blocks?—They 
are in big blocks. 

62285. So that for grazing and for extraction by the villagers, it is the 
fringes only that are touched; they do not get deep into the blocks?—Yes, 
except for villages lying within the blocks. 

62286. A village five miles from the forest will only touch, for extraction, 
the fringes generally?—Genorally speaking, that is so. 

62287. Taking the cultivated parts of Lower Burma, such as Prome, 
Henzada and Tharrawaddv, plantations which are fifteen or twenty miles 
away from the reserved forests are, practically speaking, of no advantage 
to these villages as regards extraction of forest produce?—That is so. 

62288. They have to rely on purchasing these things through the ordinary 
means of trade; and these are extracted by villages near the forests for 
the purposes of trade?—Yes. 

62289. This is fairly true of a groat part of Burma?—Yes. 

62290. The Local Government are prepared, I understand, to take up 
reservation of areas near a village for the local people of that village on 
certain conditions?—Yes. 

62291. Provided the villagers agree to it?—Yes; the villagers must come 
forward; the Forest Department must follow, not lead, in a case of that 
kind. 

62292. And they would liavo to pay something for the produce which 
you wish to put in the reserve?—Yes, they would. 

62293. The term “ unclasscd forests ” is extremely vague, is it not?— 
Yes; very vague. 

62294. It may very well bo that no more than a third of the area classed 
as unclassed forests is covered with forest, and the rest is scrub jungles and 
nothing more?—Yes; possibly a little more than a third. 

62295. Has any enquiry been made with the idea of reclassifying 
them?-—Yes, in certain districts. 

62296. The Baja of Parlahimedi: What is the annual allotment you 
receive for forest development?-—I could not give it to you, 

62297. Approximately?—Our revenue is over two crores, and our 
expenditure is about eighty-three lakhs. 

62298. You receive a very substantial amount for development?—We 
receive more than wo can spend; we have no complaints on that account. 

62299. May I know what the species are on which you concentrate for 
development P— 1 Teak, pyinkado, padauk, inopin: chiefly these, 

62300. To develop these, what arq the methods you adopt to enlist 
labour?—In the past whore we had any major works on hand, such as 
road work (for which the Burman has a dislike), we had immigrant labour; 
but ordinarily we get local labour. There is no special method. 

62301. Is it on payment of daily wages?—Yes; they get twelve annas 
per day. 
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62302. That is for men?—Yes. 

62303. Atul for women?—There are no women working in forests of 
Bn mi#. 

62304. For clearing lines?—No; we do not make use of women’s work. 

62305, You wish to have continuous supply of labour; do you give them 
any concession to cultivate open areas in the forests?—Yes. In many divisions 
we have villages which fall under three heads; labour villages are tho 
ones to which you refer; they comprise some 150 villages or so. 

62306. Something like what they do in the Central Provinces; there they 
call them forest villages ?—Yes. 

62307. What rent do you collect from the cultivators for cultivation? 

-—For cultivation inside the forests, we collect the same rate as prevails 
for the same class of land outside the forest; that rat-o is laid down by 
the civil authorities; it varies, of course, enormously. 

62308. No concession is given to them, I suppose?—Yes; the cutters 
have to plant our trees and they do not pay their thathumeda for a period 
of three years (thathumeda is the capitation tax); that is about the only 
concession they have. We find little difficulty in getting these people to 
come into the villages; they look on it as a privilege, without any special 
concession. 

62309. Are you satisfied with the available arrangements for making use 
of the forest produce?-—I am. 

62310. Do you think they have been tapped to tho full for revenue 
purposes?—Most certainly not. If we were to lay railways and work them 
more commercially we could extract a larger quantity of timber. 

02311. With better roads there will he bettor facilities for marketing? 
—-That is true; it is a question of transport. But the country is mostly 
extremely difficult, and it would not pay to lay roads and railways with 
the prevailing prices for timber. 

62312. You say in the very beginning of your written evidence: “I 
am of opinion that forest lands as such are at present being put to their 
fullest use for agricultural purposes”?—That is true. 

62313. Does that moan that you allow the cultivators to get into tho 
reserves and provide themselves with the required material for making 
their agricultural implements on concession terms?—No; I do not mean 
that. I mean that where land will yield more under cultivation than 
under forest crops, it is being put under cultivation. T am talking of 
land in reserved forests which is capable of permanent cultivation; and 
I say that such land has nearly all been placed under permanent 
cultivation. 

62314. For extraction of materials for bona-fide agricultural uses, are 
any concessions given to them?—They are allowed to extract from 
unclassed forests free of any payment whatever. 

62315. Do you allow them to extract even superior varieties?—They are 
not allowed to take toak and certain reserved timber. They can extract 
all other trees for their bona-fide domestic and agricultural purposes, 

62316* Sir James MarKenna: Are not the rights of villagers actually 
defined in the settlement of reserve forests?—They are. 

62317. Have you any views as to how these wandering herds of half- 
starved cattle could he dealt with?—I have. These herds consist of very 
large numbers of animals. The owners of them do not even know how 
many they have got themselves, and if a tiger kills a few they do not miss 
them. I would choose a suitable proportion of which the herd might 
consist, say, twelve animals, and I would allow them that number free, 
or nearly free. Above that, T would charge them very heavily, say, three 
rupees per head per month. 

62318. Would that not be discriminating taxation as against natives of 
Tndia? You would exempt large herds of bona-fide agricultural cattle?— 
These people are not agriculturists. They are men who come over here 
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and keep very large numbers of cattle. They graze them, if they can, in 
the forest reserve, and they pay no taxes whatever to the Burma Govern¬ 
ment; that is my point. 

62319, Professor Gangvlee : How are your subordinate officials trained? 
—We have a large forest school at Pyinmana in Upper Burma. There we 
train two classes of students. The Provincial Service men are trained at 
the Rangoon University. 

62320. Sir James MacKenna : There is a Faculty of Forests in the 
University ?—Yes. 

62321. Professor Gangulee : In the school which you mention, what is 
the qualification for entrance?—There is no entrance qualification to the 
lower classes at all, except that the man must be a permanent forest 
official. Ho must be drawing (T speak from memory) thirty-five rupees 
a month or more. 


62322. He enters the school during the term of his service?—-During 
his permanent servico; he is selected by the Divisional Forest Officer for 
deputation to the school. 

62323. How many of the superior officers are trained at Dehru Dun 
College?—None are trained there now. They are trained at the Rangoon 
University now. 


62324. You do not recruit even for your Superior Forest Service any 
man from the Dehra Dun Institute?—Not now. They are either trained 
at Oxford for the Superior Service, or they are trained at the Rangoon 
University for the Provincial Service, or for the Subordinate Service in 
the school at Pyinmana. No Burmese forest officials of any kind are now 
trained at Dehra Dun. 

62325. What servico does the Institute at Dehra Dun render to you?— 
It is a scientific service. For example, we have in our depot here, a very 
complicated kiln for drying timber. We obtain our advice from Dehra 
Dun. The specialists from Debra Dun came over here to show us how to 
work the kiln. Frequently wo have visits from the Dehra Dun Botanist 
and other specialists. We collect botanical specimens and. have them 
identified at Dehra Dun. 

62326. Is any research in forest products or forest problems being 
carried on here?—Yes. 

62327. Have you a research station in the Province?—I would not call 
it that, but wo do tackle small problems. For example, ihau.lmoojru oil, 
which is very useful in leprosy, is being gone into. We collected last year 
135 specimens, and wo had the oils analysed through the kindness of 
Professor Peacock at the University here. 1 would not call it a research 
institute, or give it a name like that. 


62328. In answer to Question 19 (c), you say “ I do not consider that 
there is any opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood of 
villages. ” What are the difficulties there? Is there no area available?— 
In order to afforest anything, you must have some kind of tenure of the 
land; otherwise, when you have grown your crop, anybody under the 
present rules, can come along and cut it down. So, that implies 
reservation. If you attempt to make a reserve in the neighbourhood of 
these villages in order to carry out this afforestation, you will find immense 
opposition from every villager. It means taking away part of his grazing 
land or part of the land from which he derives his minor forest products, 


62329. That is the chief difficulty?—! would not say that. The land often 
does not lend itself to growing anything. The areas are often barren stony 
hills and the crop would be of very small value when you had grown it. 


62330. Is there any land in Burma which would lond itself to afforesta¬ 
tion and which is not already reserved?—Yes there are considerable areas, 
but ’they are gradually being reserved under the policy of Government. 


62331. In the note * 
tells us: “ The ideal 


that was given to us by the Government, Mr. Watson 
position would be to have portions of the communal 


Not re-printed. 
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lauds set aside for the production of forest crops and managed by co-opera¬ 
tion under State supervision.” Is anything being done to realise this 
ideal ?—I do not think that anything is being done in that line. 

62332. Do you think that Government should direct its attention towards 
that ideal?—I do not think you could possibly get any further, with such 
intense opposition from the villagers. Wo have had attempts in Heiizada 
to carry it out. Wo planted up large areas in Henzada, but they cut them 
down. 

62333. It may be an ideal, but it is not practicable?—It would be, with 
the co-operation of the villagers; but, the villager being what he is, it is 
not practicable, 

62334. What steps are being taken to win the co-oporation of the villagers? 
—I do not think any. 

62335. Are the transport facilities in the forest areas satisfactory?—The 
transport facilities are improving every year. The Burma Railways have 
a very large programme, and they aro increasing the length of the lines 
every year. 

62336. That is with reference to railways. What about forest roads? 
Forest roads are made every year. 

62337. Is the expenditure met from tho Forest budget, or from the 
Public Works Department budgot?--From both. The Forest budget also 
provides for tho extension and repair of roads. 

62338. Is any deliberate or wilful damage done by the cultivators living 
near the forest tract?—None; we are on friendly terms with them. They 
make their monoy out of us, and we keep in their good books, too. 

62339. Mr. llamat: Aro there any industries of a manufacturing character, 
apart from forest products, which you are developing? —There are largo 
numbers of industries. 

62340. Are they of a manufacturing character?-—Some of them are some¬ 
what of a manufacturing character, especially the saw mills which convert 
timber into planks. 

62341. Are there any others?—Yes, especially with regard to minor forest 
produce. Dutch and lac are made in very large quantities, but they are not 
finished products. 

02342. What use aro you making of your bamboo?—We sell very large 
numbers of bamboos yearly. Almost every Burmese house in the districts 
is made of bamboo. Frequently the roof is made of bamboo. The Burinau 
uses bamboo from the cradle to the grave. 

62343. No other finished product is made out of bamboo?—Mats are made 
out of it. Immense numbers ol' bamboo mats are made use of for the walls 
of houses and for sleeping on. 

62344. Is no paper manufactured out of it?—There is no pulp manufac¬ 
ture in Burma at present. We have had hooks made out of bamboo paper 
as samples, in order to induce people to come along and take up bamboo 
pulp propositions. I understand, liowover, that unless you can put your 
pulp at your port at £7 10s. a ton, you cannot make a profit. 

62345, You refer to some officers of your Forest Service being sent to 
Oxford?—They are trained at Oxford. Some of them are trained at Oxford 
before they come here. 

62346. Is there no system of sending out some of your men, already in 
the service, for any such training?—It is very exceptional. Some Bormans 
have been sent, during the last three or four years, to take an additional 
training at Oxford, but it is rather exceptional. 

62347. There is a remark in your memorandum which I should like you 
to explain and expand, if possible. It is stated that any increase in tlio 
fodder supply is tho duty of tho Agricultural Department. What, exactly, 
do you mean by that?—We grow timber mainly; wo do not grow grass. 
The forests are reserve forests, they are not grazing, grounds. 

62348. Is there no system, in this Province, of pressing or baling the 
gras? and selling it by auction?—There is no such system at all. The 

Mr. S. V. Hop-wood ] 
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Btirman does not cut grass; he turns his buffaloes and cows into the forest 
to eat it. lie does not cut it and bale it and carry it to his house. lie cuts 
his paddy straw, and the cattle eat the straw, but not the out grass as a 

rule. 

02349. In other Provinces, grass for fodder is pressed, baled, and trans¬ 
ported by the Forest Department to very long distances for the use of the 
agriculturist?—Yes, but the Borman does not go in for immense herds of 
cattle like they have in India, He has a few very well kept and well looked 
after cows and buffaloes, and in consequence he is able to foed them better 
than if lie kept a very largo number. 

62350. U Ha Oho : The streams coming down from the hills into the Irra¬ 
waddy and Bittang rivers were used by the cultivators for their lands. They 
had water from the streams for the crop, especially paddy, both in the 
beginning and late in the season. These streams are now being used for 
iloating teak logs?—Yes. 

62351. Naturally, it will be detrimental to the interest of the cultivator 
to utilise them for floating the timber?—No. 

62352. Do you not think that the cultivators suffer for want of waterf— 

I do not agree at all. In the Myitmaka Extraction Division, through the 
activities of the Forest Department, enormous areas are reclaimed every 
year and given over to the cultivator. I think the cultivator benefits im¬ 
mensely by the activities of the Forest Department in training these streams. 

62353. There are many streams that are being used by the cultivators 
for watering their own lands?—Yes. 

62354. They may bo numbered by hundreds?—Tea. 

62355. In every case where the channel is used for drilling down the logs 
the cultivator cannot use it for irrigation?—I have never heard of such a 
thing in my life. For instance, the main streams in the Minbu which irri¬ 
gate the whole of the Minbu Division, are used for floating logs and have 
been for time immemorial, but they are the main irrigation streams of the 
district and they irrigate thousands of acres. 

62356. I am talking about the streams that enter info the river Sittang? 
—Will you kindly tell me in what district that is. 

62357. The cultivators got the water by putting temporary bunds across 
the streams for irrigation purposes?—Yes. 

62358. If you use these streams for floating down logs, the temporary 
bunds set up by the cultivators will all be taken away?—This is something 
entirely now; 1 have never received any complaints of that kind. Could you 
kindly toll me what district it is? 

62359. In Toungoo district there are very serious difficulties?—I hold 
charge of Toungoo Division for over a year and I never heard a word 
about it; never received a single complaint on that score. 

62360. You heard about the Flood Enquiry Committee appointed by the 
Legislative Council?—Yes. 

62361. Many cultivators came forward and gave evidence, before the Flood 
Enquiry Committee, against the big timber firms monopolising the use of 
the streams which were formerly used by the cultivators for tho irrigation 
of their own lands. Have you hoard of that?—No, I am extremely surprised 
to hear that there have been any complaints on that score. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Captain S. R. RIFPON, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, Burma, in charge of South¬ 
eastern and South-western Circles, Rangoon. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 15.—Vhtmunaky.—( u) The Civil Veterinary Department 
should be independent. 

(b) ( i ) District councils are responsible for the maintenance of dis¬ 
pensaries, i.e., purchase of drugs and instruments, and for the rent of the 
building either in whole or in part. 

The assistant in charge is paid out of provincial funds. 

Tile system does not work well, because district councils are averse 
to going to any expense in order to effect improvements, mainly because 
the municipalities refuse to bear part of the cost. 

(ii) No. 

(Hi) Yen. 

(c) (i) Taking one example, vie., Promt'. As the average daily number 
of annuals treated at this dispensary last year is less than two, 1 should 
say that agriculturists do not always make full use of dispensaries. 

Two tilings would tend to remedy this, vis. — 

(a) Greater enlightenment of the agriculturist regarding Western 
methods of treatment. 

(it) Better equipped dispensaries in charge of more highly trained 
assistants. 

(ii) No. 

(d) The obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases arc 
as follows; — 

(1) Shortage of staff. 

(2) Late submission by headmen of outbreak reports. 

(3) Headmen being either ignorant of the Cattle Disease ltules, 
or neglecting to carry them out. 

(4) Disinclination oil part of many cattle owners to havo their 
cattle inoculated. 

(o) Refusal of Deputy Commissioners to close down certain cutt'e 
routes from neighbouring countries, until disease is actually introduced. 

(6) Lack of police patrols to prevent smuggling of cattle along 
routes which are closed when disease lias broken out. 

I approve of legislation in connection with the matters mentioned 
in the question and can suggest no other means of effecting a sudden 
noticeable improvement so far as those matters are concerned. 

(fi) Occasionally. 

.(/) No. fee is charged for preventive inoculation, except where 
munioiiJalities or wealthy private owners are concerned. 

The obstacles in tlio way of popularising preventive inoculation 
include— 

(o) apathy, and in some eases antipathy, of the people; 

(b) the fact that by the “serum alone” method cattle only receive 

temporary immunity; 

(c) the occurrence of a small percentage of deaths after inocula¬ 

tion, with no compensation given, the people not being 
sufficiently well educated to understand the incubation 
period of rinderpest; 

(d) during the ploughing season the people often cannot spare the 

time to make the necessary arrangements for inoculation. 

(sj) Certainly, further facilities for research into animal disease are 
desirable. 

i advocate the setting up of provincial veterinary research 
institutions. 
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Not having seen the Muktesar Institute or knowing its present 
facilities, I am unable to express an opinion as to whether it also should 
be extended. 

(h) I recommend that special investigations should be conducted by 
research officer’s in the Provinces as well as by officers of the Muktesar 
Institute. , , 

(t) I do recommend tho appointment of a Superior Veterinary Officer 
with the Government of India. 

Such an appointment is necessary in order to co-ordinate the work 
of Provincial Governments in the control of contagious disease. This 
officer would also tour the Provinces, get to know the capacities of 
individual officers of the Veterinary Department and hence be ablo to 
advise the Government of India as to tho suitability of these officers for 
various duties and appointments. 

It would also release the Agricultural Adviser to tho Government of 
ludia from duties which he is obviously unfitted and incompetent to carry 
out without reference to professional veterinary opinion. 

Moreover, I consider that if the Veterinary Department is left under 
the control of the Agricultural Adviser, the Agricultural and Veterinary 
Departments being so to spoak amalgamated, there would be a risk of 
matters concerning the subordinated department not receiving sufficient 
attention. As a slight indication of this tendency I may mention that 
in an article on “Progress in India”, written by tho Agricultural Adviser, 
which appeared in the Daily Tele-graph of April 3rd, 1927, although the 
subject of cattle-breeding was touched upon, no mention whatsoever was 
made of the Vetorinary Department. 

Oral Evidence, 

62362. The Chairman: Captain Itippon, you are Superintendent of the 
Civil Veterinary Department in Burma in charge of the South-eastern 
and South-western Circles, Rangoon And in charge of the Veterinary 
School. 

62363- I think at the moment the Veterinary Department in Burma 
is subordinate to the Agricultural Department, is it not?—That is so. 

62364. Do you think that is a good plan ?—No, I would l ather seo 
it independent. 

62365. Do you know what tho policy of Government is in this matterP— 
I believe it is only a temporary arrangement that we should be under the 
Agricultural Department. 

62366. In answer to Question 15 (l) (i), you give it as your opinion 
that the present administration by district councils, of veterinary dispen¬ 
saries in the districts is not working satisfactorily. Have you any 
alternative to suggest?'—Tho alternative seems to be that it should be 
provincialised. 

62367. To take power and responsibility away from tho district boards 
and hand it back to the Province; is that it?—Yes. 

62368. Do you sco any political difficulties attaching to that suggestion? 
—I do not at the moment. 

62369. I am not quite sure of my construction of tho last sentence of 
your answer to Question 15 (d). How is legislation, if that is your meaning, 
going to effect a sudden noticeable improvement in the matters you are 
dealing with there? Do you mean you think legislation would bring about 
improvement?—We have legislation in Burma now; we, have the Cattle 
Disease Bales, 1914. I meant that T approved of those, with certain 
modifications which are now under discussion. 

62370. You cannot suggest anything further?—No, nothing further. 

62371. For these rules to be effective, policing on an important scale is 
essential; is that so?—1 think so. 

62372. Is that where the system is weak at the moment?—Yes, in my 
opinion. 

62373. Have you used the serum-simultaneous method of inoculation 
against rinderpest in this Province?—Personally, no. 

62374. Has it been used in the Province?—I believe it was used some 
years ago by tbe former Superintendent in charge. 
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02375. Have you your own views us to whether it would ho a sound move 
to open a station for the manufacture of sera in Burma P—1 see no objection 
to our maintaining a station if tlio funds were forthcoming. 

62376. 'that is the difficulty, of course; it is a question of expense?—I 
think it would he very expensive; T do not know what the exponso would 
he. 

62377. it means a comploto outfit for manufacturing a relatively small 
quantity?--Yes. 

62378. In answer to Question 15 ( 3 ), you say you are in favour of the 
setting up of provincial veterinary research institutions?-—Yos, I am. 

62379. Probably, not having seen Muktesar, you do not wish to express’ 
any viow about it; is that so?—I have novor been to Muktesar, and do not 
wish to express any view about that institute. 

02380. I>o you think that, on genornl grounds, the maintenance of a 
central research station is a sound policy?- Yes. 1 think so. 

62381. And, of course, as a policy, it is not at aU repugnant to the 
setting up of effoctivo rosearch institutions in oach Province?—No. 

62382. Is your department, responsible for improving the breeds of 
cattle?—No, that, has now been handed over to the Agricultural Department 
entirety. 

62383. I think horso-breeding has boon transferred to the Military Police? 
—That is so. 

62381. Do you take an active interest in that?—No. 

82385. I mean a personal interest?—Not out bore; I have not had the 
timo nor the opportunity to devote myself to it. 

62386. To turn to education : you are about to occupy a new veterinary 
college which is to replace the old veterinary school at Tnsein; is that so?— 
Yes. 

62387. With a three years’ course and a High School Final as the standard 
of admission?—Or tenth standard vernacular or Anglo-vernacular if the 
others cannot ho obtained. 

62388. Arc you satisfied with those entrance qualifications?—Yes, with 
the future qualifications, not with the present. 

62389. The ultimate objective is the recruiting and training of the 
Superior Provincial Veterinary Service? Yes. 

62399. Have you formed any viow as to how far away from that consum¬ 
mation you are at. this moment?- -it is very difficult lo form any very 
definite idea. 

62391. it mn.4 take timo?—It must take a very long time, T think. 

62392. Inside ten years?- -T should say certainly not. 

62393. Have you seen much of Burineso veterinary officers trained in 
Europe?—I have not soon any. 

62394. Aro there many such in the Province?—There are none at the 
moment; there are two State scholars at Ifoine now undergoing a course of 
training. 

62395. So that, in the inoantimo, training, so far as higher branches go 
and as regards tho Burmese sido of tho service, is in its elementary stage? 
—Yes. 

62396. I meant to ask you, when T broached the question of tho improve¬ 
ment of breeds of animals, whether your department was meeting any 
demand for castration?—We do a few castrations at the Tnsoin Veterinary 
School, hut none in the districts. 

02397. Do you use tho Italian method?--Wo have done one or two by 
the bloodless method this present year: the instrument was sont down to 
Moulmein to do some on tho agricultural farm at Mudon and the rosult was 
quite satisfactory. 

62398. How old was tho animal?—Three were done; thev were two or 
three years of age. 

62399. That is rather an important factor iii this country : castration is 
usually done rather late in tho animal’s existence, is it not?—Yes. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.ni. on Friday the, 4th Novem¬ 
ber, 1927. 

Capt. S. ft. Rippon ] 
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Capt. S. R. RIPPON. 

Further Oral Evidence. 

62400. Sir Thomas Middleton: Are you in charge of tho school at Iuseiu? 
—Yes. 

62401. Has the course at that school rocently been reorganisedP—A new 
syllabus has been drawn up. It has not yet received the sanction of the 
Government. So far as I know, it has not yet beon put up to Government; 
it has been put up to the head of the department; I drafted a revised course 
vory recently. 

62402. Does that course cover a three years’ curriculum?—Yes. 

62403. Have you got a copy of the syllabus f—I expect there is a copy in 
the office of the head of the department. I have no copy in mine. 

62404. We can apply to him. I think your course is for the training of 
the Veterinary Assistant only?—That is so. 

62405. And an Inspector would be expected to have taken a longer 
course in one of the Indian collegesp—Not all the Inspectors. Some of 
them are merely promoted, in the ordinary course of events, from the 
district staff. 

62406. In what respect does your course differ from the course in Indian 
colleges? 1 am aware of the fact that the entrance qualification is lower?— 
Up to tho present it has been the soventh standard vernacular. We have 
not admitted any High School Final boyR yot. That has only just received 
the sanction of Government. The first batch has not yot been admitted. 

62407. All the training has been in the vernacular?—It has all been in 
the vernacular. 

62408. Is there any proposal under consideration that the training should 
be in English?—It is proposed to mako it English if it is possible, if we 
can get English-speaking students. Then the lectures will be in English. 
If wo cannot do that we shall have to fall back upon the vernacular again. 

6240!). You are following the course of development that took place in 
the Punjab Veterinary College?—We want to run it on somewhat similar 
lines, if possible. 

62410. At what college did yon study yourself?—The Royal Veterinary 
College in London. 

62411. There the normal course is four years?—Yes. 

62412. A good many take a five-year course?—A certain percentage do. 

62413. I am not referring to those who failed to pass. I am referring 
to those who study an extra year for poBt-graduate work?—A certain 
number take the B.8c. That usually entails another extra year’s study. 
A brilliant man can do it all in four years, but that requires a brilliant 
man. 
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62414. Have you moved about Burma much since you came here?—For 
the first eighteen months 1 was iu Rangoon all the time. Since tho begin¬ 
ning of 1926 I have been able to tour a certain amount in Lowor Burma. 
My circle comprises the whole of Lower Burma and the Arakan sub-circle 
in addition. I have toured in this area a good deal. 

62416. Do tho cattle in Lower Burma come mainly from Upper Burma?— 
The breeding centres are in the dry zone. 

62416. Have you recognised any definite types of breeds of cattle as 
coming from Upper Burma?—Tho Burmese bullock is a definite type in 
itself, 

62417. In a large herd, could you pick out Burmese bullocks? Is tho 
type sufficiently definedP—Yes. 

62418. One witness told us that a large number of Indian cattle get into 
the forest areas in cortain parts of Burma? Have you seen any of those 
cattle?—I have soon large herds of Indian cattle roaming along the road¬ 
side on my tours. 

62419.' T am now thinking of conditions in Middle Burma?—No; I have 
not toured in those parts. 

62420. What I wanted was to get some information as to the origin of 
these Indian cattle that reach Burma?—T could not toll you tliut. 

62421. Mr. Calvert: Evidence has been sent in to us about an experiment, 
in Rangoon, of cross-breeding local cattle with English pedigree hulls? 
Do you know what finally happened to'that?—I do not think it took place 
in my time. 

62422. Other evidence has boon sent in to the effect that your Veterinary 
Assistants aro paid starvation wages. Would you liko to comment on that 
at all?—Tho initial pay for some years has been forty rupees per month. 
I do not consider that they are adequately paid. 

62423. Is that point being taken up?—Yes, the pay has recently boon 
revised. The existing incumbents now start on a scale of pay of fifty rupees 
a month. The initial pay for fclie High School Final men will be eighty 
rupees in future. 

62424. A rather sw’eeping charge has been made against some of the 
veterinary staff, which you might like to tell us about. Tt is that Veterinary 
Assistants make false reports about their touring and that they demand 
money for serum inoculation?—Certain cases of false touring expense state¬ 
ments have been brought to mv notice, but I have not come across any cases 
where serum has been charged for. 

I 62425. Dr. Ryder: Has any work been done on the diseases of elephants? 
-—No research work has been done by the Veterinary Department on any 
scalo up to the present. 

62426. You aro investigating this matter?—No investigation is taking 
place, up to the presont moment, on olephant diseases. 

62427. What kind of animal do they chiefly- uso for the trans-frontier 
trade between Siam, Indo-Ohina and China?—T believe that in the north 
it is largely ponies and mules but down here oil tho south-eastern frontier, 
as far as I know, it is cattle principally. 

, 62428. What about the cattle?—They aro Siamese cattle. 

, 62429. You have not got any pack animals of your own in Burma?—Very 

few. 

62430. Mr. Reynold*: In these herds of Tiidian-ownod cattle which you 
have soen along the roadside, there are generally two or throe hulls to a 
largo herd?—Yes. 

62431. These are not Burma-bred bulls, I take it?—No; they arc usually 
an Indian breed. 

62432. Aro they imported?—Yes. 

62433. Are they imported by sea to Rangoon or do they come across the 
border?—I do not know. There is a quarantine station in Rangoon. I 
presume, if they came by soa, they would be quarantined. 

.62434, You do not know whether they come by sea or ovorland?—No. 

62435. The bulls are foreign?—A good many are fureign. There are a 
certain number of Burmese hulls. 

Capt. S. R. Rippon ] 



G2436. I have never seen any bullocks of any age in- these herds. Do you 
know what happens to the bullocks? Are they sold for ploughing?—I do 
not know whether they aro largely sold for ploughing. Most of the plough, 
bullocks come from Upper Burma. These herds largely consist of rather 
poor looking cows. 

62437. I was wondering what happened to the bullocks?—I oxpeot a 
certain number find their way to the butcher. 

62438. Aro the cows imported cows or local cross-bred cows?—A certain 
number are cross-bred, certainly, but I believe that many are imported. 

62439. Professor Gangulee: You told us that you send your students to 
the Calcutta Veterinary Colloge for training. Do you give them stipends P 
—They receive a stipend at the College. 

62440. How many such students havo you sent already?—J.n my circles 
I have five Inspectors and two Deputy Superintendents who have receiver! 
their training at Calcutta. There are a certain number in Upper Burma. 
That is outside my charge. 

62441. Do you send your students to any other place besides Calcutta?— 
So far as I know, they havo all gone to Calcutta. 

62442. When you develop your Veterinary School into a college, do you 
intend to train these men in your college? Is your standard high enough 
as that?—I do not think they will be able to take up the Inspector’s post 
straightaway. They will reach that by., promotion in the ordinary course 
of ovents. 

62443. If the training can he given, it will bo given in the now college? 
—What we want to do is to tram a higher standard of Veterinary Assistant. 

62444. In the proposed Veterinary Colloge, you are going to havo labora¬ 
tories designed both for teaching and research?—Yes; that is so. 

62446. How many officers at the present time are on gaged in research?— 
None. 

62446. When the laboratories will be equipped, you will have some officers 
engaged in research work?—Government havo sanctioned the appointment' 
of two research officers. I understand that one is arriving shortly. Tho 
other one 1 havo no knowledge of. 

62447. Since the Agricultural Committee of 1926 reported, have you 
increased the number of veterinary dispensaries?—No. 

62448. With the passing of the Rural Seif-Government Act of 1921 do 
you think that tho administration of the veterinary dispensaries has become 
difficult?—We have only four at the moment, not counting the Veterinary 
School at Insein with which a hospital is combined. There is room for 
extension but tho difficulty appears to be that although many animals come 
from within municipal limits, most municipalities refuse to bear any of the 
cost of dispensarios. It falls upon tho district councils. 

62449. At the present time, the control of the Veterinary dispensaries 
is in tho hands of the district councils?—It is. 

62450. Is that system working satisfactorily?—Not very well because 
they cannot provide enough money to run them on proper lines. 

62451. It is not the fault of the administration. It is probably due to 
thoir not having enough money?—I think so. 

62452, You told the Chairman that you want to provincialise dispensaries? 
—Yes, to bring them ontirely under the control of the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment. 

62453. If you do that, how do you proposo to educate local bodios, such 
as tho district councils, in matters relating to veterinary work. You have 
given them some responsibilities and some power now, and you want to 
take thoso away?—I do not think that thoir responsibilities in connection 
with veterinary dispensaries are very groat. That docs not entail any 
control over contagious disease, or rather very littlo, if any. Just a few 
minor injuries and diseases in the ordinary way are treated at the 
dispensaries, 

62454. So you propose to have the district councils interested in the 
veterinary dispensaries They ought to be interested in them. 

62455. At the proeept time, I understand the responsibilities of exercising 
control over them is vested in the district council?—It is. 
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62456. Do you want to keep to that arrangement, or do you want to 
alter it?— As it does not seem to be working very satisfactorily I consider it 
should be taken away from their control at the present time. Later it 
might be given back. 

62457. What is the system followed in rolation to the reporting of mi 
outbreak of epidemic disease?—The report, in the first case, is made by the 
cattle-ownor to the headman who sends it on to the Township Officer. The 
Township Officer informs the Deputy Commissioner through the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, and at the some time he informs the Veterinary Assistant 
who is then supposed to go to the spot and investigate the outbreak. 

62458. Could you give us an idea of the actual time that elapses from 
the outhreak of a disease till the report reaches headquarters?—Jt varies 
considerably. Some cases arc not reported for two or three months after 
the outbreak has started, 

02459. Have you any proposal to make as to how this system of report¬ 
ing can be expedited?—No, the existing arrangements are, J think, 
adequate if they were carried out. 

62460. They aro not carried out properly?—Not in every case. 

62461. 1 think it was recommended by the Agricultural Committee of 
1925 that the actual breeding of cattle should bo the concern of the 
Veterinary Department and the distribution of the breeds evolved should 
be the concern of the Agricultural Department. Do you agree with that 
proposition?—I think, at tho present time, the Veterinary Department has 
quite enough to do in dealing with contagious diseases, and breeding itBelf 
might be left to the Agricultural Department. 

02462. So you do not agree with tho recommendations of the Agricultural 
Committee?—With the present staff, i do not think it could bo dono. 

62463. It has also been proposed by that Committee that a standing 
advisory committee, not exceeding five members, should be formed to advise 
Government in Btock-breeding. Do you know if anything has been done in 
that direction?—So far as I am aware, nothing has been dono. 

62464. Is there any advisory committee to adviso Government on 
veterinary questions?—No. 

62465. Do you think that this entrance standard that you propose is 
satisfactory?—I think it would be a great improvement on tho present 
standard. 

62466. Have you worked out the cost per head that would be involved 
in giving this veterinary education?—No, I have not worked it out. 

62487. U lia Cho: Could you give me the average attendance in your 
school in Insein for the lost three years?—About twenty-three; wo have now 
thirteen. We started the year with twenty but seven have left for various 
reasons. We have only had one class passed out since 1925. 

62468. Do you mean to say that tho totul of all the first, second and third 
year students comos to only thirteen?—Thero is only one class now and that 
is in the second year at the moment. 

62469. Are the students vernacular or Anglo-vernacular boys?—Tho 
majority are vernacular; two or three are Anglo-vernacular. 

62470. So tho instruction must necessarily be given in Burmese?—Yes. 

02471. You have text-books on veterinary science for these boys, I take 
it?—There are no text-books in Burmese. 

62472. Then how aro you teaching them?—The present staff of the school 
consists of myself, a Deputy Superintendent wno has now been made 
Assistant Principal, a Veterinary Instructor, and a Veterinary Assistant, 
that is to say, four altogether. AH tho members of the staff have a very 
good knowledge of English which is quite sufficient to enable them to read 
intelligently the veterinary literature written in English. Therefore, they 
can keep tneir knowledge up to date and impart it in tho vernacular to the 
students. 

62473. You yourself do not do any teaching I take it?—I occasionally 
give a lecture, but I have very little time to do so. I usually devote 
Saturday, which is a holiday to this purpose but then I have to go out on 
tour for certain poriods, and there is my own circle office work to do, 
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62474. For some time to come, you will have vernacular boys coming 
to the school?—The present class lias another year and six months to go. 
The next batch wilL probably be the High School Final batch. 

62475. But you also allow vernacular boys to come to the school?—That 
is an alternative. 

62476. So, .1 say, it is quite possible that somo vernacular boys will bo 
coming to the school for some time further?—Yes. 

62477. Are you making any attemjit to have text-books in Burmese?— 
No. 

62478. You were talking about the supply of serum. The serum cannot 
bo kept for any length of time?—No. 

62479. You send for the serum only when you anticipate an outbreak of 
rinderpest in the Province? Of course you have a small supply always but 
that is not enough, and you are required to send for large supplies whenever 
the necessity arises?—Yes, but I think I can safely say that inoculation is 
being done every month. There are always outbreaks in some part of the 
Province. 

62480. But in case of a serious outbreak you find that sometimes the 
supply of serum has run out, and you naturally find some difficulty in 
obtaining quick supplies from Muktesav?—Yes, sometimes a consignment of, 
say, forty cases would be sent out in two parts, the first part arriving a 
week before the second part. 

62481. So that when you really want forty cases and only twenty have 
arrived, you are faced with a groat deal of difficulty?—Inoculation would 
have to be hold up for the time being. 

62432. Do you not think that we should have a serum depot in Burma P— 
I see no objection to that being done, provided funds were forthcoming. 

62483, Have you any idea as to whether it would be very expensive to 
have a serum depot in Burma?—I think it would be very expensive, 
compared with the amount of serum that would be required, it would also 
require a staff, in addition to the buildings and the cattle. 

02484. Do you not think that the number of cattle and buffaloes in 
Burma would justify the incurring of the necessary expense of the opening 
of a depot?—It might, but I would not like to say so definitely. 

62485. So far, you have no travelling dispensaries?—Each Veterinary 
Assistant, when he goes out on tour, takes with him a touring chest which 
may be called a travelling dispensary. He keeps in it a certain quantity 
of medicines calculated to last him throughout his tour. His chest is 
usually carried by a coolie or by boat or by some other conveyance. 

62486. But there is no regular travelling dispensary as wo understand it? 
—No. 

62487. As you know we have a large number of elephants working in the 
forests ?—Yes. . 

62488. The mortality amongst them is pretty high, due to anthrax and 
other epidemic diseases?—Yes. 

62489. Have the Government made any attempt to combat this disease 
amongst elephants? Has anything been done?—1 think this is a question 
which requires a lot of research and Government have sanctioned a 
research officer to investigate diseases of elephants. 

62490. This officer has not been appointed as yet, 1 take it?—Yes, lie has 
not yet been appointed. 

62491. Mr. Reynolds: There are three or four_dispensaries which are 
managed by the district councils, are there not?—Yes. 

62492. All are situated in municipalities?—Yes. 

62493. And the district council has no control over the municipality?—! 
believe not. 

62494. But a large proportion of the animals treated are, of necessity, 
animals from within municipal limits?—-Yes. 

62495, Do you know whether municipalities have ever been asked to 
contribute anything to the cost of these dispensaries?—Yes, they have been 
asked. 

62496. Did they agree?—Some did, some did not, 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. J. P. BULKELEY, M.A., I.E.S., Offg, Direotor of 
Publio Instruction, fcurma. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 2.—Agricultural Education. — (viii) (a) <b (l >)—Nature study 
and school plots are not a form of agricultural education but of general 
education and are perhaps even more important for non-agricultural than 
for agricultural communities. The chief difficulty in introducing them in 
Burma is that parents and children object to tbe manual labour they entail 
and to any school work which does not help children to pass public exami¬ 
nations. Government requires passes in certain examinations for admission 
to all grados of Government service and regulates the pay of clerks accord¬ 
ing to the examinations they have paasod and this is largely responsible for 
the unpopularity of school-gardens and other “ non-examination ” subjects. 

Propaganda, demonstration in selected schools, financial encourage¬ 
ment of teachers and skilled supervision will, therefore, bo needed before the 
utility of school-gardening is generally recognised. Tbe Government of 
Burma since 1st March 1925 has rolused to spend money on these objects. 
Mr. Snow’s note’* at page 167 of tbe printed collection of papers explains 
that the decision was partly due to contusion in tho minds of our Einance 
Committee between vocational and general education. 

(<;) School-farms are a device tor combining general and vocational 
education. Such devices are seldom successful. True vocational education 
is best given intensively after general education has been completed. The 
value of the vocational education given at scliool-farms would probably bo 
small as compared to their expense. As a method of general education, 
school-farms seem to me to be unsuited to tins country because they cost too 
much for general adoption, and because there are few, it any, vernacular 
middle schools to which they could be successfully attached (ride Mr. Snow’s 
note* on the Punjab Scheme at pages 108 to 170 of collected papers). Owing 
to the general prejudice in favour of literary education leading up to certifi¬ 
cates [seo above under (a) and (6)J they would bo unpopular. I do not 
think children would be attracted except by tho baits of stipends and free 
instruction in English, and the aim of children so attracted would not be 
to pursue agriculture but to escape from it. 

(xii). The first need in connection with adult education in rural tracts 
is libraries. In a poor country literacy is of little vuiuo unless literates 
have library facilities. Wo need a central provincial library with a country 
branch dealing with independent local libraries and reading-rooms, and 
controlling travelling libraries. Independent local libraries and reading- 
rooms should bo aided as at present by grants. Travelling libraries should 
consist of boxos of books circulated to honorary correspondents in villages 
for distribution (schoolmasters and other volunteors). The Baroda Library 
Sriclieme (described in the iiaroda Library Handbook, 1926), seems generally 
suitable for adoption hero. The chief difficulty in stalling a library scheme 
in Burma is tho absence of a provincial central library. Another difficulty 
is the comparatively small supply of interesting books for general reading 
in Burmese. I recommend also travelling magic lantern lectures, cinema 
shows and lecturos. Tho films, slides and lecturers, should bo suppliod by 
the Agricultural, Education and Public Hoalth Departments. Until village 
institutions are established, the village school should bo the community eontro 
for lectures and distribution of books. The Members of the lloyal Com¬ 
mission aro no doubt acquainted with tho recommendations for community 
work made by the Christian Missions Village Education Committee of 1920, 
and the work on lines recommended by that Committee of a Y.M.C.A. rural 
settlement at llamanathupuram in Mudrus. We should aim at similar 
village activities in Burma, but the chiof difficulty lies in the lack of volun¬ 
tary agencies to undertake them. In some countries (e.g., Czecho-Slovakia) 
tho State has succeeded in establishing facilities for adult education directly, 
but the co-operation and often the initiative of voluntary agencies is usually 
essential. This is specially true in countries under foreign control like 
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Burma. Christian Missionaries might undertake the work as in the Punjab, 
but X doubt if their services would now prove acceptable to villagers in 
Burma. I doubt whether indigonous voluntary associations will for some 
time to come undertake social service , in villages. My conclusion is that 
adult education in villages, as well as other village community work, must 
probably wait for the establishment of a national form of Government or 
until district councils have sufficient enlightenment and funds to undertake 
it; at present they have neither. 

Question 23.— General Education.. — (a) (t ii) <f; (b) (i) ( ii) <t- (iii). I Bhall 
deal with all these questions at once for they are closely connected. Because 
children leave school prematurely our expenditure on elementary education 
in Burma is largely wasted, and our vernacular schools are doing little to 
make the agricultural labourer or farmer a more intelligent citizen. There 
are several minor reasons and one principal reason for children leaving 
school so soon. Poverty, shortage of field labour, and absence of public opinion 
are all important factors. 1 have suggested abovo [under Question 2 (viii) 
(a) and (b)] that Government is to some extent responsible for the material 
view of education which leads to premature removal of all children who are 
not expected to become teachers or clerks. The chief reason, however, is 
bad schools. If school children were properly housed and taught they would 
stay longer at school. Children leave school mainly because they and their 
parents have justification for thinking that they are getting very little out 
of their schooling. I do not think the curriculum is much to blame or that 
much improvement will result from attempts to give it an agricultural 
bias. “Project” methods of teaching arithmetic, geography and composi¬ 
tion will certainly help, hut the need for them is only part of the general 
need for modern methods of teaching. In one respect the prospect is bright, 
for vernacular teachers all ovor Burma have recently been given greatly 
improved pay and we shall therefore get more intelligent recruits to the 
profession. As regards their training the prospect is more doubtful. So 
long as vernacular and Anglo-vernacular education is organised ns at present 
on parallel, not horizontal lines, it will ho difficult to introduce modern 
methods of teaching into vernacular schools. 

Compulsory education is the only sure cure for wastage caused by 
children leaving school prematurely, but it can bo only a gradual cure. 
Its successful introduction depends on public opinion and will, therefore, 
bo facilitated by attention to adult education [vide Question 2 (xii)]. For 
financial and other reasons, it should probably be introduced only in 
areas prepared to levy an education rate. (This is a provision of the 
Madras Elementary Education Act of 1920.) This necessary step (i.e., an 
education rate) will be greatly facilitated by the establishment of ad hon 
local education authorities as in Scotland, Madras and the Punjab. There 
will necessarily be a largo number of children unaffected for a long time 
by any Compulsory Education Bill which is suited to conditions in Burma. 
The chief utility of such a Bill will therefore ho for some time to lesson 
the wastage in existing schools. Having no experience of compulsory edu¬ 
cation except in England, I have confined my remarks t,o its connection 
with Question 23 (a) (iff) and (6) (i) (ii) and (iii) of the Questionnaire. 


Oral Evidence. 


(52497. The Chairman : Mr. Bulkelev, you aro Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in Burma ?—Yes. 

62498. W T e have, in Chapter XI of the series of papers ‘brought togother 
by the Local Government, a statement of the position of education in Burma. 
I think it gives a very complete picture, liut there are one or two questions 
about which I should like to ask you the details. In your experience, what 
is the attitude of the Burman population towards primary education P Ts 
there any hunger for itp—I think there is. It depends on localities very 
much. There is a general desire for primary education, but it varies very 
much in difforent parts of the country. 

* IS T ot reprinted. 
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02499. It occurs to me, having examined this question in other Pro¬ 
vinces in India, and from what we see in Burma, that the position of 
women in Burma, as compared to their position in other Provinces of India, 
has an important bearing on the educational problem here. Are the women 
as well educated as the men in Burma?—Not so well educated; but com¬ 
pared to Indian Provinces, the education of women is more advanced. We 
have primary schools, which we call vernacular schools; the girls do not 
stay at school so long as boys either in that class of institution or in the 
Anglo-vernacular schools, main% because they are not thinking of lucrative 
posts for which they will have to qualify by passing examinations. That 
is the chief reason which makes the educational figures for women lower than 
the figures for men. 

62500, Have you had experience in cipher Provinces of India?—None, 

62501. I am sure you have heard, over and over again, statements to 
the effect that the absence of any education among the great majority of 
the women in India has led to a great deal of relapsing into illiteracy on 
the part of the children who have left school at an early stage. It has been 
8 u g£ es ted that, if the mother were even partially literate, that tendency 
would be checked. Does your experience in Burma bear out that sugges¬ 
tion?—I think the illiteracy of the mother does, to some extent, encourage 
the relapse of the child into illiteracy. We have only about twenty-two 
per cent of our school population attending recognised schools. The vast 
majority of the population get their ability to read and write in unrecognised 
schools (monastic schools). Now, the monastic schools do not ordinarily 
accept girls. That is a feature of the situation which has kept hack the 
education of the girls. I ought to have mentioned it before. Consequently, 
the mother of the village child is often illiterate. Perhaps there was no school 
to which she could go because sho would not attend the local pongyi school. 

62502. Where the mother in rural Burma is partially or wholly literate, 
is it found that books or newspapers or other reading materials are used in 
the home?—I am afraid I am not sufficiently acquainted with village life to 
answer with any certainty. In recent years there has been a considerable 
increase in the circulation of vernacular newspapers, and that circulation 
has brought reading material into a number of homes; but beyond the news¬ 
papers thore is not much reading matter to be found in them. 

62503. Is the demand for female education as active as the demand for 
male education?—I do not think it is, because the demand is to a great 
extent influenced by a desire to qualify for salaried posts which are open 
to men rather than to women. 

62504. Is there any demaud for adult education?—So far it has not 
expressed itself; hut I think if you provided facilities for adult education 
you would find there was a demand. There is undoubtedly a great demand 
in the cities; but that is not a problem connected with the Burman; it is 
a problem connected with the Indians; in a city like this there is a gveat 
demand for adult education among them. The kind of adult education that 
they want is really vocational; they want English, especially to increase their 
chances of earning money. 

62505. There is a large demand for the teaching of English in rural 
schools?—A very strong demand. I find it difficult to understand it; but 
there it is, undoubtedly. 

62506. Can you account for it?—I can only account for it by the ease 
with which the people who knew a certain amount of English found posts, 
until comparatively recent years. There is also a prevalent feeling that a 
person knowing English goes up in the social scale. 

62507. Do you think that the view that a person knowing a certain 
amount of English, has the right to expect a post, or at least is not expected 
to handle a plough, is likely to grow less when seventy-five per cent of the 
people in the rural areas are equipped with literacy?—I should think it 
is hound to grow less, but during the process there will be a lot of bitter 
disappointment. 

62508. I think that idea has derived its strength from the fact that you 
mentioned, namely that only a small number of the people were available 
for posts which require a knowledge of English; but when the percentage 
of literate people increases, the number obtaining posts is hound to grow 
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loss in proportion, to the total of literate persons?—Yes; I would like to add 
something to what I said as to the causes of the demand, I think it is un¬ 
doubtedly true that even a slight knowledge of English is of great help 
to people in the baxaars to send telegrams, to read telegrams and to 
understand accounts. 

62509. I do not know whether you euro to add anything to the state¬ 
ment in Chapter XI of tho collection of official papers, as to the bearing 
of the monastical system of education on rural welfare? Did you prepare 
that paper?—No; I had nothing to do with it. * 

62510. It appears to bo the view of the writer that monastic education 
suffers from very great limitations in certain directions?—That is true. 

62511. lias any successful attempt ever been made to improve that 
particular typo of school?—Many attempts have been made, with varying 
success. I was concerned with such attempts for many years and have spent 
much time in monastic schools. For the last fifty yoars we have tried to 
register those schools and to bring, them into our system. About three years 
ago, a committee was appointed to go into the question of vernacular educa¬ 
tion, and the efforts to bring the monastic schools into our system was checked 
by the recommendation of that committee. Also, tho now local educational 
authorities established under the Rural Self-Government Act of 1921 have, 
on the whole, been averse to registering monastic schools. Thero is a feeling 
among a great many Burmans that monks should not take too much part in 
secular affairs. I have known many monks who would be willing to register 
their schools, but they were deterred from doing so by public opinion. 

62512, Is thero any hope, do you think, that these monastic schools 
might improve substantially in their efficiency?—Thero is loss hope now 
than five years ago, bocause, as Mr. Snow says somewhere in his note, the 
monks are more interested now in politics and other activities, and less 
interested in secular teaching, than they used to be, and the feeling that it 
is their duty to do a certain amount of teaching is, I think, not so common 
as it was. The question is hound up with any attempt we may make, here, 
to introduce any form of compulsory education; it is a complicated problem. 

62513. You have a Compulsion Act in this Province?—No; we are think¬ 
ing about it; in fact I have orders to prepare a scheme. 

62514, In pages 165-166 of the collection of papers written by Govern¬ 
ment officials, reasons are given for the view taken that the Punjab system 
of agricultural training in schools is not suitable, at this moment of Burmese 
evolution, for transplantation into Burma in its entirety. Do you take the 
view that, in tho future, something more closely approximating to the Punjab 
system, might bo found suitablo for Burma? Do you think it is a question 
of development?—I have an open mind on that question. I share Mr. 
Snow’s view, generally against attempting to introduce definite vocational 
training in ordinary schools, though I would welcome any introduction of 
so-called vocational subjects which I was convinced would enrich the ordi¬ 
nary curriculum for purposes of general education. 

62515. Are you satisfied Tn your own mind that the Punjab system, so 
far as middle schools go, is vocational?—No, I am not. In fact, I am 
assured that it is not. 

62516. I misunderstood your answer?—I know the intention is not to 
make it vocational. But 1 am afraid if wo introduce) it hero, at any rate, 
with the staff we havo in tho schools and for supervision, it would tend to 
be more vocational than generally educative. I would rather start with 
effective encouragement of school gardening, and work up to tho farms by 
degrees, feeling our way. 

62517. Your teachers would have to be efficient in the teaching of nature 
study, before you could have very much gardening?—Tt depends on what 
you mean by nature study. I think, if they garden well and get the plants 
to grow and the children to understand how they grow, the amount of 
nature study required is not very heavy. It depends on the degree of effi¬ 
ciency you have in mind. I would not require more efficiency in natural 
science than ought to be quite easy to give during training in Normal 
school. 
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■ 62518. I am not suggesting any scientific equipment. I am thinking of 
the difficulty of teaching gardening to small children in such a way as 
really to intexest them, really to excite their imagination, and really to 
leave something with them?—Yes, that is a difficulty. 

62519. It always appeal's to me that that is not as easy as at first 
sight one might suppose. Meantime, nature study and school plots do not 
exist?—They exist, but they have been checked by Government’s refusal of 
financial aid. We had a small department looking after school gardening, 
an Assistant Inspector provided by the Agricultural Department, with a 
small staff of trained Sub-Inspectors, and it was their business to carry on 
propaganda, demonstration and encouragement. My department concluded 
that the time had come to make a further step, and to encourage the 
teachers by some addition to their salary, if they taught school gardening 
well. We went up to Government thi’ee yeai's ago, I think (I do not 
remember exactly), with a scheme to do that. The iesult was that our 
school gardening department, by which I mean the Assistant Inspector and 
Sub-Inspectoi’s, were all taken away, and wo have given no encouragement 
since, except a few prizes and seeds. We had made a promising beginning, 
but,it was checked. We had done enough to show that school gardening 
can be made quite successful in Burma. 

62520. Do you think that this prejudice against school plots is likely 
to wane, and that it may be more easy in future to get the necessary 
funds?—I think so; particularly if this Commission passed a recommenda¬ 
tion to that effect. In this Province a scheme of the kind depends on the 
Finance Committee of the Legislative Council; it has to go before it, and 
it is difficult to revive a scheme once rojeeted. 

62521. Are you familiar with the school at PyinmanaP—No, I have not 
seen it. 

62522. Do you know about it?—-Not very much. 

62523. How about the aptitude of the Burmese for arithmetic? Is that 
considerable?—It is average; it is no better and no worse than in other 
races. 

62524. Has the ordinary housewife any simple method of keeping her 
accounts?—I should say they are efficiently kept in her head; hor head is 
very good at figures. 

62525. The, Itaja of ParlaMmedi: In answer to Question 2 ( viii) (a), 
you say that these school plots are of very little use to the hoys, becauso 
their aim is to qualify for clerkships. Do the plots appeal to the girls?—I 
did not say that the plots were of no use to the boys. I said that they 
were not as popular as ono would like them to be, because of the feeling 
that the hoys need literary subjects. You ask whether they appeal more 
to the girls. I do not think there is any difference. 

62526. One knows how interested the girls are in flower gardening?— 
Both boys and girls are interested in gardening, if it is at all well done. 
That is my experience. I do not think there is much difference between 
the boys and the girls. 

62527. As far as increasing the period of education for girls is concerned, 
would it improve matters if they were separated from the boys, if they 
had separato institutions and women teachei-s?—It would undoubtedly keep 
the girls longer at school and lengthen the girls’ school life. There is 
a feeling in Burma, as in many other countries, that co-education works 
up to a certain age, but after that age, people very often take away the 
girls from school simply because there is no special girls’ school. I agree 
with you there. 

62528. Are there qualified women available to take up these appoint¬ 
ments in girls’ schools?—Yes, a large number. We have perhaps as many 
women teachers as men. 

62529. So, you can start separate girls’ schools?—The difficulty is 
mainly financial. So long as your village schools are, as at present, 
mainly confined to the first four standards, the necessity does not arise; 
the co-education system .works well, besides being economical. 

62530. Is there difficulty in getting the required financial aid from 
people responsible for the improvement of gilds’ education?—There is some 
difficulty in getting financial aid for any educational scheme; I have found 
it so since I became connected with education. 
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62531. Has there been any change since the Reforms? What is the 
financial effect of the Reforms?—The reform that has made, most difference 
to village schools was the reform of local self-government, in 1921, when 
the district school boards, which are committees of the district councils, 
were placed in control of vernacular education. They have been sadly 
straitened for funds, except for a very few districts ever since then, and 
they have been unable to do much more than carry on the schools which 
they had. 

62532. Can you give us an idea how many girls’ schools there are at 
present, or are there none at all?—I could find the information quickly 
but 1 do not carry it in my head. However, the .information I could get 
for you would be* of little value. We are ordered by the Government 
of India to make certain returns, every year, of boys’ schools and girls’ 
schools, and we do so. As 1 have already said, the vast majority of our 
vernacular schools are co-educational, and so it happens that a school may 
be one year classed as a boys’ school, because it has three more boys in it 
than girls, and the next year be classed as a girls’ school because there 
are three more girls than boys. Hence, the classification is not of very 
great value. The village school is generally a co-educational school. 

62533. There is no attempt made to have separate vernacular schools 
for girls and boys?—There are many attempts, 

62534. To create separate institutions?—Yes; such attempts have 
generally been made in a village or small town, where there is an efficient 
monastic school; then the need arises for a separate girls’ school; but there 
are not many of them. 

62535. You have got the material for the teaching staff, and with more 
financial aid you could increase the number of vernacular girls’ schools?— 
Yes. 

62536. You say on page 135 “ Because children leave school prematurely 
our expenditure on elementary education in Burma is largely wasted, and 
our vernacular schools are doing tittle to make the agricultural labourer or 
farmer a more intelligent citizen.” Are there good translated books in 
the vernacular?—Good for what purposes? 

62537. As sources from which people can improve their knowledge?— 
Yes. The books are not ideal, but they are certainly a great deal better 
than nothing and some of them are quite useful books. That is the reason 
why I stated that the wastage caused by children leaving school prematurely 
is the chief reason of failure. 

62538. Do you seo that the curriculum in those schools tends to give 
education an agricultural bias?—We have been doing something in that 
direction. The vernacular readers published in recent years have chapters 
on elementary science and agriculture. There is a good deal of that kind 
of matter. We might do more. My own opinion is, however, that you 
want the right teachers first, and that the best books in the world will 
not effect much unless you have teachers who understand how to adapt 
their teaching to local needs. Local needs in the way of teaching material 
vary with the environment of the children, and there is a great difference 
in the environment of the children in different parts of Burma, say, in 
the dry zone and the delta: so that one set of books would not suffice, even 
if books were sufficient in themselves to meet the problem. We want better 
trained teachers who understand modern methods. 


62539. Do you insist on having a good percentage of trained teachers 
in your school?—We do our best to obtain them. 

62540. In the training that the teachers have to undergo, is there 
provision for this bias teaching?—I wish there was more; the training is 
by no means ideal but we hope to improve it. 

62541. Sir James MacKenna: Can you give the Commission any idea 
of the increase of expenditure on education in Burma in the last five 
years?—Yes, it steadily rose during the quinquennium, as the following 
figures will show : — 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 


RS. 

1,16,50,220 

1,35,41,419 

1,45,61,053 

1,72,41,598 

1.93,83,804 
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62542. So that in these five years it has increased from 116 lakhs to 
193 lakhs?—Yes. 

62643. In what grades of education was the bulk of this increase?—The 
figures I have quoted refer to all expenditure on education and include 
heavy expenditure on the University. I am afraid 1 cannot give you the 
corresponding figures for vernacular education offhand; I could get them. 

62544. But there has been a considerable increase in expenditure?—A 
very great increase, owing to the introduction, two years ago, of a very 
liberal salary scale. 

62545. What is your. salary scale now in the primary schools ?—I have 
got it here— 

Teachers with high school certificate get lls. 70—4—90. 

Teachers with a middle school certificate get Its, 50—4—70. 

There are two elementary certificates— 

Elementary A with ten years’ completed service gets Its. 40—2—50. 

Elementary A with less than ten years’ service gets Rs. 30— 2 —40. 

Elementary B, an inferior certificate, gets Rs. 25—1—30. 

All uncertificated teachers get 11s. 25. 

English teachers in vernacular schools got Its. 60—4—80. 

To onable local educational authorities to pay those salaries, Govern¬ 
ment have had to increase its contributions to them very largely. 

62546. I suppose this increase of salaries will lead to an improvement 
ir. the class of teacher?—It is undoubtedly doing so already. 

62547. And that will ultimately, I presume and hope, lead to an 
improvement in the standard of education?—Yes. 

62548. In India we were told frequently with reference to the question 
of women teachers, who, after all, of course for small children are the 
best agency, that there are difficulties in sending them out to lonely 
villages and placing them away from their own homes. Does that 
difficulty arise to any extent with regard to Burmese women teachers?— 
Constantly. We obviate it to some extent by our system of element ary 
training classes training people for the elementary certificates I have 
just mentioned; it is not a highly efficient method of training but it has 
the advantage that we can, at any time, put down one' of these classes 
for a year or two in any locality; so wo train the teachers near their own 
schools and they go back to the schools that they came from. 

62549. That probably lias an indirect advantage too, has it not, that 
the person has local knowledge?—I think so. There are many advantages 
in the system. The disadvantage, of course, is that when you want experts 
on such subjects as physical training, social hygiene, or school gardening, 
it is difficult to supply them: you can only attach one teacher to each of 
these small institutions, The advantage is that they are elastic and easy 
to move. 

62550. I suppose, that from the point of view of elementary education, 
your educationalists would prefer to be left alone to develop a literary 
type of education rather than be befogged with all sorts of new sugges¬ 
tions?—That is not true at all. 

62551. You do not mind them?—Not at all, we welcome them, because 
we have got to do something to make our schools hold the pupils and 
suggestions of that kind may be helpful. 

62552. Professor Qangulee : Your primary schools are one-teacher 
schools?—A great many of them are, I am afraid, but by no means all; it is 
impossible to say offhand, but I should say the majority certainly are 
not one-teacher schools; the majority probably have two or three teachers. 

62553. What would be the average number of students in a primary 
school?—I am afraid I cannot answer that question either offhand; at a 
guess I should say twenty; it might be more. I am certain of this, that 
in the last three years the figure has risen considerably. I have not been 
touring vernacular schools for some years and probably my figure of twenty 
may be out of date. I have noticed in recent reports that the average 
size of schools is rising. 

62554. With the increase of salaries of teachers, do you also raise the 
standard of teaching-training?—I am afraid wo have not yet; we hope to. 
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62555. In stating the reasons for the premature removal of school 
children, you said the chief reason is had schools?—Yes. 

62556. How many School Inspectors have you at present?—Nine; seven 
are Inspectors in charge of an area generally coinciding with a Commis¬ 
sioner’s Division. 

62557. So that I think you are under-staifed there?—Yes, I think we 
are. 

62558. You cannot expect one Inspector to be able to inspect all the 
schools in a big Division?—These Inspectors have many subordinates. 
Assistant Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. Roughly, I 
should say we have a Deputy Inspector in charge of every fifty schools; 
that is what we aim at and we get somewhero near that. 

62559. What are the qualifications of these inspecting officers?—We 
have the four grades of inspecting officers which I have just mentioned. 
The last grade is moribund. To which of the other three are you 
referring p 

62560. I am referring to the first grade, the Inspectors?—The Inspector 
is supposed to be the most highly qualified man we can recruit. The 
Inspectors were all, until the Lee Commission recommendations, supposed 
to be members of the Indian Educational Service. There has been, as 
you no doubt ‘know’, a gap between the Lee Commission recommendations 
and the provision of any scheme to take the place of the Indian Educational 
Service. Recruitment has stopped and some of our Inspectors now are 
subordinates officiating who would never have been promoted to the Indian 
Educational Service; so the standard of inspecting has certainly suffered 
through that period of waiting for a new Superior Provincial Service. 

62561. Your definite opinion is that the standard of efficiency in 
inspecting has suffered?—The standard of efficiency among Inspectors has, 
hut in the lower ranks it has improved considerably. As regards the 
Inspectors only, the standard has gone down. 

62562. The Subordinate Inspectors are all Burmans?—Practically all, 
not quite all. 

62563. Have you a text-book committee?—-Yes. 

62564. Speaking of premature removal of children, you say tho 
Government is to some extent responsible for the material view of 
education which leads to promature removal of all children who aro not 
expected to become teachers or clerks. What is actually in your mindP—I 
Understand that our Government are no more to biamo in that respect 
than any other Indian Government. You aro probably acquainted with 
the regulations called Clerkship Rules? That is what 1 am referring to. 
I think they exist in every Province. I have our Clerkship Rules here; 
for instance: “No person shall be appointed to be an apprenticed clerk 
until ho produces a certificate of having passed the seventh standard 
examination, vernacular or Anglo-vernacular.’’ “No person, not being a 
Government servant, shall be appointed direct to a clerkship on a pay of 
Rs. 100 or over until he has passed the high school examination.” And 
he cannot be promoted in his office beyond a certain grade until he has 
passed the high school examination; and so it goes on. In the Secretariat 
here, we have a higher grade of clerks, with special pay tor graduates, 
and non-graduates. That is what I am referring to. 

62565. When you spealt of the material view of education, you are 
referring to these rules?—Yes, I think the insistence on these rules has 
encouraged people to take a material view of education. We have 
encouraged them, as it were, to set up false gods, the worship of which 
has not encouraged respect for learning; that is what I feel. 

62566, How do you connect this material view of education, for which 
you make the Government responsible, with the premature removal of 
children from school?—The connection is this: they do not go to school 
for learning; they go to school in the hope of passing the seventh standard 
and the tenth standard later and so qualifying for posts. If they have 
no particular influence to help them to get posts, or if they are not 
particularly bright children, they leave very soon, instead of going on 
long enough to get some good out of their schooling. 

62567. Are you familiar with the Moga system of education ?—I have 
read a good deal about it and I spoke for some time with Mr. McKee 
when ho came here. 
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62608. How many teachers in your primary schools are familiar with 
the “project” method used at Moga?—The name ‘project method’ is 
pretty well-known, because Mr. McKee conducted a well-attended con¬ 
ference on it, and people have moved about since and talked about the project 
method; but whether the ordinary primary teacher connects it with the 
Moga system is very doubtful. Many of them have very vague ideas about 
the project method; so have a good many people besides our teacher's. 

62569. You are not trying to introduce this method?—I consider the 
encouragement of the project method part of the general introduction of 
modern methods of teaching; we are doing our best and hope to do better. 

62570. On this question of compulsory education, how do you propose 
to finance your scheme for compulsory education?—From what I know 
about our provincial funds, I do not think it would be possible to finance 
it without further' taxation, and I think that taxation should take the 
form of a special education rate, so that people should know what they 
are paying for. 

62571. An education-cess?—Yes. 

62572. Like that proposed in Bengal?—I think so. 

62573. What is the attitude of the district councils towards such a 
measure?—The district councils are so straitened for funds to carry on 
their existing institutions that 1 do not suppose that they have given 
much thought to it. 

62574. Do I understand that the transfer of the control of vernacular 
education to the local bodies has not proved satisfactory?—To my mind 
it has proved a success, on tho 'whole, from every point of view except 
the financial. At the time of the change, the financial adjustment neces¬ 
sary had not been sufficiently thought out and it has not yet been per¬ 
fected. Becently a “Permanent Settlement” of Provincial contributions to 
district councils lias been arrived at and that permanent settlement is 
intended to place the district councils in as good a financial position as 
regards their resources and liabilities as they were in 1923, before the Act 
came in. That means that district councils which have not got surplus 
funds (that is, the majority of district councils) are given special Provincial 
contributions in order to enable them to pay the teachers which they had in 
1923 at the superior rate which has recently been introduced. So that 
the contributions hav_e boen largo but not large enough to enable most of 
these unfortunate local educational authorities to embark on any new 
schemes or open any new schools. That lias discouraged them considerably. 
It was a pity that that happened in the early days of their taking on 
this responsibility. In other ways, apart from tho financial side, the 
transfer has on the whole been a success, mainly because it has increased 
local interest in education in a remarkable way. 

62575. It is gratifying to see that you attach a great deal of impor¬ 
tance to adult education; and the Baroda Library Scheme .in your judg¬ 
ment seems suitable for adoption in Burma. The initiative ill the case 
of the Baroda Library Scheme came from the Government. Do you pro¬ 
pose that such a movement should be initiated by the Government of 
Burma?—I am shy of any schemes for adult education initiated by 
Government in this country in the present state of public opinion, but I 
think a library scheme can safely be initiated. The reason why I object 
to Government initiating schemes for adult education is that it is liable to 
be suspected of propaganda. Suspicious people are, however, not likely to 
have the same objection to our merely providing local libraries with books 
and for that reason 1 have come to tho conclusion that Provincial authorities 
ought to take the first move in a library scheme. I think it is a matter 
of such national importance at jiresent that it ought not to be left to the 
local authorities as they are now. 

62576. Speaking about voluntary agencies to undertake adult education, 
you say there is a lack of such agencies in Burma. Are you familiar 
with University students?—I know a good many of them. 

62577. Do you see any indication of their taking up adult education 
as is done in the West?—I see several indications but that would not 
help the villagers. We have, for instance, a high school in Bangoon 
which runs its own night school. That happens in many parts of India. 
University students would do the same in the towns but they cannot get 
at the villages. In Madras, they have student societies for making inquiries 
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into village conditions; that is excellent but I think it is going to help 
the students more than the villagers, 

62578, The Madras scheme has been initiated by the Christian missions 
and, as far as I can make out, they are successful. If the Christian mis¬ 
sionaries could undertake that work in Madras, why do you say that 
you doubt if they would prove acceptable to the Burma villagers p—Rural 
Burma took to politics quite recently and suddenly and, in my opinion, 
political agitation has made the Burmese villager less friendly to 
foreigners and non-Buddhists than used to be the case. There is an 
unfortunate connection between politics and religion and, therefore, a 
missionary who is not a Buddhist is not likely to be welcomed as a helper 
in the villages in the present state of feeling. That is my personal opinion, 

62579. Burma is not so politically conscious as Madras for instance, but 
Madras people welcome missionary enterprise?—That is probably because 
Madras people have been taking an interest in politics for many years. 
Burma has only recently started. 

62580. Referring to adult education, you say that your conclusion is 
that that work must probably wait for the establishment of a national 
form of Government or until district councils have sufficient enlighten¬ 
ment and funds to undertake it. What do you exactly mean by the 
establishment of a national form of Government P— I mean a form of 
Government which gives less impression of alien domination. It is my 
experience that if people suspect their Government (as they are likely 
to do if they have an alien form of Government), it is, a dangerous thing 
for tho Government itself to attempt adult education. Suspicions of 
political propaganda have been an important factor in the history of 
adult education. Take the work of the Educational Association in 
England. It has had a very line record but it has not had the support 
it ought to have received because it was unjustly suspected of political 
propaganda. It is largely iny study of adult education in England and 
other countries that has prevented me from recommending Government 
to move first in regard to adult education classes in this country. 

62581. Mr. Kamat: It has been claimed that in the Punjab the move¬ 
ment for adult schools has made some progress. Have you heard about 
itp—I have read and heard a great deal about it. 

62582. There the initiative is taken chiefly by Government; is that 
the case?—I believe so. 

62583. According to ■ your principle, in England and in other places 
wherever the Government initiative comes in there is suspicion. How do 
you account for the success in the Punjab? There, under Government 
initiative, some progress has been made?—I do not know the Punjab well 
enough to reply. There are exceptions to every rule and I suspect the 
explanation is that you have had there an exceptionally enthusiastic set 
of educational officers who have somehow managed to get the confidence 
of tho people and public opinion. Officials have not been so fortunate in 
winning tho confidence of the people here. 

62584. It has been officially stated that the monastic schools are a 
great difficulty in the way of introducing compulsory education. Would 
you explain in what respect they are a stumbling block to this measure P— 
There are two ways of bringing them in. One is to find out that any 
one who attends these monastic schools, satisfies the requirements of the 
Act. The difficulty then would be that most monastic schools are not 
registered and object to supervision and so you do not know whether your 
children are getting education worth having or not. As regards the 
quality of the secular education, all that you would know is that it is 
probably much worse than tho education in the recognised schools. The 
other alternative is to make provision in the list of exceptions which 
exists in every Compulsory Education Act I have seen (e.g., that pupils 
need not go to schools if they live a mile away from a recognised school). 
You may include an exception covering all children attending any 
monastic school. The difficulty will then be that you have no control or 
supervision over these schools and if anybody wishes to evade the Act he 
has simply got to say, ‘ My son goes to so and so’s school ’. That is why 
monastic schools constitute a serious difficulty in connection with compul¬ 
sory educati6n. 
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62585. But you have recognised a certain percentage of monastic 
schools?—Yes; such schools present no difficulty, they are recognised 
schools but, as stated in Mr. Snow’s general summary * of the situation, 
they are comparatively a small and decreasing number. 

62586. Has any definite attempt been made to induce a few enlightened 
people in charge of these monastic schools to fall in with your recommenda¬ 
tions, for instance, to introduce arithmetic, so that they could satisfy 
your standard of a recognised school?—We have been working hard at 
that ever since I camo to this Province twenty-one years ago. We have 
had, during my term of service, men on special duty going round to these 
monastic schools and their efforts have met with considerable success. 

62587. Supposing then you start compulsory primary education, eithor 
you have to ignore the whole of this foundation of village schools which 
exists in this Province or you have to start on entirely new foundations. 
Which of these two things would you prefer?—1 do not see the alternative. 
We need neither ignore the existing schools altogether nor stdrt on entirely 
now foundations. I want to make our Act of such a kind that it embraces 
both types of schools and I have suggested what seem the only two ways 
of doing it. If we have a Comjiulsory Education Act, we shall certainly 
have to include these monastic schools and we shall have to accept some 
form of certificate from some local authorities that the children are attend¬ 
ing monastic schools. 

62588. You are prepared to recognise a certain proportion for the 
purpose of the Act?—Then you would have a puzzling confusion in your 
Act between fully recognised schools and schools recognised only for the 
purpose of this Act. It would make it extremely difficult to draft. 

62589. Out of these monastic schools are there any receiving aid from 
Government?—A considerable number. It is stated in the printed hand¬ 
book* on page 163, that they have decreased, since 1921-22, from 1,890 
with 80,900 pupils to 1,184 with 69,600 pupils. These figures are for 
recognised and inspected monastic schools. 

62590. It has been suggested that there is no discipline in these monas¬ 
tic schools. Does that mean discipline according to the standard laid 
down by your department or is there no system of discipline according to 
the Buddhistic or Burmese standard?—I cannot say what it means because 
I have never made that statement, nor do I know who has made it. 

62591. You will find the reference on page 104* whore it is stated that 
discipline is non-existent and the average attendance is only twelve per 
school. I want to know what is meant by that expression 1 discipline is 
non-existent’P—I should say it is a rhetorical exaggeration. The discipline 
is very different from the kind of discipline which peoplo expect in an 
ordinary school. Sometimes I think the discipline is very severe indeed. 
It is rather spasmodic than continuous. 

62592. My own idea is that the Buddhistic religion lays down a certain 
amount of discipline ?—I too would not accept the literal statement that 
discipline is non-existent in monastic schools. 

62593, It has been stated in the official papers submitted to us that 
the Punjab system of having agricultural training in the middle schools 
is impossible in Burma. I want some further explanation from you re¬ 
garding this view?—It is impossible at present, simply because wo have 
so few middle schools, large enough for farms to be attached to them. 
That really is the practical difficulty. You will find the figures for that in 
Mr. Snow's statement. I think the average number in the middle depart¬ 
ment of a middle school is eight and you surely cannot provide a farm 
for eight children. 'The larger raiddlo schools are in towns and not in the 
villages, sq that it would be difficult to provide them with farms. That 
is our practical difficulty. 

62594. Sir Thomas Middleton : Has your attention been drawn to the 
short courses for adolescents which the Agricultural Department is ex¬ 
perimenting with in this Province?—No. 

62595. You have not seen these experiments?—No, I have not been 
consulted about them and I have not seo'n any description of them. 1 
have only been officiating in this post for six w'eeks. Before that time 1 
would not be likely to hear about any scheme of that kind. 

* A Collection of Papers written by Government Officials for the 
Commission—Not reprinted. 
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62596. In answer to Question 2 (c), you say that school-farms are a device 
for combining general and vocational education and that such devices are 
seldom successful?—Yes. 

62597. You obviously distrust any attempt to combine vocational edu¬ 
cation wtih general education?—I think I do but not from experience, 
because I have seen few experiments of the kind. I distrust it simply 
from my reading of authorities on the subject. I will admit that the 
objections to technical education in the ordinary school are generally from 
people who are considering workshop or industrial instruction rather than 
farm work, and there is a stronger case against it there because mani¬ 
pulative skill in commercialised technical education becomes so mechanical 
that it does not require much intelligence and very often definitely dis¬ 
courages thinking. I think that is one of the reasons for the pretty 

general fear of introducing commercialised vocational education into 

schools as they have done in the Philippines. But I will admit that the 
objection is not so strong in connection with agriculture. I myself have 
an open mind on it. 

62598. Take the converse proposition: What is your view of giving 

some general education in such vocational schools as may be found in this 
Province?—I think that is essential. I have attended conferences, in 

England, of people interested in adolescent education, and I have read 
carefully the Report on ‘The Education of the Adolescent’ by the Consul¬ 
tative Committee of the Board of Education. The need for including 
general education in vocational schools is now generally admitted. It 
is very wrong to take any one in his ’teens and give him technical education 
without continuing his general education. 

62599. In Burma, there would seem to be a special reason for giving 
some general education inasmuch as your three R’s in the monastic 
schools omit arithmetic?—That is true. 

62600. So that if a young Burmese _ cultivator went to a farm school 
he would have to learn arithmetic?—Yes," that is so. 

62601. I am interested in your recommendation for country libraries. 
It seems to me, at any rate, that the conditions in Burma are just the 
conditions in which these libraries are likely to bo most useful. You have 
a relatively widespread hut very weak form of literacy?—I quite agree; 
the chief difficulty is the paucity of books. I understand that has been 
overcome to some extent in tho Punjab by departmental co-operation in 
producing pamphlets. A few months ago we carefully collected books 
suitable for school libraries, in Burmese, I have a printed list here, it 
contains only 85 books and in order to prepare this list we had an export 
working hand; and then we found that about a third of them were out 
of print. We certainly need more books very badly. 

62602. In the case of the Baroda Library to which you refer, there 
is a very much longer list of vernacular books available than the list you 
have?—I fear that is so. 

62603. Tho object of my question was to ascertain whether the cost 
of libraries was holding you back in Burma?—I do not think that it is 
the cost; the fact of the matter is that nobody has so far formulated a 
scheme. We have not got a central library and that is a serious difficulty. 

62604. It is quite essential for the working of such a scheme that you 
should have a central library?—Yes; we have got The Bernard Free 
Library, but there is no room in its building for a country department. 

62605. The Baroda Library has been specially equipped for “circulating” 
work and the scheme works with great smoothness?—So I understand and 
I hop© that we may he able to send some one there to take their librarian’s 
course with a view to organising a similar scheme here. They offer to 
train librarians from other parts of India. 

62606. There is just one point arising out of your answer to Question 
23 (a): “Government is to some extent responsible for the material view 
of education.” Is that not purely accidental? Is it not the fact that 
Government is a large employer, and that any large employer of labour 
must be responsible to some extent for material considerations in the 
view and outlook of persons undergoing training?—The passage refers 
to the use made of school examinations in the Clerkship Rules which I 
mentioned a little while ago. 
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62607. Is it not, in a sense, accidental?—I know of no other large 
employer of labour who takes two school examinations and makes a man’s 
salary for life depend on which he passed, often before he was eighteen. 

62608. You definitely object to such rules?—Yes. Commercial firms 
have their own examinations or recognise the examinations of some poly¬ 
technic or commercial institute. They fix a man’s salary according to hiB 
ability, after trying him. That is just what we cannot do in the Govern¬ 
ment offices. If the man does not pass the requisite school examinations 
we cannot promote him. So the public thinks altogether too much of 
school examinations. 

62609. Mr. Calvert: You have, I think, read the evidence* given heforo 
us by Sir George Anderson?—I have read it but rather hurriedly. 

62610. Do you agree generally with the policy he enunciates?—I cannot 
remember it well enough; 1 would rather not say that I do. 

62611. There is some criticism of the Punjab scheme in the notes sub¬ 
mitted by Mr. Snow which seems to me to be based upon a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the scheme?—Mr. Snow took the view that the Punjab scheme was 
an attempt to combine definite vocational education with general educa¬ 
tion. I understand that is not so but I think that some printed publica¬ 
tions of the Punjab Government encouraged that view. For instance, 1 
have got hero Sir George Anderson’s ‘ lteport on the progress of education 
in the Punjab for 1925-26.’ On page 48 there is this passage, “Vocational 
training—Agriculture. In the matter of vocational training there is not 
much to add to the remarks which were made in last year’s report. The 
popularity of the farm and gardens attached to schools for practical work 
tend to strengthen the contention that vocational training should he im¬ 
parted alongside the general training and should not be given in separate 
schools,” Then on page 171 of the same report under “Vocational training 
treated in more detail”: “The experience gained during these years has 
brought home the truth of the principle that to be successful vocational 
training should be associated with,' and not divorced from, general educa¬ 
tion.” If Mr. Snow misunderstood the intention of the Punjab scheme 1 
think he had some excuse in view of the two quotations which I have just 
given you. I have looked up these quotations and read them in order to 
explain Mr. Snow’s view, which T think is understandable. 

62612. Sir Thomas Middleton: I think that in the report you have 
quoted ‘Vocational’ means pre-vocational?—I think so; if the word ‘pro¬ 
vocations! ’ had been used in connection with the farm schools, Mr. Snow 
would have written differently about it. 

62613. Mr. Calvert: The object should be to use agriculture as a means 
of mental discipline and training?—I am of that opinion, and Mr. Snow 
would be too. I think it is mainly confusion of terms which has caused 
a misunderstanding. 

62614, Then Mr. Snow refers to a fow exceptionally expensive show 
schools. I think Sir George Anderson in his evidence,* which you have read, 
said that the cost per pupil was almost nil? —Mr, Snow had not had the 
advantage of reading that evidence when he wrote that note. For a long 
time the Punjab experiment was confined to four or five schools which were 
far from paying their way. The part of Mr. Snow’s note which you quote 
is re-printed from an old one, written quite early in the history of the 
Punjab scheme. 

62615. Am I correct in gathering that you regard compulsion as chiefly 
valuable to stop wastage rather than to bring the last boy in the last 
village to school?—T entirely agree with you there and with all that part 
of Sir George Anderson’s evidence.* I agree with him as to the danger 
of school attendance officers, 

62616. Apart from compulsion, it is difficult to conceive of any alter¬ 
native method of stopping this 1 extraordinary wastage?—Yes, 

62617. Do you have, in Burma, women teachers for boys?—Yes, 

62618, Are they paid less than men teachers?—No; they are paid on 
the same scale as the men. 

62619. So that the fact that female teachers are available is not giving 
any financial relief?—No; it is not. 

62620. Is there any special reason why women are paid the same rates 
as men in Burma, whereas in most countries they are paid lower rates?— 


* See Volume VIII (Punjab Evidence). 
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I cannot think of a reason, except that Burmese ladies figure very largely 
in commerce and social life and get their own way in a great many things. 

02621. Mr. Reynolds : In your answer to a part of Question 2, you men¬ 
tion that parents and children object to the manual labour entailed in 
nature study and school-gardening. In answer to another part of Ques¬ 
tion 2, you speak of the children of agriculturists being attracted to 
school not to pursue agriculture but to escape from it?—In the passage to 
which you refer I said that might happen; I did not say tiiat it does 
happen. 

62622. Is it your experience, as it has been my experience, that there 
is a very sharp distinction between an illiterate person who will condescend 
to work with his hands and a person who has a smattering of education 
and will refuse to touch a spade?— I cannot say that I have noticed it 
much myself; I have not come across the second class in Burmese villages. 
Many of our vernacular school-masters, when they knew that the Deputy 
Inspectors and Inspectors wanted them to take to gardening, did so, they 
sweated at it and made the children sweat at it too. I have very seldom 
hoard those men objecting to school-gardening on that ground. 

62623. You have not come across cases as T have, where fifty or sixty 
men who had studied up to the seventh standard refused to carry a spade 
a hundred yards through a street in the town to work in a football field, 
because they were afraid they would he laughed at?—No, but I can imagine 
that happening. 

62624. Do you think any attempt to introduce vernacular teaching 
beyond the second standard would be likely to be coupled with a reluc¬ 
tance to carry on their' agricultural pursuits? Do you think that that 
would bo one of the first difficulties to be encountered P—If you taught 
much English, yes; if you did not teach English, I do not think the diffi¬ 
culty would be serious. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Major G. G. JOLLY, C.I.E., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., D.T.M. & H„ 
I.M.S., Officiating Director of Publio Health, Burma. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 22.— Co-opebation. — (b) (iv) I accept the need for establishing 
such societies, but would urge that a necessary preliminary is the formation 
of a district health service under the district councils without which such 
societies are likely to be ineffective so far as the improvement of health 
conditions is concerned. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Bubal Population. — (a) Suggestions for 
improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of the general 
well-being and prosperity of the rural population. 

The villager in Burma passes his life in conditions admirably adopted 
to the sprea.d of communicable disease. His water-supply is freely open to 
pollution; his primitive methods of disposing of excreta and rubbish favour 
the multiplication of flies and the development of worm diseases, while his 
dose association with a large rat population, which live with him and at his 
expense favoured by the Buddhist prejudice against taking life, exposes him 
to the danger of plague. His simple mat and thatch houses afford ideal 
shelter for the malaria mosquito. 

The fact that he remains as healthy as he does depends among other 
things upon the circumstance that his villages are in the main comparatively 
isolatod and that his diet is on the whole adequate and well balanced so 
that he is fairly well nourished and therefore able to put up a fight against 
infection. Nevertheless his infantile mortality is terribly high and his 
expectation of life, though higher than that of other Indian Provinces, 
pitifully low compared with European standards. 
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ill such an insanitary environment he is unable to improve his health 
or to guard against epidemic disoaso. His village, if isolated, may remain 
free of infection for years, but when once infection is introduced there is 
no line of defence. When it is remembered that we are steadily breaking 
down the isolation of his villages and by moans of roads and railways and 
steamship traffic promoting the spread of disease, it will be realised that his 
health, such as it is, must deteriorate unless we adopt means to provide 
him with a line of defence against the inroads of the evor increasing flow 
of infection. 

Such a line of defence has been elaborated in other more advanced 
countries and has stood the test of time, it consists of three main com- 
ponents—(1) a Health Service of men and material devoted exclusively to 
the prevention of disease; (2) measures directed primarily towards tho 
improvement of environmental conditions, for example, water-supply, housing, 
drainage, conservancy; and (3) measures directed primarily towards im¬ 
proving the health of the individual, including the medical inspection of 
school children, sickness insurance, infant welfare work, and the preventive 
treatment schemes against spoeilic diseases such as tuberculosis and venereal 
disease. I give these measures in their order of logical sequence and it is 
important to remember that they should be developed in that order. Thus, 
it is useless to expect much improvement in environmental hygieno until 
we have an adequate basic health service; or to look for much improvement 
in the health of school children by inspection and treatment until we have 
improved the environment in which they live; or to launch out upon a 
scheme of tuberculosis dispensaries and sanatoria until we have dealt satis¬ 
factorily with the housing question in overcrowded towns. 

A District Health Service.—-It is as well to realise at once that we 
liavo no District Health Service in Burma in the sense in which the term 
is understood in other countries. We havo tho very part-time services of 
one medical oflicer per 300,0U0 persons and 28 Sanitary Inspectors among 
a rural population of nearly twelve millions. 

In each district having an average population of ovor 300,000 the Civil 
Surgeon is ex-ojjicio Health Officer. When it is realised that this officer 
has a large public hospital to attend to, frequently is in executive charge 
of a jail, may be Railway or Port Medical Officer in addition, is usually a 
certifying surgeon and frequently a school medical officer, and over and 
above all this is permitted to engage in private practice, it will be obvious 
that if all these duties are to be properly carried out tho time he will havo 
left to devote to the public health service of 300,000 persons is negligible. 
Tho appointment is a nominal one, and the fact that we have nominally a 
District Health Oflicer lias in my opinion masked the urgent need and 
delayed considerably the appointment of full time properly qualified men. 
Tho two quotations beiow corroborate my statements: — 

* “ In most districts in India the Civil Surgeon is also in theory 
the Sanitary Officer of tho district. His duties at headquarters, however, 
do not allow him to tour and inspect in the district to tho extent that 
is necessary; even in the case of epidemics ill the district it is 
sometimes not possible ior him to leave headquarters. In some Provinces 
District Sanitary Officers havo been appointed and there can be little 
doubt that many moro such appointments are required and that one of 
the most urgent and hopeful measures for promoting rural sanitation is 
the appointment of well qualified and whole-time District Health Officers 
to control and organise all sanitary arrangements and experiments in the 
district.” 

f“In theory the Civil Surgeon of the district is in charge of the 
sanitation of the district; this usually over-worked official has neither the 
time nor usually the very special training that is essential to success in the 
prevention of communicable disease.” 

The question of private practice in relation to public health work 
cannot be better expressed than in the words of Sir George Newman, who, 
writing of part-time health officers, states: I “ However competent he may 
personally be, he frequently suffers from certain, and perhaps unavoid¬ 
able, disabilities. He is individualistic rather than communal in outlook; 

* Government of India’s ‘statement of policy’ issued in 1914. 

t Note on rural sanitation in India by Major F. Norman White, 1918. 

I Extract from the report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health, Great Britain, for 1924. 

Major G. G. Jollyj\ 
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lio finds it difficult equally to keep pace with his clinical work and his 
administrative duties; his interest as a private practitioner may conflict 
with ins public duty; the proper exercise of his public duty may bring him 
into collision with his fellow practitioners; in periods of epidemic he cannot 
find time to fuilii his dual function to his patient and to the community; 
as a private practitioner lie has often not had the special training in 
public health necessary to efficiency as a Medical Officer of Health.” 

The need then is for full-time Health Officers who should preferably 
bo Burmans, because for many years to come their work will be in tho 
main education, to arouse “ tno sauijary idea” in the minds of the people. 
In the first instance we require a full-time qualified Health Officer per 
district. Later on we shall want more and eventually a full-time Health 
Officer per circle (average population 3U,0U0). In addition to this, we 
need, to work under tno ills met Health Officer, at least one qualilied 
Sanitary Inspector per circle, or a total of 287 Inspectors ior the 28 
districts which have district councils, not to mention those which are still 
under a Deputy Commissioner. 

A scheme for the provision of this staff is under consideration by 
Government and I hope that by 1928-29 we shall have sanction to begin 
the appointment of fuii-time District Health Officers. We cannot advance 
very quickly because of the lack of suitable men, but the great tiling is to 
mane a beginning. The scheme suggested is a liait-pay grant system; the 
Provincial Government contributing half the pay of the officers and the 
district council finding the other half and the allowances. The Ministry 
of Health in return lor Government’s contribution should retain the right 
to prescribe qualifications and duties, and to have a veto over appointments 
and dismissals, thus affording security of tonuro. 

So far the Local Government has not agreed to meet half the pay of 
Sanitary Inspectors. I consider this to be an essential measure if we are to 
get security of tenure and honest work from thorn. 

It is also necessary that tho Local Government should take powers 
to compel the appointment of both classes ol officers by district councils. 
So far these powers do not exist. 

Tho development of our rural and also of our urban health service 
will necessitate a strengthening of our central Public Health Department, 
and I append to this note a diagram * showing tho general linos upon 
which I consider such a development should take place. The central 
department is now much understaffed, and is unable to develop its activities 
beyond the present point. 

Measures directed primarily towards the improvement of environ¬ 
mental conditions .—In the absence of a District Health Service, wo are not 
in a position to do very much in the immediate future towards improving 
the environment of the villager. Even the problems involved are not by 
any means fully appreciated though we have a general idea of them. The 
villager himself, accustomed from birth to the conditions in which he lives 
and dies, looks upon them as normal and more or less inevitable. The 
spread of health knowledge and actual demonstration of methods are 
required to arouse him to the possibilities of improvement. In the vast 
majority of cases he is not only ignorant of, but profoundly sceptical to¬ 
wards, the germ theory of disease which latter he ascribes to the influence 
of evil “ nats At the same time, many have noticed that epidemic 
disease follows improved communications and that thore is a measure ol 
safety in isolation. Malaria they frequently associate with water, though 
they do not appreciate the role of the mosquito. 

It is impossible in this note to go into detail regarding the improve¬ 
ment of health conditions in villages and I can only indicate briefly some 
of the more important lines on which an advance is called for. 

Water-supply .—In riverain tracts rain water is the main source. It 
Is always freely open to pollution and always dangerous. Cholera in par¬ 
ticular haunts these areas though it is only at certain seasons that it 
becomes epidemic. The problem in these tracts is to supply the villagers 
with an alternative source of drinking water which is comparatively safe 
and at least equally attractive. In most cases this can be done at relatively 
small cost by providing properly constructed shallow wells. Education and 

* Vide Appendix. 
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some measure of authority is required to induce the people to use cortain 
wells for drinking only and to abandon the use of raw river water for 
that purpose. 

In areas away from rivers the source of supply is usually wells or 
tanks. Both require to be properly protected against contamination and 
correctly used. In dry areas, the question of quantity as well as quality 

comes in and deep tube wells and aqueducts may be required, the tube 

well section of tho new Engineering Branch of the Public Health Depart* 
ment will require to bo much strengthened in staff and equipment to copo 
with water-supply questions in the dr^ zone, and ample budget provision 

provided from provincial funds to carry out the necessary trial borings, 

the cost of which should not fall upon district councils. In irrigated areas, 
the temptation to drink the raw water from the irrigation canals is great, 
and might be combated by tho provision of filter wells communicating with 
these canals. 

For the improvement of village water-supplies generally we require a 
considerable development of the Engineering Soction of tho Public Health 
Department. 

Conservancy .-—I use this term in its widest sense to include the collec¬ 
tion and disposal of waste products. Excreta and especially fences present 
the greatest problem. In the dry zone, I advocate the use of deep pit 
latrines which are simple and cheap. Here education and demonstration 
and simple regulations can deal with the problem which is the key to tho 
hookworm question. 

In the flooded areas of tho Delta the problem is much more difficult. 
A deep pit latrine is impracticable, and I believo wo must concentrate 
upon the provision of a simple typo of septic tank latrine, the design of 
which requires much research and trial. This is one of our most pressing 
needs and would justify the appointment of an officer on special duty. 

Rubbish disposal is theoretically a simple matter—by burning or 
spreading on the fields outside the village. The important point is to 
obtain the rapid removal of garbage from tho neighbourhood of houses. 
This is a matter for Circle Boards and Village Committees to tackle. 

Housing .—The materials must depend upon what is available locally 
and the Burinan has evolved a type of habitation very different from that 
in general use in India. It has been suggested that his mat and thatch 
house raised on piles has afforded him a measure of protection against ltala- 
uztir and this is a possibility. At the same time, ft lays him open to 
malaria, for a mat and thatch house offers ideal cover to mosquitoes. 
Recent investigation by the Special Malaria Officer shows that timber 
buildings are freer from mosquitoes than mat and thatch. Again, the 
type of Burinan hut usually met with offers good facilities to rats and a 
few minor alterations in design would make a big difference. Eor a proper 
test of their value and to induce their trial on a sufficiently large scale a 
District Health Service of Burman officers is required. Within the houses 
themselves a more general use of mosquito nets is highly desirable and an 
effort might be made to weave locally a cheap mosquito netting out of 
Burmese cotton. 

Village layout .—The majority of villages are badly planned from the 
point of view of health. The simple instructions for headmen in the Village 
Manual are frequently neglected and many villages present the appearance 
of having grown anyhow. Tho question of village layout is one which 
should be taken up energetically by Circle Boards. This unfortunately also 
depends on our District Health Service, for much educative work will be 
required to impart the necessary knowledge, It is impossible to keep sani¬ 
tary a badly planned or unplanned village choked with undergrowth. 

Malaria .—In many areas this problem is at present impossible of 
solution except by tho universal use of quinine. At the same time, Malaria 
infection is not infrequently highly localised and, with intelligent co-opera¬ 
tion on the part of tho villager, much can be done. Sometimes the village 
is sited in the wrong place, and a move a few hundred yards away would 
make alt the difference. This is particularly the case near the foot hills. 
What is required is detailed malaria surveys of village tracts to determine 

Major G. G. Jolly'] 
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the exact conditions, which vary enormously from place to place. Only 
after such surveys can correct advice be given. A start has been made by 
giving our existing public health staff training in malaria survey work 
and X look upon it as an essential that all future District Health Officers 
should be thoroughly acquainted with this work. 

The above are only a few of the points that occur to one when consi¬ 
dering the subject of rural sanitation. They indicate the immensity of the 
problems involved and how unprepared we are at present to tackle them. 
Questions of habit and custom are involved, such as the wearing of shoos 
when visiting the latrine and the methods of storing rice so as to keep 
it dry and inaccessible to rats. 

Measures directed primarily towards improving the health of the 
individual. —I have stated that these measures should come third in our 
scheme. They have of recent years been taken up vigorously in advanced 
countries like England, America and New Zealand. Even there they have 
by some experts been termed “ the wrong turning in public health ”, the 
idea being that we have effected such vast improvements in the p’ublic 
health by environmental hygiene that there is a risk in diverting attention 
from the environment to the individual. I do not altogether agree with 
this extreme view, hut I do hold that it is a mistake to concentrate upon 
what I would call “individual hygiene” until we have established a basic 
Health Service and made considerable progress in environmental hygiene. 
Exceptions to this generalisation undoubtedly exist, as, for instance, vacci¬ 
nation for smallpox, but here the case is cloar for we know that by this 
single simple measure universally enforced wo can effectively control one 
of the greatest scourges of humanity. 

In Burma wo have already introduced a rudimentary system of 
medical inspection of school children in Anglo-vernacular schools. This only 
touches the fringe of the problem, for the vast mass of vernacular school 
children who most require attention remain untouched. Already, however, 
we have done enough to realise the limitations of the system in a country 
where the Health Service is so undeveloped and environment so favourable 
to disease. We can detect the physical defects of school children, hut are 
not yet in a position to correct the conditions which produce them nor 
even to ensure appropriate treatment. 

The scheme having been started must go on, but I look- upon it at 
present as mainly of value in opening our eyes to the defects which exist. 
For their correction we must await the creation of an adequate Health 
Service and the improvement of environment. The main need at present 
in connection with our school medical inspection is the appointment of an 
Assistant Director of Public Health (Schools) to work in close co-operation 
with the Education Department, to supervise the activities of the school 
medical inspectors, to deal with their reports and to undertake the training 
of medical practitioners and school teachers in school hygiene. 

Child welfare work has been taken up with more or less enthusiasm 
in various centres in Burma but so far only in towns. Hero the tendency 
is to develop this work, mainly done by voluntary agencies, before other 
conditions are favourable. The task is rather an impossible one and results 
affecting appreciably the infantile mortality are hardly to be expected at 
this stage. I would not discourage the workers, however, for I look upon 
their efforts as valuable from the point of educational propaganda. 

A tendency exists to organise special measures directed against specific 
diseases, e.g,, leprosy and venereal diseases. Tt seems necessary to sound a 
warning here. Inasmuch as these diseases may be dealt with by the existing 
medical staff and hospitals the effort is permissible, but to spend money 
in opening out special leprosy or venereal disease dispertsaries before we 
have a basic health staff or sufficient general medical aid is to embark upon 
a wasteful policy, the result of which can only be disastrous. What we need 
urgently is more medical men both for the Public Health and Medical 
Departments and we should concentrate upon that and avoid wasting our 
money on bricks and mortar, or multiplying treatment centres for special 
diseases. We should concentrate upon the provision of an adequate Health 
Service, the provision of sufficient medical practitioners who should he our 
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front line, and the improvement of environmental hygiene, and we shall 
then be in a position to branch off on side lines to deal with special diseases 
by special methods. 

Research and investigation stand by themselves and must be en¬ 
couraged. There is every reason why we should prosecute energetically 
research and investigation, more especially into the communicable diseases 
of Burma, even though we may not yet be in a position to apply the results 
on a large scale. Our preventive methods are derived from the results 
of such work and therefore research should always be ahead of administra- 
tive action. 


Two other points require mention: the need for developing the Public 
Health Engineering Department and the question of the pay of the Health 
Department. 

The Public Health Engineering Department—The Local Government 
has recently decided to form an Engineering Branch of the Public Health 
Department thus separating the existing Water and Sewerage Engineer 
from the Public Works Department. This is a step in the right direction 
and it is to be hoped that this Branch will now develop quickly and become 
better equipped to deal with its rapidly expanding work. The central 
staff of the Water and Sewerage Engineer requiros strengthening. We also 
need to supervise the qualifications of and give special training in Public 
Health Engineering to the District Council Engineers who are already 
beginning to he appointed in the districts of Burma. 


The pay of the Public- Health Department. —Looked at from the point 
of view of pay, the Public Health Department is a minor Government 
department. From no other view point, can it he classed as such. Tt is 
an anomaly, for example, that its head should be paid less than the head 
of the Prisons or Medical Departments. The same tendency to undervalue 
and underpay Health Officers occurs with a few exceptions throughout the 
Health Service. A Health Officer ought to be a man of exceptional training 
and qualification. He is forbidden private practice and it is necessary that 
the posts should be made sufficiently attractive to compensate and to secure 
the right class of men. Health Officers do not make fortunes and it is 
unreasonable to expect that they should, but at least they should receive 
an adequate salary to free them from monetary worries and to uphold 
their status among their fellows. We must take steps to avoid the “ duds ” 
of the medical profession finding their way into the health service, and the 
only method of doing this is to make the prospects of public health service 
equal to that of other branches of medicine. In the creation of our rural 
health service, this point requires to he remembered or the scheme will be 
a failure. 


(6) I am strongly in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages to ascertain the economic position of the culti¬ 
vator. Health Officers should he associated with such survey parties to 
investigate vital statistics, sanitary conditions such os water-supply 
conservancy and housing, and the occurrence of epidemic and endemic 
disease, particularly malaria. Such surveys in typical villages in selected 
areas will be of the utmost value in supplying us with information npon 
which to base our policy for the improvement of health conditions in rural 
areas. 

(c) No such intensive enquiry has hitherto been carried out in this 
Province. 


Major G. G. Jolly'] 
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Oral Evidence. 

62625. The Chairman: Major Jolly, you are Officiating Director of Public 
Health, Burma?—Yes. 

62626. We have in the publication* entitled “Agriculture in Burma” 
which is a collection of papers prepared for us by the various heads of 
departments, a note on public health considerations at page 179; are you 
familiar with that?—I prepared that. 

62627. It appears that malaria and hookworm are the two diseases 
which the rural population suffers from most severely?—I think you have 
to add dysentery including diarrhoea. 

. 62628. Cholera. I suppose, is also a serious problem in Burma?— 
Epidemics like cho’era cause a great deal of panic although the actual 
death rate is not so great as in some of these other diseases. 

62629. Of the diseases that lower the fibre of the rural population, 
malaria and hookworm are the most serious?—I think so, except dysentery 
including diarrhoea, which is possibly more Berious than the hookworm. 

62630. And certainly so, I take it, in terms of infant mortality?— 
Certainly. 

62631. I take malaria first; what systematic steps have been taken to 
deal with malaria?—As regards the Province in general, before the Wai¬ 
ve had a Malaria Committee, which did certain investigations into malaria 
in various areas in Burma. That was going for a fow years, but was dis¬ 
continued when the War broke out. And quite recently, three years ago, 
we appointed a special Malaria Officer; since then wo have an Assistant 
Surgeon whom we have specially trained; wo havo had three or four 
Assistant and Sub-Assistant Surgeons of the Public Health Department 
trained in malaria survey work, and they havo boon employed on specific 
malaria surveys in various areas. That gives us some definite information 
to work upon. In addition to that wo have the usual quinine distribution 
system similar to the other Provinces. When we do a survey we make 
certain recommendations, and if the funds are available these are carried 
out as a general rule. 

62632. Do you form any view as to the nature of the scheme which may 
he evolved as a result of these surveys?—The person doing the survey 
usually makos recommendations; these are then considered by the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health and the final recommendations aro then made. 

62633. Have you formed your own view as to any particular scheme 
that might he adopted in the future?—You mean regarding any particular 
survey P 

62634. I understood from your answer that, ordinarily speaking, the idea 
was that these surveys might lead to the evolution of some general policy 
which might be adopted throughout the Province?—I did not mean that 
so much as that the malaria problem varies in each locality. 

62635. Can you point to any successful results in dealing with malaria?— 
We are pretty much at the beginning of it, hut in Arakan, in the 
Kyaukpyu district, in the town of Kyaukpyu itself, I think we have made 
some improvement, although very little money has been spent there. 

62636. How was that improvement achieved?—That has been by 
drainage and stopping wet cultivation. It is still a doubtful matter. As 
a matter of fact, we have carried out a second survey this season to try and 
assess what improvement has taken place since the last survey was carried 
out in 1912. That is the only place in Burma where we have been able 
to compare the result of a work carried out over a number of years. It 
has all been so recent and even the report of the second Kyaukpyu survey 
is not yet in my hands. But the local opinion of the people themselves, 
and the statistics such as we have, seem to indicate that there has been 
some improvement, and the people are anxious that we should go on with 
the work, mainly drainage and reclamation. 

62637. Ts there hala-azar in Burma?—It is not endemic; we get odd 
cases which, I think, are purely imported, 

62638. Is it possible to mistake Tcala-azar for malariaP—It is possible. 
I think it certainly is possible, as it was so mistaken in India for many 

*Not re-printed, 
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years, but I do not think it would be mistaken if it was investigated by an 
officer who was thoroughly acquainted with kala-azar. 

62639. Have you satisfied yourself that the cases which are alleged in 
Burma to be suffering from malaria are in fact suffering from that disease 
and not, to a very important extent, from kala-azar f —I do not believe 
we have kala-azar in Burma. I do know that many of the cases diagnosed 
as malaria are not malaria, but we are not yet in a position to improve 
the diagnosis much. Many cases are diagnosed on purely clinical evidence. 

62640. Of course, one is not concerned with particular individual cases. 
My purpose is to determine whether the error is likely to be so large as 
substantially to invalidate the statistics P—They are rural areas. We 
classify malaria along with the big group of fevers; we have no separate 
head, and we can only guess at its proportion. But as regards kala-azar, 
we have no definite evidence for supposing that it is endemic in Burma. 
Chittagong is the kala-azar area, and Arakan is the area in Burma to my 
mind which is threatened with kala-azar. We have to keep a watch there, 

62641. What is your malaria season herep—It varies. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the worst seasons are the beginning of the rains and the end of the 
rains, the two intermediary seasons. 

62642. How doos the Burma constitution stand up against malaria as 
compared with the Indian f-—I think that the way in which people’s consti¬ 
tution stands up against indigenous malaria does not differ much in different 
countries. It depends entirely upon the extent to which the race we are 
considering have become accustomed to their own type of malaria in their 
own locality. What I mean is that in a particular locality, the permanent 
residents of that locality have usually acquired considerable resistance to 
their local type of malaria. 

62643. Have you noticed whether the Indian immigrants suffer parti¬ 
cularly sovorely from infections in Burma?—I think they do. I have 
noticed that in other countries, and 1 think the same holds good in Burma. 

I have also noticed that we have evidence of Burmans suffering considerably 
from infection introduced from India. 

62644. Are you satisfied with the state of affairs as regards the supply 
and distribution of quinine?—1 am not. I do not think we distribute 
enough quinine, either by sale or free. I personally am in favour of giving 
free quinine to everybody. It is done in Italy, but the financial difficulties 
involved are so great that I do not think we can consider it at present as 
a workable measure. Also, I do not think that the amount of quinino, from 
what I have heard of the Government of India’s position, would be lorfch- 
coming. 

62645. Have you any quinine in reserve?—We do not keep a large stock 
in reserve. We buy as we require it; we indent yearly. 

62646. Have you distributed quinine to school children?—Not to any 
extent, and not as a special measure. The question of distributing quinine 
through tho schools is at present under the consideration of the Honourable 
Minister. It has been suggested this year. 

62647. Do children suffer very severely from malaria?—Yes. 

62648. At what age does infection first take place?—That varies 
according to the intensity of the local infection. But 1 think that children 
are liable from birth, although we usually find that the evidences of malaria 
are not so marked in children under one year. Taking the spleen count, for 
example, we do not usually get a very high infection in children under 
one year. 

62649. Does malaria infect children?—It does. It is one of the principal 
causes of infantile mortality. 

62650. When you do distribute quinine, in what form is it mostly 
distributed?—In tablets of cinchona febrifuge. 

62661. Would you state your view as to the relative merits of the various 
forms in which quinine is used?—I myself prefer giving quinine under 
solution. I think if one can give it in solution it is always preferable; 
but, when distributing it on a big scale to the public, solutions are 
difficult things to handle. 

62652. How about the febrifuge form?—It is just as good as pure 
quinine. It is not so popular, but I think it is as good. 



62653. Is the incidence of hookworm general in Burma?—It vanes very 
much in different localities. Recently, we had a bit of research work by 
Dr. Asa Chandler, of which I have a report. Ho goes into some detail 
in the distribution of it in various parts of Burma, and shows how variable 
it is. 

62654. Has there been developed any definite policy dealing with hook¬ 
worm?—There has been no general policy for the country yet beyond 
propaganda. 

62655. At what is the propaganda directed?—The propaganda is carried 
on through our Hygiene Publicity Bureau, in spreading information as 
regards tfie disease. That is as far as we have got except in one or two 
small localities. Little has been attempted, at any rate not sufficient, to 
call it any general policy. We have not got the staff. 

62656. Are the habits of the rural population such as to encourage the 
spread of hookworm?—The habits vary a good deal in different parts of 
tile country. I think one would divide them up according to the habit 
of using latrines. In Lower Burma, for example, in most of the villages, 
the custom amongst the Burmese is general iy to use latrines. In Upper 
Burma, it is nothing like so general. 

62657. Is that an old established practice?—I think it is. 

62658. What form of latrine is used?—It is a very simple latrine, 
usually a rough framework of wood raised from the ground- beneath the 
superstructure there is the usual pit, sometimes more or less deep but 
usually quite shallow, which simply has the effect of localising the excreta 
in one place. 

62669. It is a fairly satisfactory method?—I think it is, from the 
point of view of hookworm. 

62660. Do you find that where that practice obtains, the incidence oi 
hookworm is lower than is the case in districts where no latrines aro 
used?—That does not absolutely hold good, because we have the climatic 
factor coming in too. For example, m tfie dry central area of Burma, 
the hookworms arc killed in the soil, whether latrines are used or not, 
and yet. undoubtedly, the use of latrines would reduce the incidence even 
under tnese conditions. 

62661. Does it happen that the use of latrines is, in the main, prevalent 
in those districts in which the climatic conditions are likely to encourage 
the spread of hookworm? In other words, ai-e tho latrines used mainly 
in the damp areas?—They are mainly used in the damp areas. To that 
extent 1 think it is so. It is questionable, however, in the very wet areas, 
whether tho amount of water is not so great that the'hookworm would not 
llourish. 

62662. It may be drowned?—It may be drowned or washed away. I 
think conditions are most favourable for it in the intermediate parts. 

62663. Is the wearing of shoes customary in Burma?—In the Shan 
States they use shoes more than in other parts of Burma. 

62664. Do yon regard the wearing of shoes as an absolute preventive 
of hookworm?—Not absolute, because infection may be obtained by passage 
direct through any part of the skin. For example, ail agricultural worker 
handling contaminated soil or implements might become infected through 
the hands if conditions were otherwise favourable; but the wearing oi 
shoes is undoubtedly a principal preventive, as infection is mostly through 
the feet. 

02665. Is it your view that a considerable part of that lethargy which 
is sometimes alleged to be typical of certain sections of the rural popula¬ 
tion is due to hookworm?—1 do not think we have enough data for me 
to express an opinion as to whether the greater part of it is due to that. 
Undoubtedly, some of the lethargy is due to that, but I do not think we 
have enough data to give a more definite reply. I personally do not think 
that hookworm is the principal cause. 

62666. Have you seen the statistics of the results of experiments carried 
on on the tea plantations in Assam?—I have read various accounts of 
them from time to time. 

62667. Are they not very significant?—They are very significant, but 
I think plantation conditions are rather different from natural conditions. 
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62668. You do have a Hygiene Publicity Officer. What exactly does he 
do P—He has been employed only for a year or two. His first work was 
to make our material, to construct hygiene publicity material. That was 
work at headquarters. We have found that the hygiene publicity material 
prepared for other countries was not suitable for use in Burma; it lacked 
focal colour. We have been engaged for the l"st year or two in Burmanis- 
ing this material obtained from other countries, producing lectures, 
pamphlets, leaflets, magic lantern slides, and posters; and this year, for the 
first time, we have prepared some cinema film material of that sort. His 
work was concerned, first and foremost, with that. Then he is in charge of 
the bureau which distributes it, and lie himself, as much as his time permits, 
tours from place to place, assisting the local authorities at health exhibi¬ 
tions or baby weeks, festivals and shows of various sorts; he also visits the 
sites of epidemics, and tries to work up a preventive campaign. 

62669. Do you introduce a comic element in the films 1-—We have not 
intentionally introduced any comic element yet. But it has been suggested, 
as a matter of fact, by the Honourable Minister that in our next film we 
should introduce it. 

In the Sudan, they had films illustrating the method of infection of 
some of their more serious parasitical diseases, and some of the parasites 
were shown in a sort of Charlie Chaplin role. This amused the audience 
immensely, and it was hoped that they would carry away in their minds 
a more permanent impression than would have remained if the film had 
been shown in a more scientific fashion. 

62670. On pages 184 and 185 of your paper* you suggest that provision 
might bo made for a district health staff, a transfer of legal power’s over 
health activities to the district councils and a provision of funds from local 
taxation. Is that part of a policy being considered by Government or is 
it your own?—That policy is now being considered; as a matter of fact, 
the day before yesterday the question of a district health servico for Burma 
came before the Finance Committee, who generally approved the scheme. 

62671. When do yon think it is likely to be given effect to?—I liopo that 
we may begin with it next year, but the development must be very gradual 
because we have not got the men trained; it must bo at most one or two 
a year, possibly spread over ten years or more. 

62672. Do you ever use your subsidised practitioners for public health 
work?—So far we have not; the scheme is quite new and I think we have 
only about a dozen. 

62673. What calibre of man are you getting amongst these subsidised 
practitioners?—I am afraid i have not personally had any knowledge of 
them; they come under the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals. 

62674. Have you considered, at all, the possibility of using the co-opera¬ 
tive movement for purposes of public health?—We have used it, to a certain 
extent, for the distribution oi quinine; we have supplied a lot of quinine 
to the co-operative societies. 

62675. You have no anti-malaria societies?—We have none so far. 

62676. Is it really the case that you are only now, in Burma, at the 
stage of making the preliminary surveys on which your policy in relation 
to the major problems of public health must be founded, or do you think 
your knowledge of conditions generally in tile Province is now sufficient?— 
l think we are still at a fairly preliminary stage; the difficulty has been 
that we have had no district health service. 1 mean, full time district 
health service. And I think I have emphasised in my notes that I do not 
consider the Civil Surgeon, in his capacity as district health service officer, 
has had the necessary time to devote to it; I think until we get full time 
district health officers who should preferably be of the country so as to be 
able to understand the probJoms so far as they concern the habits of the 
people, on which I lay a greut deal of stress, we shall not really begin to 
touch the problems of rural sanitation. Our district health officers have 
done a great deal in towns but I honestly do not think we have more than 
touched the fringe of sanitation in the rural areas. 

62677. How about the drinking water supply in the rural areas? Has 
any attention been paid to that f—Very little, a well put down here and 
there, but very little else. 

* In the Memorandum submitted to the Commission by the Local Govern¬ 
ment—Not re-printed. 



82678, Is it the custom of tho people, as a rule, to drink from the 
moving water in the streams or to drink from ponds?—It depends a good 
deal on the locality, 

62679. And on convenience?—Yes; the riverain population generally 
resort to the rivers. Up country the usual source is wells or tanks. 

62680. Are these rivers heavily infected, as a rule, or is the water reason¬ 
ably pure P—Practically all of them are certainly contaminated; I do not 
think there is any river that I know that one would pass according to any 
accepted standard as potable, without purification; but, of course, it is 
only now and then that thoy become infected with a definite disease like 
cholera, and then they spread it. 

62681. Have you applied yourself at all to the problems of nutrition in 
Burma?—So far as I have had time, I have interested myseif in them; there 
is a very great deal of work to be done and practically none has been done. 

62682. Have you formed any general view about the sufficiency or the 
reverse of the diet of the Barman cultivator?—1 think, relatively, he is 
fairly well nourished. 

62683. Are there any signs of deficiency disease?—We get beri-beri in 
Burma, but it is not a serious disease from the public health point of view 
at all; we get few outbreaks, mainly in isolated districts, in forests and so 

on. 

62684. Docs your experience suggest that beri-beri is, in fact, due to 
the consumption of polished rice?—Mot to that alone. 

62686. Do you think that is part of a complex?—I think it is still 
problematical; here, certainly, our forest epidemics seem to suggest some 
intoxication. 

62686. Have you forest epidemics amongst people who do not consume 
polished rice?—No; as far as I know, they all consume rice, but not neces¬ 
sarily polished rice. I think actually very little polished rice, in tho correct 
sense of tho term, is used in Burma. 

62687. That is a very important statement; are you prepared to say it 
is strictly accurate?—I am speaking from hearsay from experts on rice, 
but what I gather from them is that polished rice, in the sense in which 
the term is used technically, is mainly for the export market. 

62688, But you cannot tell this Commission that yon are satisfied that 
the villages in which, in fact, these local outbreaks have occurred are 
villages in which the people do not consume polished rice?—I think the 
probability is that there is practically no polished rice consumed in this 
Province. 

62689. It is only a probability in your mind?—I would not speak 
absolutely definitely, but I think it is highly improbable that any polished 
rice would find its way to these centres. 

62690. Is there any lathyrism?—I have heard of none. 

62691. Do you regard the problems of nutrition, not merely in Burma 
but throughout India, as of great importance?—Certainly. 

62692. Would you yourself welcome the sotting up of a central institu¬ 
tion, equipped both in terms of men and material in the best conceivable 
way, as likely to provide an important service to the public?—Undoubtedly 
I would; it would bo a most valuable institution. 

62693. There are problems of a complicated nature which one can hard¬ 
ly conceive being dealt with Province by Province ; it is a very highly 
specialised type of work, is it not?—It undoubtedly is; the only point is 
that in Burma the diet is in some respects rather different from that in 
tho rest of India. 

62694. There is no reason why such a central institution should not, if 
necessary, for a time at any rate, have its outlying laboratory in Burma 
for Burmese work?—Then that would meet the requirements of Burma. 

62695. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have sixteen Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
employed I think?—That is so, except that we have one or two more now 
since my note was written; we have nominally twenty, I think, at the 
present moment. 
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62696. What is the standard of education of these men? I want you 
to give me the entrance requirements for the technical schools they study 
at, and the period of time during which they pursue technical studies?— 
That all comes under a department which is not under my control; the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals is in charge of the medical training, 
he is in charge of the Government Medical School; but I know a little 
about it. The Sub-Assistant Surgeons are all trained in the Government 
Medical School here in Rangoon. It is a four years’ training. I am not 
quite sure what the initial educational qualification is. 

62697. You are not sure that it is the High School Final?—I do not 
think it is the High School Final ; at all events, I do not think that is 
insisted on. Certainly some of the students who have come to me for 
training in hygiene do not appeal 1 to have had sufficient preliminary educa¬ 
tion to grasp the subject, and their knowledge of English is also weak. 

62098. What is the initial pay of these men?—They start on Rs. 100, that 
is the Medical Department men; when they come to the Public Health 
Department we give them Rs. 150; that is, as epidemic Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons. 

62699. You take men who have been several years working in the Medical 
Department?—Yes, as a rule. We have a mixture; we have some who have 
been for several years working in the Medical Department and wo have 
some boys who have come fresh from the Government Medical School. 
The scheme is an experimental and tentative one and we have had difficulty 
in getting sufficient suitable men. 

62700. In all those districts in Burma in which rice is consumed, is fisli 
an important element in tho diet?—Undoubtedly it is, a very important 
element. 

62701. Do you know of any district where rice is so largely consumed 
that it forms tho staple food and where no fish is available or eaten?—No, 
I do not think I know of any district where there is no fish available. 

62702. These two go togethor?—These two, T think, generally go together 
practically all over the country. 

62703. Dr. Jlyder: Fresh fish or ngapi? —Not necessarily fresh fish: 
ngapi. dried fish and salt fish. I think in districts where there is difficulty 
in getting fresh fish, and at seasons of the year when there is difficulty in 
getting fresh fish, the population relies a good deal on salt and dried fish 
and ngapi and prawns. 

62704. Sir Thomas Middleton: Are the Burmese largo consumers of 
eggs?—No, they do not use eggs to any extent at all. 

62705. To a small extent?—To a very small extent; in fact, it is rather 
peculiar how little eggs are made use of. I think there is a tendency 
nowadays for ducks’ eggs and imported eggs to be made use of, but that is 
a recent development and mainly in the towns; I do not think the rural 
Burmese use eggs. 

62706. They also seldom use milk?—They seldom use milk except, again, 
for a recent tendency to the consumption of condensed milk, which I think 
is probably connected with an increasing consumption of tea. 

62707. Mr. Calvert: Then what takes the place of milk?—It is a little 
difficult to say. Milk is a more or less balanced food and there are a 
number of things that take its place. Milk contains all the ingredients, 
all the component parts: proteins, carbo-hydrates, fats and vitamins, and 
they get these from a very wide source, mainly the vegetable kingdom. 
The very wide vegetable sources that the Burman draws upon are, to my 
mind, the key to his nutrition, 

62708. Sir James MacKenna ; What about his ngapi ?—Ngapi contains 
protein, to a certain amount; but, after all, ngapi is only used as a relish 
and they do not get a big quantity of protein out of it. I think the 
average ngapi is about sixteen per cent protein, that is all. 

62709. Mr. Calvert: Do you think the absence of milk in the Burman’s 
diet has any deleterious effect on his physique and health?—That is very 
difficult to say. If I had been asked that question before I came to Burma, 
I should have said: “certainly, it must have a deleterious effect”; but the 
fact is that one finds them _ well nourished^ without milk, which rather 
destrovs that theory to my mind, that milk is an essential or even a very 
valuable article of diet in Burma, It does not seem to suit the Burmese 
and they seem to get on very well without it. 
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62710. But in the case of babies, is there no alternative to them except 
mothers’ milk? —The majority, of course, are breast fed, but, as far as I 
can make out, when a baby cannot be breast fed, it has a very difficult time 
in Burma, They try to feed it with rice and with rice water, sometimes 
mixed with salt and sometimes with a little jaggery, but I think it has a 
pretty bad time and must be protty tough to survive if it is not a breast 
fed baby. 

62711. You make a remark about the overlapping of the Department of 
Public Health with the Medical Department. Is it your point that they 
should be separated or that they should work together?-—I think it is a 
matter of personal oquntion. It depends very much on the heads of the 
two departments. Tho point I would bring out is that the tendency has 
been in past years to subordinate public health to curative medicine. Tho 
ideal undoubtedly is to have one department, but I do not think that wo 
have reached a stage of public health development yet when the two things 
can bo safely combined. "We should develop our public health further 
before we contemplate the question of combining, because my fear is that 
we might again subordinate public health considerations to the claims of 
curative medicine. 

62712. Do you not think that the interests of public health would bo 
better served by having a completely independent department?—I would 
not say that the time has not yet arrived for that. Again, it depends 
very much on the view point of the heads of the two different departments 
and of course of the Honourable Minister in charge. 

62713. What is your Public Health Board?—You mean the Provincial 
Public Health Board? That is practically entirely concerned with the 
distribution of grants. That is its main function. It distributes the money 
that is allotted by the Provincial Government for public health projects. 

62714. Is the membership non-official ?-—It has a non-official majority. 

62715. You have, in Burma, a large number of Punjabis?—Yes, a fair 
number. 

62716. Do you notice any difference in physique between the Burman and 
the Punjabi?—The Punjabi is an exceptionally fme specimen physically, but 
the Burman is also a very fine specimen. Each specimen has got its own 
special racial characteristics. Tho Burman is also a well nourished indivi¬ 
dual. They are very difficult to compare but I think that both are very 
good types. 

62717. How do they compare so far as physical labour is concerned?— 
I should not say there is much difference. Both a re good. T a] ways think 
that the man of any particular country or locality works better in that 
particular locality than an imported man, because be has usually more 
resisting power. He can resist the climate and the diseases of the locality. 

62718. It is rather peculiar that you should have a very considerable 
immigration of the Punjabis into Burma. There are practically no Burmans 
in the Punjab?—That seems to me more an economic question. 

62719, Mr. Calvert : Could you throw some light on the relative effects 
of the difference in diet?—I personally am inclined, from what I have 
seen, to differ, for example, from Colonel McCarrison’s views which would 
condemn the Burman for having a low value staple. I would not say that 
because the Burman’s staple food is rice, therefore he must have low 
resisting power. Prom what I have seen, I think they have got very, good 
resisting power. They are a very well nourished race and I think ■ that 
comes from the very wide use they make of green leaves, vegetables and 
roots and a whole host of vegetable products that are hardly touched in 
India, for example, they have beans and pulses which are allowed to germi¬ 
nate are full of vitamins. They are a highly nutritive diet, and are very 
largely consumed in Burma, What is done is this: The pulses and peas 
and beans are simply spread out in trays or put in vessels moistened with 
water and allowed to germinate. They are eaten raw or pickled or lightly 
cooked. This food has recently been recommended in times of epidemics of 
scurvy throughout tho world. It had been used in Burma and China for 
centuries before it was rediscovered. 

62720. Dr. Ryder : Does not the Punjabi policeman who comes over here 
change his diet and go over to tho Burmese diet?—I am afraid I do not 
know much about that, I cannot give any definite information, 
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62721. Is there any particular season in which outbreaks of cholera 
occur in Lower Burma?—Yes, it varies a good deal from year to year but, 
generally speaking, outbreaks begin in the dry weather when the wells 
are low. We usually begin to get cases in the delta, then the disease 
spreads inland. 

62722. Does your dry weather in Lower Burma coincide with the harvest 
period?—No, I do not think so. The harvest is before the typical hot 
weather season in which our cholera occurs. 

62723. When there is scarcity of water after the harvest, then it is that 
you have outbreaks? So far as cholera is concerned, you could Stop such 
outbreaks if you had a good water-supply in Lower Burma?—That is the 
whole problem. 

62724. Mr. Reynolds: Would you subscribe to the view that malaria in 
Burma is almost entirely a disease of the forests and foot hills, that once 
an extensive area in a district lias been brought under complete cultivation 
for a series of years, then malaria is no longer a serious proposition?— 
I think that that very largely expresses the position, not absolutely, but 
undoubtedly in the main it is so. We have exceptions here and there which 
occur to me, but in the main f agree. 

62725. Are not the exceptions you refer to cases where areas are still within 
reach of, or connected up to, malarial areas?—That also holds good to a 
very large extent. 

62726. So that, more important than quinine or drainage is the question 
of the clearing of forest growth in order to get rid of malaria?—Un¬ 
doubtedly, complete cultivation is one of the principal factors in getting 
rid of malaria. Wherever we bring a country under complete cultivation, 
malaria tends to disappear. 

62727. Can you think of any densely occupied and cultivated district in 
Lower Burma, however much water there may be, which suffers badly from 
malaria?—Lower Burma is not so bad for malaria as Upper Burma. It is 
possibly because of the water and the free flooding. That is undoubtedly a 
factor which we have got to consider. Malaria, after all, can bo stopped 
by making a country a wilderness or by cultivating it fully, but, where you 
have got sufficient water to flood, you do not get malaria. 

62728. The Raja of ParlaJcimedi: With regard to the influence which 
the opening up of communications has upon rural health, do you think 
there are sufficient roads in these areas?—I have indicated, in my note, 
that roads cut both ways. They may improve oconomic conditions but they 
may also spread disease. That is a point we have got to consider. At the 
same time I would not suggest that we should stop road making, but before 
we improve communications we must organise the district health service to 
meet the dangers that will arise out of these increased communications. 

62729. How do you organise your district staff?—Here we have districts 
and circles. 

62730. How many talukas does a circle include?—We do not have talukas 
in Burma at all. 

62731. Is a circle equal to a revenue sub-division?—The system here is 
rather confusing. We used to have the districts and the townships. In 
the districts a circle is about the same area as a township. A township is 
divided into several sub-divisions and the matter is rendered more confusing 
because we still have townships and circles going on together, but actually 
I think I am right in saying that a district usually has about ten circles. 
I would personally organise a district health service in the meantime on the 
basis of a full-time District Health Officer per district and a full-time 
qualified Sanitary Inspector per circle. A district has a population roughly 
of 300,000 and a circle roughly of 30,000 and if, in the next few years, we 
can get a District Health Officer per district and a Sanitary Inspector per 
circle, we will have done all that we can hope for in the near future. 
Eventually, we must develop very much more than that. The circle itself 
is not too small an area in the future to have its full-time Circle Health 
Officer. 

62732. How many dispensaries do you have per circle?—I am afraid 
I cannot tell you that. 
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62733. Do you think the number is sufficient?—Do you mean from the 
public health point of view or from the point of view of tho cure of 
diseases? 

62734. Both?—The dispensary itself, as a dispensary, does not help us 
much in tho matter of public health. It is mainly for the distribution of 
modicinos and for the treatment of disease. 

62735. No sanitary officer is attached?—No. The medical subordinate 
in charge of it is the Sub-Assistant Surgeon. It has been laid down by 
Government that it is his duty to perform public health work if he is called 
upon to ,do so. In some eases they are of great value hut they have their 
medical work to do, which has a prior claim on them. I really do not 
think that they have very much time left to do public health work exton- 
siyely. 

62736. Are qualified men available in tho dispensaries?—They are not 
qualified from the public health point of view. They are all undoubtedly 
qualified for medical work and oven for the medical work they are too few, 

62737. Only ono Sub-Assistant Surgeon per dispensary?—Yes. 

62738. Are any lady doctors available?—I do not know whether there 
are any lady doctors in dispensaries. I have not come across any. In the 
larger hospitals we find them, hut not in the dispensaries, I think. It is 
not under my department and I cannot give you definite information. 

62739. Is any provision made in tho medical budget for treating women’s 
diseases?—Except in the bigger centres 1 do not think we have any special 
provision. Where it exists we have separate wards for men and separate 
wards for women in the hospitals and in the dispensaries. 

02740. Do you provide first aid in delivery eases?—This matter comes 
under the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. There is a system of 
training midwives. When they are trained they are sent into the districts. 

62741. Is there a large number of them?—I do not think these are 
anything like enough. 

62742. Have you any opinion to offer under that head?-—That does not 
concern my department so much as it does the medical side: it is quite 
separato from the Public Health Department; it comes under the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals and under curative medicine; we have enough 
to do in our own line. 

62743. Do you not think that it would he a good thing if the District 
Health Officer had a hand in supervising the health and welfare of tho 
people?—I think we should. At present the District Health Officer is tho 
Civil Surgeon, He is ono officer serving in both capacities and he has 
an extremely difficult job so that personally I think it is hopeless for us 
to expect him to do both; he cannot do both; he is a very hardly tried and 
very much overworked officer; he has many calls upon his time; his medical 
work must come first; ho has a private practice which after all in an 
isolated district he must do, as often there is nobody else to do it. We 
have never disputed the necessity for Civil Surgeons to carry on their 
private practice but wo think we should have full-time district officers who 
will not indulge in private work hut will devote the whole of their time 
to one job. The two things do not combine well and should be kept 
separate. 

62744. Have you got municipalities in these townships?—Yes. 

62745. What is the practice? Do they maintain their own dispensaries? 
—They have a hospital committee scheme under the Reforms, hospital 
finance committees on which tho various local bodies are represented (such 
as tho municipality and tho district council) where a hospital takes patients 
from both, and they run their own show under the general technical super¬ 
vision of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 

62746. Do they receive any aid from the district hoards?—They got 
financial grants from all the bodies interested. 

62747. And also from provincial revenues?—Yes, you will find a hospital 
in a municipality getting a grant from the district council as well as from 
provincial sources. 
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62748. Does the District Medical Officer have a sufficient hold upon the 
hospitals maintained by municipalities!'—Again that is not my department 
and I iind it a little difficult to answer, but I think I have never heard of 
complaints on that score. I think that, technically, in the conduct of his 
hospital he is left with a pretty iree hand and on all technical matters he 
is inspected by the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who looks aftei 
that side of it. I do not think that there is any complaint of unnecessary 
interference. 

62749. And does this medical officer hold his appointment under the 
municipal chairman?—He is a Government officer. 

62750. What movement is on foot for child welfare in rural areas?— 
There is practically nothing at present. We have begun with child welfare 
societies, but, as usually happens, these start first in the towns, and one 
hopes the movement will spread to the districts. The lied (boss is doing a 
little in assisting these societies financially, but in the districts we have 
hardly done anything yet. We can do nothing much until wo have 
a fundamental basic health service upon which we can build. All these 
questions, to my mind, can only come logically when we have got our funda¬ 
mental health service. Till then we cannot really advance. 

62751. Are any child welfare shows held?—Yes, in the towns. We have 
had one every year in Rangoon, and others have been held in Mandalay, 
Bassein and other parts of the Province. In some cases they have tried 
to combine them with the agricultural shows. 

62752. With regard to infant diet, I suppose sufficient demonstration 
is given to the people, showing what is the best thing to adopt for infants? 
—Yes, that is a fundamental part of these child welfare shows. 

62753. Sir James MuiKe.it no.: Have you a public health institution in 
Durma?—Yes, it was opened last year. 

62754, Is it well equipped?—Yes. 

62755. What lines of investigation have you started?—Wo have not dono 
very much as yet. The institution was built with three objects : first, for 
teaching, secondly, for public health laboratories which we have never had 
before, and, thirdly, for research, or investigation, and so far we have had 
a good deal of teaching to do. Wc are doing all the teaching we can do at 
present. We have a chemical, and u bacteriological side to the institute 
and have taken over most of the routine public health laboratory work 
which has hitherto been done, so far as it has been done, in other institutes. 
We have hardly had the time to start on investigation, and in that respect 
we have done very little. We have started investigation in foodstuffs, into 
ngapi to find out its composition, to what extent it is adulterated, and 
then again wo have done a little investigation on wells with regard to the 
contamination of tube well waters. But we are merely making a beginning 
with these things. We have got a malaria bureau which lias just been 
sanctioned. 

62756. Would you say that there has been a great awakening of public 
interest in Burma in matters of public health in recent years?—I think so. 

62757, Have you formed any impression of the attitude of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council to public health questions?—I think it is very favourable. 

62758. Has the Finance Committee been sympathetic in regard to public 
health schemes?—I dq not know whether we hold a record or not, but I 
think 7 am right in saying that the Finance Committee has turned down 
no project that the Public Health Department has ever put before it. 

62759. Have you had any experience as a Public Health Officer in other 
Provinces in India except Delhi?—T was Health Officer at Delhi. Before 
the War I was appointed to Bombay, but the War prevented my taking 
up the appointment. On military service I have had public health 
experience in Africa. 

62760. Would you say that there are indications that the Public Health 
Department in Burma is likely to develop into a very big department in 
comparison with those of the rest of the Provinces?—I think so. 

62761. Are you familiar with these reclamation schemes which have been 
carried out in the Delta by pumping up silt from the rivers?—I have seen 
them in process and after they have been completed. 
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62762. Would you say that this would tend considerably to improve the 
public health of Burma?—Undoubtedly. 

62763. With regard to your posters, do you not think that some of 
them are over-emphasised to the extent of frightening the people?—I do 
not think that they frighten the Burmese people. 

62764. Professor Gangulee: For the investigation of public health pro¬ 
blems and for your malarial bureau, do you receive any grant from any 
other source outside the Province?—Wo have had grants given us by India. 
For example, there was a grant given for bsri-beri research. There have 
been several grants given to the Pasteur Institute for special lines of 
research work. So far, we have not applied for any grant for work under¬ 
taken by the Public Health Department because our Institute is new. 

62766. You receive these grants from the Government of India?—Yes, 
from the Indian Research Fund Association. 

62766. Under what conditions?—F'or specific problems. The details are 
submitted and approved. 

62767. Do the Government of India supply officers to carry out the 
work or do you depend on your own officers?—We have not, as a depart¬ 
ment, done anything in that line as yet. But I understand the position 
is that they are short of officers, but they afford us all the help that it 
is possible for them to give. 

62768. Have you had any assistance from the Rockefeller Institute?— 
Not yet. 

62769. Have you any Public Health Act in this Province?—There is 
no separate Public Health Act. 

62770. Do you think that there is need for oneP—Yes. 

62771. What proportion of the total public health budget is spent actually 
in rural areas?—I am afraid I cannot give you that information straight¬ 
away; it must I think be very small. 

62772. In the new schemo that you propose here, is there any provision 
for a substantial increase in rural public health sei-viceP—The scheme has 
boen put up to Government as a suggested line of development, and we 
aro working on it now. Wo have just had the approval of the Finance 
Committee to a full-time officer in charge of the Public Health Institute, who 
will develop into an Assistant Director in charge of Pubilc Health Labora¬ 
tories. A proposal is now before Government for an Assistant Director 
of Public Health for Schools, and no orders have yet been issued. 

62773. At present I understand from your note that you have got some 
twenty-six Public Health Inspectors for the whole Province?—We have only 
twenty-six in the districts, and to make an impression on public opinion 
we must have a minimum of one per circle, which means 287. 

62774, Under the new scheme that you are proposing, the number of 
Inspectors will be increased?—No, the chart here only indicates the increase 
in the central department. B.ut the scheme for an increase in Sanitary 
Inspectors will depend partly upon the district councils themselves as they 
have the power to appoint them, partly upon the numbers we can manage 
to train and turn out, and partly on the extent to which the Local Govern¬ 
ment will stimulate and urge the district councils to employ them. We have 
just made a beginning in the districts. 

62775. Since the recent grant of a measure of local self-government have 
you found that there is a real demand for sanitary improvement and public 
health services in the districts?—I think it is beginning to come. Again, 
it is one of the things that is just at the beginning. I think, however, 
that the grant of local self-government has undoubtedly stimulated it 
and that the demand will steadily increase. I find, going round now, that 
there is an increasing interest amongst the members and the chairmen of 
district councils in public health matters. They are still very largely at 
the questioning stage and still very ignorant of what it means, but their 
interest has been roused and that is the first stage. 

62776, But are they prepared to find money lor schemes?—That is one 
of the difficulties at all events. They have not got the money at present 
to do very much. I have talkod it over with many officers of Government 
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who are more directly concerned with taxation than I am, and it aii depends 
on whether the Government can give them more money and whether they 
themselves realise that public health is of sufficient importance to allow of 
further taxation being imposed to obtain the money. 

62777. You state that district councils have been brought into being only 
recently and they are only nominally responsible for the care of the health 
of the people; you also state that they will require staff and legal powers; 
what legal powers are you thinking of?—There are certain powers which 
are still with Government officials, which might be transferred to district 
councils; various powers such as the village headmen have in connection 
with the fundamentals of the village sanitation might be transferred. There 
was, in fact, a proposal (I think it is still under consideration) that village 
headmen should, as far as their public health functions are concerned, act 
as the servants of the circle board. 

62778. With regard to the habits of the people, you say that the personal 
hygiene of the Burman is satisfactory and, on the whole, he is very clean; 
you say their instincts are towards cleanliness, but their environment is 
against them?—Yes. 

62779. Do you see any change iu this environment in recent years?—It 
is only six years since I came to Burma, but of course I have discussed the 
point with men who have spent their lives here, and the general opinion 
I have gathered is that so far as the villager is concerned, we have hardly 
touched him, but in the towns there has been a good deal of change. 

62780. Do you think there is any social prejudice amongst the people 
which stands in the way of the improvement of their environment P—There 
is only one which I can think of at the moment, and that is the difficulty 
about anti-rat operations in plague; the Buddhist Burman does not like 
killing rats. That is the only prejudice of that nature that comes to my 
mind. 

62781. Is there any prejudice against vaccination?—None whatsoever. 

62782. Dr. Eyder: Is there plague in China?—Yes. 

62783. In Japan?—In Japan they had it, but they have pretty well cleared 
it out now. 

62784, Do they have any objection to killing rats in Japan?—I have 
never hoard of that difficulty arising in China or Japan. 

62785. Professor 0-angv.lee: What assistance do you get from non-official 
bodies in your propaganda work?—-We get assistance from some; some of 
them help us to distribute our material; we send copies to them; some of 
them help by convening meetings and giving addresses themselves. 

62786. You told us that the hookworm index is more in the intermediate 
belt between the delta and the central zone; why should it be sop—I think 
it is because the rainfall and heat there are just about the right degree to 
favour the development of the worm. Excessive heat kills the worm, and 
excessive rains will wash it away. If you get a condition somewhere 
between, it is favourable to the development of the worm. 

62787. Mr. Kamat: You have given us a graphic description of the sani¬ 
tary conditions in rural areas, and in your note you have emphasised the 
need for a district health service entrusted to the district councils for actual 
working. Would you not agree that the problem is not purely one of admi¬ 
nistrative machinery, of having a health service (of course, I recognise 
the great importance of having a health service), but that the problem is 
one of educating public opinion on ideas of sanitation?—I absolutely agree; 
in fact, I think the main function of the health service will be education 
for many years. 

62788. For the purpose of educating public opinion, that is to say, to give 
correct ideas about sanitation to the villagers, do you hope to depend only 
on the health service?—Not to depend on them otily^ but I think they wifi 
have to be our principal agents and our initial missionaries (as I would 
call them) of public health to start the movement. 

62789. If you analyse the causes of the present state of things you will 
recognise that there are two factors which are responsible; the first is the 
ignorance of the people, and the second is their economic situation?—Un¬ 
doubtedly. 



62796. For instance, when a public health officer advocates better hous¬ 
ing, or that the men should have separate accommodation for themselves 
and not live in the same hut with their cattle, it resolves itself into an 
economic question, The root causes are, therefore, the ignorance of the 
people and the economic position of the people?—Undoubtedly. 

62791. The first factor, you will tackle to some extent by means of your 
public health service. l)o you not think that there is need of enlisting 
the sympathy of the Education Department also and getting them to edu¬ 
cate the people, by means of text-books, to a sense of the unhygienic naturo 
of some of their habits?—Certainly. 

62792. Probably, therefore, the question is also one of the spread of 
general education and not merely of having a public health service?—Yes. 

62793. Taking that into consideration, would you immediately resort to 
legislation such as a Public Health Act to enforce certain of your hygienic 
rules in the villages (I am talking of village sanitation), or would you 
leave it to time and the education of public opinion ?—I think it is very 
difficult to give a general answer. The cases would have to be considered 
as they came up. There are two methods of sanitary reform—one, entirely 
autocratic, which was administered in the Panama Canal with the use of 
an immense amount of force and an immense amount of money, and it did 
succeed in eliminating malaria from there; the other is the democratic 
method which we are adopting in Burma. In Burma, I think, we have now 
definitely abandoned the idea of introducing any important health reforms 
by autocratic methods. We must rely, in the main, upon the education of 
the people and the advancement of public opinion for improving our 
conditions. 

62794. Just visualise an ordinary villager. I want you to specify how 
far you would go with your present educational methods through your 
service, and at what stage you would step in with legislation? For instance, 
rubbish is left to rot and a lot of flies breed or latrines are not properly 
kept. Supposing you want to improve this condition by legislation, would 
you wait five years or ton years?—I think that would depend upon the 
rapidity of the development of opinion among the members of the district 
councils and circle boards. I do not think we would enforce these things 
from the central organisation. Wo would make the necessary suggestions 
to tho local bodies and leave it to them. As a matter of fact, we have al¬ 
ready found some local bodies which are more progressive than others. 
Some are going ahead more quickly and some are lagging behind. I expect 
that in the next few years there will lie a sort of patchwork progress. It 
depends very much upon the rate of progress of the individual local bodies. 
When they think themselves that it is safe to take a step forward, I think 
we should assist them to do so. 

62795. If .you leave it to individual district couucils, the result will he 
spasmodic?—It would be our job to stimulate and educate district councils 
to take action and when the district councils are prepared to take action 
it is for them, by means of by-laws, to bring in detailed improvements 
such as you suggest. 

62796. I am asking you whether the time lias come, in your opinion, to 
apply the method of legislation all round, say, within the next five years?— 
Certainly. As soon as we get an adequate service of district health officers 
I would like to see elementary by-laws enforced by district councils. 

62797. That is so far an enforcement is concerned. You wish to wait 
only till district health officers are available for the purpose of carrying out 
the law. From the point of view of the state of literacy, do you think the 
time has come when the law should intervene and that a Public Health Act 
could be immediately enforced for the benefit of villages?—Some improve¬ 
ments, I think, we could start straightaway to-morrow; many of them would 
undoubtedly have to wait. Those which do not affect fundamentally the 
habits of the people we can introduce earlier; those which do affect funda¬ 
mentally tlie habits of the people will have to wait until the gradual spread 
of education makes it possible to bring them into force. 

62798. In other words, if you frame a Public Health Act, you will have 
to frame two sets of rules, one that could be enforced immediately and 



another which could be enforced at the discretion of local boards later on?— 
Undoubtedly, unless we had an Act which left wide powers of discretion to 
the district councils to use what rules they consider it fit to enforce at a 
particular stage. 

62799. V Ba Clio : You say on page 182 of your paper * : “ The villager in 
Burma spends his life from birth to death in surroundings admirably 
adapted to the development and spread of communicable disease.” Would 
you amplify that statement?—for example, he drinks water which is, in 
the main, polluted; his villages are infested with flies which are the carriers 
of a host of diseases; lie lives in close association with, cheek by jowl with, 
rats, in primitive (louses, so that ho has, at his very door, the actual means 
for the spread of disease and it only wants the introduction of infection to 
light up an epidemic; the line of defence is weak. 

62800. Do you mean to say that the man in the village is more subjected 
to disease than his brother in the town?—No; the converse is true, except 
of course in certain diseases. Speaking very generally, the converse holds 
good, but undoubtedly, in regard to some diseases, the villagers are moro 
susceptible than the town dwellers. One has to make exceptions and cannot 
make a generalisation. 

62801. There is a persistent rumour that a. new disease called makkalam 
has come into Burma and means to stay here, and that it has done mueh 
damage to the population of Burma. Would yon tell the Commission whether 
that rumour is true, and if so, how far it is true?— Mal'halam, to my mind, 
is a name, not a disease, ft was introduced from the Shan States where, 
as far as we know, the name was first used about ten years ago. 

62802. The Chairman : To describe what?—ft comes from Shan words. As 
far as T remember, one syllable means “ fruit ”; the other means, I think, 
“ get black.” The exact .significance is obscure. At all events, it is a name 
which has been introduced from the Shan States. That name has spread 
over a. very large number of districts, and a great deal of disease has 
been diagnosed by the indigenous practitioners as makkalam. For four or 
five years, we have been investigating it wherever it has been reported, 
through district health officers. Civil Surgeons and medical subordinates, 
and we have known that the name covers a host of diseases. The majority 
of the cases have turned out to be malaria; some, on investigation, have 
turned out to be enteric fever, some have turned out to be anthrax, and 
some have turned out to be cases of. plague, cliolera and smallpox which are 
notifiable and were not notified, having been conveniently classed as malc- 
kalam, and so on. A Commission has recently been appointed and has just 
submitted its report to Government and its finding is pretty much what I 
have said. 

62803. Tt is pretty much the same as influenza, which covered a number 
of diseases?—Precisely. Undoubtedly, in many places ignorant people believe 
in it, and I hope that the Government Commission which has independently 
investigated it will help to prevent the Illusion spreading further. 

62804. TJ Ba Cho : Do you consider tile ordinary diet of the average village 
cultivator to bo sufficiently nourishing?—I think that it compares very 
favourably with the ordinary diet, of the average Indian cultivator. 

62805. You say that the wearing of shoes is a kind of protection against 
hookworm disease. Do you mean shoes of the European type?—Not neces¬ 
sarily; I have included all types. 

62806. Burmese sandals also?—Yes. 

62807. Did you notice that the hookworm disease is more prevalent 
amongst the Shan people, who eat raw meat?—No. I think, so far as our 
figures go, it is less prevalent amongst the Shans. 

62808. Do you know that the Shans have a speeific remedy for it?—I 
do not know that. 

62809. Just behind Government House there is a Shan physician who 
claims that he has a specific romedy for hookworm?—They have many 
drugs of their own. For example, for mahlcalam snake’s bile was shown 
to me as a special remedy. 

62810. By polished rice, do you mean rice of which the outer kernel has 
been taken away?—We are speaking of that as milled rice, or highly milled 


* In the Memorandum submitted to the Commission by the Local Govern¬ 
ment—Not re-printed. 
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rice. Polished rice, I think, is understood by rice experts to mean that it 
has been actually polished by leather, or sheepskin. 

62811. The ordinary rice that we eat cannot be called polished rice?— 
No. I would not personally describe it as highly polished rice, or even 
as polished rice. 

62812. Would you distinguish, from the point of view of nourishment, 
between rice eaten by ordinary peopie and the rice that is given to prisoners 
in the jail? You will notice that the rice given to prisoners is not so 
polished?—It is not milled; I think it is mostly hand-pounded. 

62813. Only the outer husk of that rice is taken away?—Yes, it is very 
red. 

62814, Would you say that that rice is better than the white rice that 
we eat?—Undoubtedly. It is certainly preferable. 

62815. Dr. Tlycler: What is the name of the foodstuff that you say the 
Chinese have been using for centuries?—They call it pe-bin-pank. They 
use various grains. It is the process that is important. They use dais, 
beans and peas, and I believe they also use cotton seeds, which they germi¬ 
nate in this way: by spreading them in baskets, saturating them with water, 
and letting the shoots come out. A small radicle and leaf shoot out, and 
then they eat it. They eat the whole thing, the radicle, the shoot and the 
bean. They get all the three vitamins at once. 

62816. Sir Thomas Middleton : Do they use cotton seed?—I was told a little 
while ago by my chemical analyst that he had seen them making use of 
cotton seed in the same way. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m, on Saturday, the Sth Novem¬ 
ber, 1927. 
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U BA MAUNG, Honorary Organiser, Einme. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research. —(b) There are no skilled workers and they are 
wanted. There is a want of fields for practical demonstration, Thero is 
an insufficiency of laboratories. Owing to want of funds, the cultivation 
work is handicapped and delayed and therefore progress is retarded. 

(c) I can offer suggestions. The seed-grains supplied by the Govern¬ 
ment are not of the kind wanted by the people. The kind of seed-grains 
approved of or liked by the people should be ascertained and supplied. 
Owing to want of routes or pathways by which cattle can be sent out of-the 
paddy-fields to the grazing-grounds, the cultivators are put to great hardship 
on account of their cattle, and ways and means should be devised to 
ameliorate their condition in this respect. Ways and means should be 
devised to put an end to the construction of bunds or high embankments 
as, owing to the presence of these bunds or embankments which prevent 
the flowing away of the water downwards after it has flowed into a particular 
field, the paddy-land lying in the upper region has to suffer all the flowing- 
in of water from elsewhere without any outlet to drain off the same and in 
consequence all the paddy crops are submerged and destroyed. Construction 
of bunds in the creeks and fishery tracts in the neighbourhood of cultivatoi's’ 
holdings, except where Government has given permission, should be prohibi¬ 
ted and heavy penalties meted out. The evil practice of bund-construction 
not only causes scarcity of drinking water for the cattle of the cultivators 
and thus does harm, but also brings about scarcity of drinking water for 
the cultivators themselves. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education. — (i) The supply of teachers and 
institutions is not sufficient, 

(ii) There is need for extension of teaching facilities. 

(Hi) Those who havo passed the qualifying tests for teachers and are 
well conversant with the methods of account-keeping in accordance with the 
rules of co-operative societies and with the science of agriculture should 
be appointed. 

22 
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(iv) The attendances at existing institutions are not as numerous as 
I would expect. I can stato reasons for this. The absenco of any desire 
to acquire education can be attributed to the fact that even after a man 
has passed the seventh standard examination in Burmese, there is no one 
who would need his services on the score of his education and therefore 
there is a lack of any keenness or eagerness in the acquisition of education. 
If more encouragement were given to Burmese education by providing work 
and employment according to educational qualifications, keenness and eager¬ 
ness to acquire education would he very much fostered. 

(v) Agriculture should certainly form one of the subjects of instruction 
in the curriculum of all schools and educational institutions. 

(in) In this district the pupils aro mainly from the agricultural 
classes. 

(vii) Modifications are called for in existing courses of study. Co¬ 
operative methods and rules should form one subject of study. Promotion 
to a higher c'ass should be given only after a pass in the subjects of 
agriculture and co-operation. These two subjects should be taught to the 
pupils in the fourth and fifth standards. For teaching these two subjects 
the teacher should be given additional remuneration. 

(iiiij) No special suggestion need be offered in this respect in view 
of my remarks regarding Question 2 (v) and (vii). 

As there is already a suggestion regarding Question 2 (v) that 
agriculture should form a subject, the Government should allot ample plots 
for school gardens in every place where there is a school. 

(ix) At present the students wlio have studied agriculture are employed 
in the Agricultural Department. None of them has been doing agriculture 
on his own account for a living. 

(xi) None yet. 

(xii) Tf special interest were taken by the elders of the locality and 
libraries were provided to attain this end. thov would bo made use of and 
much experience could be gained thereby. Being adults they would feel 
ashamed to go to school to learn as thev would have to go to lower classes. 
If, as suggested above, libraries are opened, adults can do their own self- 
studv and their knowledge can bo increased and widened, thus popularising 
adult education. 

(xiii) Without making the children pav nnv fee for their education, 
the amount of school-fee according to the number of punil should he ascertain¬ 
ed and under the control of the e’ders of a locality a nominal, small, 
educational tax should be levied and paid to the teacher. 

In mv opinion, without giving the teacher any salary he should he given 
grants-in-aid in the shane of a reward as was the nractice before. By 
this method of giving the toacher some grants-in-aid in the form of a 
reward, a snirit of keen diligence would he engendered to give the children 
a sound and thorough education so as to get passes for them, as the teacher 
can derive a material benefit only when bis oupils havo acquired education 
and gained a pass in their examinations. The nresent-dav teachers do not 
care whether their pupils gain any knowledge or education or not; 
they simply live on the expectation of getting their pav when the days 
run out. Therefore it is desirable that the old system of paying teachers 
in the form of rewards should bo reverted to. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) With regard to the 
measures which in my view have been successful in influencing and im¬ 
proving the practice of cultivators: the paddy seed-grains distributed 
and sold by Government have thrived and prosnered in some paddv-lands; 
however, although they are good, as the distribution of these seed-grains 
is not made with due regard to the state of the paddy-land and the 
condition of the water, they havo not in other paddy-lands been attended 
with success, 

(b) After finishing the work of the paddy-land (harvesting or prepara¬ 
tion) as early as possible, storing or draining of water on or from the 
land according as the water oil tho land is little or much should be made 
and then care should he taken to plough the land thoroughly so as to get 
the required softness and evenness in the composition of the soil. The 
water on the land should also be made to stand stiff; if not, the paddv- 
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plants will get uprooted, some will die and some, owing to the infirm nature 
of their roots, will become weakened. A great deal of care and attention 
also are required to give as much protection as possible to the paddy-plants 
from the usual ravages of rats, pests, insects and crabs. The method of 
feeding the land with some manure is a far better one. The above are the 
methods usualiy followed by the cultivators as far as I know and I offer 
them as suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of cultivation. 

(d) With regard to the question of the success or failure of demonstra¬ 
tion and propaganda work, there has been a failure to follow the 
instructions as demonstrations could not be shown and carried out so as to 
arouse a desire, in the minds of those who saw, to seek after knowledge 
in this respect. For example, in making demonstrations, it is only when 
the minds of those wishing to give them a trial couid be attracted to these 
demonstrations, that the same would be followed and acted upon; even 
though the demonstrations aro followed and acted upon by those who 
favour the same, if the same turn out to bo unsuccessful, those who have 
been experimenting with them would not say anything good about them 
but would talk of the same according to their will or fancy and thus the 
propaganda work is retarded thereby. 

Question 4.—Administration.—( a) I suggest the extension of the 
present activities of the Government of India. 

(b) It is my opinion that by increasing the scientific staff of the 
Government of India, better scientific knowledge could be supplied. If 
scientific knowledge were imparted by experts publishing and distributing 
the same, knowledge and understanding would increase day by day. This 
can be achieved under the control of one or two persons from each district. 

(c) From the agricultural standpoint the services mentioned in 
Question 4 (c) ( i ) to (in) are satisfactory. 

Question 5.—Finance.—( o) I am of opinion that with a view to giving 
monetary assistance to the cultivators for better working and improvement 
of their practices, Government should advanco loans to them according 
to their needs and requirements for a term of one year at the most at a 
rate of interest not exceeding He. 1 on some kind of mortgage security so 
that no loss should be occasioned to the Government thereby. 

Question 6.—Agricultural Indebtedness.—(o) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing in my opinion are: failure of crops owing to ravages of pests 
aud insects such as rats, etc., destruction by floods or drought, the high 
cost of living, demand for higher wages by the labourers, loss of monej 
occasioned by the absconding of labourers, increased prices of clothes, etc. j 
(«) The sources of credit are: the wealthy persons in the locality 
and the c hetties from whom the loans are usually taken. 

(in) The reasons preventing repayment are: the high rates of 
interests charged, the profits exacted on paddy-supply advances and on 
ordinary loans, the large amounts of money expended as the original 
outlay and further expenses on paddy land. 

(li) By such measures as fixing the rates of interest on loans (the 
interest being fixed by the month) and the wages for labour, and tho 
passing of some laws binding on the labourers in order to prqyent any 
monetary losses that may be occasioned to the cultivators on account of 
the labourers, tho burden will be very much lightened. 

(c) Special measures should, in my opinion, he taken to restrict or 
control the credit of cultivator such as the right of mortgage and at the 
same time to secure cheap rates of interest also. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.— (a) (i) The over-abundance of water in the 
Irrawaddy Division has caused destruction of paddy crops. 

(ii) Tanks should be provided and some of tho fishery canals should 
be done away with. 

(m) Wells also should ho provided. The districts that do not admit 
of introduction or extension of any irrigation scheme are Myaungmya, 
Maubin, Henzada and Pyapon, whilst there is a possibility of introducing 
or extending the scheme of irrigation in Thabaung tract in Bassein 
district. 
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(h) i. am satisfied with existing methods of water-supply for irriga¬ 
tion. 

Question 9.— Soils. —(a) (i) The soils improve either by drainage or by 
irrigation. 

(Hi) The floods should be prevented. 

(b) (i) Paddy-lands improve by tho flowing in of fresh and muddy 
water. 

(ii) Paddy-lands deteriorate owing to inundation of salt water or 
an excessive quantity of water, which does not permit of any paddy 
cultivation. 

(c) To reclaim the lands left uncultivated the Government should 
construct bunds. 

Question 10.— Febtilisers.— (a) If tho cultivators living in tho charge 
of a particular headman are called together and the preparation of 
i'ertilisex-s to be used on the new soils is shown to them by practical 
demonstration, tho same would, in my opinion, be used quite freely pro¬ 
vided tho demonstrations should prove equal to what has been claimed 
for them. 

(d) The localities in which a considerable increase in the use of 
manures has taken place are the paddy-lands lying on high grounds. 

Question 15.—Veteiunaky.-—( a) The Civil Veterinary Department 
should be under tho Director of Agriculture. 

(b) (i) Some of the dispensaries are under the control of local (district) 
boards. 'Phis system is not commendable. 

(it) It would, in my opinion, bo far better if the Veterinary ins¬ 
pector were placed under the control of tho district board and the 
Veterinary Assistant under the control of the circle board. 

(c) The agriculturists do not make as full a use of the veterinary 
dispensaries as should be. It is advisable to keep two Veterinary Assistants, 
one to remain at the dispensary, the other to visit tho scene of an out¬ 
break of disease for treatment. It is advisable to build a veterinary 
dispensary in order to attract the attention of the agriculturists. 

Question 22.— Co-oi'Ebation. —(a) (i) If the Government would appoint 
one Co-operative MyoOk (Junior Assistant Registrar) in every district and 
look for and keep honorary workers (organisers) as was the arrangement 
at the first inception of the Co-operative Department, the societies would, 
it is hoped, grow day by day. The societies already formed and in existence 
should be instructed in matters in which they are wanting in knowledge. 
After societies have been formed as a result of the lecturing and propaganda 
work done by tho honorary organisers, these honorary organisers should 
not be dispensed with merely on the ground of lack of the required knowledge 
to carry on the societies without giving them instruction. Want of 
knowledge or ignorance should be overcome by imparting knowledge. The 
Government should see to it that in cases of loans borrowed and given as 
between tho members of co-operative societios the interest charged should 
not bo higher than eight annas in each case and that in suits filed in courts 
of law where there is rivalry between the claims made by the members of the 
co-opera#ive societies for the monies lent bv them and the claims of other 
private individuals, a decree should in the first instance bo passed in 
respect of the claims of the societies and a decree should be given in 
respect of the claims of the private individuals of the locality, only if and 
when there is a surplus of money to go to the second decree. In my 
humble opinion, a law should lie passed preventing the imprisonment of 
the defendant in execution of a decree .passed by a civil court in respect of 
the claims made by private individuals. It is also advisable for the funds 
heid by the Government earmarked for the purpose of giving agricultural 
advances to he transferred to the Co-operative Department. The culti¬ 
vators and juugle folk will only take to the idea of forming co-operative 
societies if some of the officers in tho Co-operative Department associate 
freely and in more intimate intercourse with the members of the societies, 
after the manner of the late Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mr. Dunn, 
and other European gentlemen. As tho mere mention of tho Government or 
Government officers is in itself sufficient to inspire awe in the minds of 
•itho jungle folk, the sole object should be to endeavour to the utmost to 
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bring to success, without making oneself awesome to the people, the society 
which one has been “preaching" to bring into existence. In my humble 
opinion, if the department which a man has been endeavouring to promote 
does not thrive and prosper, the responsibility for this state of affairs must 
be his. There should be an intimate association and intercourse between 
the members of the societies and the departmental officers as between 
brothers and all should thus strive together for the speedy success of the 
societies. 

(it) When private individuals of a locality invest their money in the 
co-operative societies, interest should be paid to them once in six months 
at the rate of 1 per cent per mensem. The Registrars of the Co-operative 
Department should devise ways and means to prevent the loss to the 
investors of tlic money so entrusted to the societies. 

(h) (i) Credit societies should he advised to give loans at the rate of 
Rs. 1-8-0 interest for a period not less than one year and in eases where 
the interest due and one-fourth of the principal are paid up, an extension 
of a further year should be given. The by-laws of the co-operative societies 
as passed by the general meeting should be confirmed by the authority of 
Government. 

(d) The societies of which I have a personal knowledge have in a 
generality of cases achieved their object to a small extent. 


U TUN AUNG, Chairman, Mudon Co-operative Society, 
Mud on, Amherst District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 6.—Finance.— (a) More encouragement should bo given to tho 
co-operative system of granting loans. 

(6) The taccavi system of giving advances (by the Government) should 
be employed only in the villages, localities or groups where co-operative 
societies cannot be formed. Tho granting and repayment of taccavi loans 
should not be left to tho discretion of any individual officer, but the 
borrowers of each locality concerned, together with suitable elders and 
men of position in the locality, should be formed into a group or society 
and after fixing a limit to the borrowing credit of an individual member 
by the group with regard to his means and position, loan should be given 
to such a person of a sum of money adequate for the purpose of his actual 
need but not exceeding tho limit so fixed, tho longest term for repayment 
of the same being fixed and provision also being made for the exercise of 
an option to repay the loan if so desired within a shorter period, together 
with the principal and interest due on the date of such repayment. Such loans 
and repayments should also be entered up in the accounts of the indivi¬ 
duals concerned, the officer responsible for the issue of duplicate and 
receipt signing in their accounts. I suggest that it is advisable to give 
the widest possible publicity to the taccavi system of granting loans by 
publishing particulars of tho system in the Gazette and the Rurnieso 
newspapers and by distributing pamphlets and literature on the subject 
gratis. 

Question G.—Aohioultujiae Inhektedness. — (a) (t) The main causes of 
borrowing are tho want or inadequacy of funds for seed-grain and subsist¬ 
ence expenses, taking leases of paddy-lands for cultivation on payment of 
the rent in cash in advance in the case of some cultivators; and the want 
or inadequacy of funds for the preparation of tho paddy-land, the weirs, 
canals, water-courses, bunds and embankments and for obtaining manures. 

(it) The sources of credit are the wealthy persons who live by 
moneylending, the landed proprietors who live by renting out paddy-lands 
and the co-operative credit societies from whom loans are usually taken. 

(Hi) The reasons preventing repayment are the inadequacy of the 
weirs canals, bunds and embankments; the failure or destruction of oropB 
due to pests and the high rates of interest charged on the loans taken. 
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0>) The measures necessary for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt 
m my opinion are: inauguration by the Government of measures, either 
by legislation or otherwise, to restrict the execution of deeds or bonds 
stipulating for, and exacting payment of, excessive amounts of interest or 
profit cither in the shape of monetary interest, interest in kind of paddy, 
or paddy to be paid at some iuture date, or affecting the borrowers very 
detrimentally; making this law known to the public as widely as possible 
and watching over and upholding the law' by the Government department 
concerned; publication and distribution gratis, for tho information of the 
general public, of pamphlets and literature acquainting them with the fact 
that if in any case creditors file suits and cause attachment to be mado 
of property whether mortgaged or otherwise, the field huts, harrows, 
ploughs, plough machines, seed-grains and subsistence paddy of the culti¬ 
vators as well as the cattle, carts and boats used by them in cultivation, 
are not liable to attachment; and issuing of instructions to the civil courts 
that can issue warrants of attachment not to do so in respect of such 
exempted articles. 

Question 22.— Co-opekation. — (a) (i) There is plenty of room for 
encouragement and assistance to be given by the Government in this 
respect. The present system obtaining, in Burma, of administration and 
control of the co-operative movement by a separate department established 
for that purpose is quite satisfactory. Of tho officers already appointed 
to the Co-operative Department, all except the Registrars should fio made 
to exercise control only in the capacities of lecturers, propagandists and 
instructors in co-operation, demonstrators on co-operative work, critics 
and reformers of defects in tho co-operative work, and to act in friendly 
consultation with the non-official heads of tho co-oporativo societies. Definite 
instructions in that direction should be promulgated by the Government 
to tho quarter concerned in the form oi circular orders; special care should 
be taken by the Government to see that no officers of the Co-operative 
Department who have been guiity of any act of discourtesy or incivility 
towards any of the non-official heads or loaders of the co-operative societies 
either by speech, writing or personal behaviour so as to dishearten or 
discourage them, are kept in the department any longer. At present in , 
Burma some of the officers in departments other than the Co-operative ’ 
Department are not aware of the fact that the co-oporativo societies belong 
to a department under the control of the Government and either an 
indifferent attitude is adopted towards the co-operative societies or their 
leaders or no attention or recognition whatsoever is paid to them. As 
this practically amounts to tho weakening of the spirit of co-operation in 
the minds of various people, this state of affairs should not be allowed 
to prevail and due recognition and just support should bo given by tho 
officers of the various departments to tho co-operative societies, their 
leaders and the officers of the Co-operativo Department: as, for example, 
giving just and lawful support in such matters as the registration of a 
deed by a co-operative society, litigation between a society and any other 
individual, filing of a petition, giving evidence in a court of law in a just 
and lawful manner in connection with any matter relating to a society; 
giving just and lawful support to any leader of a co-operative credit society 
in any matter whatsoever to be undertaken concerning the officers of the 
Government, due regard and cognisance being given to the fact of his 
being a leader of the co-operative societies recognised by the Government; 
the giving of duo recognition and w'eight by the various Government 
departments concerned to the evidence given by tho officers of the Co¬ 
operative Department in matters connected with the societies, as tho 

evidence of those conversant with the matters of co-operative societies. 
Btrict injunctions in these mattors should be issued by the Government to 
the various officers subordinate to it cither by an act of law or an order 
duly formulated in that behalf. 

(ii) Without the non-official element it is highly difficult for the 
Government alone to promote the growth of co-operative societies. As to 
the finding of non-officials, the mere giving of recognition and support 
by Government officers in various departments to people imbued with the 
spirit of co-operation would produce leaders in the co-operative movement. 
These leaders and the high Government officials should join together and 
form one big association consisting 75 per cent of non-officials and 25 .per 
cent of officials acting in collaboration and having for its president a non¬ 
official, the expenses of the said supreme association being defrayed by a 
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subsidy granted by tbe Government. The servants of the supremo council 
should" not be borne on the roll of Government servants. _ It should be 
within the competence of the said supreme council to deal with the follow¬ 
ing matters, vis .— 

(a) In what respect Government assistance is required for the co¬ 
operative societies. 

( b ) In what respect tlie assistance of the non-officials is required. 

(c) In what respect alteration is required in the control of tho 
co-operative movement. 

(i d ) In which kinds of work the increased activities of the co-operative 
societies are necessary. 

( e) Which kind of work should be carried on wholly by the Govern¬ 
ment and which by the non-officials. 

In all tile above instances, the co-operation of non-officials with officials 
is necessary. 

(b) (i) In credit societies loans should be permitted not only on short¬ 
term credit but also on long-term credit. For this purpose funds in the 
shape of money available on long-term investment will be necessary. For 
this, if the Government would in the first instance advance loans to reliable 
societies, these advances could he further augmented by the investment 
expected to he made locally with the help and support given in co-operative 
matters by the various departments of the Government. At present the 
officers of tho Co-operative Department and the non-official leaders of tho 
co-ooerative movement have to sing their own praises and this does not 
go far to inspire confidence and respect in tho minds of others. The fact 
that tho members of tho co-operative societies do not get as long term 
and as full value for their credit in their loans as they do from the outside 
moneylenders and capitalists is an interfering factor and a drawback to 
the credit societies. According to the systems of making leans nw esta¬ 
blished In Burma, only those who take small loans on short-term credit can 
enjoy the benefits of the credit societies. Tho idea of forming land 
mortgage societies (hanks) specially for those who require large loans on 
long-term credit on the mortgage of lands has already been mooted, hut 
it has not borne any fruit yet and the matter has been kept in abeyance 
by the Government up to now. . However, oven if tho undertaking were 
crowned with success, it would in no way advance tho position of the 
original co-operative societies and the Co-operative Department. Therefore, 
if the already existing co-operative societies are helped forward with loans 
advanced by the Government on long-term credit, the Government help 
can he withdrawn when, and as soon as, funds are available in the shape 
of investments made hv local investors, the same being secured by the help 
and support of the officers of the various departments. If this suggestion 
were adopted, the credit societies already existing would grow and 
prosper. Further, I beg to suggest that instructions should be issued to 
the officers concerned to give facilities and assistance in any manner that 
may he necessary to the credit societies when they have occasion to file 
suits in any civil court in connection with monetary transactions, or to 
defend or contest any suits, due recognition being given to them as 
societies founded and established by and under the auspices of the Govern¬ 
ment, so that the least possible trouble or obstruction should he caused to 

(d) The societies in Burma of which I have personal knowledge have, 
so far as I know, not yet achieved their object. 


TJ BA MAUNG, Manager, The Pegu Central Co-operative 

Bank, Limited, 

Replies to tie Questionnaire. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education.—( it) There is no agricultural 
school in this Province with the exception of a missionary agricultural 
school in Pyinmana. It is quite essential to establish an agricultural 
school in every important agricultural district, e.g., Pegu. Hanthawadflj, 
Inseiu, Toungoo, etc, 
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Question 3.—Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) The comparative yield 
test demonstrations of pure paddy with that of local paddy, carried out 
by the Agricultural Assistants in the districts, have helped to open the eyes 
of the cultivators to the great advantage they will derive by growing pure 
strain paddy. With the increase in produce and the better value they 
receive the cultivators have reaped a great benefit out of these demonstra¬ 
tions, with the result that the area under pure paddy increases annually 
in all districts. 

( b ) Field demonstrations can be carried on more effectively if the 
Agricultural Assistants in the districts are not restricted to a limited 
number of touring days. Moreover, there should be more than two Assist¬ 
ants in each district, in order to increase the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations. 

(c) In order that the cultivators may he induced to adopt expert 
advice, it remains for the Agricultural Department to show convincing 
facts and figures to the cultivators by actual demonstrations. This means 
the need for more assistants in the district and also an unlimited number 
of touring days in the district. 

Question 5.— Finance. — (a) There is no better way of financing agri¬ 
cultural co-operation than through central co-operativo hanks. Each 
agricultural village should have a co-operativo credit society; every villager 
or cultivator should becomo a member of that society and be allowed to 
enjoy the privileges of the society to the full extent. Then it will be 
necessary to finance every society adequately by the bank. No Central 
Bank in Burma can he expected to ho in a position to finance such societies 
adequately. It is, therefore, for the Government to give long-term cheap 
loans at about five per cent per annum, as in the case of Denmark and 
other countries. The existing system of advancing Government money 
direct to the cultivators is not so popular as that of the co-operative credit 
system. If Government money is deposited in the Central Banks at the 
present rate of interest charged by the Government, ten per cent, not a 
single bank in Burma will accept it, because, hitherto, tho rate of interest 
charged to the societies by the hank is only ten per cent per annum and 
thus there will be left no margin for the working expenses of the bank. 
It would be a great boon if Government would give loans at five por cent. 

It is the ultimate aim of tho central co-operative hanks to lower tho 
rate of interest on lending as much as possible. 

If the Government means to make the co-operative movement stable 
in Burma, I cannot see any reason why the Government should not follow 
the example of other countries. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. — (a) The Agricultural Department, through 
their District Assistant, 1ms carried out bonemeal manure demonstrations 
in the district and, though the cultivator speaks highly of it, he desists 
from applying this manure for the simple reason that it is expensive. 
Farmyard manure is the only inexpensive manure. It only remains to 
educate the cultivators how to collect and store their cattle dung and how 
to apply it to their fields. 

Question 11. —Cnors.—(a) (Hi) Tn a district liko Pegu, the distribution 
of seeds is retarded by absentee-landlordism. The cultivators are mostly 
tenants, and with the landlords taking no interest in their lands or their 
tenants, except to collect their rents once a year at harvest, the progress 
is not as rapid as it ought to he, were there a symbiotic relation between 
landowners and tenants. 

Question 14. —Implements. —(o.) The Theikpan plough, an improvement 
on the indigenous plough, introduced by the Agricultural Department, is 
good enough for the purposes of the cultivators. It has even taken the 
place of tractors in certain localities, as it is found to he inexpensive, 
and saves labour and time. 

(7>) In order to hasten the adoption, by the cultivators, of improved 
implements, demonstration of these improved implements must he carried 
out as extensively as possible, pointing out to the cultivators the advan¬ 
tages • moreover, the improved implement thus demonstrated must he within 
the means of the poor cultivators. The District Agricultural Assistants 
have been carrying out Theikpan plough demonstrations in the districts, 
thereby convincing the cultivators as to the merit of the Theikpan plough, 
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Hut this is not sufficient, it must be carried out extensively, but the 
touring of District Assistants at present is restricted owing to the deficit 
budget. 

(c) For the ready sale of improved implements, trustworthy agents or 
akyosoungs can be selected at important centres, as has been done in the 
appointment of akyosoungs at all important centres of the district, for the 
sale on commission of Theikpan ploughs. 

Question 22. — Co-operation.—( a) (i). The land mortgage banks should be 
one and the same as the existing central co-operative banks where long¬ 
term loan can be given to the cultivators. If this system be adopted, the 
existing co-operative societies will get better finance and will be placed on 
a sounder footing, w'hile Government will save a large amount of expendi¬ 
ture in the cost of establishment, eto. 

The present Government staff supervising the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Burma is inadequate and requires strengthening, as recommended 
by the Committee so that the staff may spend more time with co-operative 
societies than at present. The average number of societies to be dealt 
with by each Junior Assistant Registrar should be fixed at 100 and by 
each Assistant Registrar at 300. 

In some districts where the demand for agricultural advances is 
heavy, Government should take special steps to organise co-operative 
societies and to lend Government money through such societies. 

Training schools for co-operative education at suitable centres should 
be opened at the expense of Government. 

To encourage industry, the industrial societies in Burma should be 
financed by the Government. 

In opening out a large area of land for cultivation purposes, co¬ 
operative societies on the tenancy system should be formod and should bo 
given leases. 

(ii) Honorary organisers should be appointed to do propaganda work 
and help the Government staff where necessary. They should he under the 
control of tho Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and their travelling 
expenses should be borno by the Government. 

For the growth of the movement the chairmen of the unions and 
societies should be encouraged to do detailed supervision of the societies 
by recognising their services. 

(6) (i) (1) Supervision by Government staff and non-official agencies 
is inadequate. 

(2) Lack of sense of responsibility. 

(3) Irresponsibility in granting loans. 

(4) Poor repayment for want of an agency for making timely 
collections. 

(5) Following bad example of a defaulter. 

(6) Want of business knowledge. 

(7) Unforeseen heavy expenses in litigation. 

(ii) Purchase societies or stores were tried in several places, but 
proved to be a failure owing to want of business knowledge, want of 
loyalty among members, competition by non-Burman shopkeepers and 
difficulty of recovery of value ,of goods. However, such a society among 
The police officers and men in Pegu district is successful. 

(iii) This class of society has been tried in several places, but proved 
to be a total failure for want of— 

(a) Capital, 

(b) Business knowledge and 

(c) Management. 

NTtte. —Mr. Dunn proposed a schemo to build granaries for the 
societies out of rice control profit, but his proposal was turned down by 
the Government. 

(iv) Societies for effective improvement should be tried in the areas 
where there are fisheries and canals, to protect the interest of cultivators. 

33 
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There is a constant conflict of interest between cultivators and fishery 
lessees but preference should be given to the predominating interest in 
the locality concerned. 

(r) No such societies exist in Burma. 

(in) Societies for tile co-operative use of agricultural machinery 
would be very advantageous to the agricultural societies, but this district 
has none. 

(vii) Societies for joint farming are not in existence in this district. 
This class of society should be introduced in the area where credit co¬ 
operation is successful. 

(ini?) No attempt has ever been made to form such societies in this 
district. 

(ix) There are no societies for any purpose connected with agri¬ 
culture or tile betterment of village life except those already mentioned 
but I think it is desirable to form labour societies to take contract work 
from the district local bodies, railways, and the Public Works Department. 


U BA MAUNG, Mr. ROMEZ, U BA MAUNGand 
U TUN AUNG*, Representative Co-operators from 
Lower Burma. 

Ora lEvidence (through an interpreter). 

62817. The Chairman : U Ba Maung, you are Chairman of the Einme 
Township Bank?—Wes. 

62818. And you, Sir, whose name is also II Ba Maung, are Manager of 
the District Central Co-operative Bank, Pegu ?—Yes. 

62819. Mr. Romez, what exactly is your connection with the co-operative 
movement?—1 am Manager of one of the tenant co-partnership societies. 

62820. Now, Gentlemen, I think the best way to proceed wonld be 
that one of you should answer for the vest, but there is no reason why, 
if any one of you disagrees with what the speaker is saying, ho should 
not say so; 1 hope he will; and of course if anybody wishes to interpolate 
any remarks, let him do so. But it will be easier for us if we may address 
ourselves, so far as our questions go, to one particular witness. Perhaps 
you would arrange that amongst yourselves. It Jins been given in evidence 
before this Commission that co-operation as a wholo in Burma is in a 
disappointing condition to-day; do you agree with that?—( U Ba Maung, 
Chairman, Einme Township Bank) Yes. 

62821. Will you give the Commission your views as to why that is so?— 
The point is that in former days there was official control, say, up to the 
year 1920. But the Government, instead of increasing the staff, handed 
it over to non-official control. That has not been successful because these 
people have not been able to find time to do the work. There is also lack 
of finance. 

62822. The removal of official surveillance is an ideal, but you think it 
was attempted too early; is that the point?—Yes, too early, 

62823. Do you other gentlemen agree ‘with that?— (Mr. Bomez) Yes. 

62824. I shall assume you agree unless you express dissent. Is it your 
view that the educative side of the movement was sufficiently appreciated 
and developed? By that I mean to say, do you think tlie members of 
primary societies understood what co-operation meant and were able to 
tako their fair share and part in conducting the affairs of their society?— 
(U Ba Maung, Chairman, Einme Township Bank ) Yes, most of the 
members, especially, if I may say so, in Lower Burma, havo done very 
well. The only thing is that when there is any flood or drought such as 
occur in some parts of that district, and when there is lack of supervision 
of loans, most of the societies go into liquidation; but some of the societies 
are prospering and they have a reserve fund of over Rs. 15,000, that is, 
societies which have been existing for more than ten years. 

* U Tun Aung joined the other witnesses during the course of the 

evidence. 
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62325. It has been given in evidence before the Commission that the 
linanciai difficulties into which primary societies fell were due to the effect 
upon their members of a number of bad seasons in sequence, that is to 
say, their crops were unsatisfactory for a number of years in sequence. 
How far do you think that is so, that that was responsible t —No doubt the 
societies have been suffering on account of flood, but 1 wish to see that 
remedied. It can be remedied if the Central Bank can give them a long¬ 
term loan which can be recouped after a number of years. 

62826. You mean, give the societies a long-term loan?—A long-term 
loan. 

62827. How do you suggest the societies should employ the credit so 
afforded?—At present the Central Bank cannot afford to give long-term 
loans because its deposits received from the public are for four years at 
the most, but if the Government come in with State aid and lend money 
through the Central Bank, the Central Bank may be able to finance these 
societies for a number of years. 

62828. You are suggesting that long-term loans should be used by the 
societies ia making advances on a long-term basis to their members?— 
Yes. 

62829. Would you regard it as very important that the affairs of every 
member applying for a long-term loan should be most carefully examined 
and his reputation most carefully assessed, in order to discover whether 
he is the typo of man who would wish to repay if he could?—Yes. 

62830. Do you agree that any too lavish distribution of long-term money, 
without a sufficient examination of the fitness of each applicant, might 
lead to tile necessity for foreclosing and to disaster?—No, because in that 
case there should be adequate supervision by officials before dispensing 
the long-term loans. 

62831. Do you agree that adequate supervision is essential?—Yes. 

62832. If it became necessary to foreclose right and left, then, whether 
it was a land mortgage, bank or the co-operative movement, thore would 
be grave disturbance of public confidence?—Yes. 

62833. Have you attended a considerable number of annual meetings 
of primary societies?—Yes, including a course of inspection of these 
societies. 

62834. Is their business conducted as it should be?—Yes, in most of 
the societies, not all. 

62835. I think your average number of members per society is about 
twenty-twoP—In the Pegu district, the average is about fifty. 

62836. As many as fifty in that district?—Yes. 

62837. That is the district with which you are familiar?.—Yes. 

62838. Out of those fifty members in your district, how many as a rule 
attend the annual meeting?—About three or four of the number of mem¬ 
bers attend the annual meeting, 

62839. Is that a healthy sign?—That is a healthy sign. 

62840. Why?—Because sometimes we hold the meeting when the mem¬ 
bers are very busy on their lands and some of the members are out in 
their paddy fields. 

62841. Do you mean they are so busy that they cannot get to the 
annual meeting, at which the affairs of their own society are to be 
discussed, once each year?—I beg your pardon, I mean only the annual 
meeting of the bank. 

62842. No, I am thinking of the annual meeting of the primary 
society?—On the average, about ninety per cent attend the meetings of 
the primary societies because the meetings are held in the same village. 
Very few people attend the union meetings, the distance being six or 
eight miles. 

62843. Dr. Ryder : Did you say ninety per cent of the members attend 
the meeting?—Yes, about ninety per cent of the members attend the pri¬ 
mary society meeting. 

62844. Would you agree with this statement; I am quoting from the 
debates of the local Legislative Council: “The general membership of the 
Council remained stationary throughout the year. Two general meetings 
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Were held where twenty-nine representatives were present at the first 
meeting and twenty-tour at the second meeting, which is thirty-seven per 
cent and thirty-one per cent of the total membership respectively.” 

62845. The Chairman : Is that a primary society? That is the bank, 
is it not?—That is the Provincial "Bank; and I can explain this further. 
Those ninety per cent may attend only in the good societies but not in the 
bad societies, because when there is some default they may not like to 
attend the meeting. 

62846. I think the late of interest ehargod to members of rural credit 
societies is fifteen per cent?—On loans from tho society to the members 
the rate is fifteen per cent; from tho bank the rate is ten per cent. 

62847. What does the indigenous moneylender charge? Should I be 
right if 1 said his charges run from twenty-l'our per cent to sixty per 
cent ?—Yes. 

62848. That is approximately correct ?—That is approximately correct. 
There is a special rate charged when the money market is very tight, 
during the transplanting season; they call it saba-pe ; that rate is about 
a hundred per cent. 

62849. Having regard to the fact that so many societies have had 
difficulty in maintaining a healthy financial condition in face of their 
risks when they were lending money at fifteen per cent, is it your view 
that a higher rate of interest to be charged by the primary society to 
the member borrowing would be advisable?—No, because if we look at 
the working expenses of their land, fifteen per cent is just low enough 
to enable them to save enough from their income to pay interest and 
instalments on loans to the societies. 

62850. That is from tho borrower's point of view?—Yes. Then when 
any misfortune happens, such as Hood or failure of crops, it is very hard 
for them to pay that fifteen per cent interest to their society and they 
are unable to pay more than about one-fourth of thoir instalments. 

62851. If you find that it is impossible to conduct lending operations 
of primary societies on tho basis of fifteen per cent, might it not be worth 
while at any rate experimenting with a slightly higher rate of interest 
in order to secure financial stability?—You mean charged to the members? 

62852. Yes?—How will that be possible? 

62853. You do not think they will pay ?—Yes. 

62854. I am as anxious as you are to provide money as cheaply as 
possible but as a practical man 1 know that if business cannot be financed 
at fifteen per cent it is no use saying that it can bo. That is the point?— 
My view is just to reduce the rate of interest charged by the primary 
society to its members and by the Central Bank to the society. 

62855. How are you going to finance these operations?—According to 
the condition of the money market. Some of the Central Banks have been 
paying nine per cent interest to the depositors and some have even been 
paying nine-and-a-haif per cent. 

62856. Nine and-a-half per cent to the depositors?—Yes, and lent out 
to the societies at ten per cent. 

62857. On" one-half per cent margin?—Yes. 

.62858. I take it, then, that your scheme is to work down to a lower 
rate of interest to your depositors ?—My idea is that the rate of interest 
should be lowered. 

62859. How do you propose to reconcile your natural desire to get 
money as cheaply as possible with the instinctive tendencies of human 
nature? If your public will not come forward at sevon-and-a-lialf per 
cent, how are you going to get the money?—The joint stock banks are 
receiving deposits at a very low rate of interest. It is two per cent 
above the bank rate and sometimes throe per cent. 

62860. Do you mean to say that the banks are paying three per cent to 
depositors?—Three to five per cent above the bank rate. 

62801. What exactly is the security on which these depositors are 
standing? Is it not the security of the joint stock banks?—It is the 
security of the joint stock banks. 
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62862, You told the Commission that your public would not come for¬ 
ward at seven-and-a-half per cent and yet .the public goes to the joint 
stock bank at three-and-a-half per cent above bank rate. The public is 
making a mistake. Is that so?—It may bo the fault of the Government 
in not looking after the co-operative institutions properly and trying to 
get the confidence of the people. 

62863. Do you wish to suggest that Government should provide all the 
long-term capital required by the co-operative movement?—Yes. 

62864. Do you distinguish in that suggestion between Government and 
the tax-payer or do you think they are the same thing? Your suggestion 
is that the general tax-payers should subsidise the co-operative movement 
by meeting the difference between the rate at which the public is prepared 
to lend money and the rate at which Government should lend the money? 
—Yes. 

62865. Would you agree that a sound policy for the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Burma would be to concentrate on restoring the credit movement 
before embarking on any experiments in the way of selling societies?— 
Yes. 

62866. The credit movement should be put into order first?—Yes. 

62867. Your societies have been helpful in the matter of distributing 
seeds?—Yes. 

62868. Are you satisfied with the quality of the seeds recoived from 
Government stations?—Yes. The Government are improving the agricul¬ 
tural farms in most of the districts, 

62869. Do you think there will bo any opening for co-operative societies 
devoted to adult education P—Yes. 

62870. Would you run your libraries in conjunction with adult educa¬ 
tion: Would you establish your libraries in villages where adult education 
has taken hold?—Yes. 

62871. What are your views as to what should be done in the matter 
of veterinary dispensaries?—I cannot say anything on that. 

62872. Do you think that the experiences in the years that have inter¬ 
vened since the co-operative movement was started have damaged, to' any 
serious extent, the reputation of co-operation amongst the cultivators as 
a whole?—Certainly not. 

62873. The damage is not incapable of being repaired?—Mo. 

62874. Sir Thomas Middleton : You told us that you had fixed the rate 
of fifteen per cent because you were satisfied that the Burman cultivator 
could not pay more than fifteen per cent. Suppose there is no co-operativo 
society and the cultivator goes to the chetiy, what has he to give?—Two 
per cent per mensem, that is twenty-four per cent. 

62875. For how long a time does the chetty give credit on those terms? 
—It is only a seasonal loan. 

62876. One season?—Yes. 

62877. How many months?—About eight months. 

62878. Does the chetty ever give credit for two or three years?—Yes, 
sometimes, in cases where the lands are mortgaged. Otherwise the loan 
will be accumulating for landless agriculturists. 

62879. Supposing there is a crop failure and the chetty sees that the 
man cannot pay, what happens?—He will have to extend the loan. If 
the man has landed property, the chetty sues him in court to get that 
land. 

62880. A man who is unable to pay you fifteen per cent pays twenty- 
four per cent to tho chetty and gets what he requires?—Yes. If he is a 
small agriculturist his land is taken by the money lender in tho course of 

a few years, 

62881. That, you agree, is bad?—Yes. 

62882. Your object is to lend at as low a rate of interest as possible?— 
Yes. 

62883. Now, however careful you are in selecting borrowers and how¬ 
ever honest these borrowers may be, if there is a failure of the crop, the 
honest man cannot pay up P—Quite so. 
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62884. Therefore you must have a reserve fund, which will serve as ah 
insurance fund. How are you going to get that for your societies? You 
must have something to provide against bad years and bad seasons?—In 
the good years, when they have sufficient income, they usually buy some 
jewellery and things like that and they accumulate this as a sort of reserve 
fund for the bad years. This reserve is sold or mortgaged to the chetties 
or the local moneylenders, as the necessity arises. That is the general 
practice done in the villages. 

62885. Are these difficulties that you referred to not due to the fact 
that tne sources on which your reserve fund depend are too limited. All 
the jewellery and credit that your members had to pledge were not enough 
for the purpose?—Yes. 

62886. I can see no way of increasing the reserve except by increasing, 
somewhat, the rate of interest until you have built up a reserve fund which 
will enable you to tide over the bad seasons; and it seems to me that 
between fifteen per cent which you charge and twenty-four per cent which 
the chetty charges, there is a margin on which you might work?—Yea. 

62887. Mr. Calvert : In Burma, is much of the rural debt ancestral, 
that is, inherited from fathers and grandfathers?—Yes. 

62888. Has the debt among the cultivating classes increased as the 
value of land has risen?—Yea. 

62889. Is it regarded by the Human cultivator as a disgrace to be in 
debt?—They are not ashamed of being heavily in debt. 

62890. Are the cultivating classes with whom you are familiar really 
prepared to sacrifice their comforts in order to pay off their debts year 
by year?—lies, most of them are quite willing to sacrifice their comforts. 

62891. To make a real effort to pay oft' their debts, say, by fifteen years? 
—(Mr. Homes) it would not tako so long as that. It would take less time. 
They are not very heavily in debt, and I should think that it would take 
them about ten years to pay off their debt if they could get a long-term 
instalment loan. 

62892. Is it general, then, that when a man has boon a member of a 
co-operativo society for ten years ho has paid olf his dobts?—(17 Ba Maung, 
Chairman, Einme Township Bank) No, they will have increased their 
assets by that time, 

62893. Is it capable of demonstration that, in a society of ten years 
of ago andr more, the general position of tne members is markedly better 
than it was before?—(Mr. llomez) Certainly when they got their land from 
Government it was worth about fifty rupees an acre, but now it would 
be worth about two hundred or three hundred rupees, and, in addition to 
that, they have been able to build their own tanks and other things. If 
all that is going to be taken into consideration, then the cultivator would, 
I think, have no debt at all. I myself have found that most of them are 
in debt to, say, an extent of Its. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000 whereas their land 
and assets are worth much more than that. 

62894. In your best co-operative areas, can you say with confidence that 
in tile last ten years the number of moneylenders has decreased?—(17 Ba 
Maung, Chairman, Einme Township Bank) The number of moneylenders 
has not decreased, but the rate of interest has. 

62895. Could you tako me to a tract of ; say, fifty villages and say 
that there is not a single moneylender left in those villages and that all 
have been driven away by co-operation?—Yes; but it may be due not 
only to co-operation but also to the outsider as well. The rate of interest 
on money lent to the co-operators has certainly been reduced, because 
outsiders have come into the villages, and then again there are the co¬ 
operative societies. 

62896. In your better societies, have the members completely ceased 
dealing with moneylenders?—No, they still deal with moneylenders in most 
cases. As a matter of fact, members of even the best co-operative society 
have been dealing with moneylenders. 

62897. The next census is due in 1931. Can you confidently say that 
the next census will show a definite decrease in the number of moneylenders 
in Bower Burma?— (Mr. Homes) Yes, I think so, If Government would 
only see its way to help these cultivators to refrain from borrowing money 
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from outside, it is my belief that, in a very short time, they would do 
without the moneylender altogether. 

62898, Do you find that the members of your primary societies under¬ 
stand unlimited liability?— (U Ba Maung, Chairman, Einme Township Bank) 
Yes, they do understand it. 

62899. Does that prove of any assistance in liquidation?—Yes, it does, 
but up to date no unlimited liability has been enforced here. 

62900. Does the fact that the members are. liable, without limit, for 
each other’s debts malae them help the liquidator in recovering from the 
indebted members?—Yes. 

62901. In your Central Bank, who owns the majority of the shares, 
individuals or societies?—Societies. 

62902. What does your directorate consist of?—Of individuals as well 
as of all the chairmen of unions. 

62903. And how many representatives of societies?—Every union chair¬ 
man is a director of the Central Bank. According to the by-laws there 
must be, altogether, eight individual share-holders as directors of the 
bank. 

62904. That is to say, the majority are actual co-operators?—Yes. 

62906. What limit is there to the dividends payable by the Central 
Banks?—Eight per cent. 

62906. Does your Central Bank exercise any control over the internal 
•working of primary societies?—No. 

62907. Do you send any one to inspect themP—We started doing so 
only during the last season. 

62908. What means have you for getting information as to the finan¬ 
cial position of a society?—Wo look over the assets of the societies and see 
whether supervision over the loan is properly made or not. 

62909. How can you, in your Central Bank, find out the condition of 
a borrowing societv miles away?—From the report of the Junior Assistant 
Registrars and Auditors. 

62910. What, exactly, is your procedure for dealing with an application 
for a loan?—The society applies through the union. Every year the bank 
fixes the cash credit of each society. In the first place the society pro¬ 
poses a cash credit and the union approves it, after which it goes up to 
the Central Bauk, who formally fix it for the year in a meeting with the 
union chairman. 

62911. Is any delay involved in dealing with an application?—There is 
no delay involved. 

62912. Is auv difficulty encountered by a society which is trying to 
repay its loan to the Central Bank?—Yes, sometimes. 

62913. Assume, for a moment, that a societv has a couple of hundred 
rupees left in hand and wants to send that to you in repayment of its 
loan?—Sometimes the societies send the money by money order, sometimes 
through the Treasury and sometimes their own men are sent personally 
to make the payment. 

62914. In your district, are the communications had to the extent that 
they restrain the societv from repaying your loan ? Ts the trouble in 
going to your Central Bank so great ns to provent their coming to you 
for repayment?—Yes, that is so in some parts only of the district. In 
the northern part of the district distances of twenty mi'es have to he 
traversed along a cart-track in order to reach the Central Bank. 

62916. You have got, in your district, societies which have been steadily 
accumulating share capital and reserve for a number of years?—Yes. 

62916. Are any of these societies now independent of the Central Bank? 
—Not yet. 

62917. As these societies are collecting tlieir share capital and accumu¬ 
lating reserves, are they reducing the rate of interest to their members?— 
No; not yet. 

62918. You mentioned to the Chairman, at the beginning, that one 
reason for the decline in the condition of co-operative societies was the 
policy of handing them over to non-official control. There are two kinds 
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of non-official control; one is the control of the actual members themselves, 
where the actual honorary workers are themselves friends and relatives 
of the people they are helping; and the second type of non-official control 
is of gentlemen from the towns who wish to show their public spirit by 
helping people whom they regard as poor and down-trodden. Which kind 
of non-official control were you thinking of when you used that phrase in 
answer to the Chairman?—Both; tho relatives and the men from the 
town. There are not enough members in the societies with sufficient 
knowledge of co-operation to manage the societies, and the philanthropic 
persons who come to the help of the societies have not tho time; so that 
both arc lacking. 

62919. With regard to the inefficiency of the non-official system, is 
that duo to the fact that we aro looking for too much from busy men or 
that the men who are helping are not fully qualified? You may have a 
man fully willing to help his brethren but who is lacking in education, 
or you may have a man W'ho is perfectly competent to help them but 
who cannot spare the timo (he may be a busy lawyer); which people are 
you -thinking of?—People who are well educated but cannot find time, 

62920. As regards this co-partnership system, who owns the land?— 
(Mr. liomez) Government owns the land. 

62921. Dogs the society acquire permanent rights in the land?—No; 
we do not acquire any ownership in the land; we get it on twenty years’ 
lease; after twenty years tho lease expires. 

62922. The society holds the loase?—Yes. 

62923. The individual members do not acquire any right in the land * 
at all?—They do not. 

62924. Who allots tho land botween the members?—The chairman and 
Hie members of the committee. 

62925. When a tenant dies, the allotment of the land is arranged by 
the committee?—Yes. 

62926. What is the initial cost of clearing?—The cost of clearing is from 
fifteen to twenty rupees per acre at the present rate, but the cost of 
reclaiming the land would lie about a hundred rupees. 

62927. How was that first expenditure met?—We received loans from 
the Government; but, as I said, wo did not get a sufficient amount, and 
therefore the people had to borrow outside. The moneylender saw that 
it was a good opportunity for him, and people had to pay about thirty-six 
to forty per cent interest, or eight annas per basket, which with the price 
of paddy at ninety-eight rupees per hundred baskets, worked out to fifty 
por cent, and so they got heavily indebted. 

62928. When the Government advanced money, did they advance money 
to the society as a body, or individually to the members?—It advanced to 
the society as body, and individual members received loans after super¬ 
vision from the chairman. 

629251. How long has your society been in existence now?—Thirteen years, 

62930. Would you say that tho society has been a success?-—It has been a 
sure success; there is no doubt about that. If you saw the standard of 
living of the people there, the houses built by them, and so on, you would 
see that they have achieved quite a reasonable standard. 

62931. If you wero advising ns on a proposal to start similar societies, 
say, in the Punjab or Sind, what changes would you make in your society, 
with your present experience?—I believe the first system was quite suffi¬ 
cient. After Mr. Graham, the officers who came out did not know the 
people and did not realise their difficulties. They could not drain the 
land properly for want of capita] and their cattle' died of cattle disease. 

I have known of very few instances of people with money going into 
liquidation. They could not work properly because there was no money. 
Otherwise, the society is a success. 

62932. In other words your advice is that sympathetic officers should be 
in charge and Government should not spoil the scheme by giving too small 
amounts of money ?—Certainly, that is what I want to say. 

62933. Dr. Ryder : Mr, Homez, you aro replying to questions relating 
to colonisation societies formed on co-operative lines; how many such 
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societies are working in Burma at present? We have got about eighty- 
two societies, 

62934. Do the members mortgage the land to moneylenders?—They 
cannot, because they do not own the land. 

62936. Is that prohibited by law?—Yes. 

62936. You are speaking now about societies formed for colonisation?— 
Yes. 

62937. Are you sure that the members cannot mortgage their land?— 
They cannot, because under the instrument of lease they cannot mort¬ 
gage the land. 

62938. Are you acquainted with the affairs of a society called the 
Yitkangyi Colony? Do you know that the members, as soon as the coloni¬ 
sation officer left the area, proceeded to chettyars and Burman money¬ 
lenders and mortgaged, each member, forty-five acres?—No; I have not 
heard about it. 

62939. Is the Agricultural Department satisfied with the agricultural 
improvements which these societies bring about?—Yes; I believe so. 

62940, Have you ever been to the Hmawbi Farm P—I have not been; 
but we have got a farm at Kadonb’aw, where we are planting different 
kinds of seeds of paddy. 

62941. Are you satisfied with the audit system and your auditors? Do 
your auditors work well ?—(U Ba Maung, Chairman, Einme Township 
Bank) Some auditors are good; some are not satisfactory. 

62942. When they mismanage the affairs of your society or cheat the 
society, does the socioty institute prosecution against them?—Yes. 

62943. Who bears the cost of audit at presentP—The society. 

62944. Would you like the society _to continue to bear that cost?—No; 
we are asking the Government to pay the cost of audit fees. 

62945. You would like the Government to bear the cost of such audit P 
—Yes. 

62946. Why?—Because the societies themselves have not sufficient 
surplus. Most of their profits go towards the expenses of audit, supervision 
fees and travelling allowance for the chairman to go to tho district 
association meetings. A society which has a working capital of Its. 3,000 
cannot show any profit at the end of year after meeting these expenses. 

62947. I quite see that you are anxious that tho society should have a 
surplus; you are anxious to build up a reserve; but does it not occur to 
you that you wish to build up this reserve at the expense of somebody 
else, that is, the Burman tax-payer?—The fund is not sufficient; therefore 
we must ask Government to help us by bearing the cost of audit. 

62948. You want your society to be run on business lines, do you not?— 
Yes. 

62949. Does not a business concern pay for its audit?—Small societies 
which are just started do not find it possible to build up reserves, and 
therefore they want to follow the old precedent. Formerly Government 
paid the cost of these fees and the old societies built up big reserve funds. 
The now societies want to follow the old precedent. 

62950. With regard to the seeds distributed by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment or the co-operative societies, do you know of cases where the culti¬ 
vators, instead of sowing the seed sent to them, eat it up and return red 
rice to the distributing agent?—No. 

62951. What is this evil practice of irrigation bund construction? What 
have you got to say about it?—There is no outlet for the water from 
higher areas to flow down, and the paddy land just above the bund is 
adversely affected; the water becomes stagnant by the building of the bund, 

62952. If you let that water flow over the land of somebody else, you 
would be swamping his crop?—No; it would flow away gradually through 
the neighbouring lands. I am referring to cases where the bunds are 
built very high, so high that the water is not allowed to flow downwards. 

62953. Suppose you wish to alter an existing bund, or construct another 
bund, or remove an existing bund, do you have to submit any plan to the 
Revenue Department, and would you incur any expense?—No plan has to 
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be submitted; only a report has to be made to the authorities concerned. 
There would be no cost. 

62954, Mr, Reynolds : You do not wish to raise the rate of interest 
at which the primary society lends to members. It is about fifteen per 
cent, and you do not want to raise that?— (U Ba Mating , Chairman, Einme 
Township Bank) That is so. 

62955. You say, in your part of the world a member of a primary 
society can borrow at two pier cent per mensem from a chetty? —Yes. 

629.56. That would be with very good security?—Yes, when they can 
give a mortgage. 

62957. If the security was not very good, it would he two-and-a-half to 
throe per cent per mensem?—Quite so. 

62958. I think you said that a good many members of the primary 
societies in your area had loans from clietties and other moneylenders, as 
well as from the society?—Yes. 

62959. Do you think that most of them have a soasonal loan from the 
chetty as well as from the society?—In a good society, they take more loans 
from the society than from outsiders. 

62960. Are there some societies where there are as many loans from 
chetties as from societies?—There are some societies of that sort. 

62961. And they borrow at from twenty-four to thirty-six per cent?— 
Yes. 

62962. You have had experience about the repayments of loans by 
primary societies. Have you found a reluctance to repay the society loan 
borrowed at fifteen per cent, until they have entirely cleared off the money¬ 
lenders’ loans at twenty-four to thirty-six per cent? Have you found 
that they delay repaying the society until they have paid off the money¬ 
lender?—In some of tho societies it was so, hut in most of the societies 
they pay their bank loans first and then repay the outside Joans, when 
they receive their loans from the society a second time. 

62963. I ask, because I havo seen it stated that in Upper Burma they 
concentrate on repaying the more expensive loans, and then pay the 
cheaper society loans?—In Lower Burma, too, some of the socioties are like 
that. 

62964. Sir James MaeKema ; Mr. Romez, has the Pegu Kayan Railway 
been constructed yet?—Yes. 

62965. Is it open?—Yes. 

62966. Is it of much use to the colony?—It is not of much use to the 
colony, because it is very wide of the colony altogether. 

62967. U Ba Maung, what is the capital of the Einme Township Bank? 
—It is a little over Its. 3,000. 

62968. Where do they get the money from?—It is in the form of 
shares. 

62969. How many societies are members of tho bank P—Four or five 
societies. 

62970. How many societies are members of the union?—Seven societies. 

62971. How old is this union? When was it started?—It was established 
about nine years ago. 

62972. Does the union do tho inspection or audit of the societies?—Yes. 

62973. Do they do the audit of the accounts of the society?—Yes. 

62974. Professor Gangvlee: Mr. Romez, do you find any difference in 
the quality of farming between the colonists and the ordinary cultivators? 
—No, I do not. 

62975. You seo no improvement whatsoever?—No, except in the treat¬ 
ment of the land. 

62976. Do you find any difference in the farming operations amongst 
the colonists as compared with the ordinary cultivators? The colonists are 
beginning with a clean slate, and the Department of Agriculture has 
introduced some improvements. I want to know from you whether the 
colonists have introduced any modern methods of farming?—Not in the 
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colonised land. Most of it is inundated by water in tlie rainy season, it 
is just the same outside the colony. Wo arc not making use of any 
tractors, or other machinery. 

62977. What assistance do these colonists get from the Department of 
Agriculture?—They get assistance as far as the seed is concerned. 

62978. All your colonists use improved varieties of rice seed?—Most of 
them understand what it is to have good seed. Some of them are getting 
seed from outsido and some are getting seed from the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. Some of them buy even now, but most of them have enough seed 
now in their hands to carry on. They do not care to change the variety 
again and again. 

62979. Has any effort been made to educate these colonists in methods 
of better farming?—No, I do not think any attempt has been made in 
that way. They nave only got one man on the staff that I know, and I 
have not seen him for the last two or three years. 

62980. Mr. Kamat: You were asked why the co-operative movement 
was not flourishing in Burma and I think you gave, as one of the reasons, 
that the Co-operativo Department removed their supervision rather pre¬ 
maturely. I want to get some further light on this question so as to make 
it perfectly clear. Before you answer let me state the case. If the 
movement has not been going on well, the fault must be, I take it, either 
with the officers of the department or with the non-officials, or with both. 
I want to know exactly what has occurred in this Province. You say 
supervision was removed; at what stage did that happen? Was it beforo 
the people understood the principles of co-oporation and were able to take 
care of themselves ?—(U Ba Maung, Chairman , Einme Township Bank) 
Before the people understood the principles of co-operation. 

62981. The officials of the department threw the whole burden on the 
non-officials ?—Yes. 

62982. It has been stated against the non-officials that during the non- 
co-operation movement they changed their minds and did not care to help 
the movement; is that the case?—No, 1 do not think so; they were still 
of the same opinion. 

62983. But is it not probable that the officers of the department 
naturally became disgusted with the attitude of the non-officials during the 
non-co-operation movement, and that during that time the removal of 
supervision occurred?—No, I think before that; the removal of officials 
was before the non-co-operation movement started. 

62984. How many honorary organisers are there in this Province?—I do 
not know, 

62985. I mean, was an attempt made to have, as far as possible, honorary 
organisers for each district?'—No, because there are hardly any honorary 
organisers in our district, 

62986. Is there any system in this Province of training non-officials to 
manage societies, having training classes?—Yes, the department asked tho 
district agricultural associations and tho Burma provincial councils to have 
training classes for secretaries of the societies. 

62987, By whom is it done?—By the district co-operative agricultural 
associations and the provincial council. 

62988. Is that official or non-official?—A non-official body. 

62989. It has been stated by another witness that probably in certain 
cases discourtesy was shown by the officers of the Co-operative Department 
to the non-officials; is there any foundation for such a statement?—I do 
not think so, as far as rural co-operation is concerned; we do not know 
what happens in urban areas because we are entirely confined to rural co¬ 
operation. 

62990, Broadly speaking, what are the relations between the officers of 
the Co-operative Department and the non-officials? Are they very cordial 
and friendly in their attitude so that the two work together in the most 
friendly manner in the villages, or are they purely official and stand¬ 
offish?—They are purely official hut in my opinion the official acts as guide, 
philosopher and friend to the society. 

62991. Therefore you think there is no truth in the suggestion that there 
is lack of friendliness and that there is discourtesy?—As far as rural co¬ 
operation is concerned, there is no truth in that statement. 
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62992. As regards the present state of things, it has also been said that 
the general mentality of the Burman is that he has no sense of thrift or 
economy ; has that something to do with the fact that co-operative societies 
do not prosper here?—Partly. 

62993. You were asked if the Burmans are not ashamed to be in debt 
from generation to generation. I was not quite sure whether you followed 
the question when you gave the answer; will you please repeat the answer?— 
We are of opinion that they are not ashamed. 

62994. That is to say, that is not regarded as a matter for shame?—No, 
because it is considered to be a matter of business. 

62995. They regard their debts as being something like the National 
Debt?—No, not exactly like that. They are ashamed if they think they will 
not be able to pay off the debt, but if the debt has been incurred for business 
purposes, they feel they can gradually clear it off and increase their assets; 
that is the idea. 

62996. Between the officers of your department and the non-official workers 
in the villages, for rural co-operative work is there an intermediate stago 
of non-ollicials who may bo called philanthropic workers or public-spirited 
citizens, living in towns and giving a portion of their time to the co-opera¬ 
tive movement? .Have you such men in Rangoon, Mandalay and such 
places, who devote their spare time to helping the villagers?—Yes, there 
are some such people but not many. 

62997. That is to say, in places like Rangoon, Mandalay and such big 
towns?—Yes. There are some people residing in the big towns who help. 

62998. Men who study the movement, interpret it, and help both the 
officials and the village people?—Yes, there are; they are members of the 
district co-operative agricultural society which is an unofficial association. 

62999. Was their assistance made uso of at the time when this official 
supervision was removed?—Yes, their services were available. 

63000. Their services were available at the time when this official control 
was removed?—Yes. 

63001. When the burden was transferred to the shoulders of these urban 
people, these public-spirited men, did they discharge that responsibility?— 
Yes, they did, hut they could not afford much time to give to the work. 

63002. They could not afford as much time as was necessary?—Yes, that 
is what I mean. 

63003. U Ba Oho: Will you tell the Commission the sources of the depo¬ 
sits?—The sources of the deposits are mainly through the public, but, as 
I have explained to you, at the rate fixed by the bank. 

63004. From the Burman public?—Yes; but we have another source 
available; we should get money at a reduced and very cheap rate of inter¬ 
est from the local bodies. The Government have passed an Act, No. Ill of 
1923, by which local bodies can deposit all their money in Co-operative 
Central Banks approved by the Local Government; hut though that Act 
was passed in 1923 we have not received any such deposits, although the 
representatives of these local bodies dosire to deposit their money in the 
co-operative banks. 

63005. Do you mean to say that, so far, the local bodies have not depo¬ 
sited their surplus money in your bank?—Yes. 

63006. Why not?—The roason is best known to the Government; they 
refuse to sanction these deposits. 

63007. You mean to say these local bodies desire to deposit the money 
with the Central Banks ?—Yes. 

63008. But they have not obtained the necessary sanction from the 
authority concerned?—Yes. 

63009. But have they approached the authorities for the necessary sanc¬ 
tion?—Yes, we have approached them. 

63010. Not you, I mean the local bodies?—The local bodies have approach¬ 
ed them but the Local Government have refused to give sanction. 

63011. From the trend of your evidence I gather that you want State 
aid to be given to the co-operative societies and banks; is that so?—Yos. 
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63012. What aro your reasons?—When we get State aid the people and 
the outside depositor will have confidence in the bank and we shall be able 
to get these deposits on a lower rate of interest; then we can 
fHiuallv reduce tho ra.f,A of infoi-Asi n.f, wliinh vn lonrl f,n flio finniofios ? wo 




63034. They aro convinced also of the effects of quinine against 
malaria?—Yes, also of inoculation. 

63035. Mr. Calvert; I understand that you, U iia Maung, are the 
honorary organiser of tho Township Bank. Would you tell the Commission 
how you were entertained as an organiser?—One Mr. Furnivall was Deputy 
Commissioner of Myaungmya. He selected me as a proper person to act 
as organiser and he appointed me as such. Since then I have been an 
organiser of societies. 

63036. Were you originally a member of a primary society?—Not before 
that. It was only after I became an organiser that I became a member of 
a primary society. 

63037. What is your profession?—I am a trader. 

63038, Have you personally benefited from the co-operative movement 
as a member of the society?—I am not taking any loans or benefiting in 
any way. I became a member simply to help the societies onwards in their 
work. 

63039. The Chairman; When was official control and help removed from 
the co-operative societies? Can you point to any particular year?—I think 
it was about 1921. 

63040. Did you know, in 1921, that that was going to be the policy, 
that official control was going to become less and less every year? Did you 
realise that?—We realised that. 

63041. I want you to throw your mind hack to that year and tell us quite 
frankly whether, in 1921, you and your friends in the co-operative move¬ 
ment were happy and satisfied that you were going to have less of official 
surveillance or whether you then thought tbat the romoval of that official 
help would bring trouble to the movement?—We did not think, at that 
time, that trouble would come. 

63042. You were not in favour of official surveillance?—In those days, 
that was so. 

63043. You have had a lesson and you have learnt by experienceP—Yes. 

63044. Sir James MacKcnna: When was the District Central Bank 
opened?—In 1917. 

(The witnesses withdrew. - ) 


Mr. SAYA PAN, Ainggale Village, Tantabin Township, 
Insein District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research. — ( a ) ( i ) The main line of research should be into 
the scientific value of the indigenous theory and traditional methods of 
agriculture. 

(ii) The present organisation of veterinary research is not equal to 
coping with the prevalence of cattle diseases in the Province. 

(b) So far as my knowledge goes, progress is being made though slowly, 
and it appears that moro scientific investigators ure not needed at present, 
as the present staff of the Agricultural Department is adequate. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education. —( i ) The establishment of the 
Agricultural College and Research Institute at Mandalay is quite sufficient 
to meet the demand for agricultural education. 

(ii) There is urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in all the 
districts in Burma. 

(in) Teachers in rural areas should bo drawn from the agricultural 
classes. 

(iv) There are no institutions for agricultural education in the districts. 

(v) Propaganda work may be carried out to induce lads to study agri¬ 
culture. 
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( vi ) At present the boys of the agricultural classes have no chance of 
studying agriculture; they can only learn how to read and write. 

(vii) Agriculture should bo introduced in the existing courses of study 
in rural education. 

(viii) As much practical work as possible may be introduced in 

(x) Middle-class youths should be shown, by demonstrations in the field, 
m ay grasp the value of practical lessons in relation to agriculture. 

(ix) The majority of students who have studied agriculture are now 
serving in tho Agricultural Department. 

(x) Middle-class youths should be shown, by demonstrations in the field, 
that more advantages are possible by the study of agriculture, than by 
following old methods. 

(aft) No. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts may be popularised by demonstra¬ 
ting that more profits are obtained by improved methods. 

(xiii) Agriculture should he introduced as a subject in rural education. 

(a) The teaching of this subject may be left with the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, whereas (?>) it may be financed by the Government. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(o) Formation of pure 
seed societies with the purpose of joint growing of pure strains ( c.g paddy 
in this district) and selling direct to millers without intermediary brokers, 
commission agents, has been successful. Premia of about ten or fifteen per 
cent have been offered by millers for improved paddy. 

(h) Demonstration of pure, improved seeds (paddy) in comparison with 
cultivators’ mixed varieties on the cultivators’ own plots may be carried 
out. 

(c) Demonstration is the principal method of inducing cultivators to 
adopt expert advice. 

(d) Distribution to individual cultivators of pure seeds (paddy) produced 
by the Agricultural Department fails because the seeds get mixed up with 
other inferior varieties on the threshing floor. But if seeds are distributed 
to societies formed for the propagation and joint sale of pure seeds, the 
distribution may be successful. 

Question 4.— Administration. — ( b ) The supply of scientific staff for the 
furtherance of agriculture is always welcome. 

(c) (i) From tho agricultural standpoint the services afforded by the 
Agricultural Department are satisfactory. But with regard to the Veteri¬ 
nary Department, the increased preventive measures for cattle diseases are 
still needed. 

(ii) From the agricultural standpoint the services of railways and 
steamers are satisfactory. 

(Hi) With regard to roads, we want bridges to he constructed over 
the streams which we have to cross on the way to the fields. 

(iv) The districts of Insein, Tharrawaddy, Hanthawaddy and 
Maubin have been suffering very badly from heavy floods for ahout five 
years. It would be a relief to cultivators if the Government would take 
active steps to prevent such floods as much as possible. 

( v ) Tho services of posts and telegraphs are satisfactory. 

Question 5.— Finance. —(«) Agricultural operations should be better 
financed. Provision of long-term loans to cultivators is quite essential. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness. —(a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are (1) high cost of living and (2) regular floods in the district. 

(ii) The sources of credit are the chetty firms, the agricultural loans 
of the Government, and the moneylenders. 

(in) Reasons preventing repayment are (1) failure of crops due to 
heavy floods and (2) high rate of interest. 

(b) Protection against flood, long-term loans and low rate of interest 
are the principal measures to he taken to deal with rural insolvency. I am 
not acquainted with the Rural Insolvency Act or the Usurious Loans Act. 

(c) Measures should be taken to control the credit of cultivators, for 
example, by limiting the right of mortgage and sale. 
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Question 7.— Fragmentation oe Holdings.— (a) It has been the long- 
established custom to sub-divide the holdings with regard to importance, and 
it would be against the wishes of cultivators if this custom were interfered 
with. 

( b ) The customs regulating inheritance, and the lack of the spirit of 
co-operation are the obstacles in the way of consolidation. 

(c) It would be better to keep disputes out of the courts. 

Question 8.—Irrigation,— ( a ) ( i ) In Insein district in Tantabin township, 
a large area of land, known as Bawlekyun between the Hlaing river and 
the Bawle river, suffers from heavy floods. It would be a relief if the 
course of a stream known as Kawmuchaung were straightened and extended. 
Floods would disappear, if the course of the Kanbyo Inchaung were extend¬ 
ed, at a place below Tamartagaw village. 

Question 9.— Soils.— (b) ( i ) The soils I know are black clayey soils and 
if rain water is sufficient they yield very heavily. 

(ft) Sandy soils are suffering marked deterioration, 

( c) To encourage the reclamation of areas of cultivable land which 
have gone out of cultivation, tho Government should recommend fertilisers 
the application of which would be profitable to the cultivator. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers.— (a) Cowdung has been used by cultivators, 
but as much as is required is not available. 

(c) Demonstration of improved fertilisers may be carried out on the 
cultivators’ plots and improved fertilisers popularised. 

(i d) Considerable increase in tho use of manures has not recently taken 
place in any locality that is known to me. 

(e) The Agricultural Department has demonstrated the good effect of 
ammonium sulphate for paddy nurseries. 

(/) Most of the cultivators uso cowdung as manure, while only a few 
Indians use it as fuel. 

Question 11. — Crops.— (a) ( i) It has been found that strains of paddy 
produced by tho Agricultural Department have yielded a better outturn 
per acre and higher prices than the cultivators’ mixed varieties. 

(ii) In Insein district, fodder crops arc not extensively put down, 
but in upper Burma, saccoline has been raised for fodder purposes. 

(Hi) Distribution of pure seeds (paddy) has been done in Insein 
district. Cultivators have made a joint sale of the produce, socuring a 
promium from big millers. But tbo work is not so successful as it ought 
to bo, owing to the floods that have been occurring for the past five years. 

(iv) No damage is done by wild animals. 

(c) About 6,000 baskets of paddy obtained by sowing improved seeds 
from Hmawbi agricultural station were jointly sold by cultivators to 
Messrs. Steel Brothers, Limited, Rangoon, with a premium of ton per cent 
in the year 1926. In Hlapada village, Insoin township, 5,000 baskets have 
been sold to a broker with a premium of 10 per cent, A premium of eighteen 
to five per cent has been obtained for 6,000 baskets of improved paddy. 
For these reasons, societies for joint sowing and sale of improved paddy 
have sprung up, at the initiation of the Agricultural Department, in Insein 
district (west), 

Question 12.— Cultivation. —(i) Not much has been done to improve the 
existing systems of tillage which, however, would be more efficient, if the 
improved Theikpan ploughs designed by the Agricultural Department were 
used. 

( ii ) There is no customary rotation in Insein district; paddy is the 
only crop. 

Question 13.—-Crop Protection, Internal and External.— ( ii ) I would 
advocate the adoption of internal measures against infection. 

Question 14.— Implements.— (b) Demonstration of the improved imple¬ 
ments on the cultivators’ fields by district agriculturists has been very 
successful. Thus tho Theikpan plough has become very popular now. 

(c) f do not think that any special difficulties confront the manufac¬ 
turers. 

Mr. Saya Pan~\ 
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Question 15.—Veterinary.— (b) (i) There are not sufficient dispensaries 
under the control of the district boards, and consequently this system does 
not work satisfactorily. 

( ii ) The need for expansion has not been adequately met, 

( iii ) Under whatever authority it may be, the only thing that I 
want is efficiency. 

(c) (i) Up to the present, agriculturists have not made full use of the 
veterinary dispensaries. It is for those concerned to make further improve¬ 
ments. 

(ii) No such touring dispensaries are known in this district. 

( e) The serum supply system seems to be unsatisfactory at present. 

(/) No fee is charged. 

(g) Provision of further facilities for research into animal disease is 
highly desirable; it should take the form of setting up a provincial veteri¬ 
nary research institute, 

( h) So far as special investigations are concerned, they may be con¬ 
ducted by (i) the officers of the Muktesar Institute or (ii) research officers 
in the Provinces. 

(i) Tho appointment of a superior veterinary officer with the Govern¬ 
ment of India would indeed increase the efficiency of the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandry. — (a) (i ) Improvement of the breeds 
of livestock is highly desirable. 

(it) It is doubtful whether the betterment of the dairying industry 
would he of any benefit to Burma. 

(iii) It would he better if the existing practice in animal husbandry 
were improved by the authorities concerned. 

(b) (i) The existing grazing grounds are sufficient for tho cattle. 

(ii) There are no enclosed pastures. 

(iii) Grass and paddy straw provide quite sufficient cattle fodder in 
insein district. 

(iv) In dry seasons, kaivg grass is available for green fodder in low¬ 
land areas in Insein district. 

(c) It cannot be said that fodder is scarce in this district (Insein) > in 
summer; but scarcity of fodder may exist for four weeks. Young growing 
cattle do not suffer from any appreciable scarcity of fodder. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Industries.-—( o) Cultivators are engaged 
in field work from about May (Kason) to October-November ( Thadingyut - 
Tuzaungmon), after which they are engaged in other lighter work. Cultiva¬ 
tors in this district are engaged in field work for about ten months in tho year. 
The slack season lasts for about two months in summer, when they have to 
cart fuel, bamboo, etc., to provide for the rainy season. 

(f>) It appears that cultivators have no spare time to take up subsidiary 
industries. Labourers who have to work at the cultivators’ houses may be 
encouraged to take up some subsidiary industry. 

(c) Fruit-growing is interesting to some cultivators, but the scarcity 
of land is an obstacle. As for bee-keeping, sericulture, lac-culture, etc., 
the religious sentiment that life-taking is a sin is the greatest obstacle. 
Bope-making and basket-making are practised all over the district. 

(d) I would request that the Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce, such as 
oil-pressing, sugar-making, etc. 

(e) Encouraging industrial concerns to move to rural areas would give 
subsidiary employment to the rural population. 

(/) I would recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view, among other 
things, to tl»e introduction of improved tools and appliances. 

Question 18. — Agricultural Labour.—( a) (ii) Allotment of cultivable land 
to labourers in the Province would induce them to shift from areas where 
there is a surplus of labour, 

25 
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( b) There seems to be no appreciable shortage of labour in this Province, 
sowing and planting of paddy being done by indigenous labourers. But 
as for reaping, coolies from India meet the labour demand temporarily. If 
there is any scarcity of labour, it is due only to the tendency of labourers to 
take to gambling, etc. If this tendency can be corrected, the labour demand 
at the reaping season from India might be reduced by one-third. 

(c) To facilitate the occupation and development of areas not at present 
under cultivation, the surplus agricultural labour may be employed in coloni¬ 
sation schemes carried out in Kadonbaw in Hanthawaddy district and Yek- 
kangyi in Pegu district. 

Question 19.— Forests. — (a) In my opinion, forest lands are utilised for 
agricultural purposes to some extent. Cattle are allowed in some forest 
lands, but where the practice is not compatible with the proper reservation 
of forest areas it is not the case. This is as it should be. Government 
should, however, see to it that cultivators are allowed to extract wood for 
fuel for making agricultural implements without taking out a license. 

(c) To remedy erosion and damage from floods due to deterioration of 
forests would be a diftieult matter. 

(a) Any scheme of afforestation in the neighbourhood of villages would 
be detrimental to the interests of cultivators with regard to the grazing of 
their cattle. 

( f) I do not know any case of forest suffering deterioration from exces¬ 
sive grazing. Grazing in newly afforested area would, however, injure 
young plants. 

Question 20. — Marketing.— (a) The present level of prices for agricultural 
products is somewhat high for indigenous consumers and therefore increased 
market facilities, so far as foreign trade is concerned, would be detrimental 
to their interests. 

(c) In Burma paddy is by far the most important crop and the chief 
endeavour of the Agricultural Department should be towards the gradual 
replacement of the present inferior varieties of paddy by the improved 
strains selected by the department. 

(d) Yes. 

Question 22. — Co-oeekation.— (a) (i) Government should always foster the 
growth of the co-operation movement and anything likely to adversely effect 
the progress of the movement should be promptly met by remedial measures 
Initiated by Government. 

(6) (i) The present demoralisation, of credit societies calls for strong 
action on tile part of Government. 

(Hi) The existing conditions are such as to discourage the formation 
and successful working of such societies, and help from Government would 
be greatly appreciated. 

(iv), (v) ; (vii) & (viii) No such societies are in existence at present, nor 
is there any likelihood of their formation in the near future. 

(vi) Cultivators are not in a position to make use of such societies. 

(ix) Pure seed societies, among cultivators who use the improved 
paddy varieties of the Agricultural Department for seed purposes, with the 
main object of joint marketing of their superior produce, are being formed 
and are gaining popularity. 

(c) No such steps should be taken. 

( d ) I do not think so. 

Question 23. — General Education.—( o) (i) Higher education is not needed 
for those who make a living out of the land. 

(ii) Facilities should exist for the spread of secondary education 
among the rural population. 

(in) Elementary education is of too low a standard for cultivators to 
be appreciably benefited by it. 

(b) (i) The educational system, at least in rural areas, jhould have a 
decided agricultural bias. 

(in) It is because the present form of education has no practical 
bearing whatever on the profession which the rural boy is to take up when 
he comes of age, namely, farming. 

Mr. Saya Pan ] 
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Question 24.— Attracting Capital.— (a) It is an impossible task so far 
as this country is concerned to attract masses of capital to farming. 

(6) The chief factor is ignorance. 

Question 25,—Welfare of Rural Population.— (b) Yes. Such enquiries 
should be held with a view to finding out those who are really in need 
of, and likely to be benefited by, agricultural loans. 

(e) Although I have not conducted a systematic enquiry, I have come 
to know that the root cause of the economic stringency of the cultivators 
of this country is the usurious rates of interest which they are forced, by 
economic pressure, to pay for their borrowed capital. 

Question 26.— Statistics. —(a) (i) <fk (ii ) I have no particular suggestion 
but I am of opinion that there is still much room for improvement. 

(tit) it (tv) I doubt whether such statistics would be of any practical 

value. 

(v) Such statistics are of value. 


U TUN of Danubyu, Representative, the Burmese 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. —( i ) There is only one agricul¬ 
tural institution established by Government and that is tho Agricultural 
College at Mandalay. In my opinion it is a regular white elephant to 
Burma, boasting of grand buildings and a highly paid staif of superior 
officers. It is obviously insufficient for tho needs of Burma, over seventy 
per cent of whose population are agriculturists. 

(ii) Thero is urgent need for agricultural schools in all agricultural 
districts. 

(iv) Imparting agricultural education in Burmese, publication of books 
and literature bearing on agriculture in Burmese, and furnishing con¬ 
vincing proof of the economic advantages to be gained from agricultural 
education will greatly stimulate tho demand for instruction. 

(viii) Nature study, school plots and school farms should ho encouraged 
in every way in all schools. They furnish a very good means for training 
students in observation and practicality and knock the false senso of 
dignity out of their young heads. » 

(ix) Agriculture may bo made attractive to middle-class youths by 
bringing home to them the advantages of agriculture and giving them 
every encouragement to occupy and develop available waste land, with 
financial aid where necessary. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(a) There does not seem 
to be any measure which may be considered to be successful in influencing 
and improving the practice of cultivators, except perhaps the distribution 
of better seeds. It is worse than useless for the Agricultural Department 
to take up the best available areas, make experiments regardless of 
expenditure and expect cultivators to make improvements on such lines. 
Cultivators aro naturally not over-confident that they will achieve success 
under tho much worse conditions prevailing on their lands. They also lack 
the knowledge and facilities that the Agricultural Department has. They 
cannot, moreover, afford the expense that Government can. 

( b ) Field demonstrations to be effective should be made on the land 
of tho cultivator. Then only, he and his neighbours will be convinced of 
the benefits of the practice demonstrated. Tactful dealing with cultivators, 
free from red-tapism, will go far towards removing their suspicions and 
prejudices. The practice demonstrated should not involve heavy expenditure 
of money and energy. 

(e) Easy accessibility, cheapness, promptness of response and conviction 
as to the benefits of expert advice appear to be the best inducements to 
cultivators to seek and adopt it. 

Question 4.—Administration.— (c) (i) They are not as closely in touch 
with cultivators as might be desired. Jhe Agricultural Department with 
its highly paid officials at the top has been in existence for a quarter o,t a 
century or so, but there has been no appreciable improvement in agricultural 
methods or conditions. 




(it) No; there are not enough railways and steamers. The services 
tendered by them leave much to be desired. There is a notorious scarcity 
of wagons and cargo boats where they are most needed during the paddy 
season. 

( in) No. Roads are conspicuous by their scarcity. It is highly 
objectionable to waste huge sums of money on the construction of a trunk 
road between Mandalay and Rangoon for the use of motorists when inter¬ 
village roads that would facilitate the transport of agricultural produce 
are a crying need. 

(iv) No. The common cultivator does not even know of the existence 
of the Meteorological Department, still less the weather reports it issues. 
It should publish its reports in all vernacular newspapers as well as through 
the radio. 

( v ) No. The postal service in Burma is extremely unsatisfactory. 
To give one instance only : it takes three days for mails to get from Rangoon 
to Dauubyu or vice versa, a distance of less than a hundred miles. Tho 
.Postmaster-General should find out and use the shortest routes for despatch 
of mails. Expedition of despatch and extension of postal service to rural 
areas is also greatly needed. 

(id) No. Tho telegraph service leaves much to be desired. In this, 
uiso also expedition of despatch and extension of service to rural areas is 
greatly needed. 

Wireless is still in its infancy. It can render great service to 
agriculturists, if market reports, weather reports, clop reports and short 
lectures of particular interest to agriculturists .are broadcasted by radio 
regularly. 

Question 5.—Finance).— ( a ) Government should establish land mortgage 
banks in all agricultural districts and give easy loans at low rates of 
interest to bona jide agriculturists for agricultural operations. 

Considerato treatment and extension of the terms of repayment, both 
short and long, in cases in which the inability to repay is due to causes 
beyond the cultivators’ control, will put them in a better position to repay 
loans than putting undue pressure on them, which often spells their ruin. 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indehmuness.- —(a) (t) The main causes of 
borrowing are want of means for agricultural operations, for buying cattle, 
seed and for wunza (domestic purposes), failure of crops, disease and death 
of cattle, disease and death in the family, high rates of interest charged 
by moneylenders, want of thrift and the existence of legalised gambling. 

( ii ) The sources of credit are chettyars and local moneylenders. 

(in) The reasons preventing repayment are the same as the main 
causes of borrowing, wilb the exception of the first cause. 

(b) 1 do not think special measures should be taken to deal with rural 
insolvency. Buddhists, who form tho majority of cultivators, foel it to lie 
incumbent upon them to repay loans in future existences, if not in this 
world. They will, therefore, try their level best to repay them in this 
world, whereas tho protection of the Insolvency Court will tend to ease 
their conscience, lead to reckless borrowing and will worsen their indebtedness. 

The Usurious Loans Act should be applied with discrimination. The 
remedy already lies in tho Government’s lending money at low interest. 
This will undoubtedly lower the general rate of interest. 

Loans by Government at Ioav interest to take over existing mortgages 
will greatly facilitate the redemption of mortgages. 

(c) No. 

Question 9. — Soils, — (c) Government should give cultivators financial 
and technical aid to reclaim areas of cultivable land which have gone out 
of cultivation. 

Question 10.—Fertilisers.— (a) I think greater use could be profitably 
made of natural manures than of artificial fertilisers. Green-manuring and 
silting can be advantageously carried out where mechanical power is 
employed in agricultural operations. 

(b) It is very difficult to prevout adulteration of fertilisers, 
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((;) Nothing can be better than practical demonstration which is con¬ 
vincing as to economy and better yield to popularise now and improved 
lertilisers. 

(/) Burmese cultivators do not use eowdung as fuel; they use it for 
manuring purposes. 

Question 11.— Chops.— (a) (t) Existing crops do not seem to have 
improved in any way. Much ground has yet to be covered in the matter 
of educating cultivators to raise improved crops on scientific lines. 

(ii) Very little headway seems to have been made in the introduction 
of new crops, including fodder crops. 

(Hi) The distribution of pure and suitable seeds seems to leavo 
much to be desired. The average cultivator generally does not know where 
such seeds are available. Even when they come to know if the source of 
supply, they are rather shy of red-tapism. It would, therefore, be more 
advantageous to distribute seeds from township headquarters, advertiso 
their qualities and the kind of soil for which they are suitable, and mako 
the distributing centres as easily accessible to tne common cultivator as 
possible. 

Question 12.— Cultivation. —ft) Very little improvement can be made in 
the existing systems of tillage. The average cultivator is reluctant to adopt 
new improved implements and methods if they involve extra expenditure 
cl' energy and money. However, there are educated young men who are 
alive to the advantage of power-farming and are ready and willing to use 
motor tractors with improved implements, and power plants for other kinds 
of farm-work. But the difficulties of getting sufficient capital and suitable 
land to be worked with tractors, etc., stand in their way. Government 
will do well to encourage them by giving them every facility. 

(ii) notations and mixtures of crops are of little or no use unless made 
on scientific lines. Knowledge of such scientific rotation and mixtures 
should ho systematically imparted to cultivators not only through the 
medium of leaflets, but also by means of cinema films, radio-broadcasting 
and practical demonstration. 

Question 14.—1 mplbmbnts.— (b) I would suggest practical demonstration, 
issue of long-term loans of sufficient amount and holding of competitions 
of the performance of such tractors and implements. 

( e ) Lack of knowledge of local conditions on the part of manufacturers 
stands in the way of their producing implements and machines suitable for 
this country. As regards distribution, it cannot be said to be widespread. 
Middlemen’s profits put the initial cost beyond the means of the average 
cultivator. 

Distribution of such implements and machinery by Government or co¬ 
operative societies at cost price on easy instalments will go far towards 
making them popular. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— (a) (ii) There is a good deal of room 
for improvement in this industry. The supply of milk in large towns, 
especially Kangoon, is extremely unsatisfactory. Government or co¬ 
operative organisations should take up this matter systematically and 
run the industry in a businesslike way. There does not appear to be 
injury to cattle from overstocking of common pastures. 

(b) (ii) The usual practice in delta districts is to stall-feed cattle with 
grass reaped from kazins during the rains, and to graze them in fields after 
harvest. Therefore there does not seem to be any injury to cattle owing to 
absence of enclosed pastures. 

(tii) There also does not appear to be any injury to cattle on account 
of insufficiency of dry fodder in Lower Burma, as it is generally to be had in 
plenty. 

(v) No case of injury to cattle for want of mineral constituents in 
fodder and feeding stuffs has come to my knowledge. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries, —(a) An average cultivator 
works about six months or 180 days in the year. In the slack season, 
Burman cultivators go after amusements, payapwet (pagoda festivals) and 
phongyibyans (funeral ceremonies of phongyis). 
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(6) The making of rice-starch, rice-flour, straw-mats, bags and packing, 
straw-ropes, straw-boards, straw-pulpware, growing of other crops by means 
of irrigation where practicable, spinning, weaving and basket-making, may 
be established with Government aid. 

(c) Beo-keeping, poultry-rearing, sericulture, pisciculture, and lac-cul¬ 
ture aro against the sentiments of Buddhists who form the majority of 
cultivators. The obstacles in the way of fruit-growing appear to be diffi¬ 
culty of transport and inability to combat pests. Want of proper knowledge 
is an obstacle in the way of rope-making and basket-making. 

(d) Yes. Government should encourage, in every way possible, the 
establishment of tho industries mentioned on the cottage scale. 

(/) Yes. 

( g ) liaising more crops tnan one, with the help of irrigation where 
practicable, will lead to greater rural employment. 

Question 18.— Agbioui/tumai, Labour. — (a) Employment of cultivators 
during the slack season in works under the Public Works Department or 
district councils will keep them occupied and enable them to earn more. 
Their standard of living is much higher than that of Indian coolies; yet 
i think it will be more economical to employ them. Their unemployment 
has been a fruitful cause of their deplorable poverty which has been com¬ 
mented upon in Mr. T. Couper’s lleport on ‘ Agricultural Conditions ’, and 
the h'iood Enquiry Committee’s lleport. (1 may mention, in passing, 
that the prohibitive price of this latter Government publication, namely, 
forty rupees, is a bar against its popularity.) It is admitted on all hands 
that rural unemployment and poverty are directly responsible for the 
scandalous increase of crime in Burma. It is, therefore, evident that em¬ 
ployment, prosperity and peace have far-reaching economic results that 
should outweigh immediate consideration of rupees, annas and pies. 

(b) The causes of labour shortage are the nature of the operations that 
demand a large number ol hands urgently and the insufficiency of local 
labour population. The remedy appears to lie in employment of labour- 
saving and time-saving machinery. 

Question 20.— Mabketing. —(a) No. As far as paddy is concerned, 
market facilities are conspicuous by their absence. The market is more or 
less in tho clutches of big millers who buy and mill paddy for export. By 
means of the Bullinger system, as to which questions wore asked in the 
first Legislative Council of Burma, they so manipulate the paddy market 
as to make it highly detrimental to tho interests of cultivators. 

Another factor which adversely affects the paddy market is undue 
pressure by chettyars who are in turn said to be pressed by their banks for 
repayment of loans when paddy prices are low. 

At this critical moment come Government tax-collectors who, with tho 
weight of official authority behind them, exact the payment of taxes 
regardless of the hardship, which cultivators have to suffer. They vie with 
one another to complete revenue collection before the end of March. 

These factors force cultivators to sell their paddy at the prices dictated 
by the ring. One of the inevitable results is the poorness of the quality 
of paddy thus obtained, for adulteration is resorted to by traders, if not 
by cultivators, or both, to match the quality of paddy with the low prices 
available. The Bullinger system, or any othor system or ring that lowers 
or keeps down the market for agricultural produce should be prohibited 
by law, if necessary. 

Loans to cultivators from Government bunks, and considerate treat¬ 
ment by bank officials so as not to cause hardship to cultivators, should 
relieve them greatly. 

There should be relaxation in the rule for closing of accounts at the 
end of March. If possible, it should be postponed till the end of June. 
Government tax-collectors snould also be instructed to be more considerate 
towards cultivators in their demand for revenue. 

Co-operative sale societies should be established at all district head¬ 
quarters at first and gradually spread to township headquarters and more 
important villages. Every facility and help should be given to such societies 
to build godowns for storage of agricultural produce. Monetary advances 
should be made by co-operative banks to the members storing their produce 
in such godowns. 

U Tim ] 
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(d) Such information and news should be published not only in the 
Burmese newspapers but also by radio-broadcasting both in English and 
Burmese. 

Question 23.— General Education. — (a) The existing system of education 
is by no means conducive to increasing the agricultural efficiency of the 
people. On the other hand, it has served to create false notions, set up 
false aristocratic ideas and alienate the younger generation from agricul¬ 
tural pursuits. Hankering after clerkships, etc., should be deprecated and 
discouraged in schools and colleges and an appreciation of the dignity of 
labour, and the benefits and prospects of agricultural occupations should 
be instilled into the minds of students. 

(6) (t) Rural education should consist mainly of the three R’s. Moral 
training should play the leading role. Applied agricultural knowledge 
should also be imparted. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital. —Enterprising Burmans may be 
induced to take to agriculture if Government encourages them by facilitating 
their occupation of sufficient areas of land to be worked by machinery, 
by granting exemption from taxes and rates where necessary, and by giving 
loans. The present policy of Government in taking up thousands of acres 
of cultivable land and forming Government estates is objectionable, because 
men of capital and education will not come forward to take to agriculture 
when they have no chance to own land and work it without any restric¬ 
tion. It kills their initiative and incentive and fetters their freedom of 
development. 


U PO HAN, Messrs. U PO HAN & CO., Rangoon. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 14.— Implements. — (o) (1) From practical experience the 
“ Case ” power-farming machinery, such as tractors, ploughs and harrows, 
have proved to bo the best and well suited for this country’s needs. 

(2) Several “Case” tractors and implements are being used to-day 
in Pegu, Toungoo, Hanthawaddy and Maubm districts. The result is most 
satisfactory giving better outturn. 

(3) The advantages of “ Case ” power-farming machinery are 
numerous and the “Case” dealers in Rangoon are prepared to demonstrate 
and teach interested farmers. Full literature in English and Burmese con’d 
be had free on application. 

(b) To hasten the adoption of improved implements by cultivators the 
Government should loan a sufficient amount of money to landowner-cultiva¬ 
tors for the purchase of a complete set of necessary “Case” power-farming 
machinery. The cost would be about R-s. 4,810, such loans to be paid back 
to Government in two years. 

(c) There are no difficulties whatsoever. “ Case ” agencies are establish¬ 
ed throughout India and Burma and are prepared to give all assistance in the 
use of power-farming machinery. Orders could be executed immediately for 
ordinary implements, but for specific machinery, six to eight weeks time is 
required. Spare parts, etc., are always available from the “Case” dealers. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital.— ( a ) Government should freely give 

g rants of land to bond fide applicants free of land revenue for three years. 

ne of the conditions should be that power-farming machinery must ho 
adopted. 

(b) Factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural land from 
carrying out improvements, —There are various factors : — 

(1) Want of funds. 

(2) Lack of knowledge of the methods of power-farming machinery. 
(3) Want of help and sympathy from the district officials. 
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Mr. SAYA PAN, U MATING GALE, U TUN and U PO HAN, 
Representative Agriculturists from Lower Burma. 


Oval Evidence. 


63045. The Chairman : Mr. Saya Pan, U Maung Gale, U Tun, and 
XT Po Han, you arc here as representative agriculturists from Lower Burma ? 
—Yea. 

63046. I understand that you are agreed that U Tun should speak for 
the group: is that sop—Yes. 

63047. If any of the rest of you do not agree with what TJ Tun says 
please tell the Commission and we shall be glad to hear your views?—Very 
well. 


63048. I am going to ask you one or two questions based on the notes 
that you have provided. From your answer to Question 2, TJ Tun, I 
gather that you are not quite satisfied with the Agricultural College at 
Mandalay ?—No. 

63049. You think that one centre is not enough: you want more?—We 
want more schools than colleges at present. 

63050. But, you see, Mandalay is to be an Agricultural College and not 
a school for the public in the ordinary senseP—Quite so, 

63051. I expect you realise that it would not bo possible, if you had a 
number of colleges spread over the country, to equip each one as well as 
you could afford to equip out: centre?—Quite so. That is why my opinion 
is that there should ho schools rather than just one college at Mandalay. 

63052. What do you mean exactly when you use the word ‘ school ’ p— 
Wo do not want high qualifications for entry in schools. 

63053. Not for your agriculturists, lmt surely you do not want the 
officers of your department to bo anything but 'first class?—They should 
he well trained no doubt but they could be trained by other means, T think. 

63054. Are you thinking of middle schools with an agricultural bias or 
something of that sort?—Yes, or pucca agricultural schools if possible. 

63055. At what age would you like to see a son of yours sent to an 
agricultural school P—About fifteen years. 

63056. Not bofore that?—No. 

63057. You do not confuse primary education with vocational train¬ 
ing?—No. 

63058. You give us an interesting view about demonstration farms. 
You think that the cultivator always regards them with suspicion, because 
he knows that Government funds are available: is that so ?—Yes. 

63059. And you think that the most effective moans of showing the 
cultivator the improvements which the department recommends is to < r o 
to the cultivator’s own fields and, in the conditions which he knows so iveTl 
to demonstrate the economic superiority of the new crop or the new method > 
—Quite so. 

SSOSO. You use the words ‘Bullinger system’ at one stage of vour note 
YVhat is the Bullinger system ?—It is a sort of pooling system followed by 
the rice-millers. They agree among themselves to confine the buying 
to one particular mill or to two mills, so that there may he no competition 
between them, Thus the price of paddy is kept down very effectively as 
purchased 10 competlfclon arlfl afterwards, I understand, .they pool the paddy 


63061. In reply to Question 6 (6) you say: “I do not think special 
measures should be taken to deal with rural insolvency. Buddhists who 
form the majority of cultivators feel it incumbent on them to repay the 
oans m future existences if not in this world.” Does that attract the 
lender at all, do you think?—Yes, I think so. 


63062. On page 196 you are recommending certain 
you any specific schemes in mind?—No, I have no 
schemes in mind; I am merely generalising. 


reclamation. Have 
particular scheme or 
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63063. Are you thinking of reclaiming delta lands or something of that 
sort?—There seems to be some necessity for bunding up certain areas in the 
delta. 

63064. Has it ever occurred to you that the silt which goes down to the 
sea in the Irrawaddy and other great rivers of Burma represents so many 
rupees if you could only get it on to the land?—I quite realise that. 

63065. There are seasons in the year when the flood rises above the level 
of the land in certain districts?—Yes. 

63066. Do you think it might be a great advantage, by means of sluice 
gates, to get the silt laden waters discharged over the agricultural lands?— 
Yes. 

j63067. In answer to Question 16 (a) (ii), you appear to suggest that 
there is a market for fresh milk in Rangoon. Is that the result of any 
close study of the market, or just a general impression on your part?— 
Just a general impression. 

63068. With regard to Question 23 (a), you say that the existing system 
of education is by no means conducive to increasing the agricultural 
efficiency of the people, that it tends to create false notions, set up false 
aristocratic ideas, and alienate the younger generation from agricultural 
pursuits. What particular grade of education are you thinking of there?—• 
The higher grades, and of course also the middle schools. 

63069. Is it your view that secondary education has not penetrated into 
the rural areas at all?—Not to the desired extent. 

63070. I do not see how, if it cannot penetrate, it can have the effect 
that you suggest it has?—My idea is to spread secondary education in rural 
areas ou reformed lines. 

63071. Are you a cultivator yourself?—I happen to own some land. I 
am part-owner of a small area wnich is let out to tenants. But I am going 
to take to agriculture personally. 

63072. You do not, in fact, cultivate any land yourself?—I have not 
done so. 

63073. Are you a practical farmer?—I am going to be. 

63074. Have you ever been a practical farmor?—No. 

63075. Now I shall turn to Mr. Saya Pan’s note. Are you a practical 
farmer, Mr. Saya Pan?—Yes. I have been a practical farmer all my life. 

63076. Have you yourself held the plough?—Yes. 

63077. Do you still hold the plough from season to season?—Yes, and I 
am helped by my labourers also. 

63078. Do you own land?—No. 

63079. How much land do you cultivate?—About 53 acres have been 
cultivated by me this year. 

63080. How many pairs of bullocks do you keep?—Three pairs. 

63081. Do you hire others?—Yes. 

63082. How many pairs of bullocks do you require to cultivate 53 acres?— 
Four yokes. 

63083. Are you satisfied with the quality of the draught oxen?—Yes; 
I an* satisfied. 

63084. Does fodder present any difficulty at any season of the yearP— 
Not in my locality. (U Mating Gale ) In my locality I experience difficulty 
about fodder. I come from Pegu, 

63085. Mr. Saya Pan comes from the Insein district?— (Mr. Saya Pan) 
Yes. 

63086. U Maung Gale, at what season of the year do you find this fodder 
shortage most acute?— (17 Maung Gale ) During the working season. 

63087. What do you give your bullocks during that season?—The little 
grass that grows on the bunds. 

63088. Do you store any fodder in seasons of plenty?—We used to store 
straw or hay. 

63089. Do you mean paddy straw or hay?—Paddy straw. Paddy straw 
is sometimes left over from one season to another. 

26 
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03090. When you say you used to store paddy straw, do you wish us to 
understand that you no longer store paddy straw?—I have always to keep 
a stock of paddy straw, so that whenever there is need of fodder I can 
draw upon it, 

63091. How comes it that if your store of paddy straw is sufficient, you 
say that you often suffer from shortage of fodder ?—ISometimes the straw 
gets spoiled by rain water. Moreover, the cattle like grass better than 
paddy straw; they get more nourishment from grass than from paddy straw. 

63092. Do you grow any crop other than rice?— (Mr. Saya Pan) I grow 
only paddy in my land; my land does not admit of any other kind of crop 
being grown. 

63093. Do you also grow only paddy?—(Z7 Maung Gale) Yes. 

63094. Do you grow any seed recommended by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment?—(Mr. Saya Pan) I myself, as well as the society to which I belong, 
grow the seed supplied by the Agricultural Department. (U Maung Gale) 
We tried the seed supplied by the Agricultural Department, but owing to 
lack of sufficient instruction supplied to the cultivators, they were not able 
to grow it successfully. So, wo gave it up. 

63095. Did you actually put the departmental seed into your land?— 
CU Maung Gale) Yes ; I have got receipts for the seed bought from the 
Government department, I had to pay a good price for the seed, but I 
could not get an adequate price for the crop grown. 

63096. Your trouble was that you did not get, as a cultivator, a fair 
share of the better price which ought to have followed from your producing 
the improved rice?-—The small tenants who grew these seeds could not 
produce a sufficiently large amount to attract the brokers; tho quantity 
being small, the brokers did not pay any attention to it and they took it 
up with the rest; so the cultivators did not get the premium. 

63097. U Maung Gale, you yourself do not cultivate; do you?—For two 
years I have actually handled the plough and ploughed the land with my 
own hands. 

63098. Do you do it now?—No. 

63099. U Po Han, do you own land?—(17 Po Han) Yes. 

63100. Do you cultivate it yourself?—I own the land, and I have experi¬ 
mented with machinery on my own land. 

63101. Sir James MacKenna: You are an importer of machinery?—Yes; 
I have got experience of cultivation. 

63102. The Chairman: Do you actually make the machinery?—I stock 
it and sell it. 

63103. So that, in the note in which you advertise the admirable 
qualities of the “Case” power-farming machinery you have your own 
business in view?—Yes. 

63104. What range of machinery does that include?—Tractors, ploughs 
and harrows. 

63105. Are they bullock-power ploughs and harrows?—These are power 
machinery, not machinery worked by cattle. Our machinery is for dry 
land only. # 

63106. You could not work your tractors on wot, muddy land?—No; it is 
impossible. 

63107. Is there great diversity of practice between district and district, 
village and village, and even between individuals in one village, as to tho 
size' of basket used for marketing rice?— (Mr. Saya Pan) Yes; there is a 
difference. 

63108. Does that lead to any difficulties?—( U Maung Gale) No, because 
people are also used to selling rice by weight. 

63109. Do they pay the cultivator by the basket?—They buy by the 
basket and they pay the cultivator by the basket. 

63110. So that, from tho cultivator’s point of view, it is extremely 
important that he should have fair value for the contents of his basket 9 — 
Yes. 

Mr. Saya Pan, U Maung Gale, U Tun and U Po Han ] 



Mr. Reynolds: I think that the reply that the witness gave to the 
previous question was that tlio cultivator is paid according to the price 
of that measure, which may vary. 

63111. The Chairman: Do you cultivate any of U Ba Maung’s land?— 
No; he is in a different district altogether. 

63112. Do you think that it would be to the advantage of the cultivator 
if a standard basket were adopted?—Yes, I am in favour of a standard 
basket. 

63113. Everybody would then know exactly what they meant when they 
talked about a basket of rice?—Yes. 

63114. Do you think that the cultivators as a whole would be prepared 
to welcome an attempt by Government to fix a standard basket?—Speaking 
for the Insein district, 1 should think so. 

63115. Mr, Saya Pan, do you think that the confusion which results from 
the present unevenness in practice, and the present use of baskets of different 
measures, results in the cultivator losing and the buyer gaining, in the 
majority of cases?—When the cultivator sells by small baskets, the traders 
may suffer, but when they have to sell by big baskets the cultivators suffer. 
8o, if the basket is standardised, it will be a great benefit. 

63116. I want to be quite clear about your opinion on this point, 
IT Maung Gale. As a representative owner of land, do you think that the 
standardisation of the basket would be to the public advantage?—I think 
that it would be an advantage if a basket of fixed capacity were made the 
standard, and if it were made illegal to use a bigger or smaller basket. 

63117. U Tun, I think you refer to artificial fertilisers?—Yes. 

63118. You have taken an interest in the matter?—Yes. 

63119. Where have you heard about improved fertilisers? Has there 
been any agency recommending artificial fertilisers in Burma, to your 
knowledge?—Not for any artificial fertilisers, as far as I know. 1 am 
in favour of natural manures. 

63120. Have any of you taken any interest in artificial fertilisers?— 
(U Alaung Gale) We use eowdung only. We cannot afford to have any other 
kind of manure. 

63121. Mr. Saya Pan, what do you think about the advisability of intro¬ 
ducing compulsory primary education in Burma?—I am in favour of 
compulsory primary education. 

63122. What is your opinion about it, IT Maung Gale?—I am in favour 
of it, provided the expense of school-foes is not very high. 

63123. And, what is your opinion, IT Tun?—I am in favour of it, pro¬ 
vided it is not very expensive. 

63124. Are you also in favour of it, U Po Han?—Yes. (U Maung Gale ) 
I want the teaching to be done in Burmese. 

63125. Is there much demand for teaching colloquial English?-— 
(IT Maung Gale) We want English education, but we cannot afford to have 
it. When I said that the teaching should be in the vernacular, I was 
referring to agricultural education, and not to ordinary primary education. 
Even though a man does not know English, can he not go and de some 
cultivation? 

63126. IT Maung Gale, is there any demand for teaching colloquial 
English amongst parents of children of school-going ago in your district?- 
Yes, they are in favour of their children being taught English, but they 
cannot afford it. 

63127. Are you a candidate for the district board?—I am nominated 
by the Government. 

63128. Are you a member of the local district board?—I am chairman 
of the circle board. 

63129. Would you be prepared to say that there is no urgent demand 
for teaching any colloquial English in the primary system in your district?— 
Considering the expense, how can this education be given ? The people 
are very po.or, and they have not enough to live upon. 

63130. Provided they can get it at their own price, do they want 
vernacular education and a chance to learn English as well?—Yes, I mean 
that. 



63131. Professor Oangulee: U Tun, you said you proposed to go in for 
farming?— (U Tun) Yes. 

63132. What led you to decide to do that?—I think it is more conducive 
to the prosperity of the people than anything else. 

63133. What exactly are you doing now?—I am not doing anything at 
present. 

63134. What sort of farming are you proposing to do: rice farming?— 
Whatever is suitable for the land I am asking for. 

63135. U Ba Cho: You speak of the Bullinger system by which the rice 
is bought by the great millers?—Yes. 

63136. Who are the big millers?—European millers, Steel Brothers and 
others who export to foreign countries. As a member of the Legislative 
Council you must he aware of that, because questions were asked in the 
last Council. 

63137. Yes, but I want to got it from you. You attribute the falling 
off in the price of rice to this system?—That is one of the factors causing 
the fall in price; it is a very potent factor. 

63138. You mean that these big millers buy the bulk of the rice of 
Burma?—Yes, certainly they do. 

63139. What percentage of the export rice do they buy?—Not less than 
seventy-five per cent, in my opinion. 

63140, Have you had any experience of the rates charged on the 
Burmese railways for paddy?—I have no experience. 

63141. Sir Thomas Middleton: How many acres do you put under rice 
each year?— (Mr. Saya Pan) Last year a hundred acres; this year fifty-three 
acres. 

63142. Do you cultivate all that laud with four yokes of oxen?—I had 
to hire other yokes elsewhere. 

63143. You have told us you have four yokes of your own ■ how many did 
you hire?—Last year when I cultivated a hundrod acres I had eight ploughs. 

63144. Are your plough cattlo stronger than the cattle of your neigh¬ 
bours?—No, they aro ull tho same. 

63145. You recommend the new plough that the department has 
introduced, the Theikpan plough I think it is called?—Yes. 

63146. What advantage do you find in it as compared with your old 
plough?—The difference lies in tho fact that with the Theikpan plough 
instead of using two ploughshares one alone can be used; it saves time, the 
surface is even and the composition of the soil is even after ploughing with 
the Theikpan. 

63147. It saves timo, that is the point. You have about fifty acres of 
land yourself you told us?—I rent it; 1 had fifty acres this year and a 
hundred acres last year. 

63148. What rent do you pay?—Fifteen baskets of paddy per acre. 

63149. Sir James MacKenna: Who pays the revenue?—The owner of the 
land. 

63150. Sir Thomas Middleton: How much were you paying for these 
extra ploughs you hired last year?—Seventy-five baskets of paddy per yoke. 

63161, How many baskets did you get per acre from this land?—I cannot 
give you the normal average outturn per acre, because floods and other 
disasters occurred; but I realised 750 baskets of paddy from my 100 acres. 

63152. Last year was an exceptional year; so that I will not ask further 
questions about that. When you hire labour for harvesting rice, how do 
you pay that labour: by produce or by money?—In kind, in paddy. 

63153. Mr. Calvert: Have you ever known a case in which the plough 
bullocks or implements of a cultivator have been seized in execution for a 
debt?— (Mr. Saya Pan) Yes, in Tantabin township. 

63154. Is it a fairly common thing for a civil court to attach and sell 
plough cattle for a decree for debt?—Yes. 

63155. Mr. Reynolds ; After the rains have broken properly, I suppose it 
is impossible to do tractor work?— (V Po Han) Yes, it is only a dry- 
ploughing system ; you get everything done in the dry season. 

Mr. Saya Pan, U Maung Gale, U Tun and U Po Han ] 



63156. You plough just after the first showersP—Yes, about seven days 
after the first shower. 

63157. You plough with a tractor ?—-Yes. 

63158. You broadcast?—Yes. 

63159. You cannot do anything then until the water goes down?—We 
have to wait until the water has gone down. 

63160. Has the whole of your crop been destroyed this year or have 
you been able to reap some?—There is nothing wrong at present with 
my experimental land; I hope everything will turn out satisfactorily. 

63161. How many years have you been working the land?—This is the 
first year. Some tractors were brought in from America and in some 
places we are trying them experimentally; all those show satisfactory 
results. 

63162. The Chairman: How many tractors have you sold already?— 
Seven altogether. 

63163. How long have you been in the business?—From 1914. 

63164. Is there any particular point any of you, gentlemen, would like 
to bring up? We have your notes of evidence, of course?— (Mr, Saya Pan) 
I have nothing further to add except that we want plenty of junior 
officers to be appointed in the Agricultural Department. 

63165. A bigger staff?—Yes, to be recruited from among the agri¬ 
cultural classes. 

63166. You wish that, if possible, junior officers of the Agricultural 
Department should be drawn from the cultivating classes?—Yes. That is 
my point and they should also go about and make demonstrations in the 
fields. They should take with them plenty of seeds and actually sow them 
and demonstrate to the cultivators the methods of sowing. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

U PAW TUN, A.T.M., M.L.C., Bar-at-Law, 

Mr. J. L, DUMONT, B.So. (Edin.), and U KHIN 
MAUNO, B.A., M.L.A. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Research. —(c) Careful investigation is required into the 
cause of crop destruction by insect pests. While some insects like the 
dragon fly are useful, there are numerous varieties which are distinctly 
harmful. Scientific observation and study are required to discover the 
dangerous varieties and the best methods of eliminating them. The egret, 
which is a great insect feeder, is now a preserved bird for this reason. 
As frogs and snipe are also great insect feeders the question is, should they 
also be preserved or at least protected? Frogs are not interfered with 
much but in Lower Burma, at least, snipe-shooting is a favourite pastime 
and thousands of these birds must be slaughtered every year. Bird and 
insect life in its relation to agriculture offers indeed a very wide field 
for investigation. 

Well-known experts from other countries should be encouraged by 
Government to spend their holidays in this country with a view to carrying 
out experiments here. Probably the payment of passages and the granting 
of facilities here should be sufficient encouragement. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) to (d) In our 
opinion, demonstration work by means of model farms to be of any practical 
utility must not be confined to one or two places in the Province. For 
instance, there is a Government farm at Hmawbi; this is no doubt an 
excellent farm for experimental and research work but for demonstration 
purposes it serves only the cultivators in its immediate vicinity, i.e., for 
a radius of five miles around. Cultivators from a greater distance may 
go there occasionally for seed grain but as a rule they cannot afford the 
time for observation. In our. opinion what is required is a small Govern¬ 
ment farm of twenty-five to ‘thirty acres in each village tract. We give 
this size because this is the usual size of a holding in Burma and cultivators 



Wiil find it easier to follow the development of a piece of land similar 
in size and character to their own, A careful account of expenditure and 
income from the land should be kept and made available to cultivators so 
that they can see at once tho advantage of the methods employed on 
tlie Government farm over their own methods. The amount of money 
spent on the land must not ordinarily exceed the amount which a cultivator 
possessing a similar piece of land will be able to spend on his land. 

Question 4.— Administration. — (c) (i) In our opinion neither the 

Agricultural iior the Veterinary Department have done anything for the 
cultivators, for agricultural conditions remain to-day practically what they 
were fifty years ago and disease amongst animals is showing no signs of 
improvement. This is largely due not to inefficiency on the part ot these 
two departments but to the deplorable lack of communications. During 
the wet or working season when the fields are under water, access to land 
for miles is rendered almost impossible, so that neither can a sick animal 
be removed to a veterinary hospital nor can a Veterinary Assistant visit 
the land without a great deal of difficulty. What is required is a network 
of narrow roads (not exceeding five feet) capable of being used during tbe 
wet season by cultivators and their cattle. These roads need not be too 
close to one another. What frequently happens now is that an Assistant 
from one of these departments goes to a particular village tract and 
instead of actually visiting the fields, sits in the thugyi's house and 
expects the cultivators to gather round him and listen to a discourse. In 
some cases these Assistants are not willing to take off their shoes and socks 
and wade through the water. They are thus prevented from seeing actual 
conditions. 

(if) Agriculture is at present very poorly served by either railways 
or steamers owing, very largely, to the want of roads and landing jetties. 

(in) Roads are notoriously few in Burma. 

(v) The paucity in the number of post and telegraph offices in 
Burma is a very great handicap to the vast agriculturist population inasmuch 
as in the majority of places, telegraphic communication is non-existent 
and the postal service is most dilatory. For example, there are many 
villages which letters cannot reach in less than a week from a central 
town. 

Question 5.— Finance. —The great drawback at present in the system 
of Government loans is the formality which lias got to be gone through 
and the delay which takes place before a loan is obtained by an agricul¬ 
turist. 

The pecuniary help given to cultivators by way of agricultural loans, 
though beneficial to some extent, is not adequate and extensive enough 
to satisfy the needs of the cultivators. Moreover, instalments are generally 
found to be too big for repayment. The township officers should be 
empowered to make loans without the necessity of any sanction by any 
higher authorities, though the loans may be large. The time for the dis¬ 
tribution of agricultural loans should be as brief as possible. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) ( i) Poverty and inability 
to meet any sudden loss such as loss of cattle, damage to paddy cultivation 
and crops owing to floods in some places, droughts in others, and also 
the working of fisheries which either holds up water and causes floods to 
tho fields or drains the fields too quickly, lead to considerable expenditure 
on the part of the cultivators so that they are obliged to borrow money at 
heavy interest. In places where the rainfall is inadequate tor cultivation 
and no adequate provision is made to irrigate such areas, the cultivators 
suffer annually from a poor yield with the result that they have to borrow 
money to make both ends meet. 

High prices of cattle, for instance, a pair of cattle which used to 
cost about Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 some twenty years ago, would now cost about 
Its. 250 to Rs. 300, is another reason for borrowing on the part of the 
cultivators. This huge rise in the price of cattle is mainly due to the 
enormous slaughtering of cattle by the licensees. 

(if) The sources of credit to cultivators are very limited. There are 
really two main sources, namely, the Indian moneylender known as the 
chettyar and the Government which provides the agricultural loans. Co¬ 
operative banks also contribute some measure of pecuniary help to the 
agriculturist. 
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(Hi) General poverty among the agriculturists, the high rate of 
interest charged by moneylenders, early sale of crops to pay the land 
revenue in March, which is done at a considerable loss, are some of the 
reasons which prevent repayment of loans. Destruction of first cultivation 
and paucity of crops owing to flood in some areas, and for want of adequate 
water-supply in others, are also serious handicaps to repayment. 

( b ) It is essential to enforce the application of Usurious Loans Act 
with more rigidity and more extensively, and steps should be taken to 
establish land mortgage banks to help agriculturists, to advance money 
on land security at a small rate of interest. Agricultural loans by the 
Government should be given more extensively and liberally and should be 
repayable in smaller instalments than hitherto. Greater encouragement 
should be given to co-operative societies. 

Question 7.—Fragmentation of Holdings. —In Burma, the average 
holding in the case of paddy land is from twenty-five to thirty acres. In 
our opinion, this is a suitable size and subdivision into smaller plots is 
not desirable. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —(a) (i) & ( ii) It is an urgent need to 

irrigate, by perennial and non-perennial canals in some of the Upper 
Burma districts where agriculture suffers annually for want of rain, districts 
such as Yamethin, Meiktila, Myingyan, otc. Tanks, ponds and wells are 
also required in these places as the existing ones are too few to be of 
much service. 

Question 10.— Ferteliskrs. —In our opinion, the use of expensive 
artificial manure is not suited for paddy cultivation in Burma where the 
manure is apt to be washed away after heavy rains. Natural fertilisers, 
such as eowdung, are, therefore, more profitable unless Government can show 
the peoplo some simple and cheap method of preventing washaways. 

Question II.— Crops. — (Hi) The distribution of seeds is a very import¬ 
ant matter and thei’e should ho a centre for distribution in each village 
tract. The seed may be grown on the thirty-acre Government farms 
which we have suggested in our answer to Question 3 (a) to (el). 

The various kinds of seed paddy which will produce grain marketable 
in foreign countries should be more extensively made known to the 
agriculturists in Burma. 

Question 12.— Cultivation. — (i) No. The present method is the most 
suitable for conditions in Burma, so far as paddy cultivation is concerned. 

Question 13.— Crop Protection : Internal and External. —’(i) There 
are hardly measures in existence for the protection of crops from internal 
and external infection, pests and diseases in Burma. Immediate steps 
should be taken to adopt effective measures for crop protection from such 
internal and external infection. 

Question 14.— Implements. —The existing implements used by the 
Burmese agriculturists are best adapted to the needs of this country and 
they afford an adequate amount of work to the labourers. The introduction 
of machinery to any appreciable extent will meet with opposition as the 
average cultivator finds it too complex and expensive for his work. It 
also ousts the manual labourer from his occupation. However, improved 
implements will become popular if there bo adeq/uate facilities for the 
cultivator to observe the advantage in the use of such implements. 

Question 15.— Veterinary. —(c) So far as our experience goes, agri¬ 
culturists in Burma derive very little benefit from the Veterinary 
Department. This may be due to two main reasons: (i) the absenco of 
adequate veterinary provisions and (ii) the absence of proper communications. 

Question 10.— Animal Husbandry.—( a) Improving the breed of live¬ 
stock should be encouraged by periodic cattle shows, exhibitions and 
competitions and the awarding of prizes. Lakhs of rupees are spent each 
year in Burma on horse and pony races. The Rangoon Turf Club have 
recently spent something like a crore of rupees on the creation of the 
new race course at Kyaikasan. Horse-racing is a Western institution 
and one of ita supposed advantages is the improvement in the breed of 
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horses. This is all very well in countries like Europe and America where 
ploughing, and animal traction generally, is all done by horse9. In the 
East, however, ploughing and animal traction are performed not by horses 
but by cattle and buffaloes. Out in the East these animals are of far 
more economic importance than horses. What is wanted therefore is to 
render substantial and extensive monetary encouragement by way of prizes 
and rewards at cattle shows and exhibitions, which should bo held periodi- 
-cally. 

It will probably he said at the very outset that horse-racing is 
carried out not by Government but by private clubs. This is perfectly 
true but no one will deny that this form to sport receives every encourage¬ 
ment and patronage from Government officials, even the very highest. Some 
of the stewards are Government officials. If a fraction of this official support 
and encouragement were extended to cattle-breeding there can be no doubt 
that it would go a long way to improve the breeding of livestock. 

Better provision should also be made for grazing grounds. At 
present not all villages have such grounds. One of the factors in the 
deterioration of cattle is the high cost of bhoosi. This is duo almost 
entirely to the export trade which has grown up in this article. As 
compensation to the agriculturist, a reasonable export duty should be 
levied on this article and the proceeds diverted to some scheme for assisting 
agriculturists. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. —(o) The average cultivator 
in Lower Burma works really hard for about eight months in the year, 
from May to end of September, and again from December to end of 
February. In March and April he lias little or nothing to do but this 
is the period for collecting supplies, such as ploughing implements, food, 
firewood, etc. Owing to the distances to be traversed and the poorness of 
communications this work takes time. In October and November he is 
engaged move or less in collecting grass for his cattle. 

(il) Government might do more than it has done so far. 

(h ) Education and propaganda work by means of pamphlets in the 
vernacular and by means of travelling cinemas in the slack seasons. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour. —(a) The employment of labour 
agents, the granting of reduced fares and exemption from capitation taxes 
to labourers. 

Question 25.— Welfare op Rural Population. —(a) We think it would 
be in the interest of agriculture generally if the present policy of forcing 
the rural population to live only within the limits of villages were 

abandoned and cultivators were encouraged to live permanently on their 

own holdings. At present a cultivator under the Village Act may live 
on his holdings only during the working season. He then puts up a 

temporary hut to live in. Once his ordinary work on the land is done, 
he is compelled to shift into the village. The object of grouping the 

cultivators so close together has been to protect them from thieves and 
dacoits, hut this danger is not so great as it was during the early days. 
There can be no doubt that if the cultivator were allowed to make bis 
permanent house on his holding, he would not only save a certain amount 
of money but he would -also have more time and inclination to introduce 
improvements on his land. Practically, the only cultivators who run the 
risk of being robbed are the richer cultivators or landowners. These men 
generally live in villages to safeguard their interests. 

Another matter capable of improvement is the present division of 
fields into plots. At present there is no system or science in this at all. 
The plots depend upon the natural configuration of the land and are often 
less than a quarter of an acre in extent and highly irregular. This 
renders ploughing and reaping by any other than the crude method now 
employed impossible. In our opinion the plots should be about two acres 
in size, more or less, according to the locality. Cultivators should be 
encouraged to increase the size of their plots, if necessary, by giving them 
loans for building sufficiently high and straight kazins. It is only then 
that mechanical methods of ploughing or reaping can be introduced. 

The status of the agriculturist is too low in Burma and should be 
enhanced by every possible encouragement on the part of Government. 

U Paiv Tun, Mr, J , L, Dumont and U Khin Mating] 
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Oral Evidence. 

63167. The Chairman: U Paw Tun, you are a Barrister-at-Law in 
.Rangoon ?—Yes. 

63168. Mr. Dumont, you are a Bachelor of Science of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity and you are a resident of Rangoon?—Yes. 

63169. U Khin Maung, you are a Member of the Legislative Assembly? 
—¥es. 

63170. We have your joint note and the note * put up by Mr. Dumont. 
Would you first tell the Commission the circumstances in which you gentlemen 
were chosen to appear before the Commission ?—(U Paw Tun) With regard 
to myself I must say that I have had experience in Lower Burma and 
tipper Burma as a Township Officer, and also as a Sub-Divisional Officer 
and Head Revenue Officer before I joined the legal profession. At a 
conference of landowners and agriculturists we had gone through the 
answers we submitted to you and we amplified and modified them to some 
extent. Secondly it was thought that Mr. Dumont, who has a certain 
amount of land which he cultivates himself, together with myself should 
give evidence before tho Commission because the agriculturists being 
unacquainted with English would not be able to do so. Then again U Khin 
Maung who has also taken an active interest in cultivation has been 
included with us. This was decided at a meeting which was held for the 
purpose. 

63171. How was the meeting constituted?—At first we held a preliminary 
meeting, at Pegu, of some of tho leading landowners and agriculturists. 
At this meeting a provisional committee was formed to convene a conference 
of landowners and agriculturists in Rangoon, or some other place, which 
would consider some of the answers that might be given before the Com¬ 
mission. They thought that as the Commission was here advantage 
might be taken of its presence and some of their representatives might be 
asked to appear before it, to bring home to the members of the Commission 
what their needs were. A conference was therefore held on the 30th of 
last month at which representatives from various districts attended, and 
the proposition was put forward that some cultivators or landowners should 
be elected to represent the people before the Commission. 

63172. To turn to the subject of your note: You gentlemen and your 
constituents think that there is room for further investigation into the 
problems of crop destruction by insect pests in Burma?—Yes. 

63173. Would you give us one or two examples of damage to crops by 
insect pests in Burma?—A great deal of damage is caused by rats. 

63174. But the rat is not an insect? Could you tell us about any 
insect pests?— {Mr. Dumont) There is a kind of black insect which attacks 
the paddy when it is growing. I made a kind _of an experiment. I drove 
all the frogs into one field and they at once began to swallow the insects, 
X think there is need for investigation in this direction. 

63175. Your point is a general one, I take it, namely, that you wish to 
encourage research in insects?—Yes. 

63176. You give it as your opinion that “ neither the Agricultural nor 
the Veterinary Department has done anything for the cultivators, for 
agricultural conditions remain to-day practically what they were fifty years 
ago.” No doubt agricultural practice in the main remains in its ancient 
shape, but, may I ask you, have you studied with precision exactly what 
the Agricultural Department has achieved? It has not. had a very long 
life in Burma but do you know what exactly it has achieved?— (U Paw 
Tun) What I do know is that the Agricultural Department has not 
directly given any help to the average cultivator on the field, that is to 
say, they have not encouraged the improvement of the soil, tillage and the 
produce. The chief help given is by way of seed supply through some of 
their farms. I am speaking from my own experience. When I was Sub- 
Divisional Officer of Yamethin, 1 found that the farm being at one 
end of the Yamethin township, the other end of the township received 
practically no help, but thpt only the people in the immediate vicinity 
were benefited by the farm. All I soy is that tho actual cultivator has 
derived no direct advantage of any substance from the Agricultural 
Department. They have not been roused to the fullest extent and general 
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improvement has not advanced as much as it should have advanced. (Mr. 
Dumont) When I bought a piece of land about fifteen years ago my 
tenants were paying me eight baskets an acre. All round my locality they 
are paying now eight baskets per acre. This condition of affaifs was 
exactly the same fifteen years ago, with the exception of my land because 
I am taking a personal interest in it. I myself get now about fifty to 
fifty-three baskets per aore. 

63177. Professor Gangulee : As against eight baskets in other localities P 
—Yes, 

63178. Mr. Reynolds ; What do you say the others were getting?—Some 
get twenty baskets an acre, others twenty-five. Conditions about five miles 
away from my farm have remained exactly the same as they were fifteen 
years ago. 

63179. Mr. Kamat: What was the value of the eight baskets in rupees? 
—The price would now be fifteen rupees, 

63180. Atid fifteen years agoP—About eight and in some cases about 
twelve rupees. During the War time one basket of paddy was sold at the 
rate of one rupee. Now the price is double that. 

63181. The Chairman: J think I am hound to take little notice of the 
statement that “ neither the Agricultural nor the Veterinary Department 
lias done anything for the cultivators." You will understand that it is 
not my duty either to assail or to defend the Agricultural Department, 
but I am concerned to seo that the statements made are in accordance with 
facts and that they are fair. If you disagree with any of tho claims which 
the Agricultural Department make (and which is admittedly an ex parte 
statement) you will no doubt let us hear about it. I will tell you what it is 
that they claim. They claim that two lakhs of acres of rice are under 
selected varieties distributed from their farms; they claim that the superior 
value of the rice distributed from these farms is now recognised both on 
the Ijondon and on the Continental markets; they claim that the rice is 
free from the objectionable red grain and of good quality generally; and 
thoy claim that premiums are paid both by large and small millers for the 
Agricultural Department seed, these premiums varying from five to fifteen 
rupees per hundred baskets of paddy. That after all, I daro say, is a 
modest achievement in Burma, but it shows at least that a start has been 
made. I wonder if any of you gentlemen are familiar with the work 
achieved by tho department in the introduction of the immune variety of 
gram?— (Mr. Dumont) No. (U Paw Tun) In the sub-division in which 
I had worked previously there used to be a lot of gram cultivation and I 
think the Agricultural Department did give some immuno variety of gram 
there. 

63182. Do you know that in an important area of land, on which gram 
cultivation had ceased to exist owing to the attacks of fungus, an immune 
variety was evolved and that the whole of that tract was able again to 
grow gram as a result of that work? In a single year, 1923, enough seed 
of the immune variety was distributed for 28,000 acres. Then, the depart- 
inerit is quite frank in the matter Of cotton. They say that work on 
indigenous cotton has barely gone beyond the experimental stage. Cambodia 
seed has been distributed in suitable areas, and about 6,000 maunds of 
groundnuts. Are you familiar with the work which the department has 
done in the matter of groundnutP—No; we are familiar only with rice and 
gram. 

03188. Do you know that the department, following on the lines of those 
who introduced the groundnut, are now successfully endeavouring still 
further to improve the type? No less an increase than fifteen per cent in 
the oil content is shown by the new type of groundnut. I think I may 
say that the appropriate attitude is to point out how small the achievements 
are when compared to the vast possibilities in Burma and not to discredit 
What ias been done?— (U Paw Tun ) In fairness I submit this: what we 
point oiit is that there is vast scope for the Agricultural Department to give 
facilities to the cultivators generally; that is the real sum and substance of 
the statement; we do not want to run down the department. 

63184. Do you think that the time has come when the department ought 
to be extended and given further staff and generally supported by the popu¬ 
lation as a whole?— (V Paw Tun) Yes; quite so. In this connection I would 
submit that what we really wanted was that they should have more Junior 
officers who would go out into the villages and explain things to the cultiva¬ 
tors and educate them. 

U Paw Tun , Mr. J. L. Dumont and U Khin Maung~\ 



63185. That means more men available to the department and, inevitably, 
more money?—Yes. 

63186, Do you think viewing the Question from the public angle, that 
money well spent by the Agricultural Department will be a good investment? 
—Yes. (Mr. Dumont) What we want is more people who will take off their 
boots and walk into the paddy fields; some people do pot want to go into 
the paddy fields. On account of lack of communications there is no road 
to walk into the paddy fields. 

63187. I have been through the paddy fields myself; it is wet walking, is 
it not?—Yes. 

63188. What view do you gentlemen take of the co-operative movement?— 
(U Paw Tun ) The co-operative movement, so far as I know, has been doing a 
good deal of work; but in Upper Burma a greater amount of encourage¬ 
ment should be given to the societies, The movement is not flourishing in 
Upper Burma so well as in Lower Burma. I think it would be a great 
source of help to the agriculturists if Government encouraged these socie¬ 
ties, and 1 think Government can still find some means to encourage the 
movement to a greater extent in the Upper Burma area. 

63189. Do you think that the tax-payer in Burma should be called upon 
to liuanee agriculture?—The tax-payer in Burma is more or less the agri¬ 
culturist. The greater portion or the Provincial revenue comes from the 
land-tax and the capitation-tax. The capitation-tax is also derived from 
the agricultural population. In other words, the tax-payer is bound up 
with the cultivator. Therefore, 1 do not think that, if the agriculturist is 
pushed up in any way, it will be at the expense of any other interost. 

63190. What I am concerned with is to discover whether you think that 
it is the proper function of Government (and, ip this matter the tax-payer 
and the Government are the same thing) to finance agriculture from crop 
to crop?—I think it is. 

63191. Would you like to see all the short-term money and tho long-term 
money required by agriculturists throughout Burma provided by Govern¬ 
ment?—The major portion of it, I should say, ought to be given by Govern¬ 
ment. 

63192. I. think you will agree that the feasibility ol' a proposition of that 
kind would depend upon the amount required in relation to the borrowing 
power of the community and the taxable capacity of the public. What do 
you suppose it costs, from season to season, to finance agriculture in BurmaP 
Have you thought of it?— ( Mr . Dumont ) Generally twenty to thirty rupees 
per acre. 

63193. What is the cultivated acreage ? Will you do the sum and see 
what it will cost?—It will cost about fifty-five rupees to get the maximum 
yield. 

63194. How many acres do you estimate the total area cultivated to beP— 
I cannot say. 

You have not made any attempt to bring this suggestion down to terms 
of rupees? I think you had better do so before you recommend it. 

63195. Do you regard epidemics amongst cattle as involving very serious 
loss to the cultivator P — (U Paw Tun) That is a serious loss, especially because 
good cattle are rising in price, and the loss of a pair of cattle means a 
great deal to the average cultivator. 

63196. Would you welcome any prudent step which might have the effect 
of mitigating the severity of those attacks of rinderpest which sweep the 
oountryp Would you regard that as an important contribution to the wel¬ 
fare of the cultivator?—Yes. (Mr. Dumont) That is important; but if there 
ig no road to take the cattle to the dispensary, what is the use of having 
dispensaries ? When there is heavy rain and rinderpest breaks out, the culti¬ 
vator is not able to take his cattle to the dispensary. There must be at 
least a narrow road five feet wide; unless that is constructed, there is no 
advantage in improving the Veterinary Department. 

.63197. That emphasises the importance of improved communications in 
Burma?—Yes. 

.63198. In answer to Question 16, on the subject of fodder, you seem to 
attribute some part of the deterioration that you notice in the cattle to the 
export of bhooti. Do you think the export of llioosi puts money into the 
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cultivator’s pocket by raising the value of tho paddy? Have you thought 
of it from tnat point of view?—Some years ago bhoari was about eight to 
ton annas a bag; now, I find it has gone up and the cultivator has to pay 
one rupee to one rupeo eight annas a bag. 

63199. Whut do you mean by bhoosi?—(U 1‘u.w Tun) It is bran. (Mr. 
Dumont) It is in powder form. 

63200. Does not the salo of this bhoosi repay part of the value of tho 
rice to thoso who buy?—Yes. 

63201. Do you think that, if you stop your export of bhoosi or bran, 
the cultivator will got the same price for his paddy that he gets now?—WheiT 
there is no export, tho price of bhoosi will bo cheaper. 

63202. Are you, speaking in the interests of the cultivators, prepared t 
suggest that tho export ol bhoosi ought to be prevented in order that tl-5 
cultivator may bo able to buy bhoosi cheaper if he should want it as to<i> 
lor his cattle, although the prohibition of that export, while reducing th> 
value of bhoosi to thoso who buy it might adversely affect tho price obtained 
for his paddy by the cultivator? Do you not see that it cuts both ways?— 
(U raw Tun ) We do not want to stop all export of bhoosi. 

63203. You cannot have it both ways; either you export or you do not; 
what is your practical sugggestion?—That a certain amount only should 
he exported; tne export should be limited; there should he no wholesale 
export. 

63204. So many tons annually to be exported; is that the idea?—Yes. 

63205. You gentlemen have experience of thoso matters; do you really 
think that that it is a feasible policy for Government to adopt?—What wo 
say is that if you levy a certain amount of money in this way, and the 
money is utilised for the benefit of the agriculturists, that might bo all 
right. 

63206. You want a special export tax on bhoosi? —Yos, 

X think you are getting into rather deep fiscal waters. 

63207. What view do you take of tho experionco of the past two years 
in the matter of local self-government in its bearing upon the welfare of 
the cultivator?—I think the local bodies are handicapped in many ways. 
First of all, the district couucils, as far as 1 know, havo not enough funds to 
improve communications which are necessary for tho cultivator. There is 
also a certain amount of interference, undue interference I would say, on 
the part of Government with these district councils, and that question was 
raised some timo ago in tho Legislative Council itself. If thoy are allowed 
to havo their own way and holp themselves, that will bo, I think, a direct 
help to tho better foundation of those local bodies and also to the cultivators 
generally. 

63208. Is it your opinion that local authorities in Burma show a readi¬ 
ness to tax their constituents for necessary services?—As far as that goes, 

I think they are prepared to tax to a reasonable extent, and not in the way 
Government want them to tax. 

63209. May I put it in another way? Are you suggesting that Govern¬ 
ment, in part or in whole, should finance district councils from the Provin¬ 
cial revenues, or should the district councils stand on thoir own legs?—They 
should stand on their own legs, but Government should at this stage give 
them a contain amount of help, seeing that Government have handed over 
the local sorvicos to them in a bankrupt position. 

63210. What do you moan by bankrupt positionP—Those district councils 
havo not tho monoy to utilise for bringing their schemes into operation. 
At this stago I Rubmit that they require more money for carrying on tho 
operations which have been placed in their charge. 

63211. What constituency do you represent?—Yamcthin North. 

63212. Is that a rural or urban area?—Rural. 

63213. Do you find that your constituents approach you on agricultural 
matters and ask you to make representations in the Council?—Yes. I might 
tell you one thing. 1 was talking of irrigation. In the sub-division in which 
I was Sub-Divisional Officer for over four years, there was a crying need 
for water. There used to bo a drought every now and then, and Govern¬ 
ment decided to start a scheme called tho Nankwe scheme. It has been in 
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abeyance and nothing has been done. If that scheme were completed, 
hundreds of acres could be brought under cultivation. That is one of the 
reasons why they want me to help their cause here also. 

63214. Does the urban population, the intelligentsia, take an active inter¬ 
est in the welfare of the cultivator?—They are taking much more interest 
now than they used to about ten years ago. 

63215. A wider horizon?—Yes, a wider horizon. 

63216. Do you think discussions in the Assembly and the Provincial 
Council have helped to stimulate public interest in these matters?—Yes; 1 
think they have to a considerable extent. 

63217. Sir James MacKenna: Have yon had much experience of Lower 
vUrmaP—1 have worked in the Pegu and three other townships. 

63218. There is a statement on the last page of your note about the 
jricultural disadvantages of huzins. Do these represent the views of your 
onstituents, or ate they your own?—They more or less represent the views 
of the agriculturists who were present at the conference. 

63219. I imagine I have crossed as many paddy fields as anybody else in 
my career in Burma, and 1 am very much surprised to have that expres¬ 
sion of opinion from the cultivators. In Lower Burma, that is the most 
remarkable feature of its agriculture. Whenever the cultivator has a slope, 
the cultivator arranges thd hazing for his water-supply. I cannot agree with 
that opinion at all?— (U Paw Tun) What we submit is that if you want to 
introduce machinery, you can hardly do it with the presen 1. hazing or little 
bunds. If you want to have machinery introduced, the only thing to do is 
to make these plots bigger. That is the idea. As a matter of fact, we 
were advocating indigenous methods. At present the conditions are all 
right, but if you want to introduce machinery, it is impracticable. (Mr. 
lfumont ) In a piece of land of 100 acres that I have got, 1 think the area 
of the hazing or bunds will be at least five acres. 1 mean, the width of the 
bund is not as it ought to be. It is all a plain surface. 

63220. Where is your land?- (Mr. Dumont ) It is in tho insein district. 
The bund is about five or six feet wide. What we do here is that we put 
hazing for two acres, and then we get more land for cultivation. That is the 
object of suggesting that if they make a Burvey of all these lands and 
develop the areas for big plots, and make these bunds smaller', we can 
collect more water, and tho result will be more paddy. Now, the bund in 
exactly the same as it was ten years ago. 

63221. On page 206 of your note you say “ Agriculture is at presont very 
poorly served by either the railways or by steamers.” Have you any knowl¬ 
edge of the delta?— (U Paw Tun) 1 havo not much experience of the delta, 
but I have been through some of the paddy lands in the delta, for instance, 
in the Maubin sub-division. What I submit is that if wo had more roads 
the access to the steamers would be much more ready and easy, and the 
steamers would then be of still'greater service. Of course, they are now un¬ 
doubtedly giving a large amount of help. 

63222. It is a question of more roads and jetties rather than of steamersP 
—Yes. (Mr. Dumont) If we want to take a cart-load of manure to another 
place, there is a big creek in front, and it cannot easily be done. 

63223. You raise the point about the Burma Village Act, that each village 
should be of not less than ten houses. Do you think, as a Sub-Divisional 
Officer having a certain amount of experience, that you would have these 
scattered houses in your sub-division?—Personally speaking, I would not 
advocate it, but my friends want to advocate it, and so I have put it in. 

63224. From the agricultural point of view, you are right?—Yes, but from 
the administrative point of view, it may not be convenient. 

63225. Professor Gangulec : Mr. Dumont, you stated that in your farm 
you obtained a yield of rice fifty per cent more than in the neighbouring 
farms. What varieties of rice do you grow?—I get it from the Agricultural 
Department. 

63226. Do you get a premium price for that rice?—No. 

63227. How do you sell your paddy?—Brokers come to our fields and 
take it. 

63228. You do not get any premium price for it?—I have been in Burma 
for the last fifteen years, and I came to know about this premium price 
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only three months ago, by leading some paper in one of the assistant's 
rooms, 

63229. It is a great improvement that you get fifty per cent higher yield 
tlia.ii the neighbouring farms. Have you yoursolf tried to get the neighbour¬ 
ing farmers to visit your farm?—Yes, 

63230. Do you find that your improved farming has had any effect on 
the neighbouring cultivators’ farms?— Yes, but oij account of lack of funds 
they cannot do anything, 

03231. As a result of your improved farming, do you notico any change 
in the neighbouring farmsl”—Yes. 

03232. What are the changes?—Somo of my neighbours are really follow¬ 
ing my methods. 

03233. What was the precise method they adopted from you?— Alanurin: 
the land; they are also making the bunds for two acres of land; they als<. 
plough with modern ploughs; 1 bought the latest improved pattern plough 
from Jossop & Co., and they are following me. 

03231. What varieties of rice do these farmers growP—All exactly like 
mine. 

03235. Where do thoy get their seed from f—1 supply it to thorn. 

03230. You supply improved varieties?—Yes. 

03237. What is the yield of thoir fields?—It is twenty-five to thirty 
baskets per aero. 

63238. How do you account for this difference, when they also grow im¬ 
proved varieties of paddy?--That is bocause thoy do not develop the land. 
They have got no manure and no bunds. 

63239. Have you represented this matter to the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture at any time?—No. 1 have mentioned it to one of the agricultural 
assistants who inspects my place; lie knows it. 

63240. Does ho inspect the neighbouring farms?—I do not know. 

63241. Sir James MacKenna: Who are your cultivators?—Burmans. 

63242. Why can they not muke kazins? —I have the money and I have 
got porfcct kazins. When 1 tell my neighbours to do so, they tell me that 
thoy have no money. 

63243. Professor Canyuhc: Are your labourers paid by wages?—Yes. 

63244. You do not farm yourself; you parcel out your land to the 
tenants?—1 am managing it myself. I have got a maistri and he is carry¬ 
ing on tfie work according to my instructions. 

63245. Did you say that the actual cultivators working in your farm were 
Burmans?—Burmans and Indians mixed. 

63246. How do you pay them? In cash or in kind?—In cash. 

63247. How much do you pay?—Ten rupees per month, with food and 
clothing. 

63248. U. Paw Tun, as a district officer, you are familiar with the rural 
areas. What is the primary uood of tho tract that you know of: education, 
hotter communications, or better agriculture?—Primary education is one; 
irrigation iu some places, and protection against floods in Lower Burma. 

63249. You say that primary education is one of tho crying needs of the 
tract that you know of?—Yos. 

63250. You have district councils in the tractP—Yes. 

63251. What steps are they taking to satisfy this crying need?—As I said 
a littlo whilo ago, the district councils have got vernacular schools under 
them. They are being run more or less by the Education Department, Al¬ 
though they give monetary help to them, they have practically no control 
over them. In fact, their hands are tied, and tfioy cprry on on the saipe 
old method. What we want is to give the villagers vernacular education op 
the most modern lines, and also to bring in agriculture as a subject of the 
curriculum, so that tne people in agricultural areas will know something 
about the utility and methods of improved agriculture. 

63252. Have you a district school board in the area that you are speaking 
of?—As far as I know, we have got township boards. I do not know about 
district school boards. 
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03253. Who settles the matter of the curriculum?—The Education Depart¬ 
ment. 

63254. Your suggestion is that you have no independent voice?—Yes. 

63255, In answer to the Chairman on the question of the Local Self- 
Government Act of 1921, you stated that there was undue interference from 
the Government. Would you explain what is the nature of the interference? 
—For instance, if the district council wants to start a road along a certain 
tract, and they say that they want to have the road in a particular way, 
Government comes along and says that, in the opinion of its experts, the 
road is not necessary; or the chairman of the district board wants to carry 
oh a certain operation; he gets a letter from the Deputy Commissioner or 
the Commissioner saying he should not start that operation. 

63256. But road-making is a technical subject?—Yes, I know; but, at 
the same time, the agricultural people know that this road will help the 
agriculturist in carrying his produce and in other ways; hut the district 
officers, unless they are sympathetic and unless they study the problems of 
the people On tho spot, do not know the actual needs of the people. There 
are very few officers in my experience who go about the villages in order 
to learn the real needs of the people. What we want is more sympathetic 
officers who will go about, see what the real needs of the people are and 
study them on the spot, rather than stay at headquarters. 

63257. I follow you, but I wanted to know from you some definite instances 
of undue interference with these local bodies by the Government?—As I 
told you, when a district body wants to start a certain road, they are 
stopped. 

63258. They naturally send the proposal to the expert?—Yea, and the expert 
says tho road is not necessary or it is too expensive. But the expert stays in 
the headquarters of the district; he does not go about in the villages to 
find out how much help would bo derived by the cultivators or the masses 
from that road. All he knows is the cost of that road and technical matters. 

03259. Can you give me any other instances?—With regard to the school, 
if they want to change the teacher, want a certain thing introduced in the 
school or a certain amount of money to he spent, the answer is: “ tho change 
is not expedient and the expenditure is too great; you must not spend so 
much on educational schemes.” 

63260. So much for district councils; then you have your circle hoards?— 
Yes. 

63261. Are you familiar with the working of those boards?—I do not know 
much about circle boards. 

63262. Then you have village committees?—Yes. 

63263. Could you toll us something about those committees?—Village com¬ 
mittees are of very little help. What has happened since the introduction 
of tho Reforms is that' the village community and the headman are isolated 
more or less. Then there is generally a party in the village which is more or 
less against the village committee. 

63264. Then what do you suggest?—What I would say is that the local 
self-governing bodies should be left to themselves to experiment and to learn 
lessons by themselves, rather than he unduly interfered with at this stage 
when they are learning and apt to make mistakes. The control of the Govern¬ 
ment should be lessened. 

63205. You do not like to see tho local self-governing bodies spoon-fed by 
tho Government?—Quite so. 

63266. But you want money from the Government?—Yes, hut the money 
is the people’s money; they are entitled to a certain amount of help from 
the Government because the people are the tax-payers and the people are 
willing to help these bodies if the money goes in the right direction. Instead 
of spending money on magnificent buildings and other things in bigger centres, 
if that money were used by the district bodies in developing the district, I 
am sure the average cultivator or the cultivator en masse would have no 
objection. 

63267. Do you think the district boards are interested in primary educa¬ 
tion?—I do not think they are educated enough to realise the value of com¬ 
pulsory education; what they want is education in the vernacular and they 
want a certain amount of training in agriculture introduced into the schools. 

63268, Have yon yourself studied this question of compulsory free educa¬ 
tion?—Yes, I was a schoolmaster for seven years and I have taken a lot 
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of interest in school affairs, I will give you one instance. My son, who is 
in the first standard in a big school here,, has to study geography and history 
and also the catechism. 

63269. That is a good thing?—Yes, but he has got to cram all these 
subjects. We should like to see a certain amount of change so that the 
curriculum may be adapted to the needs of Burmese boys. 

63270. You want to change the curriculum?—Yes. Also in the vernacular 
schools, as I have said, we have very poorly paid teachers generally. I will 
give you an instance of what I mean. .In teaching Burmese grammar, 
certain stereotyped questions and answers and illustrations are given in the 
grammar. The teacher confines himself to that sort of thing rather than 
attempt to draw out the faculties of the boys. We want teachers of better 
type who will be able to understand the problems of the people and help 
the people. At the same time we want the Education Department to 
devise a curriculum which will help the people of the country and not consist 
merely of Western methods translated. 

63271. Have you interested yourself in the co-operative movement?—To 
some extent. 

63272. What is the present state of tho co-operative movement in Burma, 
do you know?—As far as I can find out, it is not so active as it was some 
five years ago. 

63273. Why?—As I say, at one time there was a lot of propaganda work 
and people were more or less educated by that means; hut somehow or other 
the educational propaganda has been considerably reduced as far as I can 
find out. 

63274. Is the educational propaganda work, to which you refer, carried 
on by non-official or official agencies?—As far as I know, by official agencies 
and to a certain extent by non-official agencies; hut now that propaganda 
is more or less at a standstill. 

63275. Are you satisfied that the co-operative movement received the neces¬ 
sary support and assistance from the non-official agencies?—They are receiving 
a certain amount of support but not sufficient; that is chiefly because they 
do not understand as much as they should. We want more Burmese people 
who will be able to explain things sympathetically. 

63276. That is what I wanted to ask you about. Have the educated 
people, the so-called intelligentsia, taken an interest in tho co-oporativc 
movement?—As I say, they have not taken as much interest as they ought; 
you see, at present, their minds are diverted into different channels. 

63277. What are the different channels?—We have the district councils, 
district boards, circle boards and then the Reforms; and there are diffi¬ 
culties which exist even in the bigger towns. We will take, for instance, 
Pegu; there the intelligentsia are more or less poor people; they are not 
well-to-do, people who can devote time to the advancement of the people. 

63278. Sir James Maclienna : Have you any intelligentsia in Burma? 
—1 suppose we have, like every other country; they are not all duffers, any¬ 
how. 

63279. Professor Gangulee: You told Sir James Maclienna that you are 
familiar with the Lower Burma conditions?—Yes, to some extent. 

63280. We are told tho standard of living of the Lower Burma popula¬ 
tion has risen considerably during the last few years; da you agree with 
that statement?—I do not think it has advanced so much as to make 
any significant difference as compared with what it was some ten or fifteen 
years ago. The difference is that the commodities and material things are 
very much more costly than they used to be. 

63281. They are consuming more condensed milk than they ever did?— 
I do not think that is quite true; most of tho people have not the means 
to buy condensed milk. The consumption of condensed milk is confined 
more or less to big towns; it is not in the villages. People who do not 
go into the villages and see the conditions there take a superficial view 
of the matter and go upon that. That does not really represent the con¬ 
ditions of the people. The people in the villages, where agriculture is 
carried on, live in the same old fashion. They live on ngapi (pressed fish), 
raw vegetables and rice, 

63282. Do you see any change in the diet of the Burman people?— 
Very little; if you go into their houses you see very little. 
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63288. Is there any change in their dress?—Their dress is just the same 
as before. Sometimes in the big towns they send boys to schools in silks 
and satins, but that is a very small number compared with the whole 
mass. In the interior you will see hardly any change. If you take one 
township about six or seven miles from Pegu, called Thanatpin township, 
if you go through the length and breadth of that neighbourhood you find 
villages cut off from the main centre by little creeks and the people very 
seldom go out of their rural areas. They have not changed to any appre¬ 
ciable extent, either in their dress or mode of living. 

63284. Has the export of rice from this country increased?—I could not 
tell you. 

63285. You say the price of cattle has gone up very much?—Yes. 

63286. How do you account for that?—There are a huge number of 
what we call slaughter-house licences issued year after year. They are 

increasing in number. More money is given by way of licence fees by the 
auction purchasers. These people slaughter a large number of cattle. 

That is one reason why the number of cattle has decreased. Another 
factor is cattle disease. If rinderpest breaks out you have only one Veteri¬ 
nary Assistant for a whole township and he is not able to cope with a 

rinderpest outbreak to any extent. If he is in one quarter, the rest of 

the area suffers. As a result, there are many deaths from such disease. 
The village headman reports to the Township Officer, who sends for the 
Veterinary Assistant. While the Veterinary Assistant is away on tour, 
there is nobody to look after epidemics. 

63287. You think the increase in the price of cattle is due to slaughter, 
house licences and cattle diseases?—Yes; and we also find that the Indian 
gentlemen who breed cattle keep large herds; the result is that they 
cannot look after the cattle as well as they could if there were a smaller 
number. They bring a number of cattle from Upper Burma and bring 
them down here to breed; that also has helped to increase the price of 
good plough cattle. 

63288. Are you familiar with the student community of'RangoonP—To 
some extent, yes. 

63289. And of Burma generally ?—To some extent. 

. 63290. Do you think there is a demand for agricultural higher educa¬ 
tion?—I think there is, but the scope for employment of these educated 
men is very small, so that it is not very attractive. 

63291. Have you yourself paid a visit to Mandalay Agricultural 
College?—No, I have not. 

63292. Mr. Kamat ; As a member of the local Council, I dare say you 
have given attention in some detail to the question of the road policy 
of the Burma Government P—Yes, to some extent. 

63293. With reference to your illustration of interference in the con¬ 
struction of a road, you are getting certain contributions from Provincial 
revenues towards your roads, are you not?—Yes. 

63294. Have you any idea to what extent Government contributes to¬ 
wards district roads?—I could not tell you the exact amount they con¬ 
tribute to each district. 

63295. You may not be in possession of the facts. Now, I hold no brief 
for or against the Local Government, but I think it is better that you 
should be in possession of the facts. There are 6,000 miles of Provincial 
roads and 4,000 miles of district roads in your Province. The estimated 
cost of maintaining these 4,000 miles of district roads at their present 
standard, including an allowance of twenty-four per cent for establish¬ 
ment, tools, etc., is twenty-seven and three-quarter lakhs of rupees, and 
the Local Government contributes seventeen lakhs out of that amount?— 
Admitting all that, I will give you a practical illustration. Take the 
Pegu district itself. We have .very few big roads. So far as I can think 
at present there are three roads, one leading to Thanatpin, and two to 
pagodas, and there is a trunk road. Beyond these to help the agriculturist 
population I do not see any other important road. What I mean is that 
when they spend all this money their attention is more or less confined 
to facilitating communications to the district headquarters and the 
neighbourhood. What I suggest is that there should be roads which reach 
the interior. 
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63296. What I am trying to point out is that the Provincial revenue 
is not the Local Government’s private money. It is the tax-payers’ 

money. Out of the tax-payers’ money local rates are receiving seventeen 

lakhs out of twenty-seven lakhs. Do you not think that this is- a fair 
allocation and, in the second place, do you think there should be no 
interference with the manner in which this money is spent by the district 
council P—I do not mean that at all. My point is that it is not utilised 
in the right way. They should be allowed a free hand in making their 
own roads. When the district council decides that a certain road should 
be opened, they should be allowed to go on with it instead of being 
dictated to. They should not be told: “You cannot open a road here, you 
must open a road there, ” and so on. 

63297. I am not quite sure whether you are aware of another fact, 
namely, that the average annual capital expenditure on new roads in 

districts has been seven lakhs. There again you are getting a contri¬ 

bution P—I do not think I have made myself clear. We are getting 
contributions right enough. My point is that we are not allowed to uso 
the money in the way in which we want to use it. That is a disadvantage. 
May I just ask how many new roads Government has opened in the five 
years after the Reforms or in the last twenty years? There has hardly 
been any new road. Tbo old roads have not received much attention. 
They are still in the same condition. 

63298. I do not want to go into too many of these details, but you have 
been opening up rather new questions. In 1922, after the War, there was 
a scheme in your Province by which out of the rice profits a sum of two 
orores and forty-five lakhs should be earmarked from Provincial revenues? 
Are you aware of that?—I have heard of that myself. 

63299. And since then they have appointed a Communications Board 
and certain projects have been approved by it since 1924. This Board has 
considered 241 projects and lias approved of works estimated to cost four 
crores and sixty-seven lakhs and the annual expenditure during the last 
four years is forty-three lakhs for original works and forty-three lakhs for 
repairs. That is concerned with the scheme for spending rice profits on 
communications. Now what you have to make out is that this is inade¬ 
quate, so far as Provincial roads are concerned and that these contributions 
to district councils should be absolutely unconditional?—My point is that 
the pecuniary help to the district board is inadequate. Secondly, I said 
that they should be allowed to utilise the money to improve the condition 
of the roads in their own districts and that expert help should be given 
but that it should not interfere with us unduly. I do not suggest that 
there should be no control of any kind. A resolution was moved in the 
local council that local bodies were being unduly interfered with by the 
Government and instances wore given. 

63300. I am absolutely with you if you say that the interference should 
be the minimum hut I wish to put to you this point: Supposing you want 
a road from one particular point to another and you want a particular 
alignment, and the Government acting on the advice of its Public Works 
Department experts comes to the conclusion that your alignment is not 
suitable, do you not think that the money in that case would be wasted?— 
One has to be quite sure that the money is really going to be wasted. You 
should not entirely depend on the advice of the expert. From my own 
experience I have found that the expert gives his advice in a casual way 
and it is sometimes acted upon. That is my grievance. 

63301. In other words, the expert, according to you, is not an expert?— 
There are good experts and bad. Once has to t-ke into consideration all 
the factors connected with a particular case. The matter should not rest 
with the expert alone. The Deputy Commissioner of the district concerned 
should also look into the matter personally and find out what is the proper 
thing to do. 

63302. You were asked a question as to how far the intelligentsia have 
co-operated in the matter of helping forward the co-operative movement. 
In reply you said that to a certain extent they do. Do you know of any 
particular towns in Burma whether educated men take a steady and 
continuous interest in the co-operative institutions?—In Pegu, for instanoe, 
they take a good deal of interest. Bassein is another. As far as I know, 
in the Meiktila district a considerable amount of interest is taken. 
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63303. In Rangoon foT instance, are there a number of people among 
the educated men who make it their business to devote their spare time to 
helping their countrymen in this matter ?—There are an appreciable num¬ 
ber of people who do that. 

63304. Speaking as one who lias had some connection with the co-operative 
movement, I do not wish to be discouraged by the small interest that is 
being taken. What I am asking you is whether, from your knowledge of 
the interest taken in this matter, you consider that the future is hopeful? 

.—I think there is a hopeful future. 

63305. And if a certain number of men are coming forward to sacrifice 
their time and energy, are they receiving a fair amount of recognition 
from officers of the department?—I must say that the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment has adopted a very sympathetic attitude towards those who are 
interested in the movement. That is the one department which has, so far 
as I am aware, given some recognition to the people who help. 


63306. My only point is this: Although this Province may not bo 
expected, at the present stage, to reach the same level of efficiency as, for 
example, the Punjab, still if there is an element of help being offered, is 
that help being adequately recognised by the Government?—I think it is. 

63307. Can you suggest any method by which more and more educated 
men could be enlisted in this work?—My suggestion is this. Whenever 
they hold a conference of their own to discuss matters, they should make 
a point of inviting people outside their field of work, who, they know, 
are taking interest generally in matters connected with the co-operative 
movement. I know there are people who take an interest in these matters 
and they are sensitive enough not to attend these conferences unless they 
are invited. I find that very often that is the case. So, my definite sugges¬ 
tion is all people who are interesting themselves in co-operation should be 
invited to attend these conferences and discussions. 

63308. Lot me ask you bluntly if the Registrar seeks every avenue of 
finding new recruits, although they might be lukewarm in their interest 
and defective in other ways, or does he merely content himself with criticxs- 
ing the intelligentsia?-—I do not think ho does that. I think he seeks Jill 
the available recruits in the right way. That is my impression from what 
I have seen. The Registrars, so far, have been men who have taken a 
very active interost in the people. Men like Mr. English, Mr. Dunn, the 
present Registrar, and Mr. Steavenson whom I personally know, have 
all taken a very keen interest in their work, which has been appreciated by 
the masses. They have sought recruits in the right way. 


63309. Have they taken their recruits from any particular profession or 
grade of society?—Yes. 

63310. Sir Thomas Middleton: You attach great importance to demon¬ 
stration farms Yes. 


63311. You suggest a farm of about twenty-five to thirty acres in every 
village tract?—Yes. 

63312. How big is the village tract?—A village tract consists of three 
or four villages, consisting of about 500 to 1,000 people. In some villages 
there are 200 households. But an average village tract consists of about 
two hamlets or more. So many villages constitute a village tract. We 
have them scattered all over. (Mr. Dumont) The village is surroundod bv 
paddy land up to a radius of four miles; the village is in the centre and 
for four miles around there are paddy fields. 

63313. How many such village tracts are there in Burma P (Mr. Reynolds) 
That information has been published. 

63314. What I was getting at is, how many demonstration farms your 
suggestion is going to mean for Burma?—(Mr. Dumont) There need nor 
be any farms introduced; the people may become tenants of a landlord and 
then the experiments may be shown on such land. 

63315 But you have got to have a man in charge and some kind of 
an account of the expenditure and income must be maintained P—Suppose 
they spend something like four thousand rupees and they only get three 
thousand; what is the use if that is the case. They should show the other 
people that they can secure some profit. 



63318. Your assumption is that if wo had this system of farms you 
would make some profit and no cost would be involved to the country?— 
My submission is that the experimental farms aro very far off and nobody 
will take tile trouble to go all the way to the farms to see the experiments 
conducted. 

63317. I quite see the desirability of these experiments, but I am asking 
myself whether you have given any thought to the cost?—As I said, no 
special farms need be opened. 

63318. The Chairman: How many tracts would there be of that sort?— 
(Mr. (Reynolds) Speaking from memory, say, about 10,000 to 15,000. 
(Mr. Dumont) Three cultivators may be put on to plough the land in each 
place and the departmental officers can go and inspect the work. (U Paw 
Tun) In connection with that I might submit that in some cases we have 
got thugyiza lands which are given to the headman to cultivate. From 

time to time these lands may be experimented with by experts in order 

to give the villagers an idea of what is really needed and, as the headman 
already keeps other statistics, lie might also keep a rough kind of 
account of what is being done here. That should give one an idea of the 
extra expenditure entailed. In some cases small areas might be put under 
the charge of a headman, 

63319. Sir Thomas Middleton: Would the working capital that would be 
required be advanced by the Government? If you are cultivating twenty 
or thirty acres of land there must be some ready money available?— 
(Mr. Dumont) They need not buy land; they can take up another man’s 

land and experiment on this land in order to show the results to the 

people, 

63320. But the other man would certainly want some compensation, 
would he not?—He may receive paddy by way of compensation. 

63321. On another point: You attribute the main rise in the price of 
cattle to the increase in slaughtering. Are there any figures available 
which would enable us to estimate the possible effect of slaughtering on 
cattle prices?— (U Paw Tun) Wo havo not got any actual figures, but we 
gather this merely from our practical experience. 

63322. Is it not the case that tho butchers pay a lower price generally 
than tho prices paid to sellers of cattle by the cultivator P- Generally they 
do, but wnat happens is this: The cultivator buys periodically, and when 
he goes to buy the supply is drained away; when the cattle traders want to 
sell their cattle they do not wait for the. cultivators to come round at the 
end of the season to buy the cattle, but simply sell them off as quickly as 
possible. 

63323. But the dealer would not sell off all his cattle rapidly if ho expects 
to get more out of the cultivator?—That is just the difficulty here; the 
Burman wants ready cash and he is keen on selling off at once. 

63324. Mr. Calvert: When aro cattle most valuable: when alive or dead? 
—Alive. 

63325. Then what is your argument?—My argument is that if you drain 
the supply of cattle to any great extent you lessen the number of the cattle; 
and so the cultivator pays a huge price for his cattle. 

63326. Sir Thomas Middleton: You complain of Bs. 250 being an exorbi¬ 
tant price for a pair of good working bullocks?—Yes. 

63327. Have you asked yourself whether the man who raises the cattle 
and gets Rs. 250 for them makes as good a profit as the man who buys and 
grows paddy? Which is the most profitable kind of farm operation in 
Burma?—The agricultural operation is much more profitable. 

63328. Does that not point to the fact that if the Lower Burman cultiva¬ 
tor wants to get a good supply of cattle he ought to raise the prices that 
he pays to the cattle-breeder?—The point is whether lie can afford to pay 
such high prices. 

63329. He must afford it if he wants to be successful. I see that you 
take the view that Burma is such an attractive holiday resort that you 
think you could get quite a number of experts to come over here if their 
expenses only were paid, in order to study conditions here. What put that 
idea into your mind?— (Mr. Dumont) My idea was that an officer working 
in London might be given a first-class passage and asked to come to Burma 
and study tho conditions. This would stimulate interest a great deal. 
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63330. Bilt you must know that he would have to eome here when the 
paddy is on the ground, and, to study paddy, you tell us a man should put 
oft his shoes and socks and wade. Do you think that would be a pleasant 
holiday?—Some one must take an interest in the work. 

63331. I am afraid you are a little optimistic there. You say in your 
last sentence with which everyone will agree that every jiossible encourage¬ 
ment should be given to the agriculturist so that his status may be raised. 
Have you any definite suggestions to make other than those already put 
forward by you ?—(U Paw Tun) I might give just one instance. The 
subsistence allowance given to a trader to attend court is much more than 
that which is given to a cultivator. The latter is given only six annas, 
whereas the former (the trader) gets one rupee. My suggestion is that both 
should be put on the same footing, 

63332. Dr. Hyder: One of you gentlemen is in favour of the exemption 
of labourers from the payment of the capitation-tax. Are you acquainted 
with the provisions of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act of 1921?— 
(1J Paw Tun) Yes. 

63333. Have not your district councils got the option, under the provi¬ 
sions of that Act, to eonvort the capitation-tax into a tax on circumstances 
and property?—The levying of the capitation-tax is confined to the district 
and the Deputy Commissioner is the collector. 

63334. I want to know whether, under the provisions of the Burma Rural 
Self-Government Act of 1921, local bodies have been given the option of 
converting this tax into a tax on circumstances and property?—Yes, but 
we are now talking of exemption from the tax. 

63335, Very well. If your district councils were to do that, do you not 
think your labourers would enjoy exemption?—I do not think, that they 
would. 

63336. But that would he a tax on circumstances and property; it would 
not be a capitation-tax?—But the local bodies have no power to exempt one 
from the capitation or the thathameda tax. 

63337. I am asking you whether local bodies have the power, undor the 
existing law, to convert the tax into one on circumstances and property?— 
Yes; they might introduce something else other than the capitation-tax. 
Our contention is that those people who move from Upper Burma to Lower 
Burma are very poor people. I do not think that they can afford to pay 
Rs. 5 per couple or Rs. 2-8 each. They should be given exemption. 

63338. If the district councils were to levy a tax based on circumstances 
and property, then your poor man would not have to pay, would he?—No. 

63339. Have your district councils in Burma converted this tax into one 
on circumstances and property?—No, because the Government is opposed 
to it. 

63340. Do you know if the provisions of this Act apply to Burma?— 
Yes. We have also moved the Government to do away with the thathameda 
and capitation taxes. There was an inquiry committee in this connection 
and this committee suggested that these taxes should remain. That in 
itself indicates that the Government are bent upon continuing this tax. 
I suggest that if the Government only showed themselves ready to retrench 
their expenditure to some extent in various other ways and also, as we 
suggested, to secure the duty on rice and petroleum for this country, those 
other taxes would soon go. 

63341. Would you advise the local bodies to take advantage of this 
option given under the provisions of the Act of 1921 to convert the capita- 
tion-tax into a tax based on circumstances and property?—Yes, I would. 

63342. You do not at present know the provisions of that tax?—No. 

63343. Mr. Dumont, you are in favour of the French system under 
which the agriculturist gets a loan without any formality and without 
any delay, at the rate of nine per cent per annum. This is in force in 
Pondicherry ?—Yes. 

63344, Have you any actual knowledge of this system?—Yes. 

63346. Do you mean to say that the French system is devoid of any 
formality?—Wnat I mean to say is that the poorer class of people Bimply 
hate to go to the treasury bank and take some jewels worth, say, about 
Rs. 500 and they at once get cash. 



63346. That is quite a different matter. You have a different system 
here, and you go to a chetty if you want any more. Surely you would 
not think of turning the Government of Burma into a pawn shop, would 
your 1 —Something must be done to lend money to the cultivators. 

63347. But if you know the system there, apart from the pawn shop 
aspect of the matter, I was wondering whether you could make any 
suggestion with regard to the elimination of delay and formality?—They 
tell me that they could get some money very quickly, simply by pawning 
their jewellery, and this is done without any formality or delay whatsoever. 

63348. Mr. Reynolds: You know that the great majority of the cattle 
brought down to Lower Burma are brought from the dry zones of Upper 
Burma?—(17 Paw Tun) Yes. 

63349. And they are mostly bred by cultivators of very moderate 
means ?—Yes. 

63350. But you object to the cultivator, when he has got the bullock 
down to Lower Burma, getting the full market price?—My point is not 
that. I am sorry I am misunderstood. My impression is this, that an 
average cultivator here is not in a position at present to pay that huge 
price because it absorbs a great portion of his money, thereby leaving him 
with too small a balance to meet other expenses. That is why the 
difficulty arises. 

63351. The difficulty arises equally on the other side; if the Upper 
Burma cultivator cannot afford to part with his bullock under that price, 
it will be equally difficult?—That is true; but the Government need not 
issue licenses for slaughtering them. 

63352. I think you may take it that no valuable plough bullock gets 
slaughtered?—I might disagree with the Government official in regard 
to that. 

63353. Mr. Dumont, you mentioned that you wanted to see Govern¬ 
ment financing most of the agricultural operations. There was some dis¬ 
cussion as to the amount that would be required. You work some land?— 
(Mr. Dumont) Yes. 

63354. With tenants?—No; myself. 

63355. Are you acquainted with Buman tenants or landowners working 
land in the vicinity of yours?—Yes. 

63356. Most of them have to take seasonal loans for the purposes of 
cultivation; most of them have to borrow a certain sum each year at the 
beginning of the cultivating soason?—Yes. 

63357. Have you any idea as to the average loan taken up by a culti¬ 
vator each year in your part of the country?—No. 

63358. You do not know?—I do not know; I have not asked them. 
They are taking loans, but I do not know what amount they are taking. 

63359. Will it be a hundred or two hundred rupees?—It depends upon 
the number of acres he cultivates, 

63380. Say, a man cultivating twenty-five acres?—He might be taking 
about Its. 300 or Its. 400, 

63361. As much as that?—Yes. 

63362. And he would repay that at the end of the year if it was a 
good season and borrow again next year?—Yes. 

63363. So that, if Government were to finance the greater part of the 
loans required in Burma, in Lower Burma they might have to find Rs. 200 
to Rs. 300 for each person working a holding of twenty or twenty-five 
acres?—To some extent. 

63364. There is just one more small question; it is not important, and 
if you had not differentiated so strongly between frogs and snipe I should 
not have asked you. You say that frogs are not interfered with much. 
Would you be surprised that I have seen a whole population hunting for 
frogs and killing them?— (Mr. Dumont) There are two kinds of frogs; one 
kind they eat, the other kind they da not. 

63365. You are referring to the frogs they do not eatP—Yes. 

63366. Are you aware that a very large number of snipe are caught by 
netting them?—Yes. 
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63367. Professor Gangulee: Is litigation on the increase or on the 
decrease ?—(U Paw Tun) Litigation is, I think, on the increase. 

63368. How do you account for that when you maintain that the standard 
of living is much too low?—I do not say that the standard of living is 
low, but poverty is more prevalent. 

63369. Do you know of cases where cultivators have got into debt 
through litigation?—I could not attribute that to litigation. What I say 
is that indebtedness is the cause of litigation. Because they do not repay 
in time they are dragged to the Courts. When the small tenants take 
money on promissory notes, they are not able to pay (in Lower Burma 
owing to floods, in Upper Burma owing to drought) and they are dragged 
to the courts. Poverty is becoming more and more prevalent in the 
country, and in that way the smaller cultivators and the tenants have a 
good deal of litigation. 

63370. So in your view litigation is due to poverty?—Want is one of 
the reasons. 

63371. Is meat consumption increasing in the country?—I think the 
consumption must be increasing, as I lind that they are paying a larger 
amount by way of license fees for slaughter-houses. But I cannot say 
definitely; I have not considered that point. 

63372. Is there any export of meat from this Province?—No. 

63373. Mr. Dumont, have you recently got a pair of bullocks for your 
farm?— (Mr. Dumont) Yes. 

63374. What price did you pay?—I paid Its. 275. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 11-45 a.m. on Monday, the 7th 
November, 1927. 
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Present : 


The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L, (Chairman). 


Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 

C.B. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.T.E., I.C.S. 


Professor N. Gangulee. 
Dr. L. K. Hvder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. II. O. Reynolds, I.C.S. “j (Q 0 . 0 pted Members). 
U Ba Cho. i 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. I (Joint Secretaries). 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. J 


Mr. E. L. EDWAKDS of Messrs. Steel Brothers & Co., 
Limited, Eangoon. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 20.—Marketing. —(«) I consider the existing facilities for 
marketing paddy are satisfactory. 

(b) Tiie early paddies in Lower Burma begin to come on the market 
in small quantities from the end of November, and more than half the crop 
is sold and brought into the ports by the end of April. 

The usual method of marketing paddy is as follows:—In the districts, 
there are small jungle brokors who keep in touch with the paddy-sellers. 
Theso jungle brokers live permanently in tho districts, and the traders 
and brokers from tho milling centres employ these small jungle brokers for 
making contracts with the paddy-sellers. 

At the time of making the contract, the following particulars are 
arranged:— 

(1) Earnest money. 

(2) Time within which the balance of the cost of the paddy must 
be paid. 

(3) Time within which the delivery must be taken. 

(4) The basket by which the paddy is to be measured. 

For his services, the jungle broker is paid a commission of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 

per hundred baskets of paddy. Traders and brokers bring this paddy 

into Rangoon for sale to the mills at the market rate. 

Occasionally the mills make contracts with their traders and brokers 

to bring in definite quantities of grain at a fixed price. Prices per 

hundred baskets in the jungle are invariably much higher than in Rangoon 
because the basket (the unit of measurement) in the jungle is much larger 
than the basket used at the mills. The basket at the mills is a nine- 
gallon basket and this should contain from 47 to 51 lb. of clean paddy. 

In the districts baskets contain from 47 to 60 lb. * In calculating the 
Rangoon equivalent of district rates, the weight of the basket plus cost 
of transport and expenses have to be taken into account. 

At Rangoon mills, almost all the brokers are traders as well, but 
apart from their trading risk they receive brokerage calculated per hundred 
baskets measured. 


See Question 63378. 
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The paddy is measured in the standard basket, which is a cylindrical 
measure 15 inches by 14£ inches and the basic weight for this is taken 
as 46 lb. For every pound in excess of 46 pounds 2£ baskets per cent is 
added to the total number of baskets measured. Paddy is not always 
well winnowed and it is often adulterated by unscrupulous traders by the 
addition of dust or dead grain. This adulteration is combated at the 
mills by cutting weight. 

In the western districts the different sizes of baskets are calculated 
according to the number of condensed milk tins the content of which they 
will hold. In the eastern districts the lichi tin is used, which is twice 
the size of the milk tin. 


Freight and transport .—From the fields the paddy is taken to the 
railway station, river bank or local district mills by cart. It is carried 
in bulk and the carts are lined with mats. In some districts, Kayan, 
Thongwa, and Petye, motor transport is used in the dry weather. By 
rail the paddy as a rule has to be put in gunnies, as it is mostly carried 
iu open trucks. In closed trucks seventy per cent is in bulk and thirty 
per cent in hags in each truck. 


By boat, the grain is brought in in bulk. Transport by water con¬ 
sists of Burmese boats, Paddy gigs, iron barges towed by launches, and 
barges propelled by either motor or steam engines. 

At all the mills the paddy is measured in the boat and carried ashore 
by coolies, each load being the contents of one nine-gallon basket. 

Premiums for paddy .—Paddy is not all bought at the same rate, 
different rates being paid for different varieties. The principal varieties 
are Ngatsaing, Meedoung, Koukyee, Emata and Koukhnyin. Prices for 
these grains vary according to the market rate of the rice therefrom. 
Mills are always required to pay a premium for selected white grain, 
especially for the grain grown from seed supplied by the Agricultural 
Department. This premium may vary from Its. 5 to B.s. 20 over the market 
price for ordinary grain. 

(c) The quality of Burma paddy can be improved to a very great 
extent. Very good work is being done by the Agricultural Department, 
and centres for the distribution of seed should be opened all over the 
paddy districts. 

( d ) I consider that cultivators, merchants and traders obtain very 
full information as to market, conditions, both local and export. The crop 
returns as published by Government, in my opinion, are very accurate. 


Mr. J. J. NELSON of Messrs, Steel Brothers & Co., Limited, 

Rangoon. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 20.— Marketing. --(a) & (b) Cotton .—The system of marketing 
at present in force in most districts of Burma where kapas is grown is as 
follows: — 

In the first place the cultivator usually has to hand over a portion 
of his crop against money borrowed to meet his expenditure during the 
growing season; in other cases seed given on credit is repayable in kapas 
at a fixed rate usually very much in favour of the creditor. 

The balance of the cultivator’s crop is usually sold to jungle traders 
on the spot, who pay cash for their purchases. The traders in then- turn 
bring these purchases into the consuming centres where the kapas is 
bought by the various ginning factories through brokers. In most cases 
these traders are merely acting as jungle buying agents tor the factories 
hrough the brokers employed by the latter, in which case they receive 
aoney in advance with which to make such purchases. There are, however, 
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a number of indejiendent traders working with, their own or borrowed 
capital. The broker employed by the factory receives brokerage and bonus 
in return for his services which is usually shared in most cases with the 
jungle trader working under him. The independent trader, on the other 
hand, has to rely on the profit he makes out of his jungle purchases either 
by obtaining excess weight or selling in a favourable market. When the 
latter goes against him he as often as not resorts to malpractices, such 
as watering, mixing of inferior quality, etc. 

Under the present system it can be said that the cultivator is 
getting the full current market value for that portion of his crop that is 
left after paying off his debts, witn the possible exception of cases where 
the trader gets the better of him over weights. 

At present lcapas is weighed in the jungle by a stone weight which 
varies slightly in size and weight in practically every village. An improve¬ 
ment. in this direction, however, is hardly possible until weights and 
measures have been standardised by Government. 

(e) There is at present no organised system of cotton seed distribu¬ 
tion for sowing purpose that ensures only selected seed being sold to culti¬ 
vators. 

Tho existing system is for cultivators to buy their requirements direct 
from the ginning factories. In many cases it is not possible to make these 
purchases, particularly in a financially poor season, until the time for 
sowing the new crop arrives. By this time there is, on occasions, insuffi¬ 
cient seed left in the mills’ hands for the full requirements of tho Province, 
apart from which such stocks as do exist are not always of the best quality, 
the result being low germinating percentage and poor yield of the next 
crop. A shortage of seed lor cultivating purposes also means that any 
stocks in the hands of wealthy jungle traders are held for exorbitant 
prices, or made the means of such traders purchasing a largo portion of 
the unfortunate cultivator’s now crop at a very favourable price to the 
trader. 

I understand the Agricultural Department has not the trained staff 
available at present to undertake the control of seed distribution, but I 
consider this question of the utmost importance, and one that should 
be taken in hand as soon as possible in the interest of the cultivator, as 
there is a little doubt that a well-organised system of selection and distri¬ 
bution of the present strains would moan a better yield per acre and also 
possibly a higher ginning percentage, i.e., more lint to seed. 

Groundnuts ,—The marketing system in Burma is described below: — 

There is no trade in kernels and all nuts are marketed in tho 

shell. 

In tho case of groundnut central marketing is more in force than 
in the case of kapas and a very small portion of the crop is purchased in 
the jungle by brokers acting oil behalf of the mills. In a large number 
of cases cultivators bring in their own nuts for sale in the town market; 
and the balance of the crop is handled by small jungle traders working 
with their own or borrowed capital, who also bring their purchases into 
the town market for sale. The up-country mills buy their requirements 
in those markets through brokers for ca'-li, while the dealers supplying 
the Rangoon mill’s requirements are also competitors for such supplies 
in these up-country markets. 

Here again the cultivator has often to sell a portion of his crop 
forward at a cheap price in order to obtain sufficient money to see him 
through the growing season, but as the demand for the Burma crop for 
local consumption in the form of oil is greater than the supply, competi¬ 
tion for the available supplies is very keen and there is therefore little 
clouht that the cultivator receives full market value for that portion of his 
crop that he is free to market himself. 

As the cultivator in the case of groundnut keeps sufficient nuts in 
hand for the planting of his next crop, the question of Government seed 
control does not arise here. 

Question 21.—Tariffs and Sea Freights. —Existing customs duty and 
sea freights on cotton and groundnut products do not adversely affect the 
prosperity of the cultivator. 
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Question 26.— Statistics. — (a) c& (h) The crop reports at present 
published by the Land Records Department are of very little commercial 
value as far as cotton and groundnut are concerned and 1 would like to 
suggest, that by closer co-operation with the Agricultural Department, a 
more accurate estimate of yield and condition of crops should be ascertain¬ 
able. 

An effort might also be made to trace all the channels of consump¬ 
tion of the groundnut crop. Such information, if accurate, would be very 
valuable to the trade. 


Oral Evidence. 

63375. The Chairman,: Mr. Edwards and Mr. Nelson, you are of 
Messrs. Steel Brothers, Rangoon?—Yes. 

63376. Mr. Edwards, will you please tell us what the scope of the 
firm’s business is?—We deal in rice, timber, oil and sundry produce liko 
beans and cotton for export, and we import cotton goods, piecegoods, 
hardware and cement. 

63377. I understand that you, Mr. Edwards, are prepared this morning 
to speak in the main about rice, and you, Mr. Nelson, are more concerned 
with cotton and groundnut?—Yes. 

63378. You, Gentlemen, have provided us with interesting notes on these 
points. Would you like to make any additional statement or corrections 
at this stage?—(Mr. Nelson) No, I do not think so. (Mr. Edwards) There 
is one statement 1 have made about the size of the basket in the districts. 
I was referring to the western side, particularly the riverside. By rail, 
the basket is invariably smaller than in Rangoon. On the other side, the 
basket that is used in the jungle for measuring paddy is much bigger than 
the Rangoon basket. 

63379. You, Gentlemen, probably agree that it is very important that 
the premium that you have to pay for the better qualities of rice, or as 
much of it as possible, should actually get into the cultivator’s hands, 
in order to encourage him to produce rice of quality?— (Mr. Edwards) Yes. 

63380. Do you think he is getting his share of the premium which you 
pay?—We have inen whom we send round the districts to look for good 
paddy,- and they get in touch with the cultivators. In some cases, 1 
think the cultivator gets it, but probably not in all. 

63381. Is it one of your difficulties that rice of high and uniform quality 
does not exist in every district in sufficient bulk to make it easy for you 
to fix and pay a premium?—It is not. The standard good quality of 
course is in bulk. We take that at the standard market price. Inferior 
paddies come below that; but when we get really good, pure paddy, similar 
to the seed supplied by uie agricultural farm, it is in very small quanti¬ 
ties. 

63382. You are quite prepared to pay a premium on the smallest 
quantity?—Yes. 

63383. Do you, as buyers, deal actually with the growers?—No; we deal 
through a lot of these moneyed men in the districts. They buy up the 
paddy; they are not the actual growers of the rice. 

63384. That is what I imagined. Is it not more than likely that the 
cultivator who happens to be the only man in his district producing rice 
of the best quality may have very great difficulty in getting the premium 
from the middlemen p—Very groat difficulty, unless he can get in touch 
with the buyers from the mills; if he is dealing with the middlemen, he 
will not get it. 

63385. And that, from the agricultural angle, is an extremely important 
point, because, unless the individual cultivator gets his share of the 
premium, better quality has no attraction for him at all. It is simply 
a question of quantity?—Yes. 

63386. Unless he can get his share of the premium?—In some cases of 
good grain, they mix it with the higher grade. For instance, in these 
qualities I mention, the Ngatsaing and Meedoung, they get a premium 
for some very good strains of Ngatsaing by mixing it with Meedoung, 
which invariably gets a premium over Ngatsaing. It is very difficult to 
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get them to keep tlieir grain separate. For instance, if a certain grade of 
Ngatsaing is lower than Meedoung, they mix it with Meedoung and sell it 
as Meedoung. As long as the percentage is not too high, it passes. 

63387. You mention a fact which we have heard from other witnesses, 
namely, that it is really the “Milkmaid” brand milk tin which is the 
standard unit' of measure?—’Yes, on the western side; on the eastern side, 
it is a lichi tin. 

63388. You. do not think that, on the whole, this inconvenience and 
confusion of practice must be to the prejudice of the cultivator, and to 
the advantage ol the middlemen?—In my experience, they generally 
operate in favour of the seller. 

63389. The middleman is the seller, as far us you are concerned. From 
tho cultivator’s angle, you do not think a more regulated practice would 
be an advantageP—it would he an advantage for both sides, and what 
I have suggested is that sale should be by weight and not by measurement. 

63390. You find just the same thing in Great Britain. The farmer 
always thinks himself to be just as good a judge of the weight of cattlo 
as the butcher; in fact, he rather prides himself upon it. Of course he 
is not; whereas the farmer only sells his own cattle, the butcher or the 
dealer buys cattle every day of his life, and exactly the same thing applies 
to many other phases of marketing. Do you agree with thatP—Yes. 

63391. It is really in the interest of the cultivator that a standardised 
practice should be introduced where possible?—Yes, I think so. 

63392. You give us an outline of the weight cum measurement basis 
upon which you buy paddy?—Yes. 

63393. But the cultivator does not come across that system; does he?— 

No. 

63394- He sells by measurement alone?—Yes, he sells by measurement 
alone. 

63395. Do you think that firms dealing in rice, and the larger millers, 
would support tho idea of a committee or group, representative of them¬ 
selves, the Agricultural Department, tue distributing interests and the 
cultivator, with the object of bringing the needs of the market, as far as 
possible, home to tho cultivator, and in order to regulate the practice 
and to disseminate sound information ?—Yes. I am sure the millers would 
co-operate. 

63396. Do you think that they w-ould bo willing to take some share 
of what ought to be a well-managed and modest expenditure?—I think so. 
As it is, we do all we can to get in touch with the cultivators. Often 
Boiuo traders come into the mill themselves with their own paddies, and we 
point out to them the paddy that we would like to get, if they do not 
bring very good quality. Our own agents, whenever they go round the 
districts, show the cultivators what to supply. 

63397. Do you not think that if you bring together people who have 
got experience of all branches, that is to say, production, distribution and 
marketing, you get the advantage in council of the experience gained in 
all these branches?—Yes. 

63398. Has your own firm taken an interest in the agricultural side of 
rice production?—We imported some seed from Bangkok and tried growing 
it under our own supervision in order to get a purer grain and our efforts 
were successful. We distributed quite a lot of seed in various districts. 

63399. Have you been round tno rice-breeding farm?—Yes, i go round 
every year. Sometimes I go twice a year. 

63400. I take it tnat you take an active interest in this work?—Yes. 

63401. Are you satisfied with the work?—Yes. 

63402. When you say, on page 225 of your note, that the crop returns 
published by Government are accurate, I think you take a rather different 
view as regards returns dealing with rice, from that expressed by Mr. Nel¬ 
son?—I refer to rice only. 

(Mr. Nelson) My experience is that the quantity shown in these records 
as regards cotton, and particularly as regards groundnut, is usually not 
quite accurate. It is very difficult to absolutely check the crop because 
the only export is cake. 
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63403. (Jan you put your finger on the weak spot?—I think that the 
people, who are making these records are not particularly interested in 
tne yield. They are after acreage. 

63404. You would be in favour of further and more accurate crop ex¬ 
periments, for testing of yields and for crop experiments?—Yos. I think 
the district officers and village headmen have a fairly accurate knowledge 
of what is likely to come out of the land. 

63405. Wh» is the effect of bulk storage in relation to rice? Have yon 
ever suggested the use of elevators?— (Mr, Edwards) No. It may have 
been suggested but I have never seen it put into practice. 

63406. Do you think that the physical properties of rice are such as 
to make this feasible?—I do not think you can do this with rice; with 
paddy, you can. 

63407. Do you think that it is important that the outturn of high 
quality rice should be raised in Burma?—I think it should be raised. 

63408. Is there a contrary view in the trade, based upon the claim 
that there is a large market in the world for rice of second quality and 
that Burma had better devote herseif to satisfying that particular market? 
—I do not think so. I think there is a bigger demand lor better quality 
rice. We have had experience of that in India where wo used to send a 
very low grade of rice. Now they require a much better quality. 

63409. Do you attach great importance to seed distribution and pro¬ 
paganda work directed towards improving the quality of Burma rice?— 
lies and particularly as regards uniformity. The principal trouble in the 
case of rice is that it is so mixed. It is not an even grain like that in 
Siam and Calcutta. 

63410. What about the trend of the quality turned out in the last ten 
years? Do you think it is improving?—It is improving. 

63411. Has the reputation of Burma rice risen in the world market?—I 
do not think so. 

63412. If you grew enough of the better quality, it would?—At present 
Burma rice is sold in European markets as Burma rice. It is the cheapest 
rice. If we turned out larger quantities of better quality, it would have 
to be sold in the European markets under a different name probably. 

63413. You would have to build up a trade reputation?—Yes. 

63414. Are you approaching the point where that would be possible?— 
Not yet. 

63415. Would you say that, broadly speaking, the cultivator can hardly 
hope to get a full premium for quality until you do build up a trade 
demand for a higher quality of Burma rice under a new trade designa¬ 
tion?—If we could get it pure, the cultivator could get the premium. 

63416. That would appear to be a very strong argument for encouraging 
all concerned to support the Agricultural Department with all moral and 
material means?—Yes. 

63417. Mr. Nelson, do you think that in the case of cotton the cultivator 
is getting a fair premium for quality?— (Mr. Nelson) There is a great deal 
of difference in the quality of the leapas. In certain areas, particularly 
round one or two Government farms in Upper Burma, a premium is paid 
for bettor and cleaner cotton but the staple is no better. Various tests 
have been made and I do not think that it has been found that much 
better cotton can be grown in Burma but a lot can be done to stop 
malpractices. The question is largely wrapped up, in the present trade 
conditions and with the cultivator’s indebtedness to the moneylender. 

63418. You are not hopeful that experiment and demonstration may 
result in the production of a better type of cotton?—I do not think that 
a very much better type of cotton can be grown. 

63419, From your experience, do you say that no material improvement 
is possible?—Well, conditions in Upper Burma are very poor indeed. It 
is only in certain tracts, as far as my experience goes, that the cultivator 
will plant cotton. 

63420. Do you know the tracts?—I know the tracts fairly well. 



63421. It has been suggested by some that development by means of 
irrigation and tube wells might be successful. What is your view?—I 
hardly think so, although this is a matter for expert decision. 

63422. Tube wells have been successfully sunk to irrigate cotton ?—That 
is possible, but that is taking a very very long view. As far as my 
knowledge goes, the population is hardly sufficient at present in Upper 
Burma to undertake any very big operations. 

63423. Are you familiar with the open markets for cotfbn that have 
been established in India?—I have read articles on them. We had a few 
meetings on that particular subject. We did our best to establish them 
in Upper Burma but without success. It is rather different as regards 
Bower Burma. The cultivator there seems to be in a rather better financial 
State and a lot of the kapas is brought direct into the towns. 

63424. You hardly think that, at this stage, it would be possible to 
introduce open markets?—I do not think so. 

63425. Do you agreo that good markets, in your experience, have a 
very healthy reaction upon production?—Yes. 

63426. Would you tell us something about groundnut? How comes it 
that the trade is all in unhusked nuts?—1 can only put it down to the 
fact that the groundnut cultivation has only expanded in recent years 
to any great extent. The crop is a small one compared with other 
countries and is not exported. Another factor is the general use of 
machinery of the Anglo-American press type for extracting oil. 

63427, l)o you think that, if suitable machinery were installed, there 
would be a change for the bettor?—There is no export demand at the 
present moment. Burma is producing less nuts than she requires for 
her own consumption in the form of oil. There was a big import last 
year owing to the crop being short. As a matter of fact, the prices of 
groundnut fell towards the end of the season, as a result of these largo 
imports, to such an extent that the cultivators in certain areas started 
to consider whether it was worth while planting this crop again this year. 

63428. What are tho main uses to which this oil is put in Burma?—It 
is used mainly as yhi, that is, for cooking purposes . In the villages it 
is used for all household purposes. 

63429. You are satisfied with the system of marketing groundnut?—! 
would not say that I am satisfied. I think that something could be done in 
regard to standardising a better or hardier kind of groundnut. The 
quality in Burma is very mixed indeed in regard to the percentage of oil, 
and the weather conditions are very trying to tbo cultivator of both 
cotton and groundnut. 

63430. I am going to read to you an extract from “ A Collection of 
I apers written by Government Officials for the ltoyal Commission on 
Agriculture, 1926-28, ” describing the marketing of groundnuts, and will 
ask you whether you agree with it as a picture of tho conditions: "The 
Alagwe market, which is probably the worst from the cultivator’s point of 
view, may be taken as a sample of the seller’s experience in disposing of 
lxis crop. The cultivator arrives in. Magwe (generally overnight in order 
to save his cattlo travelling in tho heat of the day), he puts up at the 
compound of his broker and early in tlm morning the local buyer appears 
on lus bicycle and bargaining begins. The buyer examines tho consignment 
and depreciates it as much as possible: the broker, if he is honest, holds 
a brief for the cultivator (by roputo he seldom is), his bias is towards the 
buyer with whom he has many transactions, whereas he sees the seller 
but once a year. If a bargain is struck, tlie curt of nuts is cba'ked, and 
proceeds to the buyer’s godown or dump. Here the usual chicanery takes 
place. The nuts are delivered on a weight cum volume basis. The baskets 
vary considerably at the various stations. The Rangoon basket is supposed 
to weigh twenty-five pounds, and the price advices are on a fair average 
quality standard. The buyer’s measurer takes over on a Magwe basket 
heaped, which normally weighs thirty-seven pounds. If the' Rangoon 
quotation is, say, Rs. 180 per 100 baskets, the Magwe buyer adds to this 
fifty per cent to cover the basket difference, and deducts Rs. SO, the 
freight charge to Rangoon, to get a starting price; whatever ho is below 
this is gain, gain of a perfectly legitimate kind: but it is at this point 
that the cultivator is skinned. From time to time a basket is weighed 
and, should it fall below thirty-seven pounds, a cut is made on tho price 

*Not re-printed. 
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of the consignment. No bonus is given for an excess in weight as in the 
case of paddy. The basket is heaped up with nuts and may be pressed 
down or shaken. In the latter the weight may go up as high as forty 
pounds per basket, and the loss be as much as eight per cent of his crop. 
The nuts spilled are the perquisite of the measurer; in a morning’s weigh¬ 
ing this may amount to something considerable as any ‘ broken basket ’ is 
also his. ” Is that a fair description?—I do not think so. It is a 
description which is all against the buyer and all in favour of the culti¬ 
vator. Although it is quite true under certain circumstances, for instance, 
at the beginning of the season when nuts are comiiig in wet and adultera¬ 
tion has gone on to a large extent. The buyer Bays: “Well, if you are 
trying to do me down, it is up to me to protect myself ” and Magwe is 
certainly a very bad centre for malpractice by jungle traders. But whon 
groundnuts get dry and the mills start to buy in any quantity, as far as I 
am aware there is no question of a weight cum volume basis. It is really 
when they are dealing with Chinese traders that we are faced with some 
difficulty because the Chinese traders are always out to get the best they 
can out of an ignorant jungle seller. At any rate, I do not think that 
these reports can be called a fair illustration of the usual conditions 
prevalent in Magwe. 

63431. Then the writer goes on to give us, in outline, his ideal towards 
which reform should he directed, viz., (1) an open market with daily 
market prices published. Do you agree with that?—Yes. 

63432, Then (2), sale by weight with a bonus for quality, fair average 
quality P—Yes. 

63433. And, (3), genuine weighment by neutral tallymen?—Yes, provided 
the weights aro all standardised, although I do not think this will be 
found practicable, 

63434. You suggest, at one point in your note, a comprehensive survey 
of the channels of consumption?—That is, of course, very difficult. But 
there is also the commercial, the miller’s point of view. He wants to get 
some idea of what quality is going to be marketed. Yearly only a per¬ 
centage of the groundnut crop, anything from forty to sixty per cent, ib 
being marketed to the centres, and if the crop is short overhead he has 
some difficulty in arriving at the figure he reckons he is going to put 
through his hands for the year. 

63435. I put it to you, if such a survey is likely to bo of value, would 
the trade itself not be the best agency for making such a survey P—We 
do so in so far as our trade allows us. We get into touch with the Com¬ 
missioner of Land Records and supply him with a note at the end of each 
year, both for his benefit and for our own record. 

63436. You have heard the answers which Mr. Edwards gave to my 
suggestion as regards rice, namely, that some joint committee of the 
several interests concerned might be helpful. What do you say to the 
same principle being applied in regard to cotton and groundnutP—I am 
in favour of it, 

63437. Are you in touch with the work of the Agricultural Department 
iu the matter of cotton and groundnut?—Yes. 

63438. Are you satisfied with it?—In Upper Burma, the feeling amongst 
mills is that the Agricultural Department at the present moment have 
hardly the staff to carry out experiments to the extent that we should 
like to see them carried out. Progress is very slow. 

63439. Do you think the department is working on the right lines?—, 
i'es, as far as I have seen. 

63440. Sir Thomas Middleton : Mr. Edwards, when a Rangoon rice- 
miller talks of quality in rice, what precise meaning does he attach to 
quality?—He means uniformity and the milling properties. 

63441. Uniformity covers absence of any admixture of dust, etcetera. 
Now, let us take the milling properties?—Uniformity means the size of the 
grain; the grain must be of the same size. Our trouble is that we get 
grains of different sizes, and it is harder to mill because the proportion of 
broken grain is much higher than it would be if the grains were all of 
one size. 

63442. I see; I misunderstood your first answer. Now with regard to the 
milling quality. Does any particular variety of rice, when cleaned and 



properly dressed, vary much in the proportion of rice to paddy in different 
seasons?—No, it is pretty constant. 

63443. In the same season, does one and the same variety differ much 
when grown in different districts?—Yes, it varies, according to weight 
principally. 

63444. I see that you give a slight premium for weight?—It is worked 
in this way. If we buy 100 baskets of paddy and it weighs fifty pounds, 
i .ft., four pounds over forty-six, we pay for 110 baskets of forty-six pounds. 

63445. If you multiply 4 by 100 and compare that with a ten-basket 
weight, you will find that the ten baskets leave a premium?—Yes; in 
calculating in that way it is an advantage to the seller. 

63446. You attach importance to a high weight per basket?—Yes; the 
higher the weight the better the yield that you will generally get out of 
the paddy. 

63447. Just as in the case of barley?—Yes. 

63448. Adverting to barley for a moment: We get for example with 
the same variety grown under different conditions in the same season, a 
variation from fifty-four to fifty-six pounds. With oats one might get a 
range from forty-two up to forty-eight pounds. What is the range in 
rice?—It will vary from forty-two to fifty-three in the Ngasein grade. It 
is all classed as Ngasein, hut it may vary slightly. In different districts 
it may go under different names. 

63449. When you talk of quality you are not thinking of the cooking 
properties? It is yield you are thinking of?—Yield and appearance of 
the raw grain. Exported Burma rice is not sold for its cooking proper¬ 
ties; it is not valued for its cooking properties. Some of the best looking 
rice is not the best eating rice. The best eating rice hardly leaves the 
country because it is too expensive to export. 

63450. Mr. Nelson, whore does your cotton go to?—Mainly to Japan 
in recent years. But a certain amount goes to Liverpool and a certain 
amount to the Calcutta mills. 

63451. How does the quality of Burma cotton compare with Berars for 
example?—It is just below Borars; it is between Bengals and Oomras. 

03452. At what season of the year does it ripen in Upper Burma?—An 
early crop, such as ive have had this year, starts to come in about the 
first week of October in small quantities, and is in full swing in November. 

63453. Does cotton-picking range over a long period?—Yes, according 
to the weather conditions. With regard to this year’s crop, I do not think 
that they will finish harvesting till the end of November. 

63454. Are you troubled much with dust and leaf in the late pickings? 
—Leaf, particularly if there have been showers during the harvesting 
season. 

63455. Not with dust?—We do get a certain amount of dust of course, 
but not to any great extent. 

63456. Have you handled Indian cotton at all?—No. 

63457. Mr, Calvert : Could either of you gentlemen tell me whether the 
commercial community of Rangoon would like to be allotted a larger share 
in controlling research work in agriculture, or are you quite content to 
leave it to the Government department?— (Mr. Edwards ) At present we 
have no staff conversant with the work. 

63458. But in an advisory capacity?—I think we would like to have 
a representative. 

63459. You think that with your knowledge of markets, you would be 
able to givo advice of value to the research worker as to the kind of thing 
which would bring more money into the peoples’ pocket?—Yes. That is 
done now. The department sends samples to the Chamber of Commerce 
and asks for their opinion as to the value of the different grains, and that 
they always give. 

63460. Actually, you are not allotted any definite position in the control 
of research workP—No. 

63461, It is merely an unusual case that you mentioned?—Yes. 

63462. Then the commercial community is also very much interested in 
gross outturn and therefore in the seed supply P—Yes. 
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63463. Do you think you could lend useful service in the organisation 
of a system of supplying good seed?— (Mr. Nelson) I think in cotton we 
certainly could. Conversations have gone on botween ourselves and the 
Agricultural Department in Lower Burma as regards the selection of 
special kapas for ginning, and after ginning keeping the seeds separate 
and then seeing that the seeds get to the cultivator at a reasonable price. 
I think some workable schemes will be brought about very soon. 

63464. You have heard, of course, of the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee?—Yes. 

63466. The question arises whether anything on somewhat similar lines 
could with advantage he constituted for rice, thereby enabling the com¬ 
mercial community to play a definite part in helping forward experimental 
work in cultivation?— (Mr. Edwards) We distribute seed now where we 
can. Two years ago we bought a lot of seed from the farms and distri¬ 
buted it to the landholders that we knew; but unfortunately these land¬ 
holders sold their stock to the mills in their districts and we never got it 
back. 

63466. Do you know whether the whole of the cotton grown in Burma 
comes to the ginneries, or is it dealt with in the homes of the people?— 
(Mr. Nelson) A certain amount is dealt with in the homes of the people. 
My experience is that that quantity is becoming less and less. During 
the last two or three years there has been a lot of hand-weaving, but the 
yarn is mostly bought. 

63467. Do yon think that the seed passing through the ginneries can 
be controlled?—Yes. 

63468. Do you think the owners of ginneries in this country would be 
prepared to assist in the supply of any tested seed?—I think certain 
ginneries would, but some might require legislation before they could ta 
brought to book. 

63469. Of course, the whole succoss would depend on the seed from the 
ginneries being a very large proportion of the total seed used?—Yes. 

63470. Do you think the owners of ginneries in this country would agree 
to such a scheme?—Yes. 

63471. Dr. Hyder : How marry varieties of cotton do you grow?— Wagale 
in Upper Burma and wagyi in Lower Burma. Wagyi commands a small 
premium for cleanliness and length, while wagale, as far as I am aware, 
is slightly stronger staple, 

63472. Do these varieties get mixed up?—Yes; in Lower Burma there 
have been difficulties during the last two or three years, and the Agri¬ 
cultural Department and ourselves are looking into it. 

63473. Do the Agricultural Department do anything to keep apart these 
two varieties of cotton ?—At present, no. I understand there is an Act 
to prevent that sort of thing in India. The inclusion of Burma was 
considered at the time here, but it was thought not necessary. Of course 
the mixing at present is not very serious, but it might tend to be so. 

63474. With regard to cotton, is Burma a separate market, or is it 
inter-connected with the Indian markets in general?—It is quite a separate 
market, Burma cotton is sold quite separately; you cannot tender it 
against a contract for any other kind of cotton. 

63476. My question relates chiefly to the price. Does the price for 
Burma cotton follow the prices prevailing in the Bombay market, or do 
you get dissociated?—No. It comes under the head of short staple cotton, 
and it ranges closely to the Ooinras and Bengals. 

63476. So, the prices follow closely?—Yes. Very closely to Oomras and 
Bengals. 

63477. Do you receive any rebates from shipping companies on your 
shipments to Europe, in the matter of rice or cotton?—(Mr. Nelson) 
There is an ordinary shipping rate which goes into our calculation in 
working out the price, but there is no indirect benefit. 

63478. There may be a certain price in Europe which includes freight; 
a portion of that freight might be intercepted in Rangoon, neither the 
shipping companies nor the cultivators benefiting thereby?—That is not 
the case in Burma. 

30 
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63479. What is this wape system?—The cultivator takes seed on credit, 
and in return for it he gives a share of his crops the next year at a 
rate which is usually fixed by the seller of the seed at a very low figure, 
and one which is going to leave the seller of the seed (that is, the buyer 
of the share of the cultivator’s next year’s crop) in a favourable position. 

63480. So that, the cultivator here sells his crop forward?—Yes, either 
to the moneylender for the money he takes to raise his crop or to the 
person who advances him seed. 

63481. You said that the rice which you export to Europe is not eaten 
there; for what purpose is it bought then?— (Mr. Edwards) It is eating 
rice; I said that the hest rice in appearance is not the best for eating; 
it may look very well as raw rice, but it is not the best eating rice; the 
best eating rice here has got a poor appearance; it would not be bought 
by the householder at home, 

63482. The Chairman: Does that apply to the Indian market?—I am 
not quite sure; T do not know. 

63483. Dr. Hyder : You say that the best eating rice that is exported 
to Europe is different from the best eating rice that is grown ?—I think, 
in Europe, they buy rice according to its appearance; it has got to be 
polished and it must look nice. 

63484. It may not have very good properties as food?—I do not say 
that. It may be all right as a food, but other rices here which may not 
finish in the same way, I consider, are better eating rices. It may be a 
matter of opinion. 

63485. Professor Gangulee : T understand that the exporting firms have 
been greatly benefited by agricultural research on paddy in Burma. 
Are you prepared to make any contribution to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment to conduct researches on crop improvements?—Wo might; we might 
not. t do not say that wo have received great advantage from agricultural 
research; it is the grower who receivos the most advantage; he gets a 
higher price for his grain; wo are only middlemen. 

63486. Do you get a better quality of rice since the Agricultural 
Department has como into being?- Yes; but we pay a premium for the 
quality. 

63487. Have you ever paid premia as high as thirty rupees for the best 
variety ?—No. 

63488. What is the highest premium you have paid?—Twenty rupees. 

63489. Do these qualities for which you pay a premium lose their 
identity in the process of milling and exporting?—If we pay a premium 
we mill them separately and export them. 

63490. And get better prices from your buyers?—We expect to. 

63491. So, as a result of the improvement in the grain, you get more 
profit than you otherwise would?—It is not constant- it depends upon the 
market for the finished grain. We pay more for the paddy and we get 
more for the rice. 

63492. Which are the principal Western markets for Burma rice?— 
Hamburg. 

63493. Any other continental countries?—Germany and Holland. 

63494. Which are the chief countries which compete with Burma in the 
export of rice?—Siam, Saigon and Java. 

63495. Are they not extending their cultivation and improving their 
varieties of rice? Do yon find any difficulty in retaining the position of 
the Burma rice in the market?—Judging from my experience so far, the 
stock is always sold; the rice is always got rid of from Burma. 

63496. That has been the situation up till now. But will it be the 
same in the future? For instance, in Turkey they have increased the 
area under rice by about threefold within the last few years; that is also 
the tendency in the other exporting countries you mentioned just now?— 
Yes. 

63497. Do you envisage any difficulty in maintaining your present posU 7 
tion in the market?—If every country increases its output of rice, and 
every country gets a full yield every year, there will come a time when 
there will be over-production. 
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63498. You pay, I understand, Rs, 5-4-0 a ton as export cess. What 
are your views on this cess? Is it affecting the producer in any way?—I 
do not think so. 


63499. Is it in any way affecting your competition with Siamese or 
Saigon rice ?—No, * 


63500. Do you export a large quantity of bran?—Yes. 

63501. Which countries buy it?—England and Germany. 

63502. Mr. Karnat: Supposing a small export cess were levied on the 
export of bran, would the result be that bran would be cheaper for the 
Burmese consumer?—As far as my knowledge goes, I do not think it would 
affect him, because there is an enormous quantity of bran produced, and 
very often, in the latter part of the year, what is called cargo rice dust, 
which we cannot export, is higher in price than bran, which is really a 
better product. 


63503. We are told that, in certain Indian States, legislation has been 
resorted to which lays down that the cultivator should use only tested 
seed. Do you think a similar beginning could be made in the same 
direction in a samll tract of this Province, that only tested seed should 
be used by the cultivators?—I do not think it is necessary. I think it is 
up to the cultivator to select his seed, if he wants more for his grain. 

63504. Either owing to ignorance or because tested seed is not available 
throughout the district, in actual practice he does not necessarily use good 
tested seed?—He would have to buy it then; would he not? 

03505. Yes?—I do not quite know whether he would have the money to 
do so. I think they keep seed from the previous year. As long as they 
do not lose, I think they would use tested seed. 

63506. Supposing legislation were resorted to, what would be the conse¬ 
quence? Are there any people who w.ould stock only tested seed and sell 
it to the cultivators? I mean, could you enforce a law like this?—I do 
not know enough about seed distribution to give an opinion on that. 

63507. You say that cash advances, or earnest-money, is given when 
you make contracts with the cultivators?—Yes. 

63508. Instead of this earnest-money being given in cash, would it be 
feasible to make these advances in the shape of tested seed?—I do not 
think it would. 

63509. Even that' would not bo a practicable proposition?—I think it 
would be very cumbersome. It would be very difficult to carry round seed 
for distribution in place of earnest-money for a contract. 

63510. In the case of firms like yours you make contracts through your 
brokers with a large number of growers?—The contracts vary from 1,000 
baskets up 'to 50,000 baskets perhaps. They are mostly contracts made by 
our brokers; the probable average would be 10,000 baskets, 

63511. When your brokers make these contracts, and give certain cash 
advances as earnest-money, what difficulty is there in giving tested seed 
for the earnest-money instead of cash, at any rate in the case of firms like 
you p—We have no facilities in the districts for carrying stocks of seed. 
We have no agencies in the districts. 

63512 Even big firms like you could not be utilised as agencies for the 
spread of tested seed?—We could spread it from our mills in Rangoon. 
We could carry seed there and distribute it to the cultivators or traders 
who come in. 'We have no facilities, at present, for distributing it m the 
district itself. 

63513 U Ba Cho : The Agricultural Department distributes good 
selected paddy seed to cultivators?—Yes. 

_ 63514. Then these cultivators grow the seed and the paddy that they 
get is sold to the traders?—Yes. 

63515. The traders either store it in their own godowns or send it to the 


mills?—Yes. , - 

63516 So good paddy will get mixed up with other grams. Yes. 
What the traders do is, they buy some selected seed, and mix it with 
lighter grain. 

.63517. There I agree with you But my p°mt is good gram 

always gets mixed up on its way from the field to the mill? i . 



63518. Would you encourage the cultivators, either individually ot 
through co-operative societies, to sell the grain to the mills direct?—We do 
encourage that at present. 

63519. You give to the cultivators, or the societies, all the facilities and 
all the advantages which you would givo to your own buyers?—-We give 
more, because we provide transport. If we can get into touch with 
societies or growers of selected seed, we are quite ready to supply transport. 

63520. You know that the price of paddy increases from the time of 
the harvest up to the middle of the rains?—Yes. 

63521. If these cultivators or societies want to keep the paddy till the 
price has risen to a certain extent, would you be able to help them to 
do so?—Most of the cultivators are not able to do it. 

63522. They want to keep it, but at the same time they want something 
with which to meet current expenses?—They want to store the grain, but 
at the same time they want advances from somebody to meet their 
expenses?—Yes, ib is so difficult to know what the price of rice is going 
to be. We are not anxious to give advances for storing paddy. We could 
not store the grain for them. We buy a certain amount ourselves out¬ 
right, and the money is sunk in that. We store that grain perhaps for 
one, or two, or three months, but we are not in favour of giving advances 
to the cultivators to store the grain. 

63523. To wliat use is the bulk of the rice exported to England and 
Germany put?—I think principally for starch. 

63524. For consumption or for industrial purposes?—For industrial 
purposes. 

63525. The bulk of the rice that you export is Ngatsaing?—Yes. 

6-526. Do you export any Emata for consumption in Europe?—Central 
Europe is the best market for Emata and Koukyi. 

63527. Do you export any appreciable quantity of this kind of paddy? 
—Most of the Moulmein crop is Koukyi, and to a very big extent the crop 
around Rangoon. We do not export it to any big extent. 

63528. The export to the Straits Settlements, Java, Japan and China 
is mostly for human consumption?—Yes, and Japan, Sumatra and the Straits 
take a lot of Meedoung grain. 

63529. You have noticed that the railway charges are considerably more 
for the transport of rice than for the transport of paddy?—Yes. 

63530. Do you consider this fair?—I think it works out cheaper on 
actual weight of paddy and rice, because in paddy you are paying freight 
on husk, which has very little commercial value. 

63531. Mr. Reynolds: In your note on crop statistics, you say “ The 
crop reports at present published by the Land Records Department are 
of very litttle commercial value as far as cotton and groundnuts are con¬ 
cerned. ” Could you tell us what kind of forecasts yon want? Is it their 
inaccuracy or their form that you take exception to?—I should like to 
have some more information about the general condition in the first fore¬ 
cast, which is published very late, 

63532. You want information about tile early crop?—Yes. 

63533. It is earlier information as to the condition of the crop that 
you want? You are not complaining about the value of the forecast when 
it does come out?—As far as cotton is concerned, it can be checked by the 
figures of export, and 1 think the figure you work out is a fairly accurate 
one. 

63534. I think you rather complained about the groundnut forecast?— 
I was referring to the groundnut crop as a whole. 

63535. What point exactly do you dislike about the groundnut fore¬ 
cast?—The yield shown against last year was exactly the same, more or 
less, as that shown in tile previous year. That is about 165,000 tons. 
Actually it turned .out to be twenty-five per cent short. 

63536. Are you speaking of any particular district?—I am speaking of 
the Province as a whole. 

G3537. How much of that is traceable?-—I am taking it that the culti¬ 
vator’s i-m consumption is, to a fairly large extent, stationary. I am 
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referring to the cultivator’s own requirements. He takes his bit of the 
crop and the balance comes to the market, and on Government figures it 
is only half the crop that we can trace. 

63538. Is not the home consumption of all these crops a very fluid 
quantity, depending very largely on the price?—I suppose it is, to some 
extent. 

63539. It certainly is so with the rice forecast?—Yes, 

63540. In the case of groundnut, you think that the outturn is not 
satisfactorily estimated?—That is our complaint, on the whole, as regards 
groundnut. For instance, last year contrary to expectations we found 
that the crop was short. We have got our own means of finding out the 
approximate position from the jungle brokers, but we have no means of 
checking it from the Government figures. Your estimate last year was 
just about the same as in the previous year; but these rumours that the 
crop was short eventually turned out to be correct. 

63541. I see that last year, in the final forecast report from the provin¬ 
cial exporting districts, a shortage of twenty to forty per cent was duly 
recorded in the forecast?—] have not looked up the details of this parti¬ 
cular forecast. As far as I know, the Government total figure for last 
year was not very far off from that for the previous year and it is this 
final Government total that trade meantime has to work on. 

(The witnesses withdrew ) 


Mr. DANIEL PO DAN, Bar.-at-Law, Tharrawaddy. 

Beplies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education. — (i) No. 

(ii) There is need for at least one agricultural school similar to the 
one at Pyinmana. One attached to one Hmawbi Farm will be vory suitable 
for boys of the agricultural class with elomentury education. There is no 
agricultural school in Lower Burma. 

(Hi) It would he a very good thing if it could be done. 

(d) The opportunity to study as well as good prospects. 

(vi) No. 

(viii) They are of great value and deserve to be supported. I have 
heard of very few school farms. 

(x) There are no successful big farmers in Burma whose example the 
people can follow. Boys should begin the subjects which will be useful in 
agriculture early. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(a) The introduction of 
new seeds as well as the distribution of improved seeds by the Government 
farms. 

(b) So far there have been no methodical or well-advertised field 
demonstrations in Tharrawaddy district by lantern slide lectures showing 
up clearly the advantages to be gained by the adoption of new methods 
supported by expert advice; by dissemination of information throughout 
the Province through the medium of the vernacular papers, particularly 
the results obtained in Government farms by up-to-date methods. 

(c) Expert advice given on a practical farm will be welcome. 

Question 6.—Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) ( i) (ii) & (Hi) The main 
causes of borrowing and reasons preventing repayment are— 

Cultivators get their income only once a year, while they have 
to incur expenditure throughout the year; the ease with which they obtain 
money from chettyars, moneylenders, landowners and speculators im¬ 
providence; spending all the money in a good year in ahlus, shin-byus and 
funeral ceremonies especially in phongyibyans ; unfavourable rainfall and 
not getting the expected outturn, serious loss of cattle due to rinderpest 
and other diseases. 



Field labourers suffer by being obliged to part with their paddy 
before harvest at a low rate ( sababe ), 

Question 11.— Crops. — (a) (i) (it) <£ (Hi) There are already many new 
and improved varieties which the Government farm at Hmawbi is distri¬ 
buting. 

Coffee grows well in Burma and it may be grown more generally 
in the Province. 

Question 14.—1mim..ements.—( ct) The paddy-reaping machine was 
introduced into Burma more than, forty years ago. It was heavy and 
found to be unsuitable for the small field plots in Burma. The thresh¬ 
ing machine works perfectly, but this too is very heavy and can he moved 
from place to place with too great difficulty to be of more general use. 

(b) By practical demonstration on the fields after due notice and by 
publication in the vernacular papers; by offering facilities to become 
acquainted with the use of the improved implements. 

Question 15.— Yeterina ry .- -(d) The Veterinary Assistants are unable 
to cope with the work or do anything useful whenever there is an outbreak 
of cattle disease in several places. The villagers themselves can hardly 
do anything on account of the difficulty, of arranging for a suitable place 
outside the village for segregation. Legislation dealing with notification, 
segregation, etc., is very necessary. If provision can be made for a 
sheltered place for infected animals, legislation can be no hardship to any 
one. Owners of cattle and villagers will be willing to co-operate. 

(/) Inoculation is often done too late. It often proved unsuccessful 
in cases where contacts were concerned. 

(a) Yes. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— (a) The cultivator works on 
his liolding from the 15th May to 15th January. In the slack season from 
January to May he carts paddy on hire, collects firewood, bamboo, thatch 
and manures, his land. He has very little work of his own for about eighty 
days. 

Field labourers have no regular work for about three months in the 
rains and four months in the hot weather. 

(c) Boe-keeping is almost unknown in Burma. Poultry-rearing 
cannot be takon up by respectable Burman Buddhists. 

Rope-making and basket-making can only be taken up by most 
people if they get paid for their daily work. 

Sericulture can be carried on only in certain localities. 

(/) Yes. It is very important. 

Question 23.— General Education.— (b) (it) Education is not compulsory. 
It should be compulsory. 

■ (Hi) Parents think more of their convenience than the education 
of their children. Children in the third and fourth standards are of an 
age when parents can make very good use of them and are frequently 
employed in their houses and in the fields. 


Oral Evidence. 

63542. The Chairman: Mr. Daniel Po Dan, you are a Barrister-at-Law 
in Tharrawaddy?—Yes. 

63543. Do you take a practical interest in agriculture?—Yes. 

63544. Are you an agriculturist?—Yes. 

63545. Do you own land?—I do. 

63546. Do you cultivate it yourself or do you let it out to cultivators?— 

I let it out to cultivators, 

63547. On what basis?—On produce rent. 

63548. What share do you take?—Thirteen to fifteen baskets per acre. 
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63549. You say poultry-rearing cannot be taken up by respectable 
Burman Buddhists. What, exactly, is the objection? You seem to think 
that bee-keeping and sericulture are not so objectionable as poultry¬ 
rearing?—My point is that Burman Buddhists cannot do anything which 
encourages the taking of life, so it is difficult for the educated classes to 
keep poultry; but it is done all over Burma by the working people. 

63550. You do not think that bee-keeping and sericulture are occupa¬ 
tions involving the taking of life?—No, not as regards bee-keeping. Seri¬ 
culture is generally practised hy poor people in Burma in places away from 
towns. 

63551. I think there is an unfortunately large proportion of crime in 
your district?—Yes. 

63552. How do you account for it?—It is difficult to say. 

63553. You do not feel inclined to give your views on this point?—It is 
difficult to make any definite answer. 

63554. Mr. Kamat: With regard to the question of borrowing and the 
reasons preventing repayment, you say that field labourers suffer by being 
obliged to part with their paddy before harvest at a low rate. Will you 
explain that a little further?—The field labourers get about fifty baskets 
of paddy for working during the rains. They can get that paddy only in 
the harvest season. They are obliged to part with that paddy by a sort of 
advance sale, during the rains, at a somewhat low rate. 

63555. What is your actual suggestion in this connection?—If these 
people could get money advances instead of selling their paddy it might 
help them; I mean money loans on interest. 

6.3556. In some cases they do take money advances?—Very seldom. If 
they can take it as loans paying interest, it would be better, 

63557. How does that make any difference?—Because the interest on 
the money will be low. By disposing of the paddy they have to sacrifice 
almost half the price they could have got in the harvest season. 

63558. As long as they have to pay down at a certain time what 
difference does it make? If they have to pay in cash, all the same, they 
have to sell their produce?—Generally they are hired by the payment of 
certain baskets in the rains, not by money. 

63559. I follow that. Your complaint is that they have to part with 
their paddy at harvest time?—They have to sell it in the rains before the 
harvest. 

63560. What alternative would you suggest?—If they can borrow money 
instead of having to part with their paddy, they will not lose so much, 
even if they have to pay interest. 

63561. V Jia Oho : You say, in answer to Question 2 (x), that there are 
no successful big farmers in Burma whose example the people can follow. 
I suppose you are confining your statement to your own district?—I do not 
know if there are any big farmers in any other districts, 

63562. Are you aware that in the districts of Hanthawaddy, Toungoo 
and Pegu, many young men after completing their education return home 
and take up cultivation as a profession?—I have heard of one. 

63563. There may he more young men hut you may not have heard of 
them?—There may be; I do not know. 

63564. You know that when the cultivators are in difficulty they can get 
loans under the Agricultural Loans Act?—Yes. 

63565. From your experience, do you think that these people find diffi¬ 
culty in getting loans from the Government?—Great difficulty and incon¬ 
venience is experienced; in fact very few are able to get any money from 
the Government. 

36566. In answer to Question 23, you say the children leave school at a 
very early age. Have you any idea how to improve the position in this 
respect?—I have suggested compulsory education. ' 

63567. You mean compulsory primary vernacular education?—Yes. Some 
say that it would be a hardship to make it compulsory, hut I have come 
across many others who say that it would be a great boon to the children 
and to the parents were compulsory eduction, .introduced. The children 
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would then be a help to their parents. There are several poongyi kyaunga 
where they may go to be educated, but many parents do not sond their 
children at all, and this is in fact one of the causes which have contributed 
to crime. 

63568. Do you know anything of the co-operative movement in your 
district?—I know something of it. 

63669. Are you taking any interest in the movement?—No. 

63570. Dr. IJyder: You are a lawyer practising at Tharrawaddy ?—'Yes. 

63571. Do you take up civil or criminal work?—Mostly criminal work. 

63572. When is your practice at its height?—In the dry season. 

63573. Is that the slack season for the cultivators in Tharrawaddy?— 
Yes. 

63574. And is that the period when you get most of the criminal cases? 
I want to know definitely from you whether there is any connection in your 
mind between the slack season and the increase in the number of murders 
and other crimes?—No. 

63575. The Chairman: Have you taken an interest in the work of the 
Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

63576. Are you interested in the growing of rice?—Very much interest¬ 
ed. 

63577. Have you been round the experimental farm?—Several times. 

63578. What do you think of it?—I think it is doing a great deal. 

63579. Would you like to see the demonstration side of tho department 
generally strengthened in the mofussil?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. J. D. STUART, A.M.I C.E., M.I.E., Chief Engineer, 
Publio Works Department (Irrigation), Burma 

Note of Evidence. 

Irrigation, Navigation Canals, Embankments and Drainage. 

7,— Irrigation. 

Irrigation has been practised in the dry zone of Upper Burma from time 
immemorial. 

2. Owing to the physical conformation of tho Province there is no scope 
for the construction of irrigation canals on the scale of the great canals of 
the Punjab, but the fact that the area irrigated in Upper Burma has been 
trebled since 1901 shows that good use has been made of such resources as 
are available. 

3. The indigenous irrigation works in charge of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment in 1901, at the time of the Indian Irrigation Commission, were 
numerous. It is not necessary to set forth all the petty works in detail, 
and the following list gives a sufficient idea of their number and extent : —• 


(1) Shwetaohaun^i Canal .. .. . .. Mandalay distriot. 

(2) Minor irrigation works .. .. .. .. .. Do. 

(3) Mu Canal .. .. .. .. .. .. Shwebo district. 

(4) Minor irrigation works .. .. .. .. .. Do. 

(5) Do. .. .. .. .. .. Sagaing distriot. 

(6) Nwadet Canal.Kyaukse district. 

(7) Ngapyaung Canal .. .. .. .. ., Do. 

(8) Thindwd Canal .. ,. .. ., .. ., Do. 

(9) Mmye and Tamok Canals .. .. .. Do. 

(10) Zidaw Canal .. .. ,. ., .. .. .. Do. 

(11) Kin da Canal ., .. ,. .. .. ., ., Do. 

(12) Nath]we Canal ,. ,, .. .. Do. 

(13) Kyimfc Canal .. ., ,. .. .. Do. 

(14) ^Ht6ngyi Canal .. .. , .. .. Do. 
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(16) Karma tank 

(16) Pyogan tank 

(17) M eiktila lake .. 

(18) Nyanngyan-Minhla tank 
Minor irrigation works 
Kyauksd tank .. 

Minor irrigation works 
Man Canal 

23) Salin Canal 

24) Minor irrigation works 
Taungtka tank 
Segyi tank 

(27) Minor irrigation works 


Myingyan district. 
Do. 

Meiktila district. 
Do. 

Do. 

Tanactbin distriot. 
Do. 

Minbn district. 

Do. 

Do. 

Magwe distriot. 

Do. 

Do. 


4. Two major canals, tire Mandalay Canal and the Shwebo Canal, were 
under construction at that time. 

5. In 1904 the minor irrigation works in the Sagaing district were 
handed over to the cultivators for maintenance. 

6. From 1st April 1926, the irrigation works in Burma, were reclassified, 
and for purposes of comparison of irrigated areas it will be convenient 
to set them forth as if this classification had existed from the first year, 
1891, for which records exist. 

The areas are therefore given under the heads— 

(a) Productive Works for which Capital Accounts are kept. 

(b) Unproductive Works for which Capital Accounts are kept, and 

Works for which Capital Accounts are not kept. 

(a) Includes the Shwebo and Mon Canals (formerly known as Major 
Works) which were constructed between 1901 and 1911, and the more 
important of the indigenous works, viz., the Canals in the Kyaukse district, 
the Shwetachaung Canal, Man Canal and Meiktila lako. 

(b) Includes the Mandalay and Yo-u Canals (formerly known as Major 
Canals), and the Slain Canal, Nyaungyan-Minhla tank and Kyaukse tank 
under Unproductive Works for which Capital Accounts are kept, and all the 
numerous petty works for which no Capital Accounts are kept. 

7. The average annual irrigation for five-year periods from 1891 to 
1924, under these two heads, is given below : — 




Capital Un¬ 
productive 
and Non¬ 
capital. 



Capital 

Total. 

Period. 

Productive, 

1891-1895 . 

acres. 

166,152 

ACRES. 

72,179 

ACRES. 

238,831 

1896-1900 . 

191,314 

150,493 

115,719 

341,807 

1901-1906 . 

180,710 

296,469 

1906-1910 . 

306,099 

140,227 

416,326 

1911-1916 . 

404,466 

153,736 

668,192 

1916-1920 . 

422,312 

209,580 

631,923 

1921-1925 . 

464,601 

273,382 

737,883 


8. The large increases under Capital Productive in the periods 1906— 
1910 and 1911 to 1915 are chiefly due to the Shwebo Canal being opened for 
irrigation in 1906 and Mon Canals in 1911, Under the Capital Unpro¬ 
ductive head, the Mandalay Canal started irrigation in 1902 and the Ye-u 
Canal in 1918. 

9. The drop in the average annual irrigation in the quinquennium 
1901—05 requires some explanation. 

The Mandalay and Shwebo Canals were under construction about that 
time. These canals absorbed several old irrigation works, such as the 
Aungbinle lake in the Mandalay district and Hladaw and Kadu tanks in 
the Shwebo district. The Shwebo Canal also absorbed a large part of the 
area that was formerly irrigated by the Mu Canal. These changes were 
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justified by the fact that the new canals gave an assured supply to such 
areas, in place of the very precarious supply afforded by the old works. 

A definite decrease of the area irrigable by the indigenous works was 
thus caused. 

The old works are far more dependent on the rainfall than are the 
modern canals, and large fluctuations occur in the areas that they irrigate, 
according to the nature of the season. To give an example, in 1901 the 
area irrigated by Minor Works in tiie Meiktila district was 47,000 acres 
less than in 1900, and the Mu Canal and Minor Works in the Shwebo dis¬ 
trict dropped 78,000 acres at the same time, of which 54,000 acres 
represented a decrease on the Mu Canal alone. In 1922 the Mu Canal 
irrigated 2,813 acres, the following year the area was 23,828 acres. 

10. The work done in Burma since the appointment of the Irrigation 
Commission consists in the construction and opening of the four new major 
canals already referred to, and the remodelling", improvement and extension 
of old Burmese works. 


11. The irrigation done 
is as follows : —- 

by the four major 

canals in 

the last 

five years 

— 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1926. 


ACHES. 

ACHES. 

ACRES. 

ACHES. 

ACHES. 

Shwebo Canal 

Mon Canals ,. 

Mandalay Canal 

3fe-u Canal 

170,217 

17,679 

68,214 

72,987 

166,910 

09,861 

69,901 

78,489 

163,073 

69,237 

72,392 

86,146 

167,277 

69,376 

72,113 

80,001 

172,470 

66,699 

74,400 

92,903 

• 

368,997 

373,167 

390,847 

388,760 

406,472 


12. Comparing the area irrigated by Productive Capital Works and by 
the other works separately, the increase in tho former botween 1901 and 
1925 is 325,168 acres, or 206 per cent and in the latter 196,389 acres, or 
214 per cent. 

The figures are : — 



Capital 

Productive. 

Capital 
Unproduc¬ 
tive and 
Non-capital. 

Total. 


ACRES. 

ACHES. 

ACHES. 

1901 . 

168,162 

91,968 

260,130 

1925 . 

483,330 

288,357 

771,687 

Increase .. 

325,168 

196,389 

621,667 


13. In 1901 the mileage of Government channels open for irrigation wa: 
593 and in 1925 it was 1,717, representing an average increase of 45 mile: 
per annum for twenty-five years. 

14. The main crop grown on irrigated land is rice. This crop represent: 
90 per cent of the whole area. On the four major canals 99 per cent o: 
the area is under rice. The canals in the Kyaukse district are responsibh 
for about half the total irrigated area which bears other crops than rice 
Sugarcane, sesamum, plantain and betel gardens account for the greate: 
part of the non-rice irrigation in that district. 

A large amount of double cropping is carried out in the Kyauksfe dis 
trict, sesamum being sown before Koukyi rice over a very large area. 
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15. The financial results of the irrigation works of the Province are 
shown in the following table : — 

The Financial Results of Productive, Unproductive and 
„ Non-Capital Works. 


Pnrtiouliiis. 

Productive 
Works in 
operation. 

Unproductive 
Works for 
which Capital 
and Revenue 
Accounts are 
kept. 

Non-Capital 
Works for 
whioh only 
Revenue 
Accounts are 
■kept. 

I.—Capital (Direct and Indireot) outlay 
to end of 1926-26. 

R8. 

1,86,25,079 

R8. 

1,47,96,785 

R8. 

11.—Income realised during 1926-26— 

Direct, via., water rate and mis¬ 
cellaneous receipts. 

Indireot, viz., share of Land Rev¬ 
enue due to Irrigation works. 

(«) 73,189 

23,06,999 

(}) 1,16,669 

8,33,349 

22,123 

1 ’ 

1,40,773 

Total, Direot and Indireot .. 

23,79,188 

9,48,918 

1,62,896 

III.—Charges (Direct and Indireot) for 
the year 1926-26— 

Maintenance inoludmg estab¬ 
lishment. 

Interest on Capital outlay ,. 

9,41,636 

6,29,383 

6,82,149 

5,21,901 

1,15,686 

Total 

16,79,919 

11,04,060 

1,16,686 

IV,—Profit or loss during 1926-26— 

(«) Including interest on (Capital ! 

outlay) amount. 

Percentage on Capital outlay 
(i) Excluding interest on (Capital 
outlay— 

On total inoome, Direot and 
Indireot. 

Percentage on Capital 
outlay. 

8,08,269 

4-34 

14,37,662 

7-72 

- 1,66,132 

1-06 

3,66,769 

2-48 

47,210 


(a) Includes Ks. 4,916 collected as water-rates. 
(J; Indoles Es. 88,917 collected as water-rates. 


16. The four major canals were constructed from funds supplied by the 
Government of India. 

In 1921-22 the Government of Burma purchased these canals for 
Rs. 2,20,98,655, and the revenue derived from them is now entirely provin¬ 
cial. The old system of charging a separate rate for the use of the water 
has been discarded and a consolidated rate is now levied on all irrigated 
areas, the Irrigation Department being given a credit in some cases of a 
percentage of the consolidated rate, in other cases of the whole rate less 
a fixed rate credited to Land Revenue. This system was introduced in 
order to simplify the collection of the revenue and it has worked well, 

17. A further important change in the revenue administration has 
recently been made. The Canal Revenue staff, whose duties consist of seeing 
to the distribution of water and checking the area irrigated, has been 
amalgamated with the Land Revenue staff on the Shwebo Canal, and this 
arrangement is now being introduced into other districts. 

A special Superintendent of Land Records for irrigated areas, works in 
close consultation with the Executive Engineer, and it has been found 
possible to make appreciable reductions in the two separate staffs originally 
employed. The system has worked successfully on the Shwebo Canal. 
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18. The increase in the areas irrigated by the indigenous canals is very 
largely due to the application of more scientific methods of distributing 
the water. There is generally a shortage of water at the beginning and 
the end of the irrigation season, and by the rigid application of a system 
of tatils, a much larger area is matured than was formerly the case. 
TKe old wooden pipe outlets have been replaced very extensively by 
Kennedy’s Gauge outlets, and their number greatly reduced. 

Mr. Harvey records, in his “History of Burma,” that the canals in the 
Kyaukse district used to irrigate rather more than 100,000 acres at the 
end of native rule. In 1901 the area irrigated was 101,883. The areas for 
recent years are as follows : — 

ACHES. 

1922 . 163,684 

1923 . 158,371 

1924 . 153,992 

1925 . 163,968 

The figure for 1924 was affected by the fact that a weir on the Zawgyi 
was under reconstruction, and the work of remodelling the Pyaungbya 
Canal, which had been begun, caused a certain amount of difficulty in 
supplying water. 

19. The revenue has always been assessed unc! collected by the civil 
officers. About 1906 a special canal revenue staff of inspectors and surveyors 
was sanctioned and introduced. The duties of this staff were to record all 
areas irrigated by each watercourse, and to assist in the distribution of 
water. The information so obtained had not previously been available, 
and was of tho greatest use in analysing the efficiency of the various chan¬ 
nels and showing where improvement was required. A useful check was 
also obtained on the areas recorded by the Land Records Surveyors. As 
stated in paragraph 17, the irrigation and land records revenue staffs are 
now being amalgamated. 

20. Projects sanctioned or under construction. —(a) A scheme for the 
construction of a flood-modulating reservoir on the Panlaung river lias been 
sanctioned by the Government of Burma for Rs. 43,04,707. The object of 
this work is to render safe the Panlaung Canal system in the Kyaukse 
district which has been a cause of anxiety for many years, owing to the 
deterioration of the river and the danger of an avulsion. It will also store 
water in the dry weather for the irrigation of the hot weather crops, and 
will safeguard the railway and roads iu the Panlaung area from broaches 
caused by the severe floods to which this river is subject. 

The design of tho work is at present under reference with the Con¬ 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India. 

(6) An estimate amounting to Rs. 26,80,662 lias been sanctioned for 
remodelling the Saliu canals, and another estimate for Rs. 9,60,000, for 
constructing a new distributary from the North Mon Canal to take over 
part of tho area at present irrigated by tho largest of the Salin canals, 
the Myaungmadaw. 

These two works are inter-connected. 

The Salin canals are inundation canals of very ancient origin. The 
system consists of five canals which take off from the right bank of the 
Salin chaung, and one from the left bank and irrigates an area of about 
30,000 acres in a favourable season. The canals are run at a loss owing to 
the great expense of keeping the heads open and supplied with water. 
The supply in the Salin chaung depends almost entirely on rainfall, and 
is thus very precarious. 

The works to be undertaken will bring 23,000 acres of the Salin Canal 
aroa under irrigation from the Mon river, which has a very reliable supply 
of water. A new high-level canal will be constructed from the Salin river, 
with a weir across the river. This canal will be used to feed the balance 
of the Salin area and will also bring a new area of 25,000 acres under 
irrigation. 

(c) Tile Shwebo Canal is to be remodelled at a cost of Rs. 10,93,798. 

The canal has scoured considerably since it was built and it has 
become necessary to regrade it. As a result of this work, it is estimated 
that an additional area of 29,726 acres will become irrigable by this canal, 
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(d) The Pyaungbya and Paleik Canals in the Kyank.se district are 
being remodelled at a cost of Its. 7,21,000 and Rs. 3,46,306, respectively. 

These are old Burmese canals, and the result of the work will be a 
more economical use of the water and an extension of irrigated area by 
10,700 and 6,500 acres respectively. 

(e) The old Man Canal in the Minbu district has recently been 
remodelled, and a new distributary made. The object of this work was to 
take away under the canal flood water which used to flow freely into it, 
to the detriment of the irrigated crops, and to irrigate a new area of 
7,000 acres. This work is practically complete, the estimated cost is 
Rs. 2,81,708. 

(/) A storage reservoir for irrigation wdll shortly be commenced on the 
Wundwin chaung in the Meiktila district. This will greatly improve the 
Wundwin Canal system, which at present depends on freshets at long inter¬ 
vals, and is one of the feast reliable of the old works. The cost is estimated 
at Rs. 3 lakhs, and the area affected is about 4,000 acres. 

(g) The Taunggan tank in the Mandalay district is being remodelled 
at a cost of Its. 62,146. The distribution system and the means of feeding 
the tank with water were both very faulty. The area affected is about 
3,500 acres. 

21. Projects under investigation —(a) The Ava Canal, —The proposal 
consists of a large reservoir on the Samon, and a canai to irrigate 100,000 
acres of land on which cultivation is very uncertain. As the supply in 
the Samon is most unreliable, it will be accessary to supply the tank with 
water by means of a feeder channel from the Panlaung. 

The scheme is at present under the consideration of civil officers. It 
would cost about a crore and a half of rupees and the return on the capital 
expenditure would be so small that it is not likely to eventuate, unless 
Government can take a largo proportion of the rise in the value of the 
land that would result from the construction of the canal. 

(b) Surveys are in progress for the preparation of a project for improv¬ 
ing the Mu Canal in the Bhwebo district. 

This is one of the oldest of the old Burmese works, but it lias never 
functioned properly owing to the great engineering difficulties involved, 
it is now merely a catcli-water drain which receives the flood water from a 
small catchment and distributes it through various sluices. The canal has 
silted up to a considerable extent, and although the Irrigation branch 
has built some large escapes in it, it breaches fairly frequently. 

As I have shown in paragraph 9, the irrigated aroa fluctuates violently, 
depending as it does on the amount and distribution of the rainfall. 

(c) Preliminary estimates have been prepared of the cost of construct¬ 
ing the Kalabyagyi Canal in the Yamethin district. The project is estima¬ 
ted to cost Rs. 8,34,506 for an irrigable area of 10,500 acres and will be 
unproductive. 

A reference has been made to the civil authorities as to whether the 
work is really necessary. 

(d) An extensive contour survey of the area between the Thitson and 
Samon rivers, in the Yamethin district, has been carried out with the 
object of preparing a project to co-ordinate the various small irrigation 
works in that area, in order that the best use may be made of such supplies 
of water as are available. 

( e ) A survey is in hand with the object of preparing projects to 
irrigate about 40,000 acres in the Magwe district. 

(/) Au estimate is under preparation for the construction of the 
Yenatha Canal in the Mandalay district. This canal will take off from the 
Chaungmagyi river above the Mandalay Canal weir. It will irrigate about 
19,000 acres. 

(g) In the Meiktila district the following tank projects are being 
worked up— 

(i) The Taungnyo tank on the Theinbon chaung, 

(ii) The Tagundaing tank on the Tagundaing chaung. 

It is not expected that these works would be productive, but pro¬ 
tective works are justifiable in this locality. 
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(iii) A modulating reservoir oil the Mondaing chwung, tho main feeder 
of the Meiktila lake. 

This would reduce flood levels and retard silting in the lake. 

II. — Navigation. 

22. There are two navigation canals on which tolls are collected by 
Government, the Pegu-Sittang Canal completed in 1877-78 and the Twante 
Canal completed in 1916-17. 

The former canal connects tho Sittang with the Pegu river, and enables 
timber from the Sittang valley to be floated to Rangoon via the Pegu 
river. It also carries a considerable traffic of rice, both husked and un¬ 
husked, vegetables, bamboos and firewood. 

The Twante Canal carries a heavy traffic in rice from the delta districts 
to the Rangoon mills. 

23. The Shwetaehaung Canal in the Mandalay district combines the 
functions of an irrigation and a navigation canal. The right of collecting 
tolls is at present auctioned annually, hut the recent construction of a 
meter-gauge line parallel to the canal, and the eventual construction of a 
metalled road along the canal bank are likely to put a stop to water 
carriage for goods. 

24. The Pegu-Sittang Canal in 1924-25 brought in a gross revenue of 
Rs. 2,22,972, the working expenses being Rs. 4,46,680. This canal has 
never paid for its upkeep, but it is a very useful waterway. 

25. The Twante Canal brought in Rs. 4,61,110 in the same year, the 
working expenses being Rs. 1,17,273 and the net revenue Rs. 3,43,837, repre¬ 
senting a percentage of 6.69 on the capital outlay. 

Like the four major irrigation canals, this canal was made from funds 
supplied by the Government of India. It was purchased by the Local 
Government in 1921-22 for Rs. 45,64,692. 

26. The Shwetaehaung brings in 3,000 to 4,000 rupees annually, by 
auction of the right to collect tolls. 

27. The following new waterways have recently boen made in the Irra¬ 
waddy delta to facilitate communications : — 

Tear. Cost. 

RS. 

1922 Cut joining the Pyamalaw 3,09,916 On through route Rangoon to 

and Wakema rivers. Bassein, over one mile in length. 

1924 Out joining the Saga my a and 4,36,212 On through route Rangoon to 

Pyainalaw rivers. Bassein, two milesr long, 

1924 Cut joining the Tbetke 20,122 On through route Rangoon to 

chautig with the Bassein Bassein. 

river. 

1925 Cut joining the Einm6 and 6,43,772 Short out from Einme to Rangoon, 

Tinthet ehaungs. length 2J mile9. 

1926 Cut joining the Kyaihpi 11,85,000 On through route from Rangoon 

river to the Irrawaddy near to Moulmeingyun. 

Kywegyau. 

28. Improvements recently made to existing waterways are as follows:— 


Year. 

1922 

Dredging the Podok creek .. 

Cost. 

RS. 

2,31,353 

1925 

Dredging the Pulu creek 

5,70,006 


Improvements to waterways now in progress— 


An important waterway from the 
China Bakir river to the western 
part of the Delta. 

On the main route from Rangoon to 
Bassein. 

Estimated 

cost. 


RS. 

Widening and deepening the Pegu-Sittang Canal .. .. 14,75,203 

Removing Shoals in the Daga river .. .. .. .. 4,30,036 

All these improvements facilitate the movement of agricultural produce 
to market. 
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III. — Embankments. 

29. Embankments, for the most part, receive a credit of 50 per cent of 
the gross land revenue demand on the areas protected by them. 

On Ela and Zwebat-Moyingyi embankments only is a drainage rate levied 
on the area. 


30. Particulars of the embankments that are classed as productive are 
tabulated below: — 


Embankment. 

Approxi¬ 
mate date 

Capi tal 

Ret rev¬ 
enue in 
1924-26. 

Area protected. 

of comple¬ 
tion. 

cost. 

1901. 

1924. 

Maubin Island 

1880-81 

£8. 

8,44,372 

R8. 

1,37,496 

ACRES. 

123,401 

ACRES. 

139,602 

Irrawaddy Umhankment*. 






Kyangin Beotian 

Myanaong Section 

Henzada Section 

Sangin Sagagyi Seotion 
Thongwa Island 

Ela Embankment . , ,. 

1881-82 

1881-82 

1881-82 

1887-88 

1890-97 

1916-17 

I, 56,06* 

II, 93,776 
23,90,978 

69,890 

2,27,909 

14,628 

5,261 

1,24,847 

2,33,566 

11,371 

69,881 

1,704 

2,798 
60,50 4 
3,31,209 

40,483 

4,169 

97,162 

6,31,722 

29,069 

39,786 

7,382 



*8,86,617 

6,81,116 


8,48,891 


The figures show a return of nearly 12 per cent on the capital cost of 
these works taken collectively. 


The Ela embankment in the Yamethin district has recently been extended, 

31. The Tamatakaw embankment in the Dadaye township of the Pyn- 
pon district was constructed in 1926-26 at a cost of Its. 57,115. It is 
intended to protect an area of 13,431 acres from inundation by the sea 
and is expected to bring in a net revenue of Rs. 7,000, and is classed as a 
Productive Work. 

32. The following table gives particulars of the embankments which are 
classed as unproductive : — 



| i 
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Embankment, 

1 Approxi- 
j mate date 

fra 

Ti - 1 i 

Capita] 

Ret rev¬ 
enue in 
1924-26. 

Area protected. 

of comple¬ 
tion. 

cost. 

1901. 

1924. 

Sittang,Embankment , . 
Yandoon Island 

1883-84 

1922-23 

RS. 

10,12,190 

12,68,014 

RS. 

- 49,678 
48,867 

ACRES. 

33,788 

ACRES. 

34,780 

62,697 


33. In addition to the above, the Pagaing, Pegu river and Zwebat 
Moyingyi embankments, which were made in connection with the Pegu- 
Sittang Canal, protect incidentally an area of about 30,000 acres. Revenue 
derived from these works is credited to the canal. 

There are three small works for which capital accounts are not kept, 
the Bilin, Kantha and Donwun embankments. 

34. The Shwelaung embankment in the Myaungmya district, which 
was constructed in 1883-84, is really a bridle path 12J miles long, and is 
maintained from funds under “ 41—Civil Works Credit to the extent of 
50 per cent of gross land revenue from the area protected by it is afforded 
to the Irrigation Department. It is not shown separately but is added 
to the area protected by the Henzada embankment. The cost of such main¬ 
tenance work as is necessary for its strength as a protective embankment 
is charged to the head XIII, otherwise it is maintained as a road,- 
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35. There are many embankments in the Irrawaddy delta which have 
been made and are maintained by the cultivators. The rise in flood levels 
has made the maintenance of these embankments more and more difficult. 
Breaches are common and a demand that certain of them should he taken 
over and maintained by Government has arisen, As the interests of the 
Port of Rangoon and of the existing Government embankments are involved, 
the whole question is to be examined by a committee. In the meanwhile 
Government has undertaken, as a special case, to close a large breach which 
occurred in 1926 in one of these embankments, as it is too extensive a 
work for the cultivators to undertake. They have contributed Rs. 6,000 
towards the cost. 

36. An estimate, amounting to Rs. 4,62,578, has been sanctioned for the 
alteration of part of the alignment of the Maubin Island embankment, in 
order to protect a new area of 10,134 acres that up to now has remained 
outside the embankment. Provision has also been made for improving the 
drainage of the northern part of the protected area. This work is now 
under construction. 

IV.—Drainage and Declamation Works. 

37. Great attention has been paid of late years to projects for improving 
the drainage of areas that are liable to floods. 

38. The streams that drain the Pyuntaza plain in the Pegu district have 
been a constant source of trouble, owing to their instability. Large areas 
of country are annually flooded and communications are imperilled owing 
to the bad state of these streams and their occasional complete change of 
course. The combined waters of the Yenwe and Baingda choungx were 
confined between embankments between 1916 and 1924, in an endeavour to 
create a stable course for them. The scheme was successful up to a point, 
but the bed did not scour as was anticipated and this method of training 
was abandoned in 1925 owing to the constant rise in flood level between the 
embankments. 

The system of training without embankments, evolved by Messrs. F. A. 
Leete, o.i.b., and G, C. Ohevne, ji.b.b., on the long floating streams of the 
Tharrawaddy district, was adopted in 1925, undor the advice and super¬ 
vision of Mr. Cheyne. The results were very successful and an estimate 
amounting to Rs, 13,74,859 has been sanctioned to cover the cost of the 
work already done and future operations. The result of this comparatively 
inexpensive method of river training is to reclaim annually large areas of 
land suitable for cultivation by regulated deposit of silt from the streams. 

39. The method is being applied to all the streams in the Pyuntaza 
plain area. Improvements to drainage form an essential part of the opera¬ 
tions and much has already been accomplished in that direction. 

40. Contour surveys of an area of over 900 square miles in the Pegu 
district, lying to the south of the Pcgu-Sittang Canal, will be completed 
this year. A project for draining this extensive area, which at present 
suffers very much from floods, will then be prepared. 

In the meanwhile action has been taken to improve the Pegu river by 
dredging through four loops. This work, estimated to cost Rs. 6,61,389, 
will have an immediate effect in reducing flood levels in the northern part 
of this area, and it will enable a better outfall to be obtained for the 
drainage of the area as a whole. 

41. Extensive surveys have been completed of the flooded areas on the 
Gyaing, Attaran and Salween rivers in the Amherst district, at a cost of 
nearly 2 lakhs of rupees. The results of the survey are under the considera¬ 
tion of Government, The area is a peculiarly difficult one to deal with 
effectively, owing chiefly to the very heavy rainfall, averaging about 200 
inches per annum on the whole area, but it is probable that conditions may 
appreciably be improved by opening out adequate drainage channels. 

42. A survey of the area protected by the Myanaung embankment in 
the Irrawaddy delta will be taken up during the current financial year. 
The estimate amounts to Rs. 73,610. This area receives drainage water 
from the Arakan Yomas. The construction of the embankment interfered 
rather seriously with the outfalls of the original streams, and the greater 
part of the area is a swamp in the rainy season. It is anticipated that 
the construction of a proper drainage system, combined with scientific 
reclamation on the lines adopted in the Pyuntaza plain, will greatly 
benefit the agricultural situation in that area. 
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43. An area known as Bawle Island in the Insein district has been 
suffering severely from floods in the Irrawaddy during tne last few years. 
There is evidence that the channels which drain this area have deteriorated, 
and an effort is being made to improve conditions before the flood season 
of 1927, by digging out and straightening those channels, and by blocking 
the mouths of channels through which the flood water enters the interior 
of the area. The estimated cost of these operations is Rs. 29,433. 

44. Surveys are in progress for the improvement of an area on the left 
bank of the Sittaug river, Toungoo district. It is probable that improve¬ 
ment will be effected by drainage, combined with reclamation by controlled 
deposit of silt. 

45. The construction of embankments was undertaken without adequate 
provision of drainage channels for the area protected, even where the 
natural streams were blocked by the embankment. Cases of flooding due 
to this cause are numerous and in some cases tho flooded area is of consi¬ 
derable extent. If the additional staff, which has been asked for and 
shown in paragraph 47, is sanctioned, it is proposed to form a special 
division to get out projects for remedying these defects. 

V. — General. 

46. The hydrographical statistics of the Province are in course of being 
collected and collated. Great importance is attached to this work as the 
preservation and the concentration of these records in a form in which 
they will be readily available for reference will be of the greatest use to the 
irrigation engineers of the future. They will also be of value for the 
water-supplies of towns. 

47. The work of the Irrigation Department in Burma has outgrown the 
capacities of the sanctioned establishment, and application has been made 
to the Government of India for sanction to a very necessary increase in the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers. In 1901 tho establishment 
comprised one Chief Engineer, who dealt with the roads and buildings 
also, and one Irrigation Circle of superintendence. At present there is 
one Chief Engineer for Irrigation and three circles of superintendence, one 
of them temporary. Application has been made for the establishment of 
four permanent circles. 


Oral Evidence, 

63580. The Chairman: Mr. Stuart, you are Chief Engineer, Public 
Works Department, Irrigation Branch, BurmaP—Yes. 

63581. Are the problems of the Irrawaddy mainly problems of conser¬ 
vancy rather than of irrigation?—Entirely so. 

63582. River conservancy?—Yes; no irrigation is done from tho 
Irrawaddy, 

63583. Irrigation on a grand scale is not a proposition in Burma?—It is 
not practicable. 

63584. Do you think it is likely to be, in the future?—No, the physical 
characteristics of the country absolutely preclude it. 

63585. What, exactly, are your responsibilities in the matter of navigable 
channels?—The Irrigation Department is responsible for the maintenance 
of all navigable channels which have been declared main waterways by the 
Local Government. 

63586. Ifow far down does your charge extend?—Down to the sea. 

63587. Are you dredging at all?—Yes. 

63588. That is all under you?—Yes. 

63589. Is the problem of tho water-hyacinth also within your authority? 
—Yes. 

63590. We have been informed that the water-hyacinth is a very serious 
menace in certain districts P—Certain channels are very badly blocked with 
it. 

63591. Have you noticed any signs, anywhere, of a natural decline in 
the vigour of the water-hyacinth?—No; but I do not think that it has 
been increasing of late years; it seems to have remained much the same. 

32 
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63592. Is that because it has already occupied all the suitable environ¬ 
ments?—Possibly that is so. 

63593. Do you feel that this problem of ivater-hyacinth, remembering 
that it is a problem which is threatening Bengal probably more formidably 
than it threatens Burma, is one which might be taken up on an all-India 
basis?—I certainly think so. 

63594. It is a problem of much importance in. certain districts in tho 
United States; is it not?—I believe so, and also in Australia. 

63595. So that it is very important, if research on a considerable scale 
is undertaken, that information from all over tho world should be 
collected?—That is very important, I think. 

63596. In the nature of things it is work which should be wholly under¬ 
taken by some special central body?—Yes. 

63597. The Irrawaddy is, I think, an excavating river, in the main, is 
it not?—I am not quite sure what you mean. 

63598. Broadly speaking, I understand that a distinction is made 
between those rivers which are excavating and those rivers in which tho 
balance of tendency leads rather to a deposit of silt in the river-bed from 
year to year and so to the building up of land?—The Irrawaddy is not 
excavating its bed; it is building up the delta. It is more in the nature 
of a building-up river. The whole delta, as a matter of fact, is in the 
process of being built up. 

63599. Built out into the sea?—Yes, and up-stream as well. 

63600. Is there any indication ns to tho rate of movement of the river 
in the lateral direction across the deltaic tract?—I do not think so, because 
the waters of the river are spread in many streams all over the delta and 
each of those streams is doing its own work of building up. 

63601. Unless, in their aggregate effect, between them they manage to 
traverse tile breadth of the deltaic tract, how can the silt be deposited, 
and how can the land he raised from century to century?—The land is, of 
course, raised only during the high floods, and in high floods the river- 
water spills over the whole area of the delta, except such as have been 
protected by embankments. 

63602. Silt is distributed over the whole breadth of the deltaic tract?— 
Yes, I think the distribution of silt is fairly even over such areas, except 
in those where the natural tendency of the river has been interfered with 
by the hand of man. 

63603. As rogards those areas where interference has taken place, are 
you satisfied that that interference has been in the interest of the popula¬ 
tion as a whole?—It has been in, what I call, the immediate interest of the 
population ; but the works that we have put up (the embankments) cannot 
possibly be of a permanent nature. They are to the interest of those 
people who are actually under the protection of the embankments themselves 
but they are to the detriment of the areas which are outside the protection 
of the embankments, because they have forced np the flood levels and 
rendered such areas unmuturable, 

03604. Do you think there has been any ill-effect upon the sanitary 
conditions of those areas, owing to the interference with the drainage?—• 
I do not think so. 

63605. Not in the case of the Irrawaddy?—No, 

63606, Where the river has been constricted by bunds, has there been 
any tendency for the river-bed to rise?—The records that we have got 
show no such tendency. 

63607. So that, the extra scouring as a result of the concentration of 
the river probably counterbalances the extra silt deposited as a result of 
the constriction of the river in the slack season. Is that view sound?— 
I would put it this way; the volume of water brought down by the river 
changes enormously during, the year (in the dry weather it is very small: 
in the rains it is enormous), and the consequence is that silt is deposited 
in the dry weather because the river-bed is too big for the amount of water 
it carries, 

63608. If the scouring action were greater than the silt-depositing 
tendency, the river-bed would presumably tend to lower; do you think 
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that an approximate balance is being maintained between the two tenden¬ 
cies P—Yes, except in the higher reaches of the delta, at the apex, where 
the river-bed has been definitely scoured. Lower down where the delta 
widens out there is no material alteration to be traced. 

63609. We are told that the deposit of silt on agricultural land has a 
very valuable manurial effect. Would you be able to increase the deposit 
of silt in agricultural lands by means of sluice gates in the embankments P— 
It is possible; but I think it would be rather difficult. It could only be 
done during the flood season, and that is the season when the paddy is 
growing and consequently if we had sluice gates sufficiently large to admit 
a flow of water sufficient to give a coating of silt, we should simply wipe 
out the crop. There is another difficulty about sluice gates, and that is, 
that the rivor is constantly encroaching on its banks, and the sluices would 
be liable to be washed away at any time. 

63610. Are you familiar with conditions in Bengal?—No; I have not 
been in Bengal. 

63611. Is it your view that further research into, and study otj these 
natural forces and their results ought to be undertaken and a policy fixed 
upon; or do you think that everything is known about the tendencies of 
the river?—I think personally, as far as the Irrawaddy is concerned, enough 
is known to show what has to he done. Tho facts seem to be clear to me. 

63612. Except in the season of flood the river continues to act as a 
drain for the country through which it passes?—-Yes. 

63613, Are you responsible for irrigation by tube wells?—We do not 
do it. 

63614. But if tube wells are to bo sunk which department is to he 
responsible?—I think tho Irrigation Department should do it. 1 think in 
areas where irrigation is wanted, it will he extremely difficult to find water 
by means of tube wells. 

63615. Has any water-survey been made of the dry tract?—No regular 
survey has been made, but wells have been sunk hero and there and tho 
results are not satisfactory. 

63616. What type of wells?—Tube wells. 

63617. What depth?—Two hundrod foet. 

63618. Is there any case of a satisfactory supply of water in the tube 
wells in tho central tract?—I know of no case in any area where it is 
possible to irrigate from tube wells. 

63619. Would you regard with favour any suggestion to divide the res¬ 
ponsibilities between two departments, one to deal with conservancy in the 
lower delta, and navigation, and the other with navigable channels and 
irrigation P—I think the amount of purely irrigation work in Burma is so 
small that it is really hardly enough to occupy a separate department, and 
4 think one department can manage both matters. 

63620. Are you definitely in favour of undertaking tho removal of 
certain bunds? —That is what I am recommending to Government. I think 
a gradual process of removal should be undertaken. 

63621. Has any vested interest established itself behind these things; is 
there property at stake?—Yes. 

63622, Of what nature?—It is all agricultural land. 

63623. Assuming the experiment to bo successful, would a certain amount 
of damage inevitably follow tho removal of these hands? —Yes. 

63624. Of what nature?—The areas protected by the embankments would 
bo gradually reduced. 

63625. On the balance, it would be the proper course?—On the balance, 
I think it is the best remedy that can be found, because the flood levels 
would be gradually lowered, and unprotected land which is annually flooded 
would become safe for cultivation. 

63626. At page 241 you mention that an experiment was made in 1904 
of handing over minor irrigation works in the Sagaing district to the 
cultivators. What is tho view of your department as to the advantage of 
that move, after twenty-three years’ experience?—Our view is that these 
minor irrigation works are so small and insignificant that it is unneces¬ 
sary for Government to undertake their maintenance, 
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63627. Has deterioration arisen as a result of their being handed over 
to the cultivators?—I do not think so. These minor works consist of small 
tanks; they were in a very bad state when we handed them over, and 1 
do not think that they are in any worse state now. 

63628. In the early part of your examination, you gave us your view 
that the general tendency of the river was stable on the whole; how is 
that to be reconciled with the riso of the flood lovels which appears to 
have taken place and which is described in paragraph 35, page 248?—The 
rise in flood levels in the delta is due almost entirely to the construction 
of the Government embankments; it is an artificial rise. 

63629. Are there any signs of stabilisation?—I do not think so. The 
floods have been rising of late yoars, but at the same time private embank¬ 
ments have also been rising and extending sufficiently to account for it. 

63630. There are, I think, many small schemes or devices now being used 
for irrigating limited areas of cultivation. Your suggestion is that the 
cultivator is well able to look after himself in this respect?—I think bo. 

63631. On the other hand, if that be accepted, do yon not think that 
the cultivator might benefit from technical advice, as to how best to con¬ 
struct such schemes and to maintain them when constructed?—Certainly, 
he would. 

63632. Is your department responsible for that?—We have had no 
applications of that nature, as far as I know. 

63633. Do you think it sound policy to wait for applications from folk 
who are after all very small men and unlikely to come and see you in 
your official capacity, or do you think, per contra, that you should get into 
touch with them, help them, and offer them technical advice?—You arc 
thinking of woll irrigation ? 

63634. Irrigation and drainage: I think they go together. Is not that 
right?—With regard to drainage, of course, we have several applications, 
and we always look into them, but as far as irrigation goes I do not think 
that the Burman will take to well irrigation. 

63635. I suggest to you that, having regard to your heavy responsibilities 
in larger matters, it may bo that there is a case, for placing these minor 
works, and the duty of affording technical advice to cultivators and of 
devising and maintaining such schemes, in charge of a special officer, whoso 
duty it would be to move about the country, not merely to answer 
questions, but to stimulate interest in such schemes?—As a matter of fact, 
we have got an officer in the Sugaing district, who is looking into the 
question of restoring one or two old tanks. 

Ho need not be a whole-time officer. It would be enough if he were 
one who would give his heart and enthusiasm to it. 

63636. TJ Ba Cho: In Lower Burma, we have floods practically every 
year?—Yes. 

63037. Sometimes, they do an enormous amount of damage to the paddy 
cultivation ?—Yes. 

63638. During the last few yoars, we have had two committees appointed 
to enquire into the causes of these floods?—Yes. 

63639. And reports have been submitted to Government?—Yes. 

63640. Is your department acting on some of the recommendations made 
by these committees?—Yes. My department has already acted on a great 
number of them. It is impossible for us to deal with all of them with 
our present staff, but we have asked the sanction of the Secretary of State 
to an increase or staff, which will enable us to deal with them. They will 
then be taken up by a special circle formed for that purpose. 

63641. There are many big bends in the course of the river Sittang. 
What steps have you been taking to improve the channel? I hear that 
you have cut some of these big bends, thereby reducing the length of the 
river?—yes. It is rather a dangerous business to cut loops in a river like 
the Sittang, because it is about the most unstable river that I know, and 
if we cut loops short-circuiting the river, it is extremely probable that in 
a very few years those loops will re-form somewhere else. 

63642. The Chairman: Exactly what do you mean when you say that it 
is the most unstable river that you know of?—It has wandered over the 
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country over a width, I suppose, of something like twenty miles, at various 
times. ” The whole of the Sittang valley is full of depressions which are 
nothing but old beds of the Sittang. 

63643. V Ha Cho: I have called the loops bends. By cutting the big 
bends you will expedite the flow of the river and thereby reduce the flood 
level of the river?—Yes, quite so. But, at the same time, you will almost 
certainly destroy some lands somewhere else by causing another loop to 
form very rapidly, and the situation comes back to where it was before. 
It would certainly make a temporary improvement, but I feel a little 
doubtful as to whether it should he undertaken. As a matter of fact, a 
proposal to that effect has recently been before me, and I am considering 
it. 

63644. The Chairman: Is it the natural tendency of a river of that sort 
spontaneously to adjust its length according to the volume of its water in 
relation to the fall of the land, and to do so by developing loops?—Yes. 

63645. Mr. Calvert: I gather from your memorandum that the irriga¬ 
tion works in this Province are comparatively cheap. They work out at 
about Rs. 35-8-0 per acre irrigated for capital cost; Rs, 2 for maintenance 
charges, and your receipts are Rs. 5 per acre irrigated. Is that correct?— 
Yes. 

63646. So that, the lack of expansion is simply due to lack of oppor¬ 
tunity, and not to the cost?—It is absolutley due to lack of opportunity. 

63647. You say that the old system of charging a separate rate for the 
use of the water has been discarded in favour of a consolidated rate. Has 
that led to a reduction of irrigation revenue?—No. The irrigation credits 
have been worked out in such a way that they are not reduced by tho 
change. 

63648. But I gather that the revenue is taken only on matured crops? 
—Yes. 

63649. What agency do you have to say which particular acre is irrigat¬ 
ed and which particular acre is not irrigated?—We have a combined staff 
of surveyors under the Superintendent of Land Records and the Executive 
Engineer, who measure up all tho irrigated fields. In certain casos, such 
as the Meiktila lake, the area taken as irrigated is practically a fixed area, 
and although all of it may not get water poured upon it, it is assumed 
that it receives benefit from the moisture beneath the ground in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

63650. Is your department satisfied with the irrigated urea recorded by 
the Land Records Department?—Yes, wo keep a very close check on it. 

63651. With this system of a consolidated rate, there is removed from 
your department any incentive to make a more economical use of the water 
available by spreading it over a larger area. Is that of any importance?— 
I do not think, it has that effect. 

63652. The reason being that you have got a certain limited area which 
you can fully irrigate, and there is no question of spreading the water over 
a larger area?—If we spread it over a larger area, we get revenue credit 
for it. Our credit is not confined to a fixed area. 

63653. The consolidated rate also varies per acre irrigated?—Yes. It 
varies according to tho soil classes. 

63654. As far as you know, this consolidated rate docs not result in 
your department being any the less actively interested in the economical 
use of water?—Certainly not. 

63655. In paragraph 17 on page 243, you say that the Canal Revenue staff 
has been amalgamated with the Land Revenue staff. Is that working satis¬ 
factorily?—It has worked very satisfactorily in the Shwebo Canal, which 
is the only instance in which we have had any experience to go upon. It 
has rather resulted in increased revenue. 

63656. You know, of course, of the controversy on this point in the 
Punjab. The Irrigation Department are bitterly opposed to this proposal 
which, you say, works well here?—Yes. 

63657. Does this change tend to divorce you as an engineer from the 
financial aspect of your works? You simply do the actual engineering, and 
the Revenue Department take the proceeds?—No, I do not think so. We 
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keep a close watch on the financial aspect, and we are very jealous to see 
that we get onr proper credit. 

63658. Presume, for a moment, that one of your productive works was 
showing signs of a reduced return, not paying its interest and maintenance 
charges, would you have the same opportunities for revision of your 
system, so as to get more economic rates, with this amalgamated staff?— 
Revision of the rates? 

63659. A more economical use of the water, when you work it through 
the staff which is under another department?— Mr. Reynolds: It is a very 
complicated system worked by the Irrigation and the Revenue Departments 
together. 

63660. Mr. Calvert: Has tho Irrigation Department swallowed the 
Revenue Department, or tho Revenue Department swallowed the Irrigation 
Department?— Mr. Reynolds: It is an experiment to see if we cannot reduce 
tho expenditure and save money?—(Witness) We keep a very close watch 
on the work of the surveyors. 

63661. Mr. Calvert: In the Punjab, the Irrigation Department will not 
accept tho Revenue Department’3 figures of the area irrigated. The two 
staffs send quite different figures of the area irrigated in the year under 
the same canal, the Irrigation Department’s area being always larger than 
the area as reported by tho Revenue Department?—We found that to be 
the ease but in Burma we have two separate staffs of surveyors. All that 
is done is to point out to the Superintendent of Land Records the discre¬ 
pancies and get them adjusted. We generally found that we were right. 

63662. Mr. Reynolds: You spoke about the effect of tho embankments 
in raising the flood level and making certain areas that had be&i cultivable 
uncultivable. I have heard it suggested that tho first effect of the embank¬ 
ments was to induce people to cultivate areas that had been uncultivable. 
Then, towards the end of the season the flood coming through tho breach 
washed them out. It was not really old areas that had been rendered 
uncultivable so much as areas that were being occupied before they were 
really high enough to cultivate. Have you any evidence on that point? 
In Insein, I have heard that said?—Yes, it is most probable. At the same 
time the effect of the embankment is to raise the flood levels and to decrease 
the amount of cultivable land on the unprotected areas. 

63663. Can you think of any tract of country at present not irrigated, 
where an irrigable aroa of, say, a hundred thousand acres, could be irrigat¬ 
ed?—There are areas to the west of the Samon up to Ava in the Sagaing 
and Kyaukse districts where you could get a hundred thousand acres hut, 
as I remarked in my note, the cost of providing water for irrigation will 
be prohibitive. 

63664. Is it a fact that every big Public Works Department irrigation 
work existiug in Upper Burma has practically followed the levels of the 
older Burmese works?—It is so with one unfortunate exception. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. L. DAWSON of Dawson’s Bank, Limited, Rangoon. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5.—Finance. — (a) The extension of banking facilities to rural 
areas seems to me the best way of improving financial conditions in agri¬ 
culture, inasmuch as capital is thereby attracted to the industry. There 
is a field for co-operative banks, land mortgage banks and joint stock banks. 
The last-named can operate with advantage in the delta where crops are 
secure and land is easily marketable. 
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The following quotation from Dawson’s Bank’s Report for the year 
ended 31st October 1923 bears on this point : — 

“Sank Lands. —An interesting feature of the present balance Bheet 
is the disappearance from it of agricultural lands as a bank asset. All 
these have been sold and the bank does not now own one acre of agricul¬ 
tural land. Land mortgage hanks all over the world from time to time have 
had to take over the land given in security in lieu of payment and in most 
of their balance sheets this item has figured very conspicuously, perhaps too 
conspicuously; because agricultural land is not, as a rule, an easily 
realisable asset. But this is not the case in the delta of Burma, as was 
pointed out to the Indian Industrial Commission by Mr. A. E, English, 
c.i.E., I.C.S., and our experience has proved the correctness of his state¬ 
ment. Altogether there were eleven cases of foreclosure since incorporation 
(mostly occurring during the War) and the accounts show that tho lands 
foreclosed had loans outstanding against them aggregating Rs. 83,270 and 
realised on balance a clear profit to the bank of Rs. 37,630 and, while in 
the bank’s possession before realisation, yielded a net return of 25 per cent 
on the amount advanced. 

“The return was so good that it did not pay the bank to sell these 
lands but it is not the policy of the bank to hold land except temporarily 
and the bank did not wait for top prices. 

“The value of this experience is hard to estimate; for, it ought to 
have an all-important bearing on the problem of securing for the agricul¬ 
turists of Burma much better financial conditions than have hitherto 
prevailed. ” 

In other parts of Burma where crops are less secure and land is not 
easily marketable tho financing of long-term credit should be undertaken 
by land mortgage banks who get their money from the public, not by 
means of deposits, but by means of long-term debentures. 

Short-term credit can be dealt with suitably by co-operative banka and 
by joint stock banks but the difficulties in tho way of financing produce 
are considerable. It is not easy under the present conditions to obtain good 
security. Even with land as security there are sometimes risks. The 
absence of a record-of-rights makes it difficult to be sure about title and 
the investigation of title is sometimes a long and laborious proceeding. 

The district bank advances against produce (1) when the substantive 
security, viz., land is mortgaged to the hank, and (,2) when the produce is 
handed over to the hank in trust for sale. 

(5) No. Extension is not desirable but retention of the present facili¬ 
ties is useful. 

Question 6.— Agrioultubad Indebtedness.— (a) (i) Rinderpest among 
cattle. 

Thriftlessness and craving for novelties. 

Religious festivals and ceremonies. 

Malaria and sickness. 

Litigation. 

The want of banking facilities. 

Comparatively high standard of living of Burmese peasant, 

(if) The village moneylender. 

The chetty. 

Co-operative credit societies. 

Banks. 

(tit) See (i). 

(6) Better certainty of repayment would automatically lower rates of 
interest. Banks formed by private enterprise are, in my opinion, better 
calculated to control the loans they make. 

(c) No. 

Question 24. — Attracting Capital. — (a) Change in Government policy 
and recognition of existing facts—the znmindari system in the delta. 

(b) Uncertainty of tenure. 

Want of co-operation among landowners, 

Want of banking facilities. 
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Oral Evidence. 

63665. The Chairman: Mr. Dawson, vou represent Dawson’s Bank?— 

Yes. 

63666. Is it your view that, broadly speaking, joint stock hanks are the 
proper instruments for the provision of long-term credit for cultivation?— 
In the lower delta I think they are, but they must specialise in long-term 
deposits. 

63667. Do you regard it as essential that each applicant for a long¬ 
term loan should have his claim to he a suitable person to receive such a 
loan most carefully examined?—Yes. 

63668. You have to satisfy yourself not merely that the security which 
the man gives is sufficient but also that he is a type of man who wishes 
to repay?—In other words, we inquire into his character as well as his 
means. 

63669. What agency do yon employ for these inquiries?—We have branch 
managers who make these inquiries themselves. In the head office T conduct 
them myself. Tn my absence the general manager does it. 

63670. Does the manager of the branch himself see the cultivator?-— 
Yes. 


63671. And satisfy himself as to the credentials of the man?—Yes. 

63672. How many of these loans have you issued, approximately?—I 
could not tell you. 

63673, Could you give us some indication? Accuracy is not important 
but we want to have some idea of the scope of your operations?—Wo have 
about 7,000 clients. 

63674. Taking the average client, is much known about him before the 
inquiry is made? Does your branch manager as a rule know the cultivators 
pretty well P—Yes. The branch manager is very often chosen because of 
his local knowledge. 

63675. From what profession do you draw your branch managers?—We 
do not insist on any professional qualification, though most of them happen 
to be lawyers. They are useful in investigating titles, 

63676. Are any of them moneylenders?—Not to my knowledge. 

63677. Are there any reasons why the deltaic tract should be the most 
favourable for joint stock enterprise?-—The two main reasons are that the 
crops are secure, which means that you get regular interest payments, and 
that the asset is roadily marketable. 

63678. What rate of interest do you charge?—The average works out to . 
about 14i per cent. 

63679. Over what length of time is the loan made?;—We have two classes 
of loans; one is the short-term loan and the other is the long-term loan. 
The long-term loan is repayable over a period not exceeding ten years. 
The short-term loan is repayable within a period not exceeding nine months. 

63680. One crop?—Yes. 

63681. Does the 14£ per cent apply to the ten-year loan?—It applies 
equally to both. 

63682. You charge approximately the same rate of interest for short 
as for long-term loans?—We look more to the quality of the security than 
to the duration of the loan. 

63683. Has your bank, as the result of foreclosing, owned any important 
areas of agricultural land at any time in the bank’s history?—No; certain¬ 
ly not. The only land that we possessed is the land that I have referred 
to in my note. Since the note was written some land has come into our 
possession but it cannot be described as an important area. 

63684. You describe it as the policy of your bank to sell such land as 
soon as possible?—Yes. 

Mr. L. Dawson ] 
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83685. Although, prima facie, it appears to pay you to hold the land and 
cultivate it?—Yes. 

83686. I suppose you cultivate it by tenants on the produce rent basis P 
—Yes. 

63687. Why is it the policy of your bank to sell lands which come into 
the hands of the bank as a result of foreclosure?—Because we are not out 
to be landowners; we are out to be bankers. We do not wish to acquire 
land with the object of making profit out of a sale. We would like to 
keep our funds as liquid as possible. 

63688. That is from the purely business angle. Is there any difficulty 
felt in the way of management?—No, the management is not so difficult 
as to be an impediment. 

63689. I take it it is no pride of profession which persuades you to sell 
land? You do not think that it is good business to hold it?—Wo think 
it is bad policy. 

63690. Why?—Because land may not always be easily marketable. 

63691. Are you frightened, at all, of the effect upon public opinion if a 
bank were to own important areas of land?—That has not operated to 
induce us to sell. 

63692. It is the uncertainty as to the realisable value?—Yes, to a large 
extent that is so. Of course we are aware that the Government policy 
is against non-agriculturists holding land, and no doubt it would react un¬ 
favourably on the bank. 

63693. Are there any other reasons which have dissuaded you from 
holding land?'—The question of management would become a very serious 
business if wo had large areas under our control. It would divert us from 
our main purpose, namely, that of financing agriculture. 

63694. Would you describe exactly how, in your view, this decision at 
which you have arrived, in regard to the sale of land, ought, as you say, 
to have an all-important bearing on the problem of securing for the agri¬ 
culturists of Burma much better financial conditions than have hitherto 
prevailed?'—People in the towns do not know much about agricultural 
land. They are generally guided, in their opinions, by bankers in cities, 
and they tako a very unfavourable view of agricultural land as security 
for money. It was not considered to be much of an attraction as a liquid 
asset. A banker in Rangoon once told me that he considered it to bo a 
liquid asset only in the rains when it was covered by water. 

63695. l)o you think this lead whieh you have given should encourage 
public opinion to rogard land as a sound investment?—I do. 

63696. Have you full records as to what your clients do with the money 
lent on long-term?—We make a point of seeing that the money is appro¬ 
priated to the purposes declared. 

63697, How do you ensure that?—We get them to prove it to us. 

63698. You favour the operations of the Land .Mortgage Bank, provided 
what you regard as sound principles are followed?—Yes. 

63699. You think that the money should be got from the public in the 
form of debentures and not deposits P—Yes. 

63700. On the sound principle of borrowing for long-term loans?—Yes; 
you cannot finance long-term credit with short-term money. 

63701. Do you secure any short-term money on movables?—Yes, we 
advance against produce. 

63702. And cattle?—No; it is a make-weight. We never advance against 
cattle unless there is other security as well. 

63703. Does the risk of rinderpest seriously reduce the credit possibilities 
of the cultivator ?—Yes, it does. Death due to rinderpest is extremely 
common and the cultivator very often has all his herd destroyed by rinder¬ 
pest. 

63704. in cases where short-term money is secured on produce, do you 
have to take legal proceedings, in many instances?—No. What happens 
is this: we only advance against produce when the borrower has given 
us the substantive security of his land as well. That is one case. There 
is another case in which we advance against produce when he hands over 
his produce for sale. 

33 
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63705. But where you do find credit on the security of produce, does 
that amount to a legal obligation in this country?—It is a very indefinite 
one; that is the trouble about advancing against produce. 

63706. Is the absence of a record-of-rights another limiting factor as 
regards credit?—Yes, a great deal of time has to be spent in investigating 
title. 

63707. I gather that you invite Government to recognise existing condi¬ 
tions, that is, the zamindari system which is in vogue in the delta?—Yes. 

63708. Meantime, is it your view that that is not recognised?—Yes; 
Government’s policy is to promote the interests of the small holder. 

63709. What do you mean by ‘recognising the zamindari system 11 P 
What steps should Government take?—If Government were to announce 
that its policy had been altered, that it no longer regards the small holder 
in the delta as the person to whom all others should bend, it would, I 
think, attract the man with capital. 

63710. Do you think it is in the public interest that that change in the 
Government’s attitude should take place?—Yes, in the delta where the 
facts exist; one must accept tile facts as they stand. 

63711. Is the use of the cheque on the increase in Burma?—We found 
it extremely difficult to introduce it, but it is growing and a dacoity is to 
us what a fire is to an insurance company. It affords opportunity for 
propaganda and we generally get two or three new accounts as a result 
of a dacoity. We try to dissuade people from burying their money in 
the ground and from keeping it in insecure houses. If and when a 
dacoity does take place we can say to them: “We told you so; you 
would have heen much wiser hod you lodged this money in the bank ”, 

63712. You do no insurance business, do you?—Yes, in a general way. 
We act as insurance agents. 

63713. Is insurance on the increase?—Yes, we are able to get people 
to insure who borrow money on produce while it is under mortgage. 

63714. Are premises worth insuring?—Only in towns. There is good 
insurance business in rice mills. 

63715. Rural dwellings are not insured?—It is almost impossible to get 
cover because of the surrounding houses which are generally thatched. 

63716. Do you do any cattle insurance?—No. 

63717. Any crop insurance?—No, except when it is held as a security 
and handed over to us for sale. 

63718. Is it your view that there is a future for the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Burma?—Recent reports indicate a set-back. For many years 
there was considered to be a great future for the co-operative movement. 

63719. Do you regard co-operation as a formidable competitor of the 
joint stock bank?—No, except that we are all out for public money; but 
in the lending department we act in complementary fields. The joint stock 
bank necessarily finances the big man or the man with pretty considerable 
or tangible security. 

63720. Have you ever done business for the co-operative society?—No, we 
have offered to do so. 

63721. Advance money for long-term loans?—No, short-term money. 

63722. Sir Thomas Middleton : You advance money for both short and 
long terms at the same rate of interest?—Not necessarily at the same 
rate of interest. I said that that average rate applies equally to long¬ 
term and to short-term loans. The rate of interest is regulated by the 
quality of the security in each case. 

63723. Assuming the quality of the security to be the same, would you 
charge the same rate of interest in the case of the short-term as in the 
long-term loan?—Yes. 

63724. Do many of your long-term loans extend for as long a period as 
ter. years?—Yes; legally they are payable on demand; and at the time the 
application for the loan is made we tell the borrower that we are willing 
to accept payment in instalments and the amount is fixed. 

63725. You endeavour, in the case of long-term loans, to get repayment 
by instalments?—Yes. 
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63726. So that at the end of the period, the amount outstanding is 
small?—Yes. ' ' 

63727. That is to say, you act as if you were a land mortgage bank?—• 
Yes, in our long-term loans. 

63728. There is a clear distinction between a land mortgage bank and 
a joint stock bank and you give us a case where you became possessed of 
land which, in order to divest yourself of the responsibility, you sold?-—• 
Yes. 

63729. Hut, you say the joint stock bank system is suitable for the 
conditions of Lower Burma and not suitable for the conditions of Upper 
Burma?—I think it is certainly more suitable to the conditions that obtain 
in Lower Burma than to those in Upper Burma. It might be suitable to 
Upper Burma, but it is certainly more suitable to Lower Burma. 

63730. If joint stock banks took over all business in areas where land 
is easily saleable and where there is no difficulty in recovering, what would 
happen to land mortgage banks which were left with only those districts 
where difficulties arise? As far as Lower Burma is concerned joint stock 
banks might meet the needs of agriculture and your suggestion seems to 
be that land mortgage banks should be confined to Upper Burma?—I do 
not suggest that land mortgage banks should be excluded from operating 
in the delta. 

63731. Is litigation a serious cause of indebtedness in Burma?—It is, 
I think. 

63732. We have hud this explanation for indebtedness in India, but I 
do not know the conditions in Burma?—It is the same here: litigation, 
criminal and civil. 

63733. You have been lending money at Hi per cent interest under 
certain conditions. Now, in the same area you must have come into com¬ 
petition, in the course of your business, with the chetties who have been 
lending money at the rate of 30 per cent?—Yes. 

63734. Have you noticed that when you open business in any particular 
area, there is any marked decrease in the rate of interest in that area?— 
Yes; it has certainly gone down. 

63735. I think you said that your business was confined to Lower Burma 
and did not extend to Upper Burma?—Yes; Lower Burma or rather in 
the lower portion of the delta; we are not operating all over the delta. 

63736. The Chairman: Do you lend money to moneylenders?—No. It 
is very hard to discriminate sometimes, because a landowner is also a 
moneylender, and of course we cannot refuse to lend him money; but we 
do not lend money to men who do a professional moneylending business. 
I am afraid many of our advances do filter through to other moneylenders 
who act as middlemen. 

63737. Mr. Calvert ; Your bank is now a joint stock bank?—Yes. It 
always has been. 

63738. Public or private?—It was a private company whon first formed; 
it is now a public company. 

63739. What is the total paid-up share capital?—The paid-up capital 
has recently been increased; it is now 74 lakhs. 

63740. What is the total of the assets by way of promissory notes and 
bonds? Tile gross total of the assets column in the latest figures is ninety 
lakhs; the actual amount of money outstanding as loans must be less than 
that. 

63741. What will it be; sixty lakhs?—Somewhat under that; it has 
increased very largely in the last two years. The latest figures indicate 
fifty-seven lakhs. 

63742. These people, with whom you are dealing, are mostly substantial 
landowners?—Yes, 

63743. And the security you take is mainly mortgage of the property?— 
Mortgage of the land, and the crops are also included; but we look to the 
land as tile substantive security. 

63744. Do you find the same person coming back to you for further busi¬ 
ness, or do you get new clients every year?—Do you mean when he payB 
up the loan? 



63745. Yes?—Quite a large number of the loans are paid up and they 
take new loans. We also get new clients every year. 

63746. So, the question of examining titles only comes up in the case of 
a new client?—Yes; or when an old client buys new land, which frequently 
occurs. 

•• 03747. Do you find much trouble in getting the mortgage deeds regis¬ 
tered?—No; but we have great trouble in investigating the titles, which 
is done free of cost to the client. 

63748. Do you find your clients adhering to the terms of the bond or 
always applying for renewals?—A long-term loan is payable in instalments, 
so the question resolves itself into this: whether they make defaults in 
their payment of instalments? 

63749. Yes?—They do; a quarter of them make defaults. 

63750. Do you take from them a demand noteP—There is a registered 
mortgage bond. 

63751. But the loan is payable on deinandp—That is the stipulation in 
the bond; all our bonds are drawn up in that way. Some of our bonds 
are also drawn up in terms of amortisation. 

63752. But they take the loan on the understanding that it should bo 
repaid by instalments over a considerable period P—The right to demand 
the whole of the principal money is never exercised. There may arise 
exceptional circumstances when it would be exercised. 

63753. Have you much trouble with defaulters?—Not much trouble with 
defaulters; we have a very high standard of repayments. 

63754. Are you training Burmans to take part in this business?—Yes. 

63755. Do you find that they accept the principles of sound banking in 
a serious spirit?—I do not know what you mean by that. 

63756. Sound banking demands a system of punctual repayments: do 
they regard this as a sound principle?—There are orders which they have 
got to obey; 1 do not know what private opinions are held in thp matter. 
I rather think that they agree that they are sound. 

63757. I think the difference between your business and that of a chetty 
is that you want to do sound banking business, but a chetty does not care 
for the repayment of the loan; he only wants to have the man firmly in 
his grip to ensure payment of interest?—I think the chetty is quite a 
useful man, and I do not think he is necessarily hard on his clients. 

63758. Not necessarily hard on his clients; but his outlook towards his 
client is not that of a sound and enlightened banker?—He looks more to 
his assets than an agricultural banker should; he only cares for the reali¬ 
sable valuo of the security; he is not concerned to see that the money 
borrowed is applied to the purpose for which it is borrowed; and I think 
he rather encourages the man to borrow to the full value of the security 
and does not care much for payment by instalments. In all these matters 
ho offends against the canons of sound agricultural banking. 

63759. He likes to have his client indebted to him for generations?—• 
Yes. 

63700. As a whole, banking on European principles has taken no root, 
except in a few odd cases in the Punjab and, I think, in Bombay; as a 
matter of fact, in the rest of India there is no joint stock banking. 
The fact is, Indians have not taken to sound banking principles. Do you 
think the Burma bankers really take to these principles of banking p~If 
one takes the loans they themselves make as an index one concludes that 
they do not apply sound banking principles. 

03761. How many branches have you?—Nine, including the head office. 

63762. And, in the delta only, is there considerable room for expansion? 
—les; the delta has, roughly, an area of 25,000 square miles, which is 
more than double the area of the Nile delta plus the cultivable portion of 
the Nile valley. 

63763. Are your branch managers prohibited from lending on their own 
uocnuntp—No; we do not prohibit them; if we did I do not think we could 
secure their services. 
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63764. You told the Chairman that you exercised great supervision to 
secure the employment of the loan for the purpose for which it was taken f 
--■Yes. 

63765. Do you regard it as effective?—Yes, generally. 

63766. In what way is that done? What is the machinery?—If the 
man borrows money, say, for the purpose of purchasing cattle, we send a 
man down to see whether the cattle have been bought at the date that he 
is expected to have completed his purchase. We follow him up and cross- 
examine him about how he spent his money. Very often, it is quite easy 
to get very definite proof of how he has spent his money. Of course, if 
he has not spent the money in accordance with his declaration, he gets a 
bad mark, and we might reconsider his credit. In the large majority of 
cases loans are wanted for redemption of mortgages. The proof in these 
cases is automatically furnished. 

63767. You have here an experiment of a kind which is usually regarded 
as not practicable, and you have made a success of it. But the supervision 
and the dealing with a scattered lot of landowners must make your expenses 
rather more heavy than that of a purely commercial joint stock bank?— 
Yes. 

63768. Have you ever worked out what it costs the hank to lend the 
money?—No, I have not worked that out. Of course, we do a lot of work 
without charging for it. If a client applies for a loan, he pays nothing 
for the valuation of his property or for the investigation of the title. 

63769. What do you charge the borrower? You have got to pay the 
bank manager and the supervisors?—We have got to employ valuers, people 
to investigate tho title and draw up the document. All that is dono by 
our own men. I have not worked out the cost per loan. 

63770. Is that cost an extra cost winch an ordinary commercial joint 
stock bank has not got to meet?—Yes. 

63771. Your kind of banking cannot be done without incurring the cost 
of those enquiries?—No. 

63772. You cannot give us on idea of the cost?—I cannot give you an 
idea of the cost per loan. We would find it difficult to induce cultivators 
to deal with us if we made any charges in these respects. 

63773. I understand that you yourself, or your bank, would regard liti¬ 
gation as disastrous?—Yes. I mean, if it had to be resorted to genorally, 

63774, You avoid going to the civil court?—We deprecate it. 

63775. You can recover your loans without being forced to go to the 
civil courts?—Yes, more often than not. 

63776. Do you find that civil courts are effective measures for recovery of 
loans?—The method is effective in the long run, but it takes time. 

63777. All that adds to your costs?—Yes, but these aro generally 
recovered. 

63778. Mr. Reynolds: You say that your operations are confined at 
present to the south of the delta?—To the lower delta. 

63779. That is an area of absolutely secure rainfall?—Yes. 

63780. Are you consciously trying to restrict your operations to a belt of 
land having absolutely secure rainfall?—We would open branches anywhere 
in Burma, but I do not know whether we would advance or invest every¬ 
where in Burma. We would probably go to other fields, if the field in 
which we were operating successfully was worked out. But there is no 
need for that at present. 

63781. V Ba Oho: How long have you been in Burma?—Since 1899. 

63782. Do you find that the standard of living amongst the Burmans is 
going up ?—Yes, I think it is. 

63783. Is the rise in the standard of living proportionate to the increase 
in their income?—I am afraid it is not always so. 

63784. Is it so generally?—When I spoke of the high standard of living, 
I was comparing the Burman tenant or labourer with the Indian tenant 
and the Indian labourer. 

63785. I ask you whether, in recent years, the standard of living has 
gone up?—I think it probably has. 



63786. Do you iind that the average borrower is quite honest, and that 
he really makes an attempt to pay up a loan P —Yes. Of course, when you 
say the average borrower, you do not mean the average applicant for the 
loan. You mean the average client who deals with the bank, and has 
stood the test which the bank applies? 

63787. Yes?—In such cases they really make an attempt to pay up the 
loan. 

63788. Do you consider fifteen per cent about the highest that an honest 
cultivator can pay for his loan?—It is a high rate. But I have known 
many instances where cultivators havo paid twenty-four per cent, and 
redeemed their loans, from chetties. 

63789. I am asking your personal opinion, Personally, you would not 
like to charge more than fifteen per cent to the cultivators, knowing their 
circumstances?—No. We would regard that as a high rate. 

63790. The Chairman : In fairness to the other moneylenders, it ought to 
be pointed out that you take the cream of the security?—Yes. 

63791. You mould not work on a fifteen per cent basis in the case of 
the dry tract?—No. 

63792. U Ba Cho : Joint stock hanks are very shy of dealing with land- 
owners from the districts?—Yes, where there are no branches. Wo would 
be rather reluctant to advance money in the districts where we could not 
control the loan. 

63793. Do your clients make use of long-term loans, or do they concern 
themseives with loans for short periods?—Quite a number take advantage 
of long-term loans. 

63794. You give loans for as long as ten years. Are the terms stipulated 
at the time of the loan, or is it extended from time to time, if the client 
is not able to pay?—It is not extended from time to time. 

63795. From the very beginning, you have it extending to ten years?— 
Yes. When a client applies for money for purposes of redeeming a mort¬ 
gage, or building a house, or buying further cattle, we do not expect him 
to repay immediately, or in one or two or three years. So, wo assume 
that ho wants a long term of years to repay, say, ten years, and then we 
stipulate for instalments which will enable him to repay the loan in ten 
years; we stipulate for this at the beginning. 

63796. In your long-term arrangement, what is the average number 
of years lor which you allow loans?—We do not like to have a longer 
period than ten years. It really is a short term as compared with the opera¬ 
tions of land banks, 

63797. What is tho average period for which you give out loans?—On 
the whole, not exceeding ten years. 

63798. Sir Thomas Middleton: Do you do much business in urban 
centres, or do you aim mainly at agricultural business?—We are aiming 
mainly at agricultural business. We do deposit business in urban centres, 
but when I talk about urban centres I am thinking of .Rangoon; but there 
are towns in the delta where we help local industries. We do not bar 
tho acceptance of mortgages on rice mills and house property in towns in 
the delta. 

63799. You, in your own business, have found it convenient, under 
special and selected conditions, to combine the ordinary operations of the 
joint stock bank with the work of a land mortgage bank?—Yes. 

63800. To what extent is that due to the fact that you are free from 
what one might call the encumbrances of the commercial banking house, 
which has to deal with city business?—I think that is due entirely to the 
extent to which we are free of that kind of business, 

63801. I had in mind the remark of the gentleman who commentod on 
“ liquid assets ” when mortgaged land was under water. You escape that 
attitude of mind in your business?—Yes. 

63802. Mr. Calvert: When you are carrying on business which is usually 
considered impossible, is it fair to ask you to reveal the secret of your 
success? How do you manage to make these people repay their loans?— 
We rely very much on character. We think that every customer who 
wants to borrow money should have a sound character, and that, I think, 
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is probably one of the reasons. I should like to add that successful hanking 
is successful lending and that we take a great deal of trouble in granting 
loans. 

63803. And you also rely upon your own personal knowledge of the 
people P-—No. We rely on our ability to use the local knowledge of other 
people. 

63804. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is that a Scottish banking principle? 
Have you been following Scottish banking principles?—I think we are. 

63805. The Chairman : Do you think there is any disadvantage in one 
and the same concern providing nine months’ loans and long-term money 
as well?—I do not think so. On the whole, only fifteen per cent of our 
deposits are a demand liability, and eighty-five per cent are on long-term 
deposits varying from three to five years. Although our demand liability 
is small, we provide liquid assets up to the standard of banks at Home 
whose demand liability is in converse ratio, probably eighty-five per cent, 
and whose time liability is fifteen per cent. 

63806. Have you yourself found that the practice of providing long¬ 
term money has a tendency to make the loan a little confused?—Yes ; one 
has to watch them. 

63807. There might be a tendency, as a result of that practice, for 
borrowers to be less punctual in the repayment of their instalments?—Yes, 
we are careful to point out what loans must be liquidated at the end of 
the year and what not. That has to be carefully watched. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Tuesday, the 8th 
November, 1927. 
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Tuesday, November 8th, 1927. 
RANGOON. 


Present: 


The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. (Chairman). 


Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., C.B. 
Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati 
Narayana Deo of Parlakimodi. 


Professor N. Canguj.ee. 
Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. H. O. Reynolds, I.C.S. 
U Ba Cho. 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


j ( Co-opted Members.) 

J (Joint Secretaries.) 


Professor H. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., B.So., F.S.S., F.G.S., 
Professor of Economics, University of Rangoon. 

Note of Evidence. 

Public Health of Rural Population —As I understand that the welfare 
of the rural population as a whole is under consideration, I wish to draw 
special attention to the immense economic waste which preventive diseases 
cause in Burma. Far too many men die in the prime of life, and leave 
their families in dire poverty, a burden on their relatives or neighbours. 
There is some evidence (in the work of the research student of iny depart¬ 
ment, Mr. S. Sundaresan, on the Vital Statistics of Burma) that plague 
and cholera are partly occupational diseases, the former affecting workers 
in and about rice-mills and grain godowns and shops, the latter being 
characteristic of harvest labour, doubtless because harvesting is a thirsty 
operation, and men are tempted to drink from the nearest water, however 
filthy. 


The seriousness of the loss to the country by the early deaths of workers 
is not generally recognised. In this connection I may perhaps refer the 
Commission to a lecture which I prepared in connection with the Health 
Week in Rangoon of January last on “ Economic Aspects of Public Health.”* 
In order to illustrate the economic loss I made a calculation of what its 
amount would be on the basis of certain reasonable assumptions. I assumed 
that it would be possible to reduce the death-rate by seven per thousand, 
i.e., to eighteen or nineteen per thousand, a high rate now for Europe. 
Assuming certain figures also as the capitalized value to the country of the 
potential future work of men and women at successive ages, I found that 
the gross loss to the country by failing to reduce the death-rate worked 
out at over ten crores of rupees per annum. This figure has no scientific 
value, for information on which to base a real statistical estimate is not 
available. I published the figure simply by way of propaganda; and I 
mention it now only because it does give an indication of the order of 
magnitude of the loss. 

I am convinced, from my visits to several rural areas in Burma, that 
the Public Health Department has not yet been able to safeguard the 
health of the rural population in the least, with the exception of prevent¬ 
ing smallpox by vaccination, and staying the progress of plague and cholera 
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epidemics when they have broken ont. Very little has been done towards 
providing or safeguarding village supplies of drinking water, or to instruct 
the people in sanitary precautions, I welcome most heartily the proposal 
now under consideration by Government to appoint a District Health Officer 
in each district with a trained staff of Assistants and Inspectors, One 
feature of importance in having a special and fully trained staff for the 
sole purpose of public health duties lies in the educational effect which 
it is sure to have; e.g., in teaching the people by local evidence that diseases 
are preventible if proper measures be taken, and that Government are 
concerned that these measures should be taken. 

Propaganda for Agricultural Improvement .—Propaganda can be direct 
or indirect: that is, either there is a direct approach to the cultivators 
themselves to modify their opinions; or the cultivators may be influenced 
indirectly by creating a general opinion amongst educated persons in favour 
of improvement of methods of farming, which opinion will gradually filter 
down to them through the landlord, the school teacher, the subordinate 
Government servants, and so forth. Direct propaganda must be undertaken 
by the Agricultural Department. It would consist of posters and leaflets 
distributed in every village in a district or circle which was to he ‘ attacked,’ 
the idea being to arouse interest before starting demonstrations on some 
of the cultivators’ own fields. Two or three propaganda lecturers could be 
specially trained and sent in advance of demonstration officers. 

Indirect propaganda seems to me to be of much more importance than is 
commonly recognised; and here the universities and education departments 
have a special responsibility. It is important to create an ‘ atmosphere ’ 
of interest in the progress of agriculture and to extend the belief that the 
rendering of agriculture more productive is the way to increase the wealth 
and welfare of the people, and to give the country economic strength. Thus, 
patriotism could be called to aid the diffusing of ideas about better cultiva¬ 
tion. The paucity of non-official vernacular literature on agriculture in 
India is surprising when compared with the literature on agriculture which 
bad been published in England by the middle of the eighteenth century. 

I feel that it is the duty of all professors of economics to lay stress on 
the importance to the country of the improvement of agriculture, and espe¬ 
cially to create for tho future an atmosphere which will be favourable to the 
work of the Agricultural Department. For this reason the courses of 
study in the University of Rangoon include rural and agricultural economics 
•in both the Intermediate and B.A. stages. In the lectures in University 
College the principles of the improvement of agriculture are dealt with. 
Intermediate students are expected to road Clouston’s Reader of Indian 
Agriculture, MacKenna’s Agriculture in India, and Clayton’s Rural Develop¬ 
ment of Burma. The students, many of whom are townbred and know 
nothing of rural life, are taken out to a village outside the rural-urban zone 
to give them some idea of paddy cultivation. For my purpose it is very 
regrettable that there is no station of the Agricultural Department in the 
immediate vicinity of Rangoon where improved agricultural implements and 
machines can be seen. It would be good propagan da to have a permanent 
exhibition of these in Rangoon as near as possible to the Shwe Dagon 
pagoda. If a permanent exhibition is not possible, at least there should 
be an agricultural show once a year on the slopes of the pagoda at the time of 
a great festival. It is a failure in indirect propaganda that nothing what¬ 
ever is done to arouse the interest of the public in the capital city in 
the improvement of agriculture. Rangoon is the centre from which the 
landlords, professional men and merchants and brokers, of all Lower Burma 
derive their ideas. 

Meteorological Service .—I wish to draw attention to the utter inade¬ 
quacy, for many purposes, of the meteorological data available for Burma. 
There is a large number of stations fairly well distributed over the Pro¬ 
vince at which rainfall alone is recorded; but no effort has been made to 
determine whether the rainfall at the station is typical of the district 
which it is supposed to represent. We know that, besides inaccuracies of 
observation, there are extraordinary local variations of rainfall. There are 
only about a dozen Imperial observation stations in Burma, that is, those 
inspected by the Director-General of Observatories, India; and these are 
mainly on the coast. The remainder of the former provincial stations 
have. I believe, discontinued observations other than of rainfall. 
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There is as yet no real knowledge of the very numerous and varied cli¬ 
mates to be found in Burma and the Shan States. There can be no doubt 
whatever that Burma would benefit greatly by the introduction of new 
species and varieties of vegetables and fruits, uot to say crops, which is 
less generally recognised. There are two ways of proceeding with the intro¬ 
duction of new plants of economic value: (1) by trial and error with a large 
number of species obtained more or less at randoom from other tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, the percentage of failure being necessarily very 
large; or (2) by finding out the habitat of plants proposed to he introduced, 
as to climate, soil, pests, etc., and searching for similar conditions of 
climate and soil in Burma, with access to market. The search for plants 
to suit climates, or climates to suit plants, both imply ample and reliable 
meteorological data. 

Having in view the growing importance of commercial air traffic and the 
possibilities of improvement of forecasts of weather for sea-going ships, 
the need of accurate meteorological data for study in connection with vital 
statistics, and the possible forecasting of epidemics therefrom, besides the 
agricultural purpose mentioned, it would seem highly desirable that the 
Government of Burma should establish its own meterological service on a 
basis of efficiency under an expert whole-time officer. The example of 
Bengal is worth studying. It would seem desirable, in any case, that the 
Agricultural Department should undertake at its experimental farms daily 
observations of pressure, temperature, humidity and sunshine. 

Expansion of the Agricultural Department’s Activities .—Writing as an 
independent observer, I should say that the Agricultural Department in 
Burma has done remarkably good work considering the short time it has 
been in existence and the smallness of the staff until quite recently. Even 
now the staff in my opinion, as an economist, is utterly inadequate for 
the work that needs doing. I should expect the Province to benefit very 
greatly after fifteen or twenty years of work on an enlarged scale with a 
staff five times as largo as the present staff. A much larger number of 
expert European officers is needed in all branches, and a large number 
of Burman officers should be trained as rapidly as possible for the experi¬ 
mental, demonstration and seed distribution services. 

The Agricultural Department should have the following branches, with tlueo 
,or four European officers in each (until Burmans with equal training and 
ability are available): — 

Administration and organisation. 

Research (scientific and technical, in an institute separate from the 
colleges, though near one). 

Experimental farms. 

Agricultural engineering (civil and mechanical). 

Demonstration and seed distribution. 

Economic and statistical research and information. 

Propaganda by literature, lectures and travelling shows. 

Agricultural colleges (Mandalay and Rangoon). 

f wish particularly to stress the need of developing agricultural engineer¬ 
ing. Burmans take readily to the use of machines, witness the rapid growth 
of tile taxi and motor bus business wherever there are roads, and the 
number of small towns, having electric light plants. The Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany has sold many Fordson tractors for paddy cultivation, the plough¬ 
ing being done before the rains. 


Oral Evidence. 

63808. The Chairman: Professor Jevons, you are of the University of 
Rangoon ?—Yes. 

63809. What Chair is it that you hold?—The Chair of Economics. 

63810. You attach great importance, from the economic angle, to the 
incidence of preventible disease?—Yes, I do; that is a matter in which 
I have interested myself particularly in the last two years. 

63811. You form the view that the provision of a supply of pure drink¬ 
ing water would make a very material contribution towards the solution 
of the public health problem?—Yes. I think so. 
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53812. Is it your view that, from the economic side, the cost of providing 
such potable water for the use of the population ought to repay itself 
many-fold ?—Yes. 

63813. How far have you examined the question of the cost of provid¬ 
ing good drinking water?—It is almost impossible to give any estimate per 
head of the population. There are about seven or eight different ways in 
which good drinking water might be provided, according to the character 
of the locality. 

63814. It is to be remembered that, as well as first cost, there would be a 
considerable maintenance charge and probably a substantial annual expendi¬ 
ture on administration if the water-supply was to be kept pure?—Yes, I 
have borne that in mind. One village of 2,000 inhabitants would not need 
to employ more than one man continuously, I think. 

63815. Apart from the health and amenities of the population, you 
think that the bargain, in terms of rupees, would bo a good one?—Yes, I 
do, 

63816. You make a strong plea for what you call indirect propaganda 
with a view to raising, in the public mind, an interest in agricultural 
progress ?—Yes. 

63817. Do you think that anything is being done in that way at the 
moment?—If I may say so, I think the fact of this lioyal Commission 
being here is one of the greatest assets at the present time in that way. 
It has given a prestige to the whole question of improvement of agri¬ 
culture which is very important. 

63818. But apart from that, do you think you have seen, during the 
past few years, any general movement’of public opinion in that direction? 
—There has been a change within the last five years partly owing to the 
work of the Agricultural Department, partly owing to the missionary 
agencies like Mr. Higginbottom in Allahabad and the Y.M.C.A, having 
taken up rural work; and again, the extraordinary success of the lato Sir 
Ganga Ham in his farm operations in the Punjab has undoubtedly stirred 
public opiniou. But it is small compared to what it ought to be. 

63819. The notion of agriculture as something which can be materially 
bettered by the application of science and experiment is something quite 
new to India, is it not?—Yes, that is so. For very many years the Agri¬ 
cultural departments could hardly justify themselves by pointing to any 
solid work done; but that condition, I think, is changing now. 

63820. Do you think that the discussions in the Legislatures in India 
have tended to excite public interest in agriculture whenever there have 
been discussions about agriculture?—Not very much, I should say; in fact 
it was some discussions which took place in the Bihar Legislature which 
made me very convinced that more propaganda was necessary. 

63821. On page 266 of your note, you are talking about the future of the 
Meteorological Service in relation to Burma and you say the example of 
Bengal is worth studying. 1 am not quite certain as to what you meant 
there?—I mean that Bengal had organised a Meteorological Service and it 
has many more stations than we have in Burma. 

63822. Professor Gangulee: Where is the chief station in Bengal?--] 
think, Calcutta. 

63823. Are you referring to Alipore Meteorological Station? That is 
under the Government of India?—1 was under the impression that there 
was a provincial officer there. 

63824. The Chairman: I do not think so. You give us, at one point 
a statement about the number of tractors that have been purchased in 
Burma?—Yes, I obtained a list from the Ford Motors, Limited. 

63825. Couid you tell us liow many of those are being used for purely 
agricultural purposes?—I could not say definitely, but I should think about 
fifteen, excluding the rubber estates. 

63826. You have interested yourself in the problems of consolidating 
fragmented holdings. Have you been watching the movement in the 
Punjab?—1 have read descriptions of the work initiated by Mr. Calvert 
which I think very highly of indeed. 

63827. Would you agree that the results achieved are very remarkable? 
—Yes; the idea of the method was extraordinarily good. 
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63828. Do you think that achieving the end by persuading the cultivator 
to come into the scheme is probably, in the long run, better than any 
attempt at compulsion, or would you at this stage exorcise compulsion?— 
I have always felt, and still feel, that compulsion will be necessary if the 
movement is to go far. Considering the amount of work that has been 
entailed in the Punjab, persuading people to undertake it could not be 
applied wholesale. I think that, where the people have been educated 
sufficiently for a majority of owners to desire consolidation, or where there is 
a majority of cultivators who cannot persuade owners, then the minority 
who are obstructing progress should be made to come in. Such obstruction 
is very often pure pig-headedness. I should like to explain that I do not 
mean that an initiative should be taken in compulsion by the Government, 
but rather that when an application is made by holders of a majority of 
the areas there should be powers existing by which compulsion could he 
applied to the minority. 

63829. Do you regard the spread of literacy as an important prelimi¬ 
nary to any general rise in the standard of living and towards the desire 
to iive better?—It is desirable that it should go along with it, but it is 
not a necessary preliminary. I do not think, however, that tho standard 
of living can be very much raised without an increase of literacy. 

63830. What do you rogard as the first essential for raising the stan¬ 
dard of living?—That is a complicated question. It requires, in my 
mind, a combination of circumstances, a combination of reforms. You must 
make agriculture more productive, but if you make it more productive 
only very slowly and if there is nothing to lower the birth-rate, then the 
increased produce of the soil will be eaten up by the increased popula¬ 
tion. 

63831. Yon do not place much faith in biological control which is 
supposed to follow a higher standard of education and of living?—Yes, 
I do, when the standard of Jiving has already been raised to a certain 
level. 

63832. You have got to raise the ground level before you proceed to go 
up P—Yes. 

63833. Do these considerations apply with equal force to Burma and 
to India?—I think so. 

63834. Is there uny pressure of the population on the land in Burma? 
—Thero is beginning to be a decided pressure on the land, though nothing 
comparable to what exists in many parts of India. Looking up, yesterday, 
something that I had written a year or two ago, I saw that I said there 
that you might date the period at which all available and readily accessi¬ 
ble land was taken up in Burma at between fifteen and twenty years ago. 
From about fifteen years ago, we have begun to have the pressure of 
population acting even in Lower Burma; and the emergence of the growth 
of a landlord class is the first evidence of that. 

63835. Do you not think that communications and rapid and more 
convenient means of transport are an important agency in creating a 
desire for better living?—Yes; I think they are very important indeed. 

63836, Good communications tend to break up the grouj) system; the 
inhabitants of one village see the conditions in other villages?—Un¬ 
doubtedly ; it starts a complete change in tlio type of civilisation. It does 
not follow that it is always of immediate benefit to the population who 
are not familiar with the ways of traders who come from distant countries. 

63837. Are we not coming hack to primary education?—Yes. Might I 
just stress one poiut in this connection, and that is the great importance 
I attach to the correlation of measures of reform, progress and economic 
development, and of concentration, Tho tendency of the population to 
grow, so that it overtakes or keeps pace with the increased productivity 
of tne soil, can only be surmounted, in my opinion, by combining a 
number of different measures of development at one time in the same area. 
That is to say, if you provide irrigation canals or other irrigation facili¬ 
ties in a territory, then thero should he roads and additional railway 
facilities in the same area, the Agricultural Department should become 
especially active, also the Co-operativo Department and the Education 
Department; and if all these forces are concentrated at one time in a 
locality then there is a great opportunity of raising the standard of living 
sufficiently rapidly to prevent the growth of population eating up the 
advantages which the population might bo reaping. 
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63838. It means a large sum of money, does it not?—Yes; it does; but 
I have seriously come to rhe conclusion that it would be better to proceed 
piecemeal in a geographical sense rather than to endeavour to uplift the 
whole country. 

63839. But piecemeal progress is being made in certain parts of the 
country, is it not?—Yes; but as a matter of fact, it is accidental. It 
has been done in parts of India, where you have the canal colonies in the 
Punjab, and certain colonies in other parts. Particular attention has 
been given to developing those areas and they are going ahead very re¬ 
markably ; the standard of living is being raised there. 

63840. Do you not think that development in all countries is uneven 
and piecemeal?—I think it has been uneven and piecemeal in the past 
through 1 ' a total want of any conception of the necessity of co-ordinating 
measures of development. The Agricultural Department suddenly makes 
up its mind that it wants to improve the cotton crop in a certain area; 
nothing else is done by any , other department while it is concentrating 
there. The Irrigation Department develops new canals in quite other 
places; and the Railway Department builds branch lines in quite a different 
area. 

63841. Probably the same thing will happen as happened in manu¬ 
factures ?—Yes. Of course, with reference to that, I may add that there 
was the laisses jaire idea at the time in England; no attention was paid 
to general questions of development. 

63842. You really think that a deliberate policy should he laid down? 
—I think so; we require, in each Province, a Board of Economic Deve¬ 
lopment, not a large board, but a small board, of export persons who 
would attempt the correlation. Anything in that direction would be better 
than nothing. 

63843. Sir Thomas Middleton : You point out how necessary it is to 
test the work being done by the rainfall observation stations m Burma? 
—Yes. 

63844. You have a moderate number of stations, but you point out that 
there is no means whatever of testing whether these stations indicate the 
average rainfall for the districts in which they are located?—That is my 
opinion. 

63845. Should this testing bo done by the Imperial Department, or is 
it work which ought to be clone by the Provinces?—What I feel is, if the 
Indian Meteorological Service will not do it, then it is so important that 
the Provincial Government should do it. As far as I understand the 
situation (I do not profess to be an expert in meteorology, I have just 
been forced to look into it a little), it is this: the Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment found that the observations which were being done at a large number 
of stations in Burma were hopelessly inaccurate and it was decided that 
all stations which provide data for the department must be carefully 
supervised from time to time; therefore, they limited the number of sta¬ 
tions, Work is being carried out at a limited number of stations, and 
the rest have been allowed to go into disuse. 

63846. You think it necessary that those stations which are under the 
Meteorological Department sliould be carefully supervised?—Yes. 

63847. It would be quite impossible for the Indian Meteorological 
Department to establish a huge number of sub-stations throughout India 
to obtain the verification, which you desire, of the figures at the main 
station. Is it not the business of the Provinces to set up these sub¬ 
stations which you are now asking for?—I have suggested that if it was 
not done by the Imperial Department it should be done by the Provinces. 
1 have, however, some idea that postmasters might be used in certain 
cases. I do not see why postmasters should not be given three months’ 
training and asked to take observations. They are accustomed to res¬ 
ponsible work to be done punctually at stated hours, and that is the 
main thing. 

63848. Do you know how our rainfall statistics are collected in 
England?—I imagine, through a great number of agencies. 

63849. The position is that there are only a small number of official 
stations, but there are a great number of non-official stations ?—Yes • there 
are a great number of non-official stations. 



63850. If you cannot get non-official observers in the Indian Provinces 
it must be the local administration that must step into tho breach; you 
cannot expect the Imperial Governmnet to do it?—Yes. 

63851, You express surprise that there is a paucity of literature on 
agriculture in India?—Yes, in the vernacular. 

63852. You have a very small number of literates among Indian agri¬ 
culturists, and a very small demand for reading matter?—The landowning 
class in India and Burma is very largely literate. You see, for a long 
time, the educated landowning classes in England wero taking no interest 
in agriculture, whilst the farming classes wero quite illiterate; but to¬ 
wards the end of the seventeenth century books began to be written on 
improved implements and methods of agriculture; and by the middle of 
the eighteenth century there was a considerable literature on agriculture 
in England, which appealed to and aroused tho interest of the landlord 
class, and many landlords had their own farms. 

The educated middle classes in England had very little to read in tho 
early eighteenth contury to which you refer; the educated Indian of to-day 
has got newspapers, he has not got to depend on the pamphlet writer. 

63853. Mr. Calvert: On this question of development, where a State is 
expending money which brings in a direct return, there is no difference 
of opinion; but what policy do you think should ho adopted by a State 
in raising funds for development which may not bring in a return?— 
Well, I think it should regard tho indirect return which may be obtained 
from tlie taxation of the increased wealth of the given area as quite 
equal, from the point of view of the State, to tho direct return from 
irrigation or railways. Therefore, I think that expenditure in excess of 
what might be considered to be good finance for tho purpose of the budget 
is thoroughly warranted when that expenditure is being devoted to 
measures of development which, assuming they are seriously planned, will 
bring in a handsome oeonomic return within ten or twenty years. So, I 
would say either an additional tax, or in certain cases oven loans, might 
be raised. 

63854. You have raised the question of loans. For intensive develop¬ 
ment in one district you are going to impose a tax on the posterity of 
Burma in the hope that posterity will be able to bear it. Your argument 
is, borrow two crores for intensive agricultural research, but no one knows 
that it is going to yield the result that you anticipate?—The figure you 
mentioned, I should consider as an unwarranted gamble in research. But 
a State must tako a certain amount of risk for the future benefit of tho 
country. I would say it would be justifiable to borrow two crores of 
rupees for acquiring experimental stations, demonstration stations and 
seed supply farms, for putting up the necessary buildings and for meeting 
all tlie incidental expenses, besides research. A certain amount might 
be spent, out of that loan money, on research. 

63855. Would you confine the expenditure front loan money to capital 
expenditure?—Where a definite co-ordinated policy bad been decided on, 
then somo of the cost of research, a little of what is ordinarily called 
recurring expenditure, might bo debited to loan money, because it would 
not be difficult to recover it provided the scheme has been properly con¬ 
ceived. 

63856. We have received evidence to the effect that people in Burma 
take rather an uneconomic view of life; is that your experience?—Yes; 
I think so. 

63857. Comparing the people you have met here with the people round 
Allahabad, would you say that there is a more serious view of life in 
India?—Yes; somewhat. I would attribute it to the fact that in Burma 
the tradition of making a livelihood very easily from agriculture still 
persists. It has not been necessary to be anything but an agriculturist 
in previous generations. You sowed your paddy, you transplanted it, and 
you got a crop; there was plenty of land available. An Indian in the 
crowded areas has been obliged, for generations, to consider and calculate 
very carefully, in order to make both ends meet. There is that difference. 

63858. Given a population where tho desire to accumulate wealth is 
not a powerful incentive‘to industry, do you not think that it would be 
disastrous to raise a loan for purposes of development ?—If you are having 
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Burma in mind, I would like to point out that, although the money incen¬ 
tive does not appear to operate with the ordinary cultivator at the present 
time, directly that cultivator is educated it does begin to operate. We 
see the Burmese people rapidly getting rich in many parts, directly they 
understand business methods, and one of the most important ways, if I 
might so put it, for teaching business methods would be the improve¬ 
ment of the teaching of arithmetic in the schools, which is extremely badly 
taught at present in this Province. 

63859. Dr. Hyder: Mr. Calvert’s conclusion would be true on the 
assumption that the character of the Bumran would remain a fixed 
quantity and never change?—That would bo so, 

63860. Mr. Calvert : Do you find that your Barman students accept the 
broad economic generalisations as based on actual observation, or do they 
simply take text-book maxims and learn them by heart?—They probably 
take them because I say them; hoth because they are in the book, and 
because the teacher says so. The general tendency of all students is to 
accept statements so given. 

63861. The Chairman: Do you think it really is so?—I think so, in 
the earlier stages; but I have to proceed later on to make them critical 
and unwilling to accept the statements without testing them themselves. 

63862. Mr. Calvert : Could they see the fallacy in the view, which we 
hear repeatedly expressed, that India should he self-contained in all her 
requirements, and at the same time have a mercantile marine?—I think 
that, after they have liud college teaching for a couple of years, they 
would certainly see the fallacy. You must remember that they come to 
me in the intermediate stage, in what practically should he the last class 
of the high school, with very indifferent knowledge of English and very 
poor knowledge of arithmetic, and the first thing that we have to do is 
to give them some information and coach them in commercial arithmetic, 
the elements of business, and so on. Purely descriptive work is done in 
the first year. 

63863. Dr. Hyder: You have been for some time in India?—Yes. T 
was for nearly nine years at Allahabad. 

63864. And you have been here for three or four years?—For over four 
years. 

63865. Have you given any thought to the co-operative movement in 
Burma?—I have naturally thought a good deal about it. I have ques¬ 
tioned officers of Government, and I have come to certain conclusions. 
They are not based on personal observation, but on general reasoning. 

63866. The co-operative movement has not developed in Burma. What 
are the causes for that?—In my opinion, it is because of the persistent 
treating of the cultivator as if he were not a man with ordinary desires. 
When you form a limited company, the shareholders come in with the 
expectation of ultimately getting some dividend. When the Co-operative 
Department started out forming co-operative societies and prevented the 
shareholders who were expecting to get some dividend from getting it, 
and furthermore neglected to take into -account the very important prin¬ 
ciple that they should he co-operative savings societies as wmlj as lending 
societies, it seemed to me that the movement was bound to fail, excepting 
if it had official pressure behind it, or an unlimited supply of funds to 
lend out. The original conception of co-operative societies, as I have 
always understood it, was that thev should he real co-operative savings 
societies, that the cultivators who have a little money to invest for the 
time being should put it into their own local society, and that when they 
wanted to borrow they should borrow from the local society the savings 
of their friends in the village. That is an intelligible principle which will 
naturally work, and it is. in my opinion, necessary that the societies in 
Burma should accept savings deposited by the villagers and, moreover, 
that the rules should be altered so that they should be allowed to pay out 
dividends after the reserve has reached a certain proportion of the capital 
of the society. In that case, I believe the villagers will begin to take a 
real interest in the societies and to work for their improvement, instead 
of feeling that the whole system is managed from outside and that they 
are dependent upon the district bank and the union control. 

63867. You are aware of the fact that roads do form a very important 
part in the economic development of Burma? Have you any comments 
to make in this connection ?—I am very glad to note that the development 



of roads is being pushed forward. My own view as to the alignment of 
roads has been that, of the money which was available, it would have been 
better perhaps to expend a much larger proportion upon making feeder 
roads to railways than upon making trunk roads. That is a very contro¬ 
versial question on which something can be said on both sides, and I 
notice that different policies have been followed in different parts of India 
in regard to this. 

63868. One advantage of feeder roads, I think, in your opinion, would 
be that they would help to open out the inland districts?—Exactly. I 
think anybody who has been about the rural districts of Burma soon after 
the paddy harvest, when the padd.y is ready to go to the station, and 
has seen the struggles which they have in getting the carts on to a road 
at long distances from the paddy fields, and the light weights which all 
the carts are able to carry, must see that it is absolutely essential that a 
network of village roads should be developed. No part of Burma can 
develop rightly until we have a regular system of roads, a regular net¬ 
work of village roads, and most of them require to be metalled in this 
scheme, because there is the very long and heavy monsoon. 

63869. You have been following the discussions in the legislatures in 
different Provinces of India?-—To some extent; what is published in the 
newspapers I read. 

63870. What is it that they discuss in these Provincial legislatures?— 
Education a good deal. 

63871. Do they ever discuss the co-operative movement p—Excepting 
Bombay, I cannot remember ever seeing much reference to it. 

63872. Do they give any thought to veterinary matters?—I do not think 
so. 

63873. They do not talk about milk yields and grazing lands?—The 
question of grazing lands is often raised, because the Forest Department 
is said to be invading the rights of the villagers. 

63874. Do they talk about rent and revenue matters?—Yes. 

63875. Bay, in the United Provinces?—Yes; the main question of 
course being the permanent fixation of the land revenue. 

63876. Do thoy talk about floods and bring resolutions urging action 
on the part of Government?—Yes, 

63877. Do they give any attention to crops?—Not a great amount, but 
a certain amount. I have seen a little of it. 

63878. I was wondering whether you had given uny attention to one 
aspect of the matter, which is very important from the economic point of 
view, namely, the Buddhist view of life on 4he economic progress of the 
country?—I do not profess to he able to speak on it with the authority of 
one who has lived a long period in the country and knows the language. 
My impression is that it has induced a somewhat fatalistic attitude. 

63879. Do you sec signs of any change in this outlook?—I see distinct 
signs of change, and I see very hopeful signs in the interest which people 
are beginning to take in local government. I was very much interested 
to hear, when I happened to be in Pyapon, that the evening before I 
arrived a public meeting had been held to consider what roads the Public 
Works Department should be requested to estimate for in their district. 
That seemed to me to show a little more initiative than 1 had been accustomed 
to in India. 

63880. The materialistic view of life in the West is also very recent, 
going back about two hundred years. I ask you to consider the bearing of 
the Galvinistic movement, tho Huguenot outlook and other movements in 
Europe, and correlate them with the teaching of the Bible and other 
matters?—I think it goes back a little further than that; you might say 
to the sixteenth century. There was an awakening of interest in business 
matters then, though it had not affected agriculture. 

63881. As regards the question of increase in productivity and rise in 
the standard of living and growth of numbers, it has been pointed out to 
us in India that it is no use making canals, constructing railways, and 
increasing the yields of crops because all this will be balanced by an 
increase in population. I ask you, what has been the result in the 
past? Take England or the Netherlands: When there was an increase 
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in the national income, say, about a hundred years ago, was there an 
increase in the population of England?—That happened at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century and that coincided with the development of 
industries and the application of power to all industries. 

63882. What we are asked to do is that we should jump over the 
experience of a hundred years by restriction of numbers? That will conie 
about by itself?—I think it will only come about if we have a policy of 
development of industries in the cities at the same time as the development 
of rural areas. .That is what people overlook. You see, the two were 
going on concurrently in England, There was the development of transport 
and of canals. This was very important. There were large mining opera¬ 
tions growing up in the coal fields. There was pottery manufacture and 
others besides the textiles. At the same time a great deal of attention was 
boing given to developing capitalistic agriculture; and the two are neces¬ 
sarily reciprocal. One cannot go far without the other. The cities 
need the buying power of the country; and of course the producers in the 
country need the buying power of the cities. 

63883. I am on a different point. My point is that when there was an 
increase in the command over material resources in the western capitalistic 
countries there was also, going on, a corresponding increase in population 
and after some time opinion changed?—Of course, in the early days of 
development, the tendency was for the population to overtake the growth 
of the additional command over economic resources. How far that was due 
to the Napoleonic wars or other causes it is very difficult to say; it is 
difficult to disentangle the causes. 

63884. Have you anything to suggest for improving agricultural statis¬ 
tics?—I am afraid that is a subject on which I can give no assistance at all. 
I do not say that I am hj' any means satisfied with the present statistics. 
It is a very expert matter and I would simply leave it to the Agricultural 
Department who know a great deal more about it. 

63885. Professor Gangulee : Would you express an opinion on the agri¬ 
cultural statistics that are now available from the Government of India? 
Are they reliable? Do you find them useful? Have you any suggestions 
to make?—No. I have made no special study of the question of agricultural 
statistics. I have accepted the criticisms that have been made, as they 
appeared to me to be very reasonable. It is a branch of activity which 
needs a great deal of attention, in which you can get perfection only by 
continuous perseverance. 

63886. You agree that reliable statistics are very important for economic 
studies P—It is important for business people, as well for the economist and 
the statesman, that we should have reliable statistics. 

63887. In the Rangoon University I understand you have a course of 
study which includes rural and agricultural economics, both in the Inter¬ 
mediate and in the B.A.?—Yes, 

63888. Are these compulsory or optional ?—Compulsory. It is the 

ordinary course which all the students take. 

63889. When was it introduced ?—In 1924. There was nobody here in 
the Chair before myself. 

63890. Do you find that the students take an interest in rural economics? 

.—Yes, but .1 am surprised to find how very little they know about the 
subject, even those whose homes are in rural towns, small towns like Prome 
for instance. They never seem to go out into the villages. They remain 
in the small town all their lives. 

63891. In teaching rural economies, do you depend on any text-book P— 
Yes. I have mentioned three books. 

63892. Those are of a very elementary natureP—In the lectures we supple- 
ment them very considerably, I do not in the least adhere to the book, 

63893. Do you collect agricultural data relating to rural economics in 
order to explain a certain position that you want to explain?—I am afraid 
that has proved beyond our capacity. I have now and then collected some 
data as the result of an excursion I have made, and I have always arranged 
to take the students out into the country. 

63894 I find that our students are taught economics which are quite 
unrelated to the realities of life. They know absolutely nothing about the 
facts of rural life and their knowledge is confined to the text-books P— 
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That is the trouble. That is why I take them out into the country, when¬ 
ever I can. This is very important as it affords a good foundation, but it 
is not much. 

63895. Have the students whom you have turned out from the University 
of Rangoon with an adequate knowledge, I take it, of rural economics, 
initiated any inquiry themselves?—No. You must remember that they are 
all Intermediate students whom we have turned out. The first students who 
will have been right through the course will he taking their degree exami¬ 
nation next. March. • 

63896. Are you familiar- with the Board of Economic Inquiry in the 
Punjab?—I know some of its publications, 

63897. l)o you think that a step in that direction could profitably he 
taken by the Rangoon University?—I think that if the Government were 
desirous of forming such a Board, tiro University staff would be willing 
to co-operate. It is only in the present session that we have had rvhat 
wo may call an adequate staff for economics in the University. Now I have 
two lecturers and a third temporary lecturer. 

63898. You regret very much that there is no agricultural station in 
the immediate vicinity of Rangoon. Ts there not an agricultural station 
within a radius of twenty or twenty-five miles?—There are two, I think, 
but they are not easily accessible. The Hmawbi farm is beyond our reach. 
What we should like to sec is a station within six or eight miles of Ran¬ 
goon on the railway lino, as having to go hv water is always a very slow 
process. In that case we could take students out at least four or five 
times during the session. We could take them out every month to see 
the progress of things. We can only visit Hmawbi once a year. That 
does not give you an idea of what is going on. 

63899. You attach a great deal of importance to agricultural engineer¬ 
ing?—Yes, I do, 

63900. What aspect of agricultural engineering would you like to empha¬ 
size?—Implements, drainage, irrigation by pumping, such questions as the 
threshing of the paddy and proper storage, and bringing it into market— 
all these things, I think, are really better tackled by engineers. When I 
speak of implements, 1 am thinking of both animal-drawn and power 
ploughs. I think it is very necessary to pursue development in both direc¬ 
tions. I think there is a great field for power-driven machinery in Lower 
Burma. I understand that in French Cochin China there has been a very 
considerable development of the use of tractors for paddy cultivation. 

63901. Have you ever tried to work out the economics of the employ¬ 
ment of farm machinery under the existing conditions?—No. I have not. 
I can give you some theoretical suggestions on the subject but I have not 
gone into the question of costs. I did try to get the costs of ploughing 
by thoir tractors in Burma, from Ford Motors, Limited. They said they 
did not experiment with them themselves. They made demonstrations to 
the landowners and largo cultivators and usually that was sufficient to sell 
the machine without going into the question of costs. I should like to 
make this point in connection with the growing use of the tractor: It is 
a labour-saving appliance and the tendency therefore will he to reduce the 
demand for labour in the rural areas. It must have that ultimate tendency, 
as has been the case in all Western countries. But of course the use of 
tractors cannot go far solely for ploughing. You must have a whole series 
of machines to do all the operations required. If you want to get rid 
of animals in one stage it is not economical unless you can get rid of them 
in all stages. 

63902. You suggest an expansion of the activities of the Agricultural 
Department and you desire to have a large number of European experts 

in all branches; you also suggest that Burnian officers should he trained 

for demonstration and other work. Do you find, among the students, a 
sincere desire to take to agricultural studies?—There is no desire at all; 
or at least it is very small. Tt is one of the internal difficulties of our 
University that students who come to mo are entirely arts students. Those 
who have had any leaning towards technical and practical things take 
science courses and T have nothing to do with them, so that I have had 
to look at this teaching solely from the propaganda point of view, to 

create an interest among the future educated classes of Burma in the 

progress of agriculture. We are still only in the beginning stage. It is 
only about two or three years ago that we started this work, 
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63903. In the additional note that you submitted to us, you suggest 
the formation of an Imperial Agricultural Association. Have you thought 
out the details of that?—I am glad you have raised that point, because I 
do think that this would tie an important means of general propaganda 
and of giving a prestige to discussions on agricultural matters, 1 did, 
as a matter of fact, draw up a rough outline of a scheme for an Imperial 
Agricultural Association early in 1925 and I circulated it to a number of 
friends. It was dropped simply because of the appointment of this Com¬ 
mission. I have got a copy of the scheme here. (Document handed in.*) 

My idea of the Association was that it should be semi-official, in the sense 

that the Red Cross Society is, in India, and that it should receive some 

grant from the Government, although the actual working in the Provinces 
would be voluntary. 


63904. Then, why do you call it Imperial? Why not aim at provincial 
agricultural associations?—Been use, just as the Red Cross is organised from 
the centre, here too, it would be better if the stimulus came from the 
centre. The people in the Government of India could stir up the Provinces. 

03905. Are you familiar with the Board of Agriculture’s activities 
in India P—Certainly; I attended one of the conferences some years ago. 

63906, In what way would this Imperial Agricultural Association differ 
from the Board of Agriculture?—It would differ very much from the Board 
of Agriculture. This would bo a propagandist association mainly. The 
Board of Agriculture should become more and more a meeting of experts; 
in fact, it is already a meeting of experts. 

63907. We are told that adult education in the rural areas is very much 
needed in this Province. Do you find any signs, amongst your students 
in the University, of initiative in that direction?—I have not the slightest 
idea of that. 

63908, Do you think that the export cess on rice affects the producer 
in any way ?—I should say that the larger part of the incidence of the tax 
is on tho producer; not tlic whole necessarily, but the larger part of it. 
Still, it is not a very heavy tax. 

63909, So you think it affects the producer?—He does get a slightly 
lower price on tho average, I should say, for his produce. In general I 
subscribe to the principle that an export tax should only be placed on 
agricultural produce for tho purpose of providing funds to promote that 
particular branch of industry. 

63910. Mr. Kamat: To take up this last point with regard to the export 
cess on rice; although a large part of it may fall, so far as incidence is 
concerned, on the producer, is it, in actual practice at the present moment, 
discouraging the cultivation of rice to a material extent F It is not dis¬ 
couraging it, except that there might be a few thousand acres moro culti¬ 
vated it there were no export duty. That is the extent of the discouragement. 

63911. Theoretically, yes; but in actual practice is it really substantial? 
_j should say, it is impossible to obtain the data to see what is happen¬ 
ing in actual practice. 

63912, You spoke, a few minutes ago, about industrial development. 
Side by side with agricultural development do you think that industrial 
development is being sufficiently assisted by Government? Under modeui 
conditions I think it is: I have no special recommendation to make m that 
direction excepting development of agencies for technical education, which 
is very important, 

63913. In that direction you do think that something more could be 
done?—Yes, I think so, in all the Provinces of India, and particularly in 
Burma. 


63914. If that is so, are there sufficient scholarships, or such like aids 
oh the part of Government, to send students abroad for their technica 
courses?—Yes, I think so; it is only a very exceptional student who can 
benefit by these foreign scholarships, I think. The tendency, at any rate 
in Burma, has been that we have not had a sufficient number of students 
who have really been of tho requisite standard as to qualities both ot 
intellect and character to be of use to the country afterwards in that way. 
I would like to see more money spent on technical education within the 
country, rather than on additional scholarships for going to foreign 
countries. _. 


Vyle Appendix on page 277. 
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83915. At present, the proportion of people living on agriculture is 
said to be somewhere about seventy per cent of the population. In your 
opinion, would it be desirable to divert some portion of this into manufac¬ 
turing concerns?—Yes, I think so, provided the authorities will keep the 
towns in a more sanitary condition, otherwise the population who migrate 
to the towns simply die off when the town is so insanitary, as, for example, 
Bombay and Rangoon are. 

63916. Subject to tho condition that the amenities of town life are kept 
up to the mark, on economic grounds would you object to a certain propor¬ 
tion leaving the land and taking to a manufacturing occupation?—No; 
1 should welcome it. 1 think that the standard of living, among the 
cultivators, is very largely determined by the standard of living of workers 
in the cities, particularly the industrial workers. That is always so in the 
West, and it is becoming evident that it is so in India as well. The 
more we can increase the welfare, the real wages of the industrial workers 
in tile cities, the more does that operate to raise the standard of living 
in the rural areas, because the people are attracted away. Labour is not 
so abundant and, moreover, those who migrate from the villages to the 
towns and come buck again have learned a now way of life. I wish I 
could say it was a better way, but it ought to be a better way. But they 
do tend to set a higher standard of living. 

63917. We are often told that, temperamentally, the Burman and the 
Indian have not the desire to improve their standard of living?—That is 
not true of tho Burman. My observation is that the Burman lias not only 
every desire to maintain his standard of living but that'directly he becomes 
educated he wants to improve it. 

63918. What is your observation about the Indians?—1 think the very 
poor Indians in the congested districts have had all the ambition, if they 
ever had any, crushed out of them. For myself, 1 think that the poorest 
Indian has no ambition at present. 

63919. Is that because the Indian has not the opportunities of seeing 
around him other people who livo up to a decent standard of life and he 
himself does not know how to spend liis money, even though he may have 
improved his purchasing power?—Yes, very largely so; at the same time, 
also, the feeling is still very largely prevalent in India amongst the culti¬ 
vating classes that if they do make an effort to livo better, display a 
little bit of ostentation in better clothes, more brass vessels and so forth, 
that would simply bo taken as proof that they had more resources, and 
somebody, either the moneylender or the landlord or the tax-collector, would 
take that money. 

63920. Have you observed in India that men of the middle classes going 
to England and seeing how the middle classes in England live (their houses, 
their clothes, furniture and surroundings), come back to India and make 
an attempt to live in the same style?—Yes, I think they do tend, on the 
whole, to aim at a higher standard. 

63921. In the case of the poorer classes, if they had had the same oppor¬ 
tunities to see things for themselves in towns, would not the desire to live 
better be created in them as well?—Yes. Of course that knowledge is 
being given by improving communications. The two great agents for rais¬ 
ing the standard of living are education and travel, and directly people are 
able to go by motor bus from their town to the nearest railway town 
and then travel by train to Benares or anywhere else, they see things for 
themselves and their outlook is greatly widened. 

63922. It comes to this, therefore, that there is a desire for a higher 
standard of living, but there is not the knowledge and understanding of 
how to live better?—I do not altogether agree with you there. I think 
the desire is aroused by the fact of travel. They will start going, out of 
pure curiosity, to other places; then they begin to get interested in the 
ways of the people they see in those other places, and this begins to open 
their eyes to the fact that they could live in a different way. 

63923. V Ba Clio: With regard to the cess on exports from Burma, you 
think the amount realised on that should be spent for the improvement of 
that particular commodity?—Yes, I should certainly like to see the whole 
of the export cess on rice from Burma applied to the improvement of 
agriculture in Burma, 
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03924. Do you know that the export cess on rice ami oils has been 
taken away by tho Government of India?—Yes; I know that it has been 
appropriated to Centrul Revenues. 

63925. And that Burma has no share of it directly?— Yes. 

63926. In connection with that a great deal of discussion has taken 
place both inside and outside the legislature for the last three or four 
years?—Yes. 

63927. The. Chairman.: Do you favour special taxes for particular purposes 
or do you believe, in the main, that sound policy lies in depending on your 
general revenues?--1 think that, in the earlier stages of the development of 
a country, special taxes for particular purposes are very useful. You then 
have a definitely assigned amount; and it is possiblo to estimate, with a 
certain degree of accuracy, what the proceeds will he, and a definite programme 
of expenditure for a number of years can thus he outlined. Furthermore, 
1 think it has some benefit in rousing the interest of the people in that 
particular subject. 

63928. It makes a certain appeal to tho imagination?—Yes, that is so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till T p.vt. on Wednesday, the Oth 
November 1927, at Mandalay. 


APPENDIX. 

Proposed Imperial Agricultural Association. 

Ofjicehn. 

Ration : His Excellency the Viceroy (to bo approached). 

President: 

Vieo-Presidents: (About twelve persons of prominence who have interested 
themselves in Indian agriculture.) 

Honorary Treasurer: 

Honorary vSecretary: 

Organising Secretary ^salaried) : 

Provincial Honorary Secretaries : 

Council. 

Between thirty and thirty-five persons, in addition to nil the officers, 
chosen so as to represent all Provinces. 

Executive Committee. 

Seven persons, ablo to meet at Dolhi, or elsewhere, like Lucknow or 
iNagpur, four times yearly. 

Special Committees. 

Special Committees should be appointed for (1) agricultural shows, (2) 
propaganda literature, (3) co-ordination with other agencies, (4) demonstra¬ 
tion work in selected places, and for other purposes. 

Objects .—The main object of the association would ho to arouse an interest 
in tho improvement of agriculture amongst all classes of tho people. The 
very important principle needs to be recognised that fashions and new ideas 
generally filter downwards from tho intellectual and wealthy classes. What 
the townspeople talk about is diffused by stages to the landed gentry, to 
officials of tho districts, and ultimately to the cultivators. Hence it is 
desirable to carry on propaganda in the towns to convince every one of the 
immense importance of tho improvement of agriculture for the welfare and 
prosperity of India. The association would also help to create a public 
opinion in favour of larger expenditure on the agricultural departments of 
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tile several Provinces, with a view to a great expansion of their staff and 
activities. It would in no sense be a rival to the Government organisa¬ 
tion; but would supplement it, and make its usefulness better known to the 
people. At the same time the association would be perfectly independent, 
and its executive committee would not remain silent if criticism appeared, 
on inquiry, to be called for. 

Methods .—The three principal ways of educating the public on agricul¬ 
tural questions would bo (1) by publishing a journal in English and one or 
more journals in vernacular, and pamphlets and leaflets in the principal 
languages; (2) by employing popular lecturers on agricultural subjects to 
tour the country towns, and villages perhaps in certain areas; (3) by organis¬ 
ing peripatotic agricultural exhibitions to be combined with shows of 
local produce and stock, a liberal list of prizes being offered. Another method 
of propaganda might be tried, which has been used successfully in certain 
countries, namely, to issue, and post up in the villages, coloured posters 
designed to impress simple-minded people; the big crop from selected seed 
shown alongside the picture of the poor crop from ordinary seed; a family 
fat and prosperous alongside a group of lean and worried parents with 
starving children, showing the result of following the seven rules of im¬ 
proved cultivation. 

The committee of co-ordination would take care that the work was carried 
on in useful relation with the Agricultural Department, with missionary 
and other institutions for agricultural education, and with the co-operative 
movement. 

Subscription .—It may he suggested that the minimum annual subscrip¬ 
tion should he Rs. 10 for which the member would he entitled to receive 
one of the journals issued by the association, and all its leaflets. It may 
he suggested that the association might do well to make a bulk subscription 
to the Agricultural Journal of India, and distribute it to somo or all of 
its members, without any charge beyond the subscription. The associa¬ 
tion might, however, find it desirable to issue a popular monthly journal 
devoted to propaganda iu favour of improved agriculture, and which might 
summarise from time to time the results obtained by the agricultural 
departments of the Provinces, and give all news about progress. 

Initiation .—It would be necessary in the first place to find out whether 
a large body of people would support the idea of forming such an associa¬ 
tion under high auspices. 
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Wednesday, November 9th, 1927, 
MANDALAY. 


Present : 


The Marquess op Linlithgow, D.L. (Chairman). 


Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., C.B. 
Sir James MaoKenna, Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
ltaja Sri Krishna Chandra Gajadati 
Nahayana JJeo of Parlakimedi. 


Professor N. Gangulee. 
Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


U Ba Cho. 


(Co-opted Member.) 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


(Joint Secretaries.) 


Mr. J. CHAKLTON, M.So., F.I.C., I.A.S., Principal, 
Agricultural College, Mandalay. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research. — (a) The fact that the Agricultural Chemist, 
Burma, is responsible for teaching and research and routine work effectually 
prevents his leaving Mandalay and so becoming really conversant with 
agricultural problems in various parts of the Province. From mid-June to 
the end of March he is occupied in delivering lectures on agricultural 
chemistry, which none of his staff is as yet capable of doing. 

As soon as assistants capable of delivering lectures on chemistry in all 
branches taught are available, it should be recognised and laid down that 
the Agricultural Chemist, Burma, shall be free to tour to make himself 
familiar with problems ill the country. 


An allotment of Rs. 2,000 at least should be available yearly for travel¬ 
ling allowance in the budget of the Agricultural Chemist, Burma. 

(c) The insect, fungus and bacteriological enemies of water-hyacinth 
(be-da-bin) might be fully investigated. Chemical sprays have been fairly 
fully investigated, confirming the fact that only arsenical sprays are likely 
to he useful. Chemical spraying is merely a moans of mitigation of the 
nuisance and will never get rid of the plant totally. 


The absence of a proper insectary in Mandalay might prove trouble¬ 
some for work with insect pests. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education. —( ii) Yes. An increasing num¬ 
ber of students are offering agriculture as an optional subject in the High 
School Final examination. This year 518 offered agriculture and it is only 
about four years sinco the subject was introduced. A means of disseminating 
a wider knowledge of agriculture is therefore available, but unfortunately, 
perusal of the papers shows definite evidence of either little teaching of the 
subject or none at all. In the larger schools such as the Government high 
schools, graduates of the Agricultural College and Research Institute, Man¬ 
dalay, might later on he introduced as assistant masters similar in grade 
to members of the Educational Service, the diploma of the Agricultural 
College and Research Institute, Mandalay, being held .equivalent to the 
ordinary B.A. and B.Sc. of the Rangoon University as a qualification. Rates 
of pay should be identical and recruits should be taken on only to fill 
existing vacancies. Hence no financial re-adjustment should be necessary. 
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(iv) This applies only to the Agricultural College and Research Insti¬ 
tute, Mandalay. Applications for entry to this college are comparatively 
few although stipends of Rs. 50 per mensem are offered. The reason for 
this is that better prospects are offered in services other than the Agricultural 
Service though there is but little difference in the qualifications demanded, 
added to which there is the fairly arduous nature of the duties involved in 
service with the Agricultural Department and the lack of awza (power or 
authority.) 

(v) To get into Government service. In many cases a real liking for 
agriculture is not in evidence although of course there are exceptions. 

(in) No actual figures are available. Many studonts are sons of small 
landowners, Government servants and small traders, comparatively few being 
sons of cultivators who have usually not the means to enable their sons to 
pass the High School Final examination and so qualify for admission to 
the Agricultural College and Research Institute. 

Question 10.— Feetii.isf.us. —(a) There is very little prospect of greater 
use being made of artificials at present prices although ammo-phos has 
proved profitable, both in Lower Burma and in Mandalay. All others are 
uneconomic at present or barely repay extra cost. 

(b) , (e) ds (d) do not arise. 

(c) No. It is doubtful if sufficient investigation will ever be possible 
apart from crop increases due to manuring. The knowledge of secondary 
changes in the soil as a result of manuring is exceedingly important and 
such results for paddy and tropical crops are very meagre. It is from 
permanent manurial plots that such results will have to be obtained and in 
Burma these have only comparatively recently been laid down, except certain 
permanent plots designed purely as yield tests. 

The general shortage of nitrogen and, in many districts, of pliosphato 
also, have been clearly demonstrated. Ammonium sulphate and superphos¬ 
phate have proved the only useful sources of nitrogen and phosphate for 
paddy, although ammo-phos is really similar in ^constitution to the 
above. For wet lands nitrates are useless; ground hone flour may possibly 
he of some use in the sour paddy soil of Lower Burma. Potash is rarely, 
if ever, necessary for paddy. TTrea is being investigated hut pot experiments 
so far do not give much hope for useful results. 

Sufficient tests with cyanamide and basic slag have not been made to 
speak with certainty of their efficacy. 

APPENDIX. 

Note on the Agricultural College, Mandalay. 


Results showing applications for entry, etc., are given in the following 
table : — 


—_ 

Number of 
applications. 

Attended 

Selection 

Board. 

Awarded 
| stipend. 

Non-sti- ! 

pendiary 

students’. 

; Resigned, 

| 

1924 ,. 

121 

Ill 

24 



1926 .. 

36 

26 

19 


2 

1926 .. 

39 

27 

21 (including 

2 Shan 
students). 

1 


1927 

42 (11 non- 
stipendiary). 

28 (2 non¬ 
stipendiary). 

20 


3 


Failure to pass compulsory examinations, with 40 per cent aggregate, 
results in withdrawal of stipends. Certain students who have lost stipends 
on this account have continued studies at their own expense after passing 
compulsory re-examinations, 
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Eleven students who entered the college in 1924 have successfully passed 
the diploma examination in March 1927 and are now stationed at farms in 
various circles. The remaining thirteen students lost their stipends after 
one or two years in the college. 

The number of students in the college at present is as follows : — 


—. 

Stipendiary. ! 

j Son-stipendiary. 

Total. 

1st year . . 
Sind year .. 

.. 

.. 

17 

12 

i 2 

17 

14 

3rd year .. 

.. 

.. 

6 

3 

9 



Total ., 

36 

6 

10 


The college is therefore not attracting enough students to keep it filled 
with a good type of student. There are several reasons for this— 

(1) At the present moment there are splendid opportunities in Burma 
for students to enter the faculties of forestry, engineering, medicine, 
etc., in the Rangoon University, in addition to vacancies in the Burma 
Civil Service, including the co-operative branch of the latter. In other 
words, the young Burmese student who has passed the High School Final 
at present is confronted with exceptional opportunities. The standing of 
the Agricultural Department is not such as would attract promising Burmese 
students if vacancies in other services are available. 

(2) The diploma of tho Agricultural College and Research Institute only 
qualifies for employment in tho Agricultural Department and is quite useless 
as a qualification for any other service. Affiliation is desirable to give status 
to the college. A few prospective candidates have in the past withdrawn 
their applications for entry m this co'lege when they found that this college 
does not give a university degree. Of the number who do not apply at all 
for the same roason no figures can bo obtained. 

(3) The smallness of tho cadre of the Agricultural Department, in my 
opinion, accounts more than anything else for the reluctance of young Bur- 
mans to join the college. With only about 98 Senior Agricultural Assistants 
and 19 provincial posts sanctioned, the college as a teaching institution has 
a very limited scope. Students enter only with a view to getting into 
Government service at present. 

Affiliation .—The 1926 Burma Agricultural Department Memorandum * gives 
certain details on this subject. 

The University agreed to affiliation in 1924, i.e., before the college was 
actually opened, on certain terms. These terms were all complied with 
except one, viz., the institution of three professorial chairs in major subjects 
—agriculture, agricultural botany and agricultural chemistry. An annual 
charge of Rs. 10,800 would have been caused by founding such chairs. 
Possibly other reasons for not pushing affiliation existed at this time but, if 
so, I am not aware of them. At any rate in August 1924 the Ministry of 
Agriculture decided to postpone consideration of the matter for a year. 

In the first half of 1925 an attempt was made to convert the four years’ 
course for High School Finalists into a three years’ course leading to a 
degree in agriculture, entrants for the course to possess the Intermediate 
Science or Intermediate Arts in suitable subjects, the aim being to reduce 
the amount of teaching and to render more time available for research. 
This scheme had no possibility of success for the following reasons : — 

(1) There are not available sufficient Intermediate Science or Inter¬ 
mediate Arts students in Burma to fill the Agricultural Coliege, i.e., there 
are not sufficient numbers of such men at a loose end, the majority desiring 
to proceed to the complete degree stage. 

(2) The total length of time necessary to obtain the B.Sc. degree in 
agriculture would have been five years under such a scheme. 

(3) There is no real necessity to spend five years in obtaining the 
B.Sc. in agriculture. 


36 


Not reprintod. 
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Only about four suitably qualified men applied for entry in 1925 under 
the above scheme' so sanction was obtained to run a three-year course for 
a diploma only. This course is now being pursued. 

On return from leave in November 1925 I suggested that affiliation under 
the following scheme might be possible : — 

(1) Tho course for the B.Sc. degree in agriculture should last for four 
years only. 

(2) The first two years should be spent either in the Intermediate 
College, Mandalay, or other affiliated college of the Rangoon University 
taking the following subjects—English, Burmese, chemistry, physics and 
possibly mathematics. 

.(3) Such students would be stipendiary students of the Agricultural 
College and Research Institute, Mandalay, but would be entirely under 
University control until they passed the intermediate Science. Failure to 
pass compulsory examinations would, of course, entail forfeiture of stipends. 
Further, a few private students taking the right subjects might be found 
willing to join the Agricultural College and Research Institute, Mandalay, 
for the subsequent purely agricultural course. This would help to reduce 
wastage, which is normally high, fifty to sixty per cent. 

(4) Passed Intermediate Science students would enter the Agricultural 
College and Research Institute, Mandalay, for a two-year course in agricul¬ 
ture proper, i.e., agriculture, agricultural botany, agricultural chemistry, 
entomology and mycology. I find that in two years, with such a course, 
students would be able to devote more time to these subjects than they do 
at present in the three-year diploma course. 

The scheme has never come up officially before the University authorities 
becauso it has boen pointed out by the Principal, University College, that 
he would strongly oppose the scheme as ho considers that stipends of Rs. 50 
per mensem should not he given to High School Finalists. The University 
did not object to this in 1924 and it is not clear why it should do so now. 
It is stated that agricultural students will be able to compete for posts in 
other services with students who have paid their own educational expenses. 
This is not the case, for successful students are bound down by legal agree¬ 
ment to serve for three years in the Agricultural Department, whereas 
unsuccessful students are required to pay back stipends in certain cases. 
The most important point is that stipends of Rs. 50 are not attracting 
sufficient numbers of students. This department will be glad to reduce sti¬ 
pends as soon as the flow of applicants materially improves. 

The Agricultural Department is quite ready to consider unification of 
stipends when all departments can agree. 

Tho weakness of any scheme affecting the Agricultural College and 
Research Institute educational course at present is the uncertainty as to 
the future of the college when tho cadre is filled. 

Cost of teaching course in the Agricultural College and Research Insti¬ 
tute, Mandalay. —It is not possible to give really accurate figures, inasmuch 
as stores and apparatus used for research and teaching are not entered up 
separately. One store-keeper for each section could probably not do this. 
Further, the costs for teaching, given below, comprise capital expenditure 
on the library and furniture of the college, whereas these should be partly 
debitable against research. The pay of the Indian Agricultural Service staff 
is not included except the allowance of the Principal, Agricultural College:—• 

RS. 

1923- 24 . Nil. 

1924- 25 73,823 

1925- 26 68,679 

1926- 27 82,606 

1927- 28 50,100 

Part of the budget headings are not distributed in 1927-28. Hence add 
Rs. 18,000 for teaching staff and peons and Rs, 14,000 for the Principal's 
establishment. A total allotment of about Rs. 82,100 for 1927-28 is, 
therefore, budgeted for. 

Purchase of furniture was completed by 1926 but no budget for purchase 
of library books for 1927-28 is included in the above figures, 
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tt is evident that this Province is spending less than Rs. 1,00,000 per 
annum in agricultural education in the Agricultural College and Research 
Institute, Mandalay, even if, say, twenty-live per cent of the pay of Indian 
Agricultural Service officers is debited against agricultural education. 

Staff of the college .—Details are given in the prospectus. 


Oral Evidence. 

63029. The Chairman: Mr. Charlton, you are Principal of the Agricul¬ 
tural College, Mandalay?—Yes. 

63930. That is the only agricultural college in Burma P—Yes. 

63931. Would you give the Commission, quite shortly, an account of your 
own training and past appointments?—I took my science degree in the 
Manchester University with Honours in Chemistry; then came the War, 
during which I was three years overseas; immediately afterwards 1 was 
appointed to this college, and I have been here since, that is to say, approxi¬ 
mately seven years. In the first place, I was appointed Agricultural Chemist, 
and three years later I was appointed Principal in addition to my other 
duties. 

63932. Apart from your duties as Principal, you are also working as 
Agricultural Chemist?-—That is so. 

63933. I understand that you are anxious to be placed in a position in 
which you can tour rather more freely than is at present possible; is that 
so?—Yes; I consider that at the present moment I am no.t able to tour 
enough to get an adequate knowledge of the agriculture of the country, and 
as Agricultural Chemist one must be thoroughly familiar with local problems: 
it ought to he said, too, that at the moment I am acting as Agricultural 
Engineer, and that of course prevents me from touring. 

63934. How far do you think a considerable amount of touring would be 
compatible with the discharge of your duties as Principal?—It would be 
exceedingly difficult to tour much while acting as Principal, and I should 
say a hundred days a year is the maximum 1 could do, without interfering 
with my work as Principal; that is to say, I should largely have to tour 
during the period between the end of March and the middle of June, when 
the college is shut down. 

63935. You give us a very full account of the history of the college parti¬ 
cularly attaching to getting the right typo of student in sufficient numbers; 

I should like to know whether the situation is improving?—According to 
numbers it has slightly improved, and the type of students we have got 
this year in June is better than in any previous year. But so far as I can 
see, in about four years’ time all our cadre will be completely filled up, and 
I do not know what we can do after that regarding teaching here. 

63936. Will your cadre be a young cadre when it is filled up, taking it 
as a whole?—Yes. 

63937. So that the number of posts falling vacant year by year will be 
very small?—Very small indeed. 

63938. Have you had through your college any boys who went back to 
their farms?—Not one. 

63939. Taking the average student trained in this college, what grade of 
post do you regard him as fitted for when he leaves the college?—For the 
Subordinate Agricultural Service; that is actually the one he is appointed 
to; the pay is Rs. 150 (on probation for two years) rising by Rs. 7-8-0 to 
Rs. 220; then there is an efficiency bar, and a subsequently rise to Rs. 300 
by increments of Rs. 10 per annum. 

63940. Now you have, superimposed on your existing difficulties, the pros¬ 
pect of having to find men for the Superior Provincial Agricultural 
Service?—I have no real knowledge of that; that is still in the melting 
pot as far as I am aware at the moment. 

63941. Amongst the reasons that you give for the unpopularity of the 
Agricultural Service amongst Bm-mans, you mention the absence of pelf 
and power; is that what you moan by awza't —It is a bad translation. 

63942. What is a better translation ?—Kudos gives the meaning better. 
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03948. You are under au obligation to students who obtain diplomas to 
give them posts in your department?—Yes. 

63944. And they, in their turn, are under an obligation to place then- 
services at your disposal?—They are compelled to do so by a legal bond. 

63945. How old are they when they leave the college?—From twenty-one 
to twenty-four. 

63946. Do you contemplate raising the qualifications for admission to the 
college in the near future?—On the whole, I do not think that is advisable 
in the immediate future. I have given a note of my scheme. 

63947. You mention there the Intermediate Arts or Intermediate Science 
examination?—When we take entrants possessing the High School Final 
examination qualification, it will be a four years’ course, two years of which 
will be spent either in the Intermediate College here or in Rangoon, and 
during that course they would do a training which, strictly speaking, is not 
agricultural. 

63948. Does the distance which separates this place from Rangoon offer 
some obstacle to the complete co-ordination between the two institutions 
which one would look forward to in the future?—We have an Intermediate 
College here which is part of the University, and there ought to be no 
difficulty, therefore, in having co-ordination and eontaet. On the other 
hand, up to the present there has been no co-ordination at all between the 
Rangoon University and this college. 

63949. Does the University carry out any scientific work here?—No. 

63950. What part of the University is here?—An Intermediate College. 

63951. And nothing else?—Nothing else. 

63952. Where do most of your students come from?—Lower Burma. 

63953. From the rural districts or the towns?—I have not actually gone 
into those figures. 

63954. Are many of them sons of cultivators?-—Very few indeed. 

63955. Would you like to see the University taking a more active interest 
in matters touching the welfare of the countryside?—I think there is much 
to be said on both sides concerning that, whether the University should 
take up applied work or confine itself to purely theoretical work; I am not 
quite decided in my owu mind whether the University should interfere in 
applied work. 

63950. Are you familiar with the missionary school at Pyinmana?—I 
know it, and I have visited it on perhaps three or four occasions. 

63957. Do you know how the school stands in the public estimation?— 
It is an American Baptist Mission school started as an experiment. It is 
still in its early stages. It was established, I think, four years ago, and 
it is only fair to wait longer before giving au opinion as to what it is 
worth. 

63958. I think the only comment you make about the equipment here 
is the absence of an insectary P—Yes. 

63959. Are there any other points you would like to mention? -I think 
the equipment is really excellent. 

63960. in answer to Question 10 (a) on fertilisers, you say “ There is 
very little prospect of greater use being made of artificials at present 
pricos although ammo-phos has proved profitable, both in Lower Burma 
and in Mandalay.” Has it proved profitable by a considerable net margin? 
—Yes. 

63961. Do you think there is a future before ammo-phos?—Yes, pro¬ 
vided that the price relatively with the price of paddy is low. 

63962. Is any commercial firm advertising and pushing the sale of ammo- 
phos?—Not in this country. 

63963. Is it your view that further research on fertilisers is advisable?— 
I think so. For instance, at the present time, I am experimenting with 
urea which ought to be a really splendid fertiliser, and I find it is not so 
efficient for paddy as sulphate of ammonia, though one would expect that 
it would be, I am now sotting out to find the reason for that. 
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63964, Do you consider that, when a research worker has to do a 
certain amount of teaching, the mutual reaction as between teaching and 
research is valuable?—Not with teaching to the standard to which we do 
here, 

63965. The teaching is not high enough?—It is too elementary. 

63966. Are your college students well up in chemistry ?—Very few of 
them are; perhaps one in ten is, not more. 

63967. They do not take naturally to it?—No. 

63968. Are they weak in any particular subject?—They are weak in 
English in particular. 

63969. How about arithmetic?—It is fairly good, on the whole. 

63970. Sir Thomas Middleton: When the college was first designed, 
what class of students had you mainly in mind: diploma students or 
students who would prepare lor a degree?—Diploma students. 

63971. Was it a three years' course that was contemplated ?—A four years’ 
course. 

63972. These students were to come to you after passing the School Final 
examination ?—Yes. 

63973. The position in which you find yourself at present appears to be 
very much the same as that in which the Poona college was some thirty- 
years ago?—Very much the same, I think. 

63974. There was, then, a demand for engineering and other students, 
and the prospects in the other services seemed much better than those of 
agricultural students. The University of Bombay wouid not otter a degree; 
there was only a diploma, and the number of students was very small?—Yes. 

63975. That state of affairs lasted in Western India for fourteen or 
fifteen years?—Yes. 

63976. How long, do you think, is it going to hamper you in Burma?— 
Unless the cadre of the department increases considerably in the next four 
years, it will mean the end of the collego as regards teaching. Alter¬ 
natively, our students would have to be accepted in certain other 
departments of Government. 

63977. But the cadre of your department, so far as my memory goes, 
is not very much less than the Bombay cadre, and certainly much larger 
than the Bombay cadre was when the Poona collego began to grow rapidly 
in numbers?—Assuming that all the students who are in the college at 
present will qualify, we shall have only about three Provincial Service 
posts and four Subordinate Agricultural Service posts vacant at the end 
of that time. 

63978. Is it your view that the Burman student would not come to the 
college unless there was a certainty of employment?—Why should he? He 
can get equally good terms in other departments, or better. 

63979. At present he can. How long will that state of affairs last?— 
I do not know. 

63980. It did not last very long in the case I indicated, and I do not 
think it lasts very long in any similar situation of which I have knowledge. 
One very soon finds that tho prospects fall off and students are only too 
glad to think of openings which, a few years before, might have made no 
appeal. If you take the case of Britain, for example, and will only go back 
thirty years, I think you will find that there were only a few students in 
the agricultural colleges there. I have seen a class of four in Cambridge; 
I have seen the figure rise to three hundred?—You must not forget that 
in this country there is no zamindari system. We have no landowner class 
owning large estates, and therefore there is no demand for men with a 
diploma or a degree in agriculture to go back and work on large estates 
as managers. We have not got that opening here. 

I do not think that kind of opening exists in Western India. To a 
small extent it exists in Britain. It existed in Germany before the War. 

63981. I gather from what you have told us that your real difficulty in 
getting the University to think of your scheme is that you proposed to pay- 
stipends of fifty rupees to one clas3 of students, and there are no similar 
stipends for other students?—I do not think that that is quite the case, 
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because the engineering students get a stipend, and so do the medical and 
forestry students. 

63982. Engineering students must take their Intermediate Science 
examination before they are eligible for stipends?—I think that before 
some of these are selected as stipendiary students by these departments 
of Government, they must have the Intermediate qualification. 

63983. But your fifty rupees stipend applies to students who have not 
got to the Intermediate stage?—This objection was not voiced, so far as 
I know, in 1924, when the University promised affiliation. 

63984. Prom the point of view of the University authorities the proposal 
would raise difficulties?—Yes. 

63985. Is there any other form of inducement that you can think of 
which would be likely to bring in students at the Intermediate stage?—I 
do not think so, for the simple reason that if a man gets to the Inter¬ 
mediate stage, he might as well go on and get a degree which offers him 
employment in the provincial posts in the major departments of this 
country. 

63986. So that, until these alternative posts now favoured have been 
filled up, and until the pressure on the students has become considerably 
greater, you do not soo any immediate prospect of any increase in numbers? 
—That is so. 

63987. You question the desirability of Universities taking up applied 
science. Were you thinking, hero, of applied work in under-graduate 
courses, or of applied work in post-graduate courses?—Post-graduate 
departments. 

63988. Are these post-graduate departments in the Rangoon University? 
—It is possible to take the M.Sc. degree. 

63989. Your opinion, I tako it, is that in the interest of the science 
student himself, he had better adhere to pure science for the first three or 
four years, until he takes a Master’s degree, rather than take up a subject 
like agricultural chemistry, or agricultural botany?—I think so. I think 
it is a mistake, ill general, to specialise early. You want a good basis 
first in pure science. 

63990. That is so. It all depends on the stage at which one gets a good 
basis?—Yes. 

63991. You do not think a sufficient basis could be got in tho case of 
this University below the M.A. or M.Sc. standard?—I should certainly 
think not. 

63992. How many years’ study of science does this mean?-—It means 
five years in the Rangoon University. 

63993. It is a long period. Having regard to the language difficulty, 
the difficulty imposed by instruction in English, would you estimate this 
five years’ period as the equivalent of three-and-a-half years or four years’ 
for English students?—I think it is very difficult to compare them. For 
instance, it is very common at Home for a boy to take the Inter-Science or 
Arts examination before he enters the University at all. He takes the Inter¬ 
mediate from school, and so saves a year. There is nothing in this 
country comparable with that. I am speaking particularly of the mail who 
is going to take the Honours course. 

63994. The comparison lies not with the University course only but with 
the whole period of training. These men taking the M.A. in Rangoon 
have had five years’ study in science, whereas the English student going up 
for his final science examination may have studied chemistry for six years or 
more?-—Yes, and the English scliool-boy is better taught too. As a matter 
of fact, in the High School Final here, in general, the student lias not 
studied any science when he enters the University, In Burma, at least, 
there are very few schools teaching science in the high schools. 

63995. That is true of chemistry and physics as well as of botany and 
zoology ?—Yes. 

63996. We have heard while in India that this was true of biological science. 
In some cases, however, chemistry and physics were being taught in 
Indian high schools?—I think it is so in the European high schools only, 
in (his country. 
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63997. It might be argued, with reference to your claim that the Agri¬ 
cultural Chemist should go on tour, that after all the main business of an 
Agricultural Chemist is his laboratory and his research field and that he 
has got to wait until local problems are brought in by agriculturists. What 
sort of answer have you got to make to that criticism?—I think, in answer¬ 
ing a question of that kind, one has to come to particular examples. I have 
been doing some work with Mr. Hendry, the Deputy Director of the 
Southern Circle, on the infertility of certain soils near Rangoon. These 
infertile soils are quite important and it is only at the most infrequent 
intervals that I am able to see the crop growing down there. I think it 
is helpful to make personal visits. Ono gets ideas when seeing the things. 

63998. Your argument is that, even for the Agricultural Chemist, a close 
knowledge of local conditions is necessary?—I think so. Most decidedly. 

63999. You would agree that the botanist has still more need for 
touring?—For example, a man here might he working with crops which 
would not grow- well on the Mandalay soil. He must therefore tour. 

64000. Is any of the work which you have been engaged in here similar 
to work being carried on at Pusa; take, for example, your work on “ Buffer 
action” in soils?•—I think that I did that many years before they did. 

64001. Do you come into close contact with the people who are working 
on your own subjects at Pusa?—Not at all. 

64002. Have you ever attended a conference with other chemists?'—Not 
a conference of chemists. I attended the Board of Agriculture one year, 
in 1924. 

64003. The Board of Agricultui'e does not give many opportunities to 
discuss questions of agricultural chemistry ?—No. 

64004. So that during your service here you have very few opportunities 
of conferring with agricultural chomists working in other parts of India?— 
Very little chance indeed. 

64005. Supposing that central work in chemistry were to be greatly 
extended, whut bearing would that have on the work which you are 
engaged in in Burma?—l am not prepared to say it will have much. For 
my own part I do not believe in making chemistry something separate. 

I believe in team work on the local problems and the chemist is merely 
one of several people working on the same subject. 

64006. So that local problems condition the whole work?—Apart, shall 
we say, from some little pet research which the provincial man may have 
going. 

64007. So that the work done at an Indian central institution would 
have similar value to you to work done in foreign countries, say, a German 
institution or an American institution?—It ought to have. 

64008. Is thero any other way in which a central institution dealing 
largely with chemical problems might be of value to chemists like yourself 
in provincial laboratories? Wo hear a great deal about co-ordinating 
work. Do you think a contra! institution would be of value in co-ordinat¬ 
ing work in the Provinces?—I believe in co-ordination but I do not believe 
that it would be a good thing to start a large institute for chemistry alone. 

64009. You have already told us about your conception of the chemist’s 
place. Perhaps I did not make my meaning clear. If the chemical work 
at Pusa were to be largely increased (I do not suggest an institute for 
chemistry) and the staff were strengthened, do you think that that staff 
could be made use of by the Central Government for securing co¬ 
ordination in the work which is going on throughout the Provinces?—On 
the whole, I think so, 

64.010. How would you bring that co-ordination about?—T have not 
thought out a scheme myself. 

64011. Would it be by way of conferences between central workers and 
the provincial workers or would it be by way of visits from some person 
whom we might, for the moment, call a Director of Research?—I think that 
these visits are likely to prove troublesome. Departmental and provincial 
difficulties might occur. The Minister, for instance, might not approve. 



04012. Supposing there were a very able chemist holding some such title 
as Director and it was part of his function to visit the provincial institu¬ 
tions, what advantage would you be likely to get?—The local chemist would 
get no advantage. He would not know whom he is working for. He would 
be working for two masters. That would not do at all. 

64013. Anything in that line, you think, would not be helpful to the 
progress of research?—I did not mean that. It might he done by conference 
or something of that sort. 

64014, I was coming to that. Anything in the way of inspection would 
not be helpful?—Certainly not, in my opinion. 

64015, If visits of a central officer took the form of conferences then 
your opinion is that they might be helpful?—Yes. 

64016. In answer to Question 10 (e) you say that knowledge of secondary 
changes in the soil as a result of manuring is exceedingly important. Have 
you any indication that this is the case in Burma?—We have had no exact 
means of verifying that, or more properly, it has not been attempted 
hitherto. 

64017. What secondary changes had you in mind mainly ?—An increased 
rate of loss of calcium carbonate and therefore, perhaps, the tendency for 
the Pa value to become lower. 

64018, Speaking quite generally, is there any tract in Burma where 
there is a great deficiency of lime?—Most decidedly. 

64019. In Lower Burma?—Yes. Practically all the paddy-growing dis¬ 

tricts of Lower Burma are definitely sour. 

64020. Some one told me that the lime content in the Mandalay canal 
area is high?—It is usually between one and two per cent in the Mandalay 
canal area. 

64021. What is the P Jr value in these areas?—It is about 8.2. As a 
result of my preliminary work T found that the Mandalay canal area is 
sour. That is one usefui bit of information that has come to light. 

64022. What would you consider sour for a crop like rice?—There are 
indications that you want a special variety to stand the sourness when yon 
get Pa 5.5, in order to get the maximum yield. 

64023. Several of our British crops can stand a great deal more?—I 
know a special soil with a Pn value of 3.5, which would not grow any¬ 
thing. That was a special case, of reclaimed land. 

64024. I understand that rice is very tolerant of acidity?—It is. What 
I wanted to say was that there are indications that some varieties evolved 
by botanical selection suit sour conditions better than others, 

64025. Havo you any indications as to the point at which the effect is 
likely to prove detrimental?—It has not been made a problem by itself. 

64026. It is not the case that crops will not grow on your soils because 
of the absence of calcium carbonate?—I do not think so. Not yet. 

64027. Mr, Calvert: Do the duties of Principal interfere much with your 
research work?—Recently, during the last three or four months, they have 
done so, but that is because in addition to tho other jobs I havo been acting 
as Agricultural Engineer and the total duties aro altogether too heavy. 

64028. What is the idea in having a technical adviser in charge of a 
college? Is it to secure efficiency or to save money?—I think it is both. 

64029. Dr. Hyder: I understand that there are not many graduates in 
science of the University of Rangoon who are prepared to work under you 
as research students?—As a matter of fact, the question scarcely arises 
because I find these men will not come. I have the greatest difficulty in 
getting research assistants in my chemical branch. I offer from Rs. 160 to 
Rs. 300 but no Burman is applying. 

64030. Is it because of the smallness of pay or because there is not much 
importance attached to the Department of Agriculture?—Both these reasons 
apply. 

64031. What are your relations with the University of Rangoon? Do 
you, as Agricultural Chemist, find a place on any of the boards or faculties 
of the University of Rangoon?—No. 
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64032. How many faculties has the University of Rangoon gotP—I am 
afraid I cannot answer that because it is rather out of my line; but I 
^slieve there are about twenty. 

64033. Do you examine candidates for the B.Sc. degree?—I was asked 
to do so but I refused because I simply had not the time to devote to it. 

64034. The University of Rangoon has not got a Faculty of Agriculture? 
—No. 

64035. Professor Gangulee : Does it have a Faculty of Science ?—Yes. 

64036. Dr. Ryder: Do you know the constitution of the University of 
Rangoon?—I am afraid I am not competent to discuss the Rangoon 
University. I have not carefully studied the constitution or the University 
Act. 

64037. Does anybody from your college sit on the Board of Studies for 
Chemistry?—I believe the Director of Agriculture is on the Board for 
Biological Sciences. Perhaps that is enough. 

64038. The Baja of Parlakimedi: May I know what progress you have 
achieved with regard to the eradication of weeds and plant diseases?—The 
water-hyacinth weed is the only one of which I have had any experience. I 
found that, amongst the sprays I have tried, the only ones which showed 
any possibility of combating the pest were arsenical sprays; and arsenical 
sprays were ruled out on the ground that cattle eating the water-hyacinth 
would be liable to be poisoned. 

64039. Is there no other weed that troubles the local cultivator? There 
is one weed which creeps along the ground; it has small leaves and is very 
sensitive ?—It is not a weed of Upper Burma and my knowledge of Lower 
Burma is not enough to say whether it is a roal pest there in the paddy- 
fields. 

64040. I am referring more especially to the grazing grounds and paddy 
bunds? —I am afraid I am not competent to speak on that point. 

64041. Are you tackling any of these plant diseases in the college 
laboratory ?—They are being tackled by the Mycologist. 

64042. With any appreciable amount of success, do you know?—I am 
not able to say what success has been met with in this subject; it is a 
very difficult problem indeed, 

64043. The Chairman: Arc you responsible for the research work 
carried on in the college or is it the Director who is responsible?—-I am 
responsible to the Director for a certain amount of research work, that is 
to say, work carried on in the laboratories and in the college area, but 
not for outside work. Every expert here has the right to approach the 
Director direct if necessary, and this is a new arrangement (i.e., the 
Principal being in charge of research work as well as teaching). 

64044. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Are any scholarships givenP—Practi¬ 
cally every student here is a stipendiary student. Of the forty students 
that we have, as many as thirty-five are stipendiary students. 

64045. In addition to the Government stipendiaries, are any scholarships 
given by the local people in order to encourage research work?—None at 
all. 

64046. You say in your note, in answer to Question 2, that the number 
of students studying agriculture is increasing but that the results shown 
are very poor because of the want of proper teaching. Is it impossible to 
get suitable teachers in these schools?—You are speaking of the High 
School Final in which students can take agriculture? 

64047. Yes?—Unless the Education Department consents to take teachers 
who are graduates, or men possessing a ’ diploma of this college, as 
teachers, I can see no possibility of the teaching of agriculture improving 
in those schools. 

64048. Do you not think that when they handle that subject they should 
have qualified teachers?—Most decidedly. 

64049, There is no pressure upon the management to have qualified 
teachers at present, I take it?—No, for the simple reason that agriculture 
is not an examination subject in the High School Final, properly speaking. 
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64050, It is not taken as one of the subjects P—It is not compulsory, 

64051. You say that artificial manures are not made use of because of 
their cost. Are the local cultivators in the habit of using green manures?— 
No, not in Burma. The Burman cultivator does not see the sense of growing 
a green manure crop and not harvesting it. 

64052. He will not do it just for the sake of enriching the soilP—No. 

64053. Have you tried what they call in our Presidency the dhaincha 
plant for paddy?—Yes. 

64054, Does it do well here?—Fairly well, 

64055. Would it not meet the situation here? It is a very good nitrogen 
supplying plant?—I have not made a particular study of it myself, and I 
think on the farm here we prefer to use leguminous plants like pelun which 
is the Burmese name for it; I do not know what the English equivalent 
is. It is not the same as dhaincha (seibania aculeata). 

64056, Is it a gramP—No, it is a small pea-like plant. 

64057. It is used for other purposes also, I presume, whereas dhaincha is 
not?—Yes, 

64058. In your other note it is stated that improved sugarcane furnaces 
are getting more and more popular and that an increase in their numbers 
is also very evident?—I do not think that the increase is very evident; 
the numbers are growing, but the unfortunate thing is that in the year 
1925 the Agricultural Engineer’s staff was actually reduced, with the result 
that his programme for 1926 could not be carried out and the work received 
a set back. 

64059. But in your other note you say there has been an increase?— 
Yes, but that is over a period of, I think, four years. At present we have 
orders for seven or eight of the improved type and I am sending a man out 
this week-end. 

64060. So that there is no doubt about their popularity; if people are 
only shown the furnace they will take it up?—Yes, that is so. 

64061. And therefore the present obstacle is want of staff?-—Yes, and 
further, the field is not very great in this country. I think only about 
20,000 acres of cane are grown. 

64062. It is not popular in Upper Burma, I suppose ?—Very little cane 
is grown. 

64063. Not even as an irrigated crop?—It is grown for chewing locally. 
Most sugarcane in Burma is grown under rainfall, not under irrigation. 

64064. Sir James MacKenna: Have you a College Council in connexion 
with the college?—Yes. , 

64065. What are its functions?—It is concerned entirely with questions 
which crop up concerning teaching and the programme of studies. 

64066. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Its function is advisory?—No, I 
would not call it advisory. If the head of a section suggested a material 
alteration concerning the teaching of a certain subject, the decision would 
go on a majority. In practice, however, no such case has ever arisen. If 
a man suggests a change and the change seems reasonable, it is effected, 
provided of course it does not interfere with the Government’s sanctioned 
prospectus. 

64067. Sir James MacKenna: What is the relationship of the Director 
of Agriculture to the college?—He is the immediate superior officer of the 
Principal and, as such, all matters concerning the college go to the Director 
as the next man to deal with them. 

64068. Would you agree that, except in chemistry and physics, provision 
for teaching in the sciences related to agriculture at the University of 
Rangoon has been extremely limited? For instance, have you a Chair in 
Botany yet?—I am not quite certain whether a Chair in Botany exist* 
or not. 

64069. So that, therefore, the Intermediate Science students coming to 
you would almost entirely have taken the group of chemistry and physics P— 
Yes. 

64070. Is it the case that an Intermediate Arts College was planted on 
this site about two years ago?—Yes. 
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64071. Do you think there is any danger, in the event of the teaching 
side of your college fa'ling off, of its being turned into an Arts College?— 
| think we might find an Intermediate College in part possession of the 

building. 

64072. You therefore think that the research side of the college should 
he strongly emphasized as apart from the teaching side?—Yes. For instance, 
I have working with me now a Forest Chemist. 1 should like to see research 
work concentrated, as far as possible, in this building, because that would 
he suitable for the purpose, rather than have it in the Rangoon University. 
The reason for this is that the equipment in this college is particularly 
adapted to research. 

64073. In view of the possible danger which might affect research by the 
greater emphasis on Arts education which would follow if you anticipate 
a falling off in the number of students on the agricultural side, would it 
he a good thing to suggest a separate teaching building here and a separate 
research institute?—The trouble about that would be that, if you took away 
teaching from this building, there would be several well-equipped laboratories 
vacant. 

64074. If you expand the idoa of bringing in other scientific research in 
the Province, such as forestry, under one roof, would it not solve the diffi¬ 
culty?—I do not think that the idea would be acceptable to many of the 
other departments. You have the Forest Department Silviculturist in 
Alaymyo and they would not like Mandalay as an alternative. 

64076. When did the affiliation movement break off?—In 1924. We have 
never made a serious attempt to got affiliation since 1924. 

64076. As far as I remember, one of the difficulties was the teaching of 
mathematics ?—Yes. 

64077. .You point out that it fell through because it amounted to making 
the Professor of Agriculture, the Professor of Agricultural Chemistry and 
the Profossor of Agricultural Botany Professors of the University?—I think 
that was the most serious objection. 

64078. What was the extra expenditure involved ?• —Rs. 10,000 per annum, 
simply because each of these three Chairs would carry Rs. 300 a month. 

64079. The point was that although at the present moment you have 
these Professors of Agriculture, Agricultural Chemistry and Agricultural 
Botany here, if you were affiliated to the University they would become 
Professors in the University and therefore would he entitled to Rs. 300?— 
Yes. They would have to be paid by the Agricultural Department, and 
not by the University; hence the difficulty, 1 am not advocating it (i.e., 
affiliation) on this account at all. 

64080. In view of the fact that, within a very brief period of years, the 
department will have been recruited pretty well up to the maximum, and 
that, as you point out, the number of students coming forward will be very 
small, do you consider that if the college were affiliated and if it were 
distinctly laid down that students possessing a B.Sc. degree in agriculture 
would be of equal status with the other students possessing a B.A. or 
B.Sc. for appointment in Government service, that would keep the college 
going?—Decidedly. 

64081. Do you think, in an agricultural country like this, a B.Sc. in 
agriculture is as good as a B.A.?—I think he must necessarily be rathei 
better. 

64082. Professor Gangulee: Taking the last point raised by Sir James 
MacKenna, was it not the recommendation of the Agricultural Committee in 
1926 that passed students from the Agricultural College should be employed 
in other branches of the public service?—That was one of the recommenda¬ 
tions. As a matter of fact that was not an original recommendation. The 
idea was contained in the 1919 re-organisation scheme. The college was 
started, firstly, with a view to train our own staff and, secondly, to train 
a number of men who should go into other departments. That was the 
declared object in 1919: I do not know why it was not carried out, but I 
think it has seriously reacted on the prospects of this college. 

64083. None of your students have been taken into other departments?— 
The question does not arise now, because we can take them all at present. 



64084. What is the composition of the College Council?—It consists of 
the Principal and the heads of ail teaching sections. 

64086. How often do you meet?—Only as necessity arises. We find, that 
we have too much work to do to meet oftener than is strictly necessary. 

64086. Hoes the College Council discuss problems of research?—Not at 

all. 

64087. Who settles the research programme?—The Diiector. We have 
a meeting once a year at which each officer presents his programme of work; 
that is gone through and fully threshed out, and my special duty is to see 
that the officers at Mandalay carry it out. 

64088. Is that research programme for one year or for a number of 
years?—For one year only. 

04089. Can you toll us whether your scheme of affiliation was placed 
before tho University authorities officially?—Not so far as I know. It 
only got, I think, to tho stage of an informal meeting between the then 
Development Commissioner, Mr. Chalmers, the Director of Agriculture, 
tho Principal of the University College and myself. The matter began and 
ended there. 

64090. Sir Janie s MacKeima: Was that in 1926?—Yes. 

64091. Professor Gangulee : Could you tell us why the matter did not 
proceed further?—The Principal of the University College declared that 
he would strongly oppose the affiliation on several grounds, the most im¬ 
portant being ttiat High School Finalists ought not to receive such a large 
stipend as fifty rupees a month. 

64092. Tho Principal’s opposition was not official, was it?—No, but it 
was very weighty. My point was that we did not want to give anything 
moro than was necessary to get the required number of students (twenty- 
four) ; we could not give less than fifty rupees, because a sufficient number 
of students was not forthcoming. 

64093. In 1924 when the idea was started, they did not raise the objec¬ 
tion; they raised it in 1926 when they were approachod?—Yes. 

64094. Hid they state clearly what was the reason for their opposition?— 
No; but 1 do not think the reason was asked. 

64095. You give a number of stipends to students; have you ever had 
occasion to withdraw a stipend?—Yes on many occasions. 

64090. On what grounds?—When we find that the student is not one 
who is likely to be successful either in the course or later on when he gets 
out into the districts. 

64097. But before you offer him a stipend his application goes before 
a selection board, does it not?—Yes. 

64098. And at a subsequent date, if you find him deficient, you with¬ 
draw his stipend?—We give him several chances; we do not in general 
withdraw the stipend before a full year is over; there are three terminal 
examinations for the student in which ho can justify himself; only after 
repeated failures do we withdraw the stipend. 

64099. In 1924 you gave twenty-four stipends, but you withdrew eleven 
stipends?—Yes, after one year - , for special reasons. 

64100. You have two Provincial Service assistants; what are then- 
qualifications?—Mr. Ayyar, the Lecturer in Chemistry, is concerned with 
teaching; he took his degree in Madras. U Po Shin has had a long period 
of service in the department; 1 think he studied in the Rangoon College. 

64101. With regard to analytical work for the public, that work, you 
say, is kept to a minimum. Do you have occasional requests for soil 
analyses from the public?—Yes. 

64102. You at present do not give the public any advice or carry out 
analyses of soil, manures, etc., which they want done?—In general, if I 
have not made' a survey, if I have not got an accurate knowledge of a 
certain district from which the enquiry comes, I advise a man not to take 
a chemical analysis of his soil very seriously; if I do not know what results 
fertilisers give in that locality I decline to give advice, I think it is foolish 
to do otherwise. 
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64103. Because you have not got sufficient information?—Yes; we canliot 
advise until we have a complete soil survey. 

64104. What agency do you employ lor soil survey work?—Myself and 

a clerk. 

64106. Wliat is the nature of the soil survey?-—In the Pegu district, 
there are a million acres of paddy’ it was my intention to go through the 
whole of it; I did .about three hundred square miles, but in the cold 
weather of 1923 I was appointed Principal and I could not go out any 
more. Mr. Hendry, Deputy Director, then proceeded to collect soils, and 
I was pleased with that arrangement, because Mr. Hendry collected them 
even better than I did myself. 

64106. It was not necessary to employ additional staff?—No; if I went 
out for a month I could provide myself with ample material for a year. 1 
have enough material after such an excursion. 

64107. You have mentioned three or four items of fundamental research 
which you are carrying on here. Do you think such work could be more 
profitably carried out in a central institute like Pusa than in a station like 
this?—Our equipment here is equal to any in India. Except for tho fume 
chambers, all our equipment is up to date; wo can do anything that is 
likely to crop up in the chemical line, 

64108. You have many other problems of provincial interest which are 
more pressing; can you get time to attend to these fundamental researches? 

-—111 general we must have fundamental research combined with applied 
work; that arrangement cannot be improved upon. 

64109. Whenever you do carry on fundamental researches the results 
of those are published by Pusa?—-Yes. 

64110. Could you give us an idea of tho cost of education in this col¬ 
lege?—There are forty-one students at the moment and the cost per year 
is Its. 80,000; that gives Rs. 2,000 per head per annum. 

64111. How many have you turned out alroady?—We havo turned out 
eleven, 

64112. On an average it costs you Rs. 80,000 to turn out eleven?—You 
cannot reckon it that way. At the moment we have forty-one students, 
and it is costing us about Rs. 80,000 per annum. It is not fair to say that 
the cost is Rs. 80,000 and we have turned out only eleven, although on the 
face of it it is true. 

64113. In answor to Question 2 (it) you say; “An increasing number 
of students are offering agriculture as an optional subject in the High 
School Final examination,” Why?—The Educational Department, if you 
ask them, will tell you that it is because it is an easy optional subject and 
papers are marked in an easy way. I am doing my best to alter that and I 
may safely say that last year that reason did not apply. 

64114. Do they think it is simply because they get through the examina¬ 
tion easily?—That is the opinion of the Education Department; I do not 
agree with that opinion myself. 

64115. What is your view?—They must take some optional subject or 
other, and they might as well take agriculture as not. 

04116. Do you think that the subject may be made interesting and useful 
by improved method of teaching?—I doubt if teaching alone will do it. 
You cannot teach agriculture just as a class-room subject, and i am not 
advocating for the moment the use of an attached farm. 

64117. You do not wish to have agriculture as an optional subject in the 
High School Final examination. You wish to withdraw it from the 
syllabus?—I do not. If a man reads Dr. Clouston’s book, he must benefit 
to some extent. 

64118. Mr. Kamat: You could not push forward your scheme for affilia¬ 
tion, because you were not a member of the Senate of the University?— 
That was not my reason. 

64119. Is not the Principal of a college an ex officio member of the 
Senate under the constitution of the University?—I think he is. But we 
have never been affiliated, and therefore I have never been on the Senate. 
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1 think, as a matter of fact, if we were affiliated, the Principal of this 
college would become a member of the Senate, and he likewise would become 
Chairman of the Hoard of Studies in Agriculture. 

64120. If you had been on the Senate, you would probably have had an 
opportunity of pushing forward your schemeP—Exactly. We have no repre¬ 
sentation now, and therefore we can push nothing. 

64121. You say that the Minister of Agriculture, in 1924, had decided 
to postpone consideration of this matter of affiliation for a year. Since 
then, has the Minister of Agriculture taken into consideration any scheme 
for affiliation, or has he taken any further steps regarding affiliation?—I 
think he must have done. These things do not necessarily come back to the 
Principal of the college. A tentative scheme was put up in 1925 for recruit¬ 
ing men with Intermediate Arts or Intermediate Science qualifications and 
giving them a three years’ degree course in this college. That scheme, I 
think, must have gone to the Ministry, but 1 am not certain of it. That 
scheme did not go through because we could not get the men to apply. 
Only four qualified men applied. 

64122. Have yon any reason to believe that the Ministry is not taking 
a firm stand in the matter because they are not prepared to face this 
expenditure of Rs. 10,000 per annum?—I would not say that for a moment. 

I think the far more important consideration to tlie Ministry is the fact 
that the future of the college is quite indefinite, the problem as to what 
this college must do in four years’ time if the cadre of the Agricultural 
Department is not increased, and if we cannot get our diploma students into 
other departments. 

64123. Dr. Hydcr: How many colleges are there under the University 
of Rangoon?—Three, I think. 

64124. All situated in Rangoon?—The University College and the 
Judson College are in Rangoon, and there is the Intermediate College, 
Mandalay. Those three comprise the University of Rangoon. 

64125. Mr. Karnat ; You have said that, in the view of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the future of the Mandalay Agricultural College is quite 
indefinite?—I am supposing that that was the view they took. 

64126. Meantime, if they could get this affiliation passed, probably the 
future of the college would not remain in the balance?—That is my view. 

64127. If a degree in Agriculture were established, students would be 
attracted, as they would get employment not only in the agricultural cadre, 
but elsewhere, and the future of the college would probably be secured?— 

I think it wants securing in such a way. 

64128. U Ba Oho: The future of the college depends upon its affiliation 
to the University of Rangoon?—I would not admit that at all. 

64129. It will depend greatly on what we can give to our agricultural 
students?—Apart from affiliation, provided the diploma students can be 
taken into other departments, 1 think we might achieve quite a large 
measure of success. 

64130. But a diploma student can never stand side by side with the 
holder of a degree from the University, when he applies for any post in 
any other Government department?—I fear that is true. 

64131. Do you not think the time has now come for this subject of 
affiliation to he again brought bofore Government?—I do not think it is 
iny work to bring such a matter before Government. 

64132. But the Director of Agriculture can do so?—I think it would be 
better that he should do so rather than I. 

64133. You know that the Missionary Agricultural School at Pyinmana 
is fairly well attended by students who are children of cultivators?—Yes. 

64134. There are between fifty and sixty students?—I think it is about 
that number. 

64135. In order to promote vernacular agricultural education amongst 
the sons of cultivators, would you like to see more schools of this kind in 
Burma?—That school is a particularly expensive school. 

64136. That is because they make it expensive. The buildings cost a 
great deal. We can impart education in agriculture in modest buildings P— 
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It depends on what you are striving for. Is it something on the lines 

of the Punjab scheme, or the Bombay scheme P 

64137, The Pyinmana scheme does not cost us much. It does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that we should have very big buildings for primary agricultural 
education for the sons of cultivators? Do you agree with me?—Partly. 

64138. You do not want very elaborate arrangements; you do not want 
laboratories or class-rooms?—We do not want laboratories at all. We 

want competent staff to teach, and that we cannot get. 

64139. It need not necessarily be expensive. We could devise means 

to make education cheap, to suit the requirements of the people?—You 
could not put in charge of such a school, in this country, a man on less 
pay than Its. 160 to Rs, 300, 

64140. You must be prepared to spend that?—Quite. 

64141. You know that, the University College and other colleges and 
schools, such as the veterinary school, have governing bodies, of which the 
principal of the school or the college is ex officio executive member. Do 
you think it would be a good thing to have a similar body for your college? 
-—If you want any practical work at all done, then the less of this sort 
of thing you have the better. 

64142. You told me that you were very anxious to affiliate the Agri¬ 
cultural College to the University, that there was a small meeting consist¬ 
ing of yourself, the Development Commissioner, and the Principal of the 
University College, that you represented the matter to Government and 
pressed your point, and yet you were defeated. Supposing you had a 
strong governing body, they would have taken up the matter, put pressure 
upon the authorities concerned and seen the tiling through. I am only 
giving you an example?—It might have been helpful. 

64143. Do you not think that a governing body consisting of yourself, 
the heads of the several departments, and people who are interested in 
agriculture and who have some influence in their own communities, would 
carry a good deal of weight?—It seems to me that the powers of such a 
body would have to be very carefully defined, because, after all, the Director 
of Agriculture would either have to attend such meetings himself to pre¬ 
sent his views, or, failing that, his opinion would, I think, have to be 
given before any decision could be taken on any important point. It seems 
to me that it would he difficult to work. 

64144. I draw the conclusion that you consider the post of Agricultural 
Engineer to be a very important one for Burma, especially at this stage 
of her progressP—Most decidedly I do. 

64145. The holder of the post has resigned?—Yes. 

64146. And the assistant has also submitted his resignation?—Yes. 

64147. Do you not consider that this stage of affairs is very unsatisfac¬ 
tory?—Yes. Tt is all bound up with the fact that the Agricultural 
Department is more or less looked upon as a subordinate department at 
the moment. The Assistant Agricultural Engineer is 11s. 80 a month worse 
off here than when working in a similar capacity in the Insein Engineering 
Institute. There he has free quarters, free light, free water and so on. 
Here he gets nothing of that sort. There he has prospects, but here he 
has none. 

64148. In the case of the Agricultural Engineer, he is not made an 
officer of the Superior Service?—He is to be in the new Provincial Service 
formed in Burma. I have heard a good deal about it, but I have not seen 
anything published at all, 

64149. Do you not think the post of Agricultural Engineer is equal in 
importance to that of the Agricultural Chemist or the Botanist?—Most 
deeidedly I do. 

64160. Would you recommend that this officer should be of the same 
status as other superior officers?—Yes, provided he is a man having similar 
qualifications. 

64151. I am not talking of the person; I am talking about the post of 
Agricultural Engineer. Do you -not consider that the post of Agricultural 
Engineer should he on the same level as that of .any other superior officer? 
—1 think it advisable that it should be, but I think that, if so, you must 
recruit a man of equal attainments. 
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64152. First you must create the post, and then get the person. Would 
you like this post to be in the Imperial Service grade?—I do not know 
that I would like to see it in the cadre of the Agricultural Service. I 
think the post of Agricultural Engineer should go on the superior establish¬ 
ment, that is to say, the new Superior Provincial Service which is approxi¬ 
mately equal to the present Indian Agricultural Service. 

64153. Do you remember that the Agricultural Committee of 1924 
recommended that this post should be kept on the same level as that of 
the Chemist or the Botanist?—Yes. 

64154. Do you not agree with that recommendation?—I do, on general 
grounds. 

64155. When candidates for stipends put in their application they have 
to mention the occupation of their parents, whether any of their relations 
possess lands, and so on. Do you Keep a record of these particulars in 
your office?^—I have the actual original applications which I can turn 
up if I want to. 

64156. Do you keep a record of the profession that they follow after 
they have passed from your college?—Hitherto passed students have gone 
into the department. 

64157. Do you keep, so far as possible, records of the students who 
have failed to pass?—In general, they are not anxious to keep in touch 
with us. Some of those who have failed have gone to the Rangoon Uni¬ 
versity. 

64168. In one of your notes you say that in 1927 the number of students 
who applied for admission was forty-two and that stipends were awarded 
to twenty of them; lower down you say that there are at present only six 
stipendiary students and three non-stipendiary students. How do you 
account for this suddon decrease in the number?—'You mean, in the present 
third year? 

64159. Yes?—Those who were recruited in 1925 were a particularly had 
lot. 

64160. When wero they selected?—-In 1926. They are now just at the 
beginning of the second term of the third session. 

64161. When did your last selection take place?—The last one was in 
June 1927. 

64162. Did you get any more non-stipendiary students for the year 1927?— 
We did not recruit any because none of them knew Burmese. Unless they 
knew Burmese there was no good their coming into this college. That is 
the sanctioned rule. 

64163. Out of these twenty students who were awarded stipends, only 
seventeen attended the classes?—Actually twenty were selected and threo 
subsequently resigned. One of them discovered that he could not get a 
degree and he therefore thought it would be foolish to come. Another 
one was a Mahommadan and he could not get his food properly in the 
hostel. Tf a man is not a Burman, it may be difficult for him to arrange 
for his food. He cannot arrange to engage a special cook and he has not 
the time to cook his own food. 

64164. Sir James ManKenna: With reference to the question I put as 
to the prospect of students in your college obtaining admission to the 
Subordinate Civil Service, the Land Records and the Subordinate Co-opera¬ 
tive branch, are these posts at present filled by competitive examination?— 
I believe so. That is the alteration that has been made and that is worry¬ 
ing us. 

64165. Would it help if agricultural subjects were included in these 
examinations?—No; I do not think it would help very much, 

64166. What is the standard of the knowledge of English of students in 
the college?—It is only fair to say that we are really an applied college 
and our students’ knowledge of English is probably very much inferior 
to that of the man taking a regular degree. Furthermore, in this college 
a man has to spend so much time on strenuous practical work that you 
cannot expect his knowledge of English to be very good. 

64167. Professor Gangulee: Is the subject of agricultural economics 
taught here?—Only as part of the regular agricultural course. 
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64168, By whom?—By the Professor of Agriculture, Mr. Robertson, at 
present. 

64169. In reply to a question by one of my colleagues you Said that 
agriculture is considered a subject of secondary importance. Who considers 
it so?—The Burmans in Burma generally. That opinion is generally held. 

64170. Is it also the opinion, of the Legislative Council of Burma?—1 
am not competent to say. 

64171. Is there any officer engaged in resoarch in connection with the 
problem of water-hyacinth?—I think the study has now beon relegated to 
the limbo of forgotten things. I do not think any one is actively engaged 
on the water-hyacinth problem now. 

Professor Gangulce: But the water-hyacinth remains with you. 

64172. Mr. Kmnat: In the selection of candidates, do you give any pre¬ 
ference to those drawn from the agricultural classes? Could you give 
us an idea as to how many out of those selected ore drawn from the culti¬ 
vating classes?—We have not made that a point in deciding on the candi¬ 
dates; I cannot give you the numbers exactly. 

61173. Assuming that the majority of those selected are not drawn from 
the agricultural classes, when they come to bo teachers, it only means that 
your future teachers will be non-agricultural in origin?--! think that is 
a rather theoretical objection. 

64174. Assuming that you would always like to have your teachers drawn 
from men belonging to the agricultural classes, do you not agree with my 
view?—T think it is preferable but I know many successful farmers who 
are not the sons of farmers. 

64175. You do not attach much importance to this theory?—Not a great 
deal. 

64176. Professor Gangulee: What is the composition of the Selection 
Board?—The Chairman is the Development Commissioner, now called the 
Financial Commissioner, Transferred Subjects. The members are the 
Director of Agriculture, ex officio, the Principal of this college and the 
Principal of the High School in Rangoon, Mr. French. Tn addition we had a 
Burmese Barristor-at-Law at Rangoon. I think it was Maung Ba Tin. We 
had also Professor Unwin of the Rangoon University, the Professor of 
Forestry. There may be some slight variation but that is moro or less the 
composition. Two or three years ago we had the Minister himself as 
Chairman. 

64177. Sir Thomas Middleton: Reference has been mado to your soil 
survey. Do you attempt to map the soils?—I mentioned the work just 
to show the progress made hitherto. You can seo them in my laboratories 
when you come round. The surveys are very imperfect at the moment 
but we have got some definite information. 

64178. I take it you are surveying only on a small scale. You do not 
attempt to trace boundaries in the fields?—We do it in a perfectly general 
way only. 

64179. What is your method of sampling?—By tho auger. We take 
five samples each, both of the soil and of the sub-soil. That makes ten 
altogether per sample. 

64180, To what depth do you go?—Usually six or soven inches from the 
surface soil. Occasionally I go four or five feet in order to see whether 
there is any definite change of formation. 

64181. Do you find any marked change in a depth of six or seven inches? 
—Very littlo. 

64182. Have you soils in Burma in which the profiles are very well 
marked?—Yes. 1 am now doing work with the Forestry Chemist working 
under me. The results show variable profiles and therefore I can give you 
a definite answer. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. C. C. GHOSH, B.A., F.E.S., Entomologist, Agricultural 
College, Mandalay. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Research. — (a) Entomology is iny special subject and the 
following remarks are based on my own experience. Entomological research 
should be centralised in the following manner. Systematic entomology 
should be confined to the Indian Museum which should be developed on 
the lines of the British Museum. The section of the Indian Museum dealing 
with entomology should be placed in charge of a properly qualified 
systematic entomologist with necessary staff. Gradually, systematists in 
different groups will have to be added. If facilities are offered, Indian 
entomologists and research students will be available at Calcutta to work on 
different groups and in course of time will develop into specialists. The 
different Provinces and Pusa will have only a working collection. 

Agricultural entomology should concern itself only with crop pests and 
should bo centralised, with sufficient staff to cover the Provinces. This 
wilt afford facilities for workers specialising in the pests of particular 
crops. As the crops and also crop posts are common to most Provinces, 
the various Provinces have more to gain than lose by this arrangement, 
which will ensure greater efficiency with the minimum of cost. To 
q/uote one instance, biological control measures which have been attended 
with marked success in Hawaii, cannot be possible without each Province 
having a large staff of its own. Agricultural entomologists and the 
Entomological Section of the Indian Museum will work in co-operation. 
If the whole of the entomological work bo placed under one director, the 
results may not be so satisfactory. Such a head will require to be paid 
highly but probably his whole time will be occupied in routine work. 
Besides, if such a head be a system at ist, economic entomology will suffer. 

(c) Bee-keeping.—No work is being done on this subject. The results of 
recent experiments are given in the Proceedings of the Third Entomolo¬ 
gical Meeting,* Pusa, 1919, Volumo II, pages 770-782. A beginning has 
to be made with an agriculturist and a staff and the department has to 
be built up gradually. 

Question 2.— Agiuculturai, Education. —(it) In rural areas, boys and 
girls grow up among cultivation. Members of agriculturists’ families 
actually take part in the operations. The children of non-agriculturists too 
are quite familiar with all operations. Therefore attempts to teach agri¬ 
cultural methods through elementary text-books only create laughter. 
Methods require to be taught when new crops are introduced and this is best 
done by actual demonstrations. 

(viii) (a) In elementary education nature study is an urgent necessity. 
Ignorance about the elementary facts of insect life is appalling. Where, 
however, the cultivator understands insect life he has been observed to 
pick out eggs, etc., of injurious insects as soon as they are found on his 
crops. In any scheme of nature study, the first necessity is to train 
teachers. 

(b) In rural areas, school plots and school gardens are not necessary. 

(x) At present there are several ways of looking at the question of 
agricultural improvement. The educated classes look at it from the stand¬ 
point of the much-hoped-for gentlemen farmers. They say: “Have more 
agricultural schools and colleges and give the students trained in them 
lands on preferential terms and easy means of finance." This is really a 
means of finding an opening for educated middle classes and is not expected 
to solve the problem of the vast mass of real cultivators forming about 
three-fourths of the whole population. There is probably no other alterna¬ 
tive if the educated classes are expected to take up agriculture. Gentlemen 
farmers were in existence and even now are. They never put their own 
hands to the plough but engage paid labour. Their number is, however, 
decreasing and the real cause is probably fragmentation of their holdings 
which thus become uneconomic. The rise in the cost of labour contributes 
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to it and the rise in price of tne produce does not affect them very much 
as the produce is mostly used for home consumption. A corresponding rise 
in the yield of the soil has not always been possible on account of adverse 
conditions, including failures. 

The conditions vary from Province to Province. There is scarcity 
of land in Bengal and Bihar, of which I have some experience. Land 
at one place, about 25 to 50 acres in area, and easy means of finance will 
attract educated boys. The plan would be to train boys of character, who 
have read only up to Matriculation, in an agricultural school or college for 
about two years and tnen put them to practical work for one year in a 
farm or better with one who has already settled as a farmer, 

in Burma, lands are available. But for several years to come service 
under Government will remain attractive and hardly any boy will turn 
to agriculture. 

(xii) In rural areas traditional hours of teaching require to be changed. 
Adults as well as children can find time only at night, especially in the 
busy season. If the teaching can be made attractive, there is always a 
good attendance. 

Question 3. —Demonstration and Propaganda. —(a), (l) & (c) Cultivators 
are always eager for expert advice in their difficulties. They do not want 
any advice as regards the practices with regard to existing crops. It is 
an admitted fact that in most cases they grow better crops than in Govern, 
ment farms. Whenever the department has been able to bring a better 
variety to the notice of the cultivators they have quickly adopted it. I 
can cite one instance. In my own district in Bankura a soft variety of 
sugarcane used to be grown. Jackals would damage it and even passers-by 
would break a few pieces and chew. A hard variety was introduced and it 
quickly replaced the old soft variety with hardly any efforts by the 
Agricultural Department. The same remarks are applicable to Karachi 
gram in Upper Burma. 

The idea is to have farms in each district. It is a necessity for experi¬ 
mental purposes. But the farm soil cannot be expected to bo representa¬ 
tive of the whole district. In such circumstances the best plan is to rent 
small jilots in representative soils and carry out experiments. At the same 
time it is necessary to explain clearly to the local people the experimental 
nature of these trials. Otherwise, in case of failures, the cultivators form 
a poor opinion of Government’s efforts at agricultural improvements. 

Question 4. —Administration. —(a) & (b) Agricultural chemistry and 
botany to be purely provincial, and probably agricultural engineering. 

Agricultural entomology, mycology and bacteriology to be central with 
provincial subordinate staff, oach to be administered by a director. 

Research in sericulture and bee-keeping to be central but separate 
departments each under a specialist. Provinces should have separate 
departments under a Deputy Director. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.—(<i) The number of days of 
work varies from place to place according to local conditions and facilities 
for cultivation. In areas where only paddy is cultivated there is leisure for 
a period after transplanting and then for the whole of the year after harvest¬ 
ing. Where rabi or winter crops are grown there is less leisure. Where 
there are facilities for irrigation, e.g,, Kyaukse district and other parts 
of Upper Burma, the cultivator is occupied throughout the year. The 
majority of the cultivators have no work after the harvesting of the crops. 

(c) Bee-keeping .—The local hive bee is not suitable. The Italian or 
other suitable bee should be introduced and colonies and queens made 
availble at a small cost. There should, at the same time, be facilities for 
teaching modern methods of bee-keeping and sufficient propaganda. 

Sericulture.—The Silk Industry in Burma .—Silk cloth is used very 
largely in the Province by practically every one, men, women and children. 

The figures in : the following statements show the value in rupees of 
the imports and exports for the past five years of raw silk, prepared silk 
yarn and silk piece-goods (pure and mixed with other material). The 



figures are collected from the reports of the Sea-borne and Trans-frontier 
Trade of Burma : — 

Imports. 


1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1926-26. 

ns. 

67,86,652 

67 

.RS. 

86,88,116 

ES. 

96,76,304 

634 

1,09*67,169 

963 

*1,12*40,467 
t 5,782 

67,86,619 

86,88,140 

96,76,938 

1,09,58,132 

1,12,41,049 

13,664 - 
39,11,664 
61,499 

215 

61,68,623 

1,13,373 

40,30,591 

4,20,121 

4,248 

57,12,764 

13,78,471 

57,625 

*48,18,695 

15,78,519 


Raw silk 

Silk yarn, noils and 
warps. 

Total fot raw silk and 
silk yarn. 

Artificial silk yam 
Silk manufactures 


* The figures for the Trans-frontier Trade for 1925-26 are not available 
and are taken as the same for 1924-25. These imports are almost wholly 
from China and Japan, mainly China. 

t These figures are not correct; much of the raw silk from China comes 
ns twisted yarn. 

Exports. 


1921-22. 


1922-23. 


1923-21. 


1921-26. 


Kaw silk 

Silk manufactures 


ES. 

1,82,05(1 

2,60,007 



It will he observed from the above figures that the value of raw 
material imported and utilised in the Province is about Its. 1,12,00,000. 

The production in the Province itself is very small. The principal areas 

of production at present are in the Toungoo, Magvve and Prome districts, 
with stray rearers in the, Shan States and Pakokku, Bhamo, Myitkyina 
and Akyab districts. The total number of families engaged in rearing 

silkworms are about 1,500 who produce not more than about 2,500 lb. 
of raw silk of the value of about Its. 21,000 and of a coarse kind which is 
used locally in weaving coarse lungies and Shan bags. 

The weaving industry of the Province is very important but is entirely 
dependent upon foreign raw material which comes practically wholly from 
China, 

The production of the raw material in the Province is capable of 

being increased enormously (1) in the existing areas of production, (2) in 
areas where silkworms used to be reared before and where the tradition 
is still remembered and (3) among Karens, Kuchins, etc., who have not 
only no objection but are quite willing to undertake rearing, and also 
among Buddhists who have no objection to rearing silkworms. Among 
Burman Buddhists, too, in many places the religious objection does not 
appear to be strict and will cease to be a bar as the economic benefits 
of sericulture are realised. It can never be expected that all the people 
in the Province will practise sericulture. Those wdio are expected to do so 
form a large number. 

There are many places all over the Province climatically suitable for 
leaving silkworms for about half of the year or more. All the coastal 
districts and the hill tracts are suitable, In the dry zone districts where, 
however, mulberry has to be grown under irrigation, and canal irrigation 
is available, rearing is possible from about June or July to February and 
about six crops of cocoons can be taken. Many other places in the plains 
are suitable. In the near future, great improvements are possible in the 
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existing areas of production by better methods and organisation. The 
rearers at present grow only small patches of mulberry which they shift 
either every year or after two or three years at the most. Leaf produc¬ 
tion is small and there is no inducement to increase this production as 
the rearers themselves reel their own cocoons and rear only small lots 
which they can reel, before the moths cut, in the course of about a week 
by their slow methods. The average quantity of thread produced per rearer 
in a year is less than two pounds. Facilities for quick disposal of cocoons 
will bring about increase in production. Arrangements for supplying seed 
cocoons and eggs from the" Maymyo nursery have brought about a large 
increase in the number of rearers. The other problems are: better methods 
of growing mulberry so as to. have permanent and large plantations yielding 
abundant leaf supply, arrangements to teach proper methods of rearing 
and to purchase cocoons as soon as they are formed and reel them properly 
lor the very large demand in the Province itself. The rearers in many 
places, especially in the hills, are poor and will only be too giad to have 
cocoon-rearing as a source of income. The quality of the raw silk depends 
on its uniformity of thickness and continuity and this cannot be secured 
unless reeling is done under supervision in factories (filatures). Therefore 
in order to be able to increase production and turn out superior yarn it 
is essential to make arrangements for purchasing cocoons and reeling them 
in filatures started among or within easy reach of the rearers. At present 
the preparatory (or, as they are called, throwing) processes for rendering 
the raw silk lit to be woven are carried out by the weavers themselves 
ill their old slow and tedious methods. With ready thrown yarn the weaver 
is relieved of a good deal of tedium and waste and can do more weaving 
in a given time. Tile Aniarapura weavers do not like to use raw silk 
if they can get ready twisted yarn and such yarn is nowadays being imported. 
For greater utilisation of the locally produced raw silk it is necessary to 
reel it well and place it in the market in a properly thrown condition. 
It is also advantageous to the weavers if they can get ready dyed yarn. 
At present dyeing is done by the weavers themselves. 

The Burma Serieultural Department lias therefore decided upon the 
following programme of work: — 

(1) To secure better races of multivoltine silkworms. The two exist¬ 
ing races of worms are of a degenerate type, producing cocoons with only 
about 1 to 1.5 grains silk content and about 200 to 300 yards filament 
length. By mongrelisation already two races of worms have been secured 
which are wholly multivoltine and produce a cocoon with 2 • 5 and more 
grains silk content and about 600 yards filament length. 

(2) To find out the best method of growing mulberry both in the 
hills and plains. Testing of dilferent varieties of mulberry is also included 
in this programme. In the hills especially, where the immediate prospects 
of expension are more hopeful than in the plains, the problem of mulberry 
cultivation is peculiar. The villages are situated on tops of hills and plan¬ 
tations on the steep hillsides would be most suitable. Trials in this respect 
are in progress at Leiktho. 

(3) Organisation of rearing as a cottage industry through demonstra¬ 
tion. Demonstrations on a cottage scale are being undertaken at the central 
farms at Hmawbi, Muddn, Tatkon, Akyab and Yaunghwe where mulberry 
lias already been put down. In two (Leiktho and Paukkoung) out of the 
three important existing areas of production, nurseries have already been 
started which will supply eggs and seed cocoons and also mulberry cuttings 
to the rearers and will at the same time be demonstration centres for proper 
methods of mulberry growing and rearing. 

The Paukkoung nursery has been entrusted with another important 
function in connection with the Reformatory Settlement for criminals 
kept under detention here under the Habitual Offenders Restriction Act. 
This settlement is situated at Kyauksudaing at a distance of about two 
miles from the nursery. The settlers are to be taught mulberry-growing 
and silkworm-rearing. ' About five acres of mulberry has been put down 
this year in tiie settlement with cuttings supplied from Maymyo nursery. 

(4) To arrange for reeling in reeling factories started and worked 
among the rearers themselves as soon as the number of rearers calls for 
such factories. These factories will purchase the cocoons and reel them, thus 
at the same time affording work to many girls as reelers and winders. 
Proposals for starting a factory at Leiktho are under consideration. The 
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department has to pioneer this work. Reeling factories are profitable con¬ 
cerns and private capitalists are expected to come forward to take them 
up later on. 

(5) To arrange for a small throwing factory at Mandalay to turn 
out proper kinds of thrown yarn. This is also expected to be taken up 
by private persons afterwards. 

There is no programme for dyeing experiments just at prosent. It 
may he thought of later on. 

The department has the main nursery at Maymyo which in addition 
to carrying on research in the races of worms and varieties and methods 
of growing of mulberry, forms the centre for supplying seed cocoons, eggs 
and mulberry cuttings and training staff and probationers. On account of 
the unsuitability of the cold weather months, this nursery is supplemented 
by a small arrangement for rearing at Mandalay during these months. 

THE SILK INDUSTRY IN THE WHOLE OF INDIA AND BURMA. 

Introductory. 

I began sericultural work at Pusa in 1906 with the late Professor 
Lefroy, then Imperial Entomologist. The eri silk was thoroughly studied 
and the results published in a joint Memoir by Professor Lefroy and myself 
(Entomological Memoir, Pusa ; Volume IV, No. I). In the course of this 
work the Pusa continuous spinning machine was worked out and patented 
by me. A combined doubling and twisting machine for silk on the basis 
of the sanie machine was designed and made. Mr. Coryton worked out and 
patented a machine for reversing and cleaning eri silk cocoons. Some work 
on tasar and mulberry silkworms was also done, Ail the work in connection 
with the silkworms was carried out by me. The report which Professor 
Lefroy wrote after his enquiry as silk specialist in 1915-16 was to a very 
great extent based on the experience gained from this work. When a 
separate sericultural assistant for Pusa was available in 1911 I stopped 
sericultural work directly but commenced it again in 1920 after my arrival 
in Burma where a permanent sericultural department has ljow been orga¬ 
nised. I have been dealing; with Indian sericulture for the last twenty-one 
years and am conversant with the process of reeling, spinning and weaving. 
I therefore feel confident in making suggestions for tho improvement of 
sericulture as well as of the silk-manufacturing industry. As the details of 
neither are genorally known, I give short descriptions in order to make 
my remarks clear. I then deal with the recent enquiries and the trade, 
and in conclusion suggest what I consider to be necessary for helping the 
industry. 

Part I. 

Silkworms feed on leaves of various plants and spin cocoons. The thread 
from these cocoons is taken out in various ways and woven into cloth. 
Cocoons from which a continuous thread can be unwound are called reelable, 
From unreelable cocoons the thread has to be spun much in the same way 
as from cotton. The entire silk industry is divisible into two clearly defined 
divisions, viz .— 

I. —Production or sericulture proper extending up to the completion 
of the cocoon stage. 

II, —Utilisation or silk-manufacturing industry. 

1.—Production or Sericulture Proper. 

Sericulture in India. 

Sericulture in India is concerned with (1) eri silk, (2) lasar silk, (3) muga 
silk and (4) mulberry silk. 

Eri silk. —The eri silk is confined to Assam. The worms are completely 
domesticated and feed on the leaves of castor and another plant locally 
known as keseru (heteropanax frag vans). The cocoons are not reelable. The 
rearing is done as a spare time cottage industry mostly by the animistic 
tribes. Spinning, too, is done at home with simple hand implements. Weaving 
also is a home, industry. There is only a little profit in all these operations. 
Tradition is carrying them on for generations and will probably do so 
in future. There is a large market for tho cocoons in the spinning mills 
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in Kui oijg and there is a small export trade. Blit as it hardly pays to 
i aise tho cocoons on any scale specially for sale, rearing of these silkworms 
e? not likely to extend. In Assam the food plants used are hardly cultivated 
I tie unsuccessful attempts we made to introduce rearing of this silkworm 
into other parts of India are described in Professor Lefroy’s report. 

Tasar silk ,—The tasar silkworm is of a completely wild nature. The 
female moths have to he tied outside to be fertilised by wild maies. no 
mating taking place in confinement. The worm can be and has been reared 
jn captivity, in the same way as all wild Insects can be reared, but as far as 
my own experience goes, with more than ordinary care and under condi- 
ttons closely approximating nature. This is not possible commercially. 
Where rearing is done hy the people the eggs are tied on the trees, the 
worms on hatching crawling on to the leaves feeding at will and spinning 
cocoons on the trees. The rearers keep watch and scare away birds. 
Wasps and other insect enemies however play havoc among the worms. The 
cocoons reared in this manner are generally not as satisfactory as, and 
fetch a lower price than, those formed wild. The cocoons of the trade are 
partly reared in the above manner and partly collected from the jungle. 
The main supply is from the latter source. Although the tasar silkworm 
occurs over wide areas practically all over India, production which feeds the 
trade is confined to a particular tract where it occurs in large numbers aud 
ft. Pays to collect the cocoons. This tract is the Chota Nagpur districts in 
Bihar with the adjacent districts in the Central Provinces, Bengal and 
Orissa. This area is apparently very suitable for the worms as nowhere 
else are cocoons of the same size and quality met with. As will be evident 
from these remarks, striking results are not expected from attempts at 
improving production. The cocoons are reelable. The tasar manufacturing 
industry is an extensive and important one. 

Muga silk.—Muga silk is confined to Assam. The insect is semi- 
domesticated. Mating of the moths and spinning of cocoons are within 
control. The worms have, however, to be left on trees to feed at will and 
to be watched in the same way as tasar worms. The cocoons are reelable 
and a highly prized golden coloured silk is produced. The production is 
small and the silk is utilised almost wholly in the weaving industry of 
Assam. In the case of muga too very much cannot be expected from 
attempts at improving production. 

Mulberry silk .—The mulberry silk, the principal silk of commerce, stands 
on a different footing altogether. All phases of it are within control and 
in all countries results have been obtained commensurate with well-directed 
attempts made at improving production. Tt is possible to improve it in the 
existing silkworm-rearing areas in India and to extend it into fresh areas. 

The Races of Mulberry Feeding Silkworms .—Mulberry silkworms have 
been reared in different countries from very ancient times and as a conse¬ 
quence many races have been evolved. Some have only one generation in 
a year, in spring, the rest of the year (about ten months) being passed in 
the egg stage. These are known as univoltine or one-brooded. Some are 
bivoltine and have two generations in the year, the winter generation 
being the longer of the two. Trivoltine races are also met with. Others 
are multivoltine or many brooded, that is, several broods can be reared in 
the course of the year. The eggs of the multivoltines hatch in about a week; 
the worms feed for about three weeks and then spin cocoons; from these 
cocoons moths emerge in about a week and a half and lay eggs. Ordinarily 
each brood takes about one and a half months, but longer in winter. 
Therefore it is possible to have about six or seven crops of cocoons in a 
year. In actual practice in India only three or four crops are taken. The 
rainy months are generally avoided, as the cocoons spun in rainy weather 
do not reel well. Then there are considerations of the availability or scarcity 
of food. The world’s silk supply is obtained both from the univoltine 
and multivoltine races. The former are reared in Japan, Central China, 
Kashmir, the Punjab, Near Eastern countries (Turkey in Asia, Syria, 
Persia, Turkistan, Caucasus, Bulgaria, Serbia, Roumania, Adrianople, 
Greece, Salonica, Crete and Cyprus), Austria, Hungary, Italy, Prance and 
Spain. The multivoltine races are reared in Southern China, Indo-China, 
Siam, Burma, Assam, Bengal, Madras and Mysore. 

There are several varieties among the univoltines, characterised by the 
colouration of the worms and shape, size and colouration of the cocoons. 
The different varieties are usually confined to different countries and known 
hy the name of the country, such as Japanese, Chinese, Baghdad, Italian, 
French, etc. Similarly, there are several varieties among the multivoltines 
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as well. In India, the following principal ones are recognised, viz,, Mysore 
reared in Mysore, Nistari and Chotapolu reared in Bengal, and Arakanese 
race reared in Assam and Burma. I have designated this race' in Burma 
as Taungle race in the reports of the sericultural operations in Burma. In 
Burma, another race allied to Chotapolu, of Bengal occurs which has been 
called Toungoo race in my reports. 

The univoltine races generally produce superior kinds of cocoons with a 
larger amount and better quality of silk* The multivoltines produce inferior 
cocoons. Therefore the countries rearing univoltine worms have a natural 
advantage over countries rearing multivoltine worms. The climatic condi¬ 
tions determined the establishment of univoltine and multivoltine races 
in the different countries as described above. The tropical humid climate 
is unsuitable for univoltine races and the rearing of the univoltine races 
can only be done in the dry weather, in spring or early winter in countries 
where multivoltines arc usually reared. Such rearing, however, is not 
always very successful. The chief difficulty with the univoltine races is with 
regard to the egg stage which, as already stated, lasts for about ten 
months. The eggs have to be “ hibernated, ” that is, subjected to a low 
temperature of about 40° F. for about four months. Otherwise they do 
not hatch regularly and within a few days, and hatching may continue 
for months at the rate of a few every day. It is impossible to do any 
rearing in such cases. Hibernation is difficult and satisfactory hatching 
can hardly be guaranteed in the plains. Moreover, the eggs produced in 
tropical countries are hardly satisfactory. Therefore they have to be 
imported every year from France or Italy or Japan, hibernated and issued 
to rearers at the time of rearing. This requires a special organisation 
and special arrangements for hibernation. At present each ounce of eggs 
costs about Rs. 4. The univoltine worms are more susceptible to changes 
in climatic conditions and are, therefore, more liable to suffer from diseases 
than the multivoltine worms. High temperature at the time of rearing 
proves disastrous. Such changes of climate are not constant and vary from 
year to year. Therefore no schedule of rearing time can be formed. A 
good deal more has yet to be learnt in order to be able to rear successfully 
the univoltine races in places where multivoltines are at present reared. 
There are no such difficulties in the case of the multivoltine races. The 
eggs do not require to bo hibernated and hatch regularly and normally and 
the worms too, being acclimatised, are less susceptible ,to climatic changes 
and necessarily to diseases. 

The Existing Bac.es of Worms in India—The existing multivoltine races 
in India produce very poor cocoons. They can, however, he improved, by 
mongrelisation. As a matter of fact, to me it seems that none of them is 
pure in origin and probably all of them are the offspring of crosses. Their 
life-history has become regular in the course of years and their mongrel 
origin has now become hidden. Tn the course of my mongrelisation work 
I have got two distinct varieties out of the mongrel stock which I have 
designated “hybrid" and “hybrid Mysore." The cocoons of the latter 
are exactly like the cocoons of the Mysore race. This seems to explain the 
existence of races similar to the Mysore race in other parts of India, viz., 
China and Bulu in Midnapur in Bengal and Horupolu in Assam. The 
Mysore rare is supposed to have been introduced from China, but probably 
this is not correct. Its superiority ovor other Indian multivoltines is due 
to the superior climatic conditions of the Mysore plateau. The life-history 
of all the Maymyo mongrel races has now become regular and constant and 
they may pass for pure races. As time passes, under humid conditions of 
rearing they may show signs of degeneration, producing inferior cocoons. 
This is probably the reason why the existing multivoltine races are degene¬ 
rate. They require to be re-invigorated. In South China, a mongrel race 
is reared under conditions which have not helped the disappearance of all 
mongrel characteristics. In Indo-China, a re-invigorated mongrel race is 
reared, 

Mongrelisation .—Records of attempts at mongrelisation in India are 
available from about 1854. These attempts have always been made, as they 
should be, between the superior univoltine and the inferior multivoltine 
races. In order to give an idea of superiority and inferiority, I take only 
two points, viz., total silk content in the cocoons and the length of the 
filament. European and Japanese univoltine cocoons have about four to 
six grains of the former and about 800 to 1,000 yards of the latter. The 
Indian multivoltine races have about 1-2 to 1-7 grains of the former and 
about 200 to 375 yards of the latter. 
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JSarlier records state that the mongrel races degenerated quickly; in the 
course of two or three generations, there was heavy mortality and these 
races were of no commercial value. I have been carrying on mongrelisation 
for the last six years and my experience is that mongrelisation throws out 
of regular gear the life of both the races which are crossed. The 

F generation follows the maternal character, but the brood character 
becomes very much complicated afterwards. The first F generation 
of the cross with a muitivoltine mother is multivoltine and fairly 
satisfactory, yielding cocoons much superior to that of the multivoltine 
parent. The next generation however is univoltine, with few or no 
exceptions and in these exceptions too when reared the moths are irregular 
in cutting out and the worms are irregular in moulting and spinning. 

Unless the worms, which hatch on the same day, moult regularly and 

spin cocoons within two or three days, there is heavy mortality and the 
work becomes disgusting to the roarer. To eliminate these defeots and 
to get a multivoltine mongrel race with regular life-history is a long 

process of elimination and selection, lasting over several years. It has 
taken me about five years and even after five and a half years occasionally 
univoltine eggs are laid. 

The recent attempts at mongrelisation in India were— 

(1) by two French experts, Messrs. Lafont and Grangeon of the 

Bengal Sericultural Department, 

(2) by Miss Cleghorn of Calcutta who now belongs to the Bengal 

Sericultural Department but carried out mongrelisation work 
before joining this department, 

(3) by M. N. De at Pusa. 

The Pusa Sericultural Department has ceased to exist and the Bengal 
department lias given up the mongrel races. In none of these cases was 
the work carried on sufficiently long (except by Miss Cleghorn) so as to 
eliminate the defects. The Bengal department gave up mongrels as they 
did not have any regular season and could not be used for reproduction. 
Uvidently their defects had not been eliminated. The Maymyo mongrels 
are being reared at Lashio, Maymyo, Mandalay, Leiktlio and Prome in 
all seasons. 

(4) The latest attempts are by the Mysore Sericultural Department, 
carried out by a Japanese expert. From the published accounts it appears 
that mongrel races yielding good cocoons have been obtained but they do 
not yet seem to be properly fixed. The records show cocoons with even 
3£ grains of silk content and 750 yards filament length in favourable 
seasons. The best results have been obtained in the back crosses, that 
is a (fixed P) hybrid X Mysore. This is practically equivalent to a first cross 
and in such cases the results are always better than in the case of the 
multivoltine parent. Moreover, rearing was done with only one laying 
of eggs and therefore evidently with the greatest care, or at least more 
than the average care which would be bestowed on a largo rearing. Still, 
cocoons with average silk content of about 2£ grains and 500 to 600 yards 
filament length have been obtained. 

From the latest reports of the Mysore department it appears that it 
is no longer countenancing the fixed mongrels but is trying to make 
arrangements for supplying F univoltine X Mysore to the rearers. The 
resultant cocoons have all to be reeled and cannot be used for reproduc¬ 
tion. To nie it seems that this policy is not sound. Even in the 
favourable climate of the Mysore plateau, univoltine worms are not 
expected to do well, at least in all the seasons. The offspring of a cross 
with them will inherit at least some of the difficulties and will not yield 
satisfactory results in all seasons. Seed supply will be very expensive. 
It will be well as long as the State maintains refrigerating plants, imports 
and rears univoltine races and bears the major portion of the expenses. 
Under such conditions it will be impracticable to meet the large demand 
for seed and even if met at a large expense it will be uneconomic. Private 
seed farms cannot be run on these lines. At present the department 
supplies about 400,000 layings of eggs and the aided farms about 7,000,000 
seed cocoons and these two supplies together are said to meet only a 
small part of the demand. Therefore in order to be able to supply the 
rearers with F univoltine X Mysore, for three or four crops of the year, 
an enormous number of univoltine worms have to be reared. If this bo 
possible, why not rear the superior univoltine races themselvesP 
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(5) By myself in the Burma Sericultural Department. Here the mongrel 
races do not show any sign of deterioration even after thirty-six genera¬ 
tions, On the average, they produce cocoons with about 2.5 grains silk 
content and about 500 to 600 yards of reelable filament length. Under 
favourable conditions in the thirty-sixth generation they produced cocoons 
with 2.8 to 3 grains silk content and about 600 to 800 yards reelable 
filament length. 

The results of Mysore and Burma trials almost convince me that in 
course of time multivoltine cocoons with average silk content of 4 grains 
and average filament length of 600 to 800 yards can be produced. It is 
a question of patient work and time. With such cocoons it is possible 
to compete with China, Japan and Europe. It is essential to maintain 
tho superior stocks in nurseries or seed farms. If left to the rearers they 
will deteriorate as tho present multivoltino worms have done. 

Diseases, —All silkworms are liable to suffer from several diseases, the 
most serious one of which is known as pebrine. It can, however, be elimi¬ 
nated by Pasteur’s method of microscopical examination. The body of the 
mother moth is crushed and pounded with pestle and mortar and a drop 
of her blood is examined under the microscope. Such examination is a 
sine qua non of sericulture and has been rigidly enforced in countries where 
this industry has prospered. 

, In India, there has been a good deal of controversy over the applica¬ 
tion of Pasteur’s method. It was first of all adopted in Bengal by the 
late N. O. Mukherji and the only mistake he made was not to adopt the 
use of the pestlo and mortar in crushing tho moths. He used a piece 
of paper and the crushing was done in this paper between fingers. The 
method was necessarily dirty, but in the case of a severo infestation was 
sufficient to reveal the presence of pebrine corpuscles under the micros¬ 
cope, In the hands of an illiterato or careless examiner, crushing was 
probably not properly done and the body was merely pressed so that, 
instead of the blood, probably tho liquid excrement was obtained for 
examination. N. G. Mukherji has, therefore, heon subjected to severe 
criticism by later investigators. Mr. Hutchinson advocated a method of 
gut examination and he maintained that in the case of multivoltine moths 
which required to be examined botween the fifth and eighth day of their 
life, the pebrine corpuscles did not havo sufficient time to develop and 
multiply in order to be revealed in the tissuo of the body. It has, however, 
been proved that pebrine corpuscles aro found in the body as early as 
three days after infestation. Mr. Hutchinson’s method is certainly a very 
clean one but is hardly suitable for adoption under practical conditions 
in a nursery. Dr. Pringle Jameson was brought out at Professor Lefroy’s 
advice to investigate the problem. His opinion was that Pasteur’s methods 
wore applicable to Indian conditions and that sound healthy seed was 
necessary but improvements in methods of rearing were probably more 
necessary. I fully agree with him after niy work in Burma for the last 
six years. Given suitable food and sanitary conditions for the worms, eggs 
examined according to Pasteur’s method with pestle and mortar and 
reared with average care should he successful. The method was called in 
question because in Bengal after so many years of practice in the Govern¬ 
ment nurseries there wns no disease-free stock of worms. But here 
Pasteur’s method was not at fault. The fault lay with the method of 
work. The Government nurseries in Bengal did not and even now do 
not (as far as I am informed) maintain any stock. Every year they get 
their seed from the villages, examine and rear and issue the resultant 
cocoons as seed. Absolute freedom from disease cannot he expected in 
this method. In Burma I am maintaining my own stock and all my worms 
are absolutely free from pebrine. I am thoroughly convinced that the first 
necessities are good food, skill in handling and feeding the worms and 
Sanitary conditions and then examining eggs. Diseases will then cease to 
be of any consideration. 

Hearing.— Successful rearing of silkworms is dependent upon— 

(a) suitability of climate; 

(b) proper kind of worm; 

(c) .healthy seed (eggs of silkworms are technically known as seed); 

(d) good food (mulberry leaves) for the worms; 

(e) 'skill in nursing the worms, 
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The worms cannot stand too high or too low temperatures and it is a 
mi,stake to try silkworm-rearing unless the climatic conditions are suitable. 
In most places in India and Burma it is possible to rear silkworms for a 
part of tho year. A good deal more, however, has yet to he learnt in 
this respect. Many places, which have been judged as unsuitable on tho 
strength of data so far studied, may prove suitable. To take one instance, 
i'rofessor Lefroy considered Mandalay to be suitable in December, January 
and February and Upper Burma generally as unpromising. Actually, 
Mandalay has been found suitable from about June to February. 

The question of the kind of worm has already been discussed. In places 
like Kashmir and the Punjab the univoltine races are being reared 
with success. In almost all other places, especially in the plains, a 
rnultivoltine race is required. 


The question of disease has also been discussed. Elimination of disease 
by Pasteur’s method of examination with microscope is essential. This is 
nob possible by ordinary rearers and is best carried out by trained men in 
establishments, known as nurseries. The nurseries grow mulberry and 
rear healthy stock of worms from which healthy seed is rendered available 
to the rearers. Nurseries must be located among or at least within easy 
roach of the rearers. Very wrong ideas prevailed in this respect and it 
was takerf tor granted that the nursery could bo located anywhere and at 
any distance. Professor Lefroy even suggested a central nursery for India. 
My experience has been that the eggs of rnultivoltine races, which hatch 
normally in the course of about eight days and are therefore not dormant 
and are in process of development from the time they are laid, are 
seriously affected by transit through post. None of the rnultivoltine and 
mongrel eggs received from India hatched satisfactorily and frequently 
whole batches failed. The same has been the experience with eggs trans¬ 
ported by post from Maymyo nursery to Toungoo and Promo districts in 
the Province of Burma itself. Seed cocoons stand the journey better but 
are not wholly unaffected. If the selection is carried out satisfactorily 
in tho nurseries with reasonable care the roarers expect to get good 
results for the next two broods and the rearers’ rearing need not be actually 
selected microscopically. 

As the worms have to be led on mulberry leaves, a good deal depends 
on the quality of these leaves and the profit from sericulture depends on 
the amount of leaves available from a particular area. The rearers, 
therefore, must be good growers of mulberry. Mulberry can be grown both 
as trees and as bush like a field crop. Trees take about eight to ten 
years to become established before leaves can be got from them. Bushes 
can be ready in the course of a year. Bushes, however, are more expensive 
than trees but are necessary in the case of the many brooded worms. 
Trees do not yield more than two crops of leaves in a year. From bushos 
with proper cultivation four or five crops of leayes are available. If 
bushes are supplemented by trees the cost is lessened. Suitable kinds of 
mulberry are generally available in all places where rearing is carried on. 
Research, however, is needed for improvement of both the varieties of 
mulberry and the methods of growing it. 

In the skill in nursing the worms I include a knowledge and practice 
of tho sanitary conditions necessary for the well-being of the worms. 
Given good food and sanitary conditions, satisfactory results are achieved 
even with unhealthy seed, but in their absence even the healthiest seed 
fails. Such things can hardly be taught to the rearers through publica¬ 
tions This is possible only through demonstration. The nurseries call 


perform this function. 

Sericulture, i.c., production of cocoons, cannot be a success unless it is 
carried on as a subsidiary cottage industry and, on the other hand, it is 
the best subsidiary industry of a farmer. Wliat a farmer can expect by 
maintaining one acre of bush mulberry and simply by the sale of cocoons 
will appear from the facts mentioned below. In Bengal, the minimum 
amount of leaves (with stems as harvested for feeding the worms) from 
an acre without manure is reported to be about 7,000 lb. and the maximum 
with manure about 15,000 lb. but it is not mentioned whether with or 
without irrigation (Bengal Agricultural Department Report for 1924-25). 
In the poor soil of Maymyo a minimum of about 3,600 lb. and a maximum 
of about 13,000 lb, have been obtained without irrigation. The. yield , of 
leaves varies from soil to soil and according as proper cultivation, 
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tnauuring and irrigation or well distributed rainfall are available. It is 
quite safe to take it that about 30 lb. leaves will be sufficient for worms 
Which will spin 1 lb. green cocoons, although it is common to take this 
figure at 20 lb. and I frequently get I lb. green cocoons with 15 lb. and 
oven less. Taking eight annas as the minimum price of a lb. of green 
cocoons (the price actually paid for the inferior cocoolis in Bengal) with 
16,000 lh. leaves about Rs. 260 worth of green cocoons are obtained. As all 
the leaves may not be utilised in feeding the worms it is safe to take 
this figure at Its. 200. In Prome district in Burma with average cultiva¬ 
tion, manure and skill in rearing, I calculate that a man can expect about 
Rs. 150 worth of cocoons from an acre of mulberry with the Maymyo 
mongrel races of worms. This amount can probably be exceeded in many 
places. The work of rearing is carried out indoors, is not difficult and 
is capable of being performed by even old persons and children. The 
worms require to bo fed about three or four or five times during the 24 
hours of day and night for a period of three weeks to a month. Provided 
the mulberry is ready, no other crop brings in such a quick return, 

IT. — Utilisation. 

(1) Reeling. 

The first process in the utilisation of the cocoons is unwinding their 
filaments into usable threads. This is known as reeling. A single fila¬ 
ment of a single cocoon is too thin. The filaments of several cocoons are 
therefore passed together to form one thread and the thickness of the 
thread depends on the number of filaments thus passed together. The 
thread thus produced is known as raw-siik. The quality of the raw-silk 
depends on its Uniformity of thickness and continuity. Suppose the 
filaments of 10 cocoons are being passed to produce a particular kind of 
raw-silk in demand. The filament of a cocoon varies according to quality 
and race of the worms from ubout 200 to 1,000 yards in length and 
diminishes in thickness gradually from the beginning to the end, the end 
being about half as thick as the beginning. Therefore in order to maintain 
the uniformity of thickness care has to be taken to' add the filaments of 
fresh cocoons when some of the ten break olf or are exhausted and also 
to make up for the diminution in thickness of the filaments themselves 
even if they do not break off. In practice some old and fresh cocoons are 
always run together. Production of a uniform law-silk depends on the 
skill, attention and care of the rceler. This cannot be secured unless 
reeling is carried on under super vision. Therefore reeling is best carried 
out as a factory industry. Reeling factories are known as filatures. 

The continuous filament is obtained from the middle layers of the 
cocoon. The external layers consisting of broken strands are unreelable 
and are usually prepared into tapes, known as chasatn. The filament 
becomes too thin at the core which, too, is unreelable. The ckasarn and 
core and also double,^ cut, injured and flimsy cocoons form what is known 
as “ silk waste. ” The waste silk of India is largely exported and spun 
In spinning mills, into spun silk in Europe, only a part of it being hand- 
spun in India. Cut cocoons of tasar and iwuga, eri cocoons and various 
cocoons of wild silkworms aro also oxpoi'ted to be used in spinning mills. 

In India a groat deal or rather at present the major portion of reeling 
is carried out as a home industry. The product of home reeling is coarse, 
has no outside markets and is utilised by hereditary weavers who are used 
to it for generations. In Bengal the home-reeled raw-silk is known as 
hhamru. Even the unreelable outer layers of the cocoons are worked 
into it and the breakages are not joined. It is therefore a coarse uneven 
stuff. The weavers have first of all to unwind it, sort it into different 
grades according to thickness aud join the broken ends. Bengal at one 
time supplied the whole of the Eastern European trade in silk. The East 
India Company and later the European filatures reeled the silk of this 
trade in filatures. Still, hhamru was produced for the Indian market 
and at present with the closing of the European filatures more of hhamru 
is being produced. In Mysore the whole of the raw-silk produced is home- 
reeled with however a little more care than in Bengal hhamru and is 
(or rather was till lately) almost wholly used by Madras weavers. In 
Assam and Burma the production is small and coarse. A good deal of 
similarly coarse raw-silk is imported into India and Burma. In Burma 
the home-reeled silk or similarly coarse imported stuff is used in particular 
localities. The better class weavers of Amarapura and other places do not 
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even care to look at it and use imported Chinese silk. This is the case ill 
India too. The Mysore report for 1925-26 says that better reeled imported 
-silk is ousting the Mysore silk. It is certain that the use of all badly 
reeled silk will disappear in time. 

(2) Throwing. 

The raw-silk has to be prepared so as to be fit to be woven and the 
processes through which it has to be taken in this preparation may bo 
summed up in one word “throwing.” The thread thus prepared is known 
as “ thrown silk.” The hanks are first of ail unwound or, as it is called, 
re-reeled and then the thread is twisted, and doubled and twisted again 
in the reverse direction like a rope, In these operations the thread has 
to be transferred from swifts to bobbins, from bobbins to bobbins and 
from bobbins to reel. In India and Burma all these operations are tediously 
performed by the weavers themselves with their ola-fashioned appliances 
and, as already stated, the badly reeled silks have to be further sorted 
into different grades. In Europe and America the processes are carried 
out by higli speod machinery and necessarily the thread which is not 
uniform or continuous gives trouble by breaking too often and has there¬ 
fore no chance of being imported into thoso countries. 

The raw-silk in the unthrown condition is used in weaving for only 
limited purposes. 

Any thread which is uniform in thickness and does not break facilitates 
weaving. This emphasises the necessity of as perfect a reeling as possible. 
The thrown yarn, being much stronger than raw yarn, is easier to handle 
in weaving and, being twisted, has no chance of becoming entangled in 
dyeing. This is why the weavers readily take to it. Thrown yurn is 
nowadays being imported. At Amarapura the weavers do not liko to use 
any other yarn if they get thrown yarn as they can do more weaving 
in a given time. Probably this is the case everywhere in India. 

(3) Weaving. 

Silk is especially suitable for hand-loom weaving. Besides hereditary 
weavers who are used to handling old-fashioned, badly reeled, rough yarn, 
there aro everywhere educated and influential people who are willing to start 
or have actually started hand-loom weaving factories. These latter especially 
are in need of ready prepared yarn. Here in remote Mandalay I get 
enquiries about suitable yarn required by hand-loom factories in distant 
places like Shahjahanpur in the United Provinces, 

(4) Dyeing. 

The yam is dyed first in pattern weaving or the whole piece may he 
dyed after being woven. The weavers do the dyeing themselves in most 
cases, but in some cases the yarn is known to be sent over long distances 
(from Gauhati in Assam to Belgaum in Bombay) to be dyed. In some 
places dyed yarn is sold. It is a great advantage to the weavers if they 
get ready dyed yarn. Besides, there can be an infinite amount of choice 
in pattern. 

Co-ordination of the Entire Industry, 

In a properly organised industry the cocoon growers are concerned with 
the sale of cocoons and are contented if they find a ready sale for their 
cocoons. The better the cocoons they produce the higher the price they 
ought to get. 

The owners of reeling factories are the people to purchase cocoons and 
the results are satisfactory if the filatures are located among the rearers 
themselves and the filature owners deal directly with the rearers. This 
saves transporting charges and also middlemen. This condition is said 
to prevail in Japan and the filature owners there are further said to help 
the rearers to produce better cocoons to their own benefit. 

Particular thicknesses of raW-silk are required for particular manufactures 
and it is necessary for the filature owners to be in touch with the 
manufacturing industry. 

Throwing is best carried out with up-to-date machinery in throwing 

mills. 

Similarly, dyeing is best carried out in dyeing factories. 



Weaving too requires to be organised so as to be in close touch with 
the market. 

The industry can flourish only if all these various branches are co¬ 
ordinated. 

It will also bo apparent that production is dependent on utilisation. 
In Burma attempts are being made to develop sericulture and at 
present in one township, vis., Leiktho, there are more than 950 rearers. 
They rear worms and reel their own cocoons into a coarse thread which has 
a local but no outside market. They rear only as many cocoons as they can 
reel and the maximum production per rearer in a year is about 3 to 6 lb. 
of yarn or about 50 to 100 lb, of cocoons. In some districts in Bengal where 
the rearers can sell their cocoons there are many who produce Rs. 1,000 
worth of cocoons and some are said to produce as much as Rs. 3,000 worth 
of cocoons in a single rearing. Unless arrangements are made for purchas¬ 
ing the cocoons and reeling them in a filature, hardly any further progress 
can be expected in Leiktho. 

Bengal, which at one time supplied raw silk to the world and had an 
export trade in raw-silk of about one and a half crores of rupees, has now 
been ousted from the world’s market and sericulture has declined in 
Bengal. On the other hand, the produce of the multivoltine races of India, 
though not considered suitable by foreign manufacturers for their various 
manufactures, is quite suitable for the kinds of cloth in demand in India. 
As a matter of tact much inferior thread is imported from outside and 
used in India. The Bengal producers are not in touch with the Indian 
users. This is to a great extent due to the attempts from the time of 
the East India Company at securing only the raw silk for England. The 
Bengal producers became adapted: to England’s manufactures. Silk spin¬ 
ning and weaving have, however, declined in England. The European 
exporting firms in Bengal have closed down. Unless the Bengal produce is 
adapted to India’s demands the industry is bound to dwindle further if 
not to die out altogether. 

Effect of Bounty, Protection and State Help on Silk Industry. 

The following notes are mainly from Itawlley who made a special study 
of this subject: — 

A. —Bounty and State help in Production or Sericulture .—France pays 
bounties on cocoons produced in France and also on reeling carried out 
of home-grown as well as of imported cocoons. The bounty on cocoons 
amounts to about Rs. 15 per maund of green cocoons which in India will 
cover probably the cost of production. 

France has also made substantial grants for experiments on silk 
production on scientific lines. 

The Ottoman Empire (Regulation 1914) allotted money for free distri¬ 
bution of plants and seed of mulberry, for bounties (Rs. 30 per acre) for 
the best plantations newly made paid from about the fourth to tenth year 
and for bounties at Rs. 13-8-0 to Rs. 70 for 30 to 600 square yards of trays 
of worms reared. 

Brazil pays bounties at 11s. 42-8-0 per maund of cocoons reared and 
premiums when a rearer has more than a specified number of mulberry 
trees. 

Austria pays bounties on reeling. 

That the Japanese sericulture has grown under the fostering care of 
the State is well known. 

B, —Tariffs and Throwing Industry. —When, under the Codden Treaty 
15 per cent duty on French and other continental silk goods Was abolished 
in 1860, the British Industry began to declino. The Parliamentary Report 
of 1832 on the state of the silk industry clearly stated that the industry 
enjoyed the greatest prosperity when tho import duties were the heaviest. 

The throwing industry in America is protected by an ad valorem duty 
of 15 per cent, plus a specific duty of about a dollar per lb. The rate of 
specific duty depends on whether the thrown silk is imported in singles, 
trams or organ-zines and also whether it is in the gum or degummed. 
The tariff bar therefore works out to about 30 per cent. The industry has 
made remarkable progress under this protection, very efficient high speed 
machinery having been invented and perfected. On account of such machi¬ 
nery it is considered by some that the industry can now he independent 
of protection. 
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In Switzerland trams enjoy a small protection. 

In France the throwing industry enjoys the greatest protection of all 
the European countries, viz,, 3 francs per kilo of thrown silks. 

A high tariff (about 11 francs per kilo) enabled Austria to develop 
a throwing industry as well as a manufacturing industry. 

C.—Tariffs and the Manufacturing Industry .—In order to show what 
tariffs have done for this industry in some of the countries I quote Rawlley: — 

“ Briefly speaking, the tariff performs three distinct functions. In 
the first place it tends to decrease the importation of goods of foreign 
origin into the protected country, and thereby tends to exclude the foreign 
competitor from the markets enjoying the benefits of protection. This 
statement, of course, implies that the import duty is imposed on goods of 
the same character as are produced by the protected industry or could 
be profitably produced in the presence of protection. In the second place, 
the tariff tends to check the export trade of the competing country in those 
goods which enjoy protection in the home market. The second function 
is thus intimately related to international competition and trade in silk 
goods. Lastly, a well-regulated tariff is responsible for the rapidity with 
which the silk industry develops in a protected country when other factors 
in production are favourable from an economic point of view. 

“ The three functions of the tariff, though individually distinct, are 
interrelated to each other as regards their ultimate effect on the silk 
industry and trade. This interrelation may be summed up into one leading 
function of the tariff which offers the protected silk industry opportunities 
for acquiring the mastery of the home markets and for gradually extending 
its commercial activities to the external markets. The mastery of the home 
markets depends, firstly, on the economic production of these goods which 
are greatly in demand in the home markets, and secondly, on the soundness 
of the fiscal policy. Success in the foreign markets can be achieved only if 
the home industry is capable of producing silk goods cheaper than the silk 
industries of tho foreign countries in spite of all commercial harriers. The 
next two questions which arise out of a consideration of the functions of 
the tariff are: How far has protection actually succeeded in developing 
the production of various silk goods in tho protected countries and what 
were its actual effects on the production of those goods' in Great Britain? 
The first question cannot be answered without referring briefly to the deve¬ 
lopment in the production of particular classes of silk goods in the Continental 
countries and in America and the answer to the second question involves 
a brief review of the decline in the production of these goods in Great 
Britain. In order to solve these two questions and to show the practical 
importance of the tariff, we shall now refer to its effects on the silk¬ 
manufacturing industries of those countries which have maintained or even 
enhanced the interests of their industry by means of protection and also 
of those which have become independent of foreign supplies of silk goods 
through the operation of the tariff. 

“First of all let us take the French industry into consideration, 
which, as is well known, is one of the oldest in Europe. It has enjoyed 
continuous protection ever since 1892. It was a year or two before this 
period that the Lyons and St, Etienne silk manufacturers began to feel 
the pressure of foreign competition in goods, such as the pile fabrics of 
Crefeld, the ribbons of Basel and the taffetas and satins of Zurich. The 
success of this competition caused great anxiety to the manufacturing 
interests and led to the adoption of a complicated protective policy in 
1892. It cannot be maintained that the policy of protection succeeded in 
completely stopping the importation of competing goods, but it may be 
legitimately held that the imposition of a tariff on these goods compensated 
the French manufacturer for the comparative disadvantage in the higher 
cost of production, and thus secured for him a stable position in the home 
markets. This security resulted in the maintenance of production, on a large 
scale, of velvets, taffetas and other competing goods by the home industry, 
and thus prevented a possible decline in the exportation of these goods 
from France. Thus the tariff protected the interests of the French manu¬ 
facturer not only in the home markets, but in the external markets as 

WfcH. 

“As regards the German silk industry, we have already noted that 
the protective policy performed a double function. In the pre-War days 
the Gel-man silk manufacturers used to dispose of their surplus goods ip 
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the open British market on account of the protection which they enjoyed 
at home. The development of the German silk industry and the success 
of its product in both the home and the external markets were due partly 
to the fiscal policy adopted by the German Government and partly to the 
system of combinations, which assisted the silk manufacturers in regulating 
the prices of goods in those markets to which they had an easy access. 
Some of the velvet manufacturers went so far as to form a Franco-German 
* cartel, ’ and assisted by the protective policies of the two countries, 
succeeded in securing a mastery not only of the French and German 
markets but also of the colonial markets. In the beginning of the War, 
however, the activities of this combination camo to an end. But even apart 
from the influences of combinations, we may safely assume that the develop¬ 
ment of the German silk industry was not independent of protection. 

“ The development of the Swiss silk industry was governed by protec¬ 
tion to a much smaller extent than that of either France or Germany. 
The chief reason for the comparatively less dependence of Switzerland on 
protection is that the consumption of silk goods in the home market is 
very small as compared with that in the other silk-manufacturing countries, 
and therefore it is not necessary to impose heavy duties oil the imports of 
silk goods. The small tariff imposed on goods of foreign origin is sufficient 
to counteract the influence of foreign competition on the home industry. 

“ The next two countries whose tariff policy might he considered 
here are Austria and Russia. During the last decade of the last century 
the Austrian silk industry made rapid strides, and by the year 1898 the 
number of power looms had already exceeded 8,000. In 1910 the number 
of power looms was probably more than 12,000 and that of hand looms 
about 3,000. The causes of the development of the Austrian silk industry 
and of the ultimate independence of the Austrian silk market of foreign 
goods are not very far to seek. In the first place, the heavy import duties 
of about 11 francs per kilo on velours and of about 5 to 10 francs on 
other silk fabrics checked the importation of these goods into Austria. In 
tho second place, this marked protective policy induced the British and 
French silk manufacturers to establish silk mills in Austria in order to 
avoid the payment of heavy duties. It has been declared more than once 
by some British manufacturers that British textile machinery and skilled 
labour played a very predominant part in the elevation of the Austrian 
silk industry to the position which it had attained by the beginning of 
the present century. It appears from the accounts of several throwsters 
and merchants that one of the first effects of tho rigorous Austrian tariff 
policy on the British silk trade was a decline in the exportation of thrown 
silk to Austria. The advance made by the throwing industry was soon 
directed towards the establishment of a manufacturing industry, and by 
the end of the last century Austria was in a position to export velours, 
dress silks, tie silks and mufflers to British and other markets at low 
competing prices. In this case therefore the tariff performed three different 
functions: in the first place, it reflected seriously on the position of the 
British silk industry and arrested the exportation of thrown silk and 
manufactured goods from Great Britain to Austria; in the second place, 
it caused the transference of capital and labour from England to Austria, 
a process which resulted iu the development of the Austrian silk industry 
to the detriment of the British manufacturing interests: and lastly, the 
tariff became the means of building up ail export trade in silk goods for 
Austria. 

“ The Russian tariff policy had also a very disastrous effect on the 
exportation of thrown silk crepe, and mixed goods from Great Britain to 
Russia, The heavy import duty, amounting to about 100 per cent ad 
valorem, was simply prohibitive from the point of view of the British 
manufacturer who could not possibly succeed in his enterprise in a highly 
protected market. It is needless to deal with the history of the Russian 
silk industry here, hut it is necessary to point out that the Russian tariff 
policy ultimately made the Russian market independent of British supplies 
and thereby caused a reduction in the amount of British export trade in 
silk goods with foreign countries. 

“ We might now examine briefly the part played by the tariff in 
the development of the American silk industry. The duty on silk manu¬ 
factures had been moderate until 1861. In that year it was raised twice, 
first from 24 per cent to 30 per cent and then to 40 per cent. But towards 
the close of the civil war in 1864 it was fixed at 60 per cent. It appears 
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from various investigations that the original object of imposing this heavy 
ad valorem duty was simply to increase the revenue. The increase, main¬ 
tains Professor Taussig, was solely for revenue, with no trace of that 
admixture of protectionism which was a factor in so much of the tariff 
legislation of the period. This high tariff of 60 per cent remained in force 
until 1883, when the rate was lowered to 60 per cent. Until the year 1897 
the general ad valorem system of imposing duties on imports prevailed in 
the United States. Velvets and pile fabrics were, however, an exception 
to the rule; the duties on these goods had already been made specific in 
1890. In 1897 an elaborate and complicated system of specific duties was 
adopted, and though apparently it was held that the new system was 
introduced mainly to check fraudulent under-valuation, its actual effect was 
to raise the previous duties above the point of prohibition. The Tariff 
Act of 1909 did not touch the spoeific rates of 1897 hut the revision of 
1913 resulted in a reversion to the old ad valorem system. The rates of 
t these ad valorem duties were kept comparatively high, varying from 45 per 
cent on most fabrics to 50 per cent on velvets and plushes, and to 60 per 
cent on laces, embroideries and silk trimmings. 

“ The American silk industry was of a very insignificant size before 
the commencement of the era of high protection. It is borne out by the 
course of subsequent development in silk-manufacturing in the United 
States that the 60 per cent duty of 1864, which was originally designed 
for emergency revenue purposes, served as an active stimulus to the growth 
of the American silk industry. ” 

What State help has done in Japan is briefly summarised by Messrs. 
Howard and Buswell who say (1925); 

“ If we look at Japan we see the Government supervising the inspec¬ 
tion of eggs, testing the raw silk before it leaves Japan, regulating the 
production of both raw and woven silk so that they will meet the demands 
of the foreign markets, conducting experiment stations in sericulture and 
schools of all grades and even acting as the bankers of the industry to 
assist it in times of depression. As a result of their policy towards this 
industry we have seen raw silk production rise rapidly until it now forms 
a large part of the exports of Japan. In the last ten years it has almost 
doubled. During that period the export of raw silk has risen from less than 
200 million yen to about 600 million yen. an amount equal to the total exports 
of Japan ten years ago. The silk exports are now more than 45 per cent 
of her total exports. To a large extent this advancement was accomplished 
by the application of modern methods throughout the industry backed by 
Government control and supervision. 

“ Japan has wisely put a great deal of pure science into her silk 
industry. At her great central experiment station for sericulture she 
has more than 100 scientists, each an export in his own subject, and all 
working on various phases of sericultural and raw silk improvement. As 
an example of their work we may quote the results of one line of research. 
Tn 1914 it required almost 2,200 layings of eggs to produce one picul of 
raw silk In 1922 they had so improved the cocoons as to size and silk 
content that less than 1,200 layings were required. The percentage of 
high grade cocoons over thin ones had also been increased as a result ot 
scientific research and education, until it is now 86 per cent, and it lequnes 
only 3.2 units of cocoons to produce one unit of raw silk. 


Part II. 

Silk Trade of India. 

Table I. 

The value in rupees of imports of silk, raw and manufactured, for the 
last five yoars is given in this table. The figures for the trans-frontier 
trade of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces, the Punjab and Bombay 
are not available. 

The value of imports (by sea) of raw silk averaged Rs. 88,86,000 and 
Rs. 90,99,225 between 1884—1900 and 1900—1914 respectively Similar 
figures for silk manufactures for the same periods were Rs. 1,35,00,000 and 
Rs. 2,70,00,000 respectively. 
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Total imports of silk; value in rupees. (Sea-borne Trade of 
British India for the year ending 31st March 1926.) 


By sen. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24, 

1924-26. 

1925-26. 

Raw silk and 

waste. 

Silk yarns and 

manufactures. 

as. 

1,35,22,974 

2,98,70,649 

B8. 

1,60,32,646 

3,16,54,472 

ES. 

1,21,99,609 

3,40,16,996 

ns. 

1,20,95,218 

3,71,19,455 

R9. 

94,40,040 

2,80,29,923 

Total .. 

4,33,93,623 

4,76,87,117 

4,62,16,605 

4,92,14,703 

1 

3,74,69,963 

By trans-frontier 
land route into 
Burma.* 

Raw silk 

Silk manufactures. 

65,78,722 

6,71,430 

76,60,978 

6,83,467 

93,39,784 

6,68,218 

1,05,64,607 

8,68,630 

(1,05,64,607 
t 8,68,630 

Total .. 

6,06,43,676 

6,60,31,662 

6,62,24,607 

6,06,37,940 

4,88,93,200 


* Trans-frontier figures for other Provinces are not available. 

11925-26 figures not available, but taken as the same for previous year. 


Table II. 

The value in rupees of the imports of artificial silk yarn and manu¬ 
factures is given in this table. The rise has been very rapid in the last 
three years. 


Artificial Silk. 

Imports. —(Soa-borne Trade of British India) value in rupees. 


— 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

Artificial silk yarn '.. 
Piece-goods of cotton and 

artificial silk. 

Other sorts . 

RS. 

4,53,772 

7,55,726 

ES. 

13,40,318 

19,72,692 

1 

ES. 

19,55,463; 

1,04,08,876 

ES. 

42,39,979, 

1,76,23,470 

* 9,31,984 

RS 

74,71,820 

1,37,82,602 

* 6,20,689 

’ Total .. 

12,09,498 

33,13,010 

1,23,64,329 

2,27,96,433 

2,18,74,911 


* Separately recorded from 1924-25, 


Table III. 

Quantities of imports of raw silk and silk yarns, noils and warps are 
given in this table and those of artificial silk yarns are olso given for 
comparison. The imports in 1909-10 were 2,199,464 lb. and in 1913-14 
2,963,139 lb. Therefore the quantities imported are practically constant. 
In addition to them, there is the big rise in the import of artificial silk yarn. 
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Imports. —British and Foreign merchandise—Quantity (sea-borne trade). 


— 

1921-72. 

1922-28. 

1923-24. 

1924-26. 

1926-26. 

Raw silk ,, 

Bilk yarn, noils and warps .. 
Trans-frontier import into 
Burma.* 

LR. 

1,607,762 

562,458 

678,800 

LB. 

1,828",686 
897,025 
667,840 

LE. 

1,368,204 

967,034 

660,400 

LH. 

1,413,687 

1,524,682 

604,800 

LB. 

1,325,364 
690,797 
t 604,800 

Total .. 

2,749,020 

3,293,461 

2,983,638 

3,543,069 

2,620 961 

Artificial silk yarn 

70,622 

224,916 

406,042 

1,170,989 

2,670,990 


* Trans-frontier figures of other Provinces not available. 
t Figures for 1925-26 not available and same figures as for previous 
year taken. 

Table IV. 

Exports of silk, raw and manufactured, are given in this table, sepa¬ 
rately for Indian merchandise and British and foreign merchandise. 

Indian raw silk exports averaged 1,706,000 lb. (Kashmir nil ) between 
1884-1900 and 1,712,000 lb. (including Kashmir 300,000 lb.) between 1909-14, 
their average value being Its. 56,00,000 and Rs. 55,00,000 respectively. 
About 1867-68 the value was more than Rs. 1,55,00,000. The average 
value of exports of silk manufactures between 1884-1900 was Rs. 20,25,000 
and botweon 1900-14 Rs. 7,35,000. 

Silk. 


Total Exports. —(Indian merchandise). 


— 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

Mulberry silk, excluding 
tasar and other wild silk. 





1 

Raw .. •. • •' 

(Rs. 

14,91,606 

26,33,780 

32,91,279 

18,93,592 

20,33,681 

[lb. 

96,026 

173,493 

190,600 

122,989 

130,430 

Chasam ., • • • • • 


8,00,062 

9,28,977 

12,99,636 

10,27,732 

7,69,63R 

[lb. 

661,760 

804,194 

1,074,238 

847,887 

671,696 


f Ks. 

45,220 

82,042 

1,67,117 

2,62,765 

2,02,046 

Cocoons ,. .. ■ • | 

Lib. 

32,704 

48,936 

96,130 

141,806 

130,994 

Wild title, tasar, mufari 






and others. 

I 

r Rs. 

90 


16,600 

1,39,600 

2,700 

Raw .j 

ib. 

12 


801 

[27,967 

1,600 


[Rs. 

2,63,299 

1,57,980 

1,76,302 

4,52,664 

6,33,606 

Chasaxn .. .. * * 1 

[lb. 

332,697 

206,046 

227,004 

477,950 

499,881 


r Rs. 

38,320 

14,479 

71,569 

40,615 

42,330 

Coooons .. .. • • j 

Ab. 

27,660 

12,299 

30,894 

27,828 

31,730 

Total silk (raw) .. j 

" Rs. 

26,28,646 

38,17,268 

60,20,392 

38,06,868 

36,74,799 

Lib- 

1,160,754 

1,244,966 

1,619,567 

1,646,426 

1,466,831 

Manufactures . 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Goods of silk mixed with other 

1,39,921 

1,20,916 

38,351 

95,674 

1,99,830 

materials. 

Silk piece-goods 

Thread for sewing 

Other sorts .. . • 


1,63,008 

99,249 

19,430 

3,361 

3,17,227 

1,62,162 


« , 

3*140 

62,649 

8,827 

17,275 

19,690 

HHI 

Total silk manufactures 


2,96,069 

2,42,966 

4,27,064 

2,94,801 

3,01,238 

Total, silk raw and munu- 

29,24,616 

40,60,214 

64,48,446 

41,01,669 

38,76,037 

faotured (Indian merchan- 



j 



dise.) 












Export of British and Foreign Merchandise. 


— 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1926-26. 

Jo British E?npire and 
foreign countries. 

KS, 

KB. 

R9. 

ns. 

ns. 

Raw silk and waste ,. .. 

Silk yam and manufactured.. 

3,20,974 

8,92,619 

3,72,119 

6,38,208 

3,17,634 

6,67,873 

2,58,693 

4,91,601 

72,880 

4,37,180 

Total (raw and manufactured 
British and foreign mer¬ 
chandise. 

12,13,623 

10,10,327 

8,76,607 

7,60,294 

6,10,060 


The above tables make clear tho insignificance of present exports and 
immensity of imports. Instead of trying to revive the exports all attempts 
should he concentrated on production of both raw and manufactured silks 
in India in order to lie able to replace the imports. 

Importance of the Silk Industry ill India. 

Lefroy calculated tho total value of silk products, imported and produced 
in India, at about ten crores of rupees (£7,000,000), omitting items of spun 
silk, export of manufactured silk and parts of the trans-l'rontier trade. 
The trans-frontier trade in the ease of Burma alone amounts to more than 
li crores. 1 think the present value will be found to he near about 15 
crores of rupees. 

According to Lofroy’s estimates, the Indian silk industry affects about 
1,000,000 persons. According to census figures about 305,000 persons add 
to their income by rearing silkworms. About, 350,000 persons are occupied 
directly and mainly in reeling and manufacturing. These figures should 
be very much larger. The census figures may be taken to relate to men 
and not to include the family. According to Lefroy about three times as 
many persons are employed as are recorded. The above figures do not take 
into account dealers and exporters or importers of various kinds of cocoons, 
raw silk and cloth. Tile census figures do not distinguish dealers in silk 
from dealers in other produce, According to the latest figures in Mysore 
alone about 200,000 families are reported to be concerned in the industry. 
Probably 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 persons would be near the actual figures for 
the whole of India. 

Paut III. 

llecelit Enquiries into the Industry. 

The results of recent enquiries into tho position of tho silk industry in 
India are recorded in the following publications: — 

1. Report on an Enquiry into the Silk Industry in India, by H. Maxwell 

Lefroy and E. C. Ansorge—3 vols., 1916. 

2. Economies of the Silk Industry, by R. C. Rawlley, 1919. 

3. Silk Industry and Trade, by R. C. Rawlley, 1919. 

4. Reports on Jute and Silk; Imperial Institute, 1921. 

5. Handbook of Sericulture, by N. G. Mukherji (written about 1898). 

The Ling Nan Agricultural College Agricultural Bulletin No. 12 on 
* * ,\ Survey of the Silk Industry of South China ” (1925) by C. W. Howard 
and K. P. Buswell is of especial interest to the Indian Silk Industry. The 
sericultural industry of South China which supplies about 15 per cent of the 
world’s raw silk (Canton silk), is carried on with multivoltine worms as in 
the case of the whole of India excluding Kashmir and the Punjab. The 
worms in South China are not superior to the inferior races of Bengal, 
but better organisation and better reeling enable the produce of these 
inferior worms to find a place even in the highly exacting American spin¬ 
ning and weaving industry. In South China there is a division of labour 
oven in sericulture proper, there being mulberry growers, seed rearers 
and cocoon rearers. Mulberry alone is grown by some people in Bengal 
for salo but not on such an organised scale. 
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The enquirers into the Indian industry whose reports are mentioned 
above considered the question from different view points. The Imperial 
Institute and Rawlley (Mukherji too to a great extent) wanted raw 
materials, viz,, raw silk for the weaving or sewing-thread industry and silk 
waste and wild cocoons for the spinning mills. Lefroy and Ansorge 
considered the industry as a whole and their report is the most important 
of all. The question of the development of the sericultural industry leads 
one into a consideration of the industry which utilises the product of 
sericulture, as without utilisation no sericulture can flourish. Export of 
raw silk and waste is no doubt an opening, but in foreign countries the 
raw' silk produced from the naturally inferior Indian cocoons has to 
compete with the produce of other countries enjoying the advantage of 
naturally superior cocoons and superior organisation hacked by Govern¬ 
ment. The best plan is to adapt the Indian sericultural industry to the 
requirements of the Indian market. 

The data and recommendations in the above publications arc briefly 
discussed below and my opinion is added within brackets. 

A,—Existing areas of production. 

The Bengal Industry ,—As already stated it was the production of 
Bengal which fed the European trade at one time. The recommen¬ 
dations (except in the report of Lefroy and Ansorge) are mainly directed 
towards reviving this declining or rather extinct trade. 

According to Mukherji the decline of Bengal sericulture was partly 
due to the entry into tho field of China and Japan, but what affected the 
Bengal industry most adversely was the protection and subsidy accorded 
to the industry in other countries. Thus in 1812 France spent about 
Rs. 20 lakhs in subsidising cocoon rearers and about Rs. 19 lakhs in 
rewards and bonuses to reelers and in order to encourage the throwsting 
industry imposed a duty of 8 francs per kilo on imported piece-goods. 
The industry also received indirect help through subsidies paid to 
steamer companies engaged in commerce. Similar methods were followed 
in Italy and Japan (and also probably China). The decline of the English 
silk-manufacturing industry to which the Bengal sericultural industry 
had become adapted, was another cause. The high cost of labour in England 
being the principal cause of this decline (according to Mukherji but pro¬ 
bably the removal of the import duty had more to do with it) he suggested 
that' there was only one means of England being able to combat successfully 
with tho continental silk trade, viz., by transporting the centres of competi¬ 
tion from Manchester, Birmingham and Leeds to Baluchar, Mirzapur, 
Benares, Amritsar and Srinagar. 

Lefroy attributed the decline of tho Bengal sericultural industry to 
the following causes, viz ,: — 

(1) Lower price. The ravages of pobrino disoase in Europe were 
most felt between 1855 and 1865 when tho European industry was 
practically ruined. The export from Bengal was at its height in 1867-68 
and about this time the price paid for Bengal raw silk was the highest 
on record since 1855 to tho pre-War period, viz., about Rs. 25 per seer 
(2 lb.). The price ranged from Rs. 12 to 17 between 1908 and 1915. As 
Uie groat part of export was in tho hands of a few firms in Calcutta, the 
fact that they woro offering low prices for cocoons based on their contract 
lor raw silk would very greatly check production for export. Japan put 
forth her whole energy into sericulture at this tiino. Immense quantities 
of eggs were produced in Europe, tho Levant and Persia, From this time 
the demand for Bengal silk was lor special purposes only. 

(2) High rents of mulberry lands, about 11s. 36, 12 and 48 per acre. 

(3) Diseases. 

(4) Withdrawal of European firms which bought cocoons, reeled them 
ill filatures and exported the raw silk and waste. 

(5) Antiquated methods. In France, Italy and .1 up ail by research mid 
experiments races of worms have been improved, superior methods of 
rearing have been introduced and reeling processes have been perfected 
through improved machinery. 

(6) Rise in price of rice and other crops. [In the case of a subsidiary 
industry probably this is not quite correct.] 

(7) Rise in wages, while the reeler and rearer are unable to earn more. 
[This is also probably not quite correct. Rearing is a subsidiary industry. 



Actually there has been a rise in the wages of the reeler. Certainly mujh 
higher wages are paid in Italy and France, though probably that is not the 
case in Japan and China.] 

Lefroy does not believe that the Bengal worms have actually degenerated. 
[The fact remains however that these worms are of inferior and degenerated 
type.] 

[In addition to the above I think the following two causes were also 
operating: — 

' (1) Absence of direct dealings between the rearers and reolers. The 
middlemen absorb the major portion of the profits which should really 
belong to the rearers. If the reeling concerns act in close co-operation with 
the rearers both are benefited. This system prevails in Japan. 

(2) The unscientific method of purchasing cocoons by number princi- 
pally. The rearer’s aim is to produce as many cocoons as possible without 
any regard for quality. This leads to degeneration of the cocoons. A 
scientific system of testing the cocoons bofore purchase should be adopted 
so that a rearer producing superior cocoons may get a higher price for 
quality.] 

For ameliorating the Bengal industry Mukherji suggested— 

(1) Teaching of up-to-date methods of sericulture ill schools. 

[Demonstration in nurseries is probably more effective.] 

(2) Growing of tree mulberry in order to lessen the cost of production 
[Is possible partly.] 

(3) Checking of disease by Pasteur’s method. Mukherji was mainly 
responsible for starting silk nurseries in Bengal. 

(4) In order to be able to compete with Chinese and Japanese filature 
reeled silk— 

(a) Introduction of European cocoons [discussed in my intro¬ 
ductory note—not practicable] ; 

(b) Improved reeling with improved machinery; and 

(c) Export of re-wound and thrown silk. [This last was tlio most 
helpful suggestion and if adopted the export trade of Bengal would not 
have declined. As already stated Southern China produces a cocoon not 
superior to the Bengal cocoons and the export trade of Canton silk has 
been maintained by sending out raw silk in a re-wound or re-reeled condi¬ 
tion. The filatures there liavo sot up re-reeling machinery. Thoir reeling 
machinery is practically of the simple Bengal typo with slight improve¬ 
ments.] 

(5) Organisation of the weavers so that (a) they might obtain proper 
value of their products and be free from the clutches of moneylenders 
and middlemen, and (b) thoir goods might be properly advertised. 

(6) Formation of an association by both Europeans and Indians and 
with representatives of all branches of the silk industry and having a 
journal in the vernacular. 

Lefroy suggested— 

(1) Introduction and production of superior races of worms by 
mongrelisation, [He mentioned the Madagascar race and Cleghorn’s 
hybrid. The former was a multivoltine ^race evolved out of European 
univoltine but is no longer in existence in India. The question of races 
has already been discussed.] 

(2) A bill amelioration station. [Ameliorating silk worms by rearing 
them in hills, that is, in a cold place, is a debatable point. I have been 
carrying on experiments both at Maymyo (elevation about 4,000 feet) and 
Mandalay (elevation about 250 foot). If the conditions are to be judged 
by the health of the worms and quality of cocoons they produce, both these 
places have certain periods in the year when the conditions should be 
eonsiderdd us equally suitable. Again the cold weather at Maymyo is almost 
equally as disastrous as tlio hot weather at Mandalay.] 

(3) Organisation of better reeling and disposal of raw silk so as to 
displace the imported stuff. 

(4) Arrangement for the supply of disease-free seed, 

(6) Improvement of mulberry. 
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(6) An organiser who will not simply confine his ideas to the issue 
of disease-free seed hut try to organise the industry as a whole. [This 
last was the most useful and urgently needed suggestion. At present the 
Bengal Sericultural Department is hardly doing anything more than issuing 
the so-called disease-free seed of the two existing degenerate races of worms. 
The closing of the European filatures will be very harmful for reeling. Out 
of all the existing silk-producing areas in India excepting Kashmir, the 
reeling carried out in filatures in Bengal is superior. Closing of the 
European filatures will lead to greater production of the home-reeled 
inferior Ichamru silk and in the course of about a generation the art of 
superior reeling will disappear. This will be a serious loss. Khamru silk 
has still a market hut it is bound to disappear in competition with better 
reeled and more easily workable imported yarn. The first duty of this 
officer should be to arrange for reeling and throwing so as to take the 
place of the imported yarn. By proper reeling and throwing there is no 
demand of any quality which cannot be met either in or outside India.] 

The Mysore Industry. —The previous history of the sericultural industry 
in Mysore, at present the largest multivoltine silkworm-rearing tract in 
India, is not so well known as that of the Bengal industry. The Mysore 
State has been doing for the last ten years all that is necessary for this 
industry which (up till now) enjoys the unique advantage of a market close 
at hand to which it is at present adapted. With regard to this industry 
Lefroy’s recommendations were— 

(1) Organisation of seed supply. 

(2) Improvement of the Mysore race of worm by mongrelisation or 
trial of a better race. In this connection he emphasised that univoltine 
races wore never to be thought of. 

(3) Improvement of reeling and silk waste. [Improved reeling will 
yield improved waste. The Mysore department has set up a filature. 
Hut attempts should be made to replace the entire home reeling by filature 
reeling. The Mysore Sericultural Department is trying to introduce a 
lume-reeling basin. It is not expected to servo the purpose. As already 
mentioned, the better reeled and easily workable imported yarn has begun 
to oust home-reeled Mysore silk. Their best plan is to arrange for turning 
out a yarn of the same quality as the imported yarn.] 

(4) Improvement of mulhorry. 

(5) Organisation for disposing of the produce in India. [Lefroy’s 

suggestion proved prophetic in this respect. The Mysore Government 
filature has now been compelled by experience to turn to the Indian 
market.] TT-^lV: 

Madras. —The Kollegal tract of the Madras Presidency is really a part 
of the Mysore plateau and attempts at improvement in co-operation with 
Mysore were recommended by Lefroy. 

Assam. —The small industry in Assam had been previously investigated 
by Rai Bahadur B. C. Basu and his recommendations were endorsed by 
Lefroy, A small sericultural department has since been organised in Assam. 

Burma. —Burma, which was not considered by Lefroy to be promising, 
has now organised a small sericultural department which has been working 
with a definite programme of— 

(1) Research in the methods of growing mulborry both in the hills 
and plains. 

(2) Research for producing superior kinds of multivoltine worms, the 
results being already apparent in the Maymo mongrel races. 

(3) Organisation of rearing by the farmers and hill tribes, three 
nurseries being already started for seed supply. 

(4) Organisation of reeling and throwing and, later, of dyeing. 

Kashmir, Jammu and the Punjab. —The other existing rearing tracts, 
viz., Kashmir, Jammu and the Punjab, have somewhat different problems. 
They rear univoltine worms and work with tree mulberries. Kashmir and 
Jammu have well-organised sericultural departments. The problem of the 
Punjab is again different from that of Kashmir and Jammu. Owing to 
organisation and pressure, under practically similar eonditons, Lefroy found 
that the Jammu industry had grown seven times as much as in the Punjab, 
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although the Jammu rearers got about Rs. 15 and the Punjab rearers about 
Rs. 30 for each mmniil of cocoons produced, For the Punjab Lefroy 
recommended— 

(1) Planting of more mulberry’ trees. 

(2) Hibernation of seed and its supply. 

(3) Adjustment of the price of cocoons, as although superior they wore 
selling practically at the same price as Bengal cocoons. 

[I am not aware if the Punjab has made any greater progress beyond 
helping cocoon production. The real problem here is the absence of a reeling 
factory. These cocoons will admit of a filature with up-to-date machinery 
being started which should purchase the cocoons and pay a proper price 
for them. Lefroy found much of the cocoons finding their way to Bengal. 
The raw silk will find a market anywhere in India, Europe or America. 
The Punjab itself uses large quantities of foreign stuff, both raw and manu¬ 
factured. But it would be a mistake if profits are compared with, and 
judged according to, Kashmir standard. Owing to the peculiar monopolistic 
conditions cocoons are produced so cheaply in Kashmir and Jammu that 
the State finds it more profitable to sell cocoons to Italy and France than 
reel them. Although Lefroy suggested, for the Punjab, organisation of 
reeling and disposal of silk, he thought the industry was too small to 
justify appointment of an expert and supposed that this duty could be 
performed by the Silk Institute he proposed. A reeling factory is likely to 
stimulate production.] 

B.—New Areas of Production. 

Lefroy discussed the controlling factors of development in new areas 
viz., (1) religious helief creating an aversion to taking life, (2) suitability 
of climate, (3) soil allowing of bush cultivation without irrigation or other¬ 
wise, (4) competing crops, such as jute, rice, sugarcane and (5) pressure of 
population; and bis opinion was as follows as regards possible fresh areas 
of production: — 

Hardly promising .—Burma, Gujarat and Madras East and further 
extension in Bengal. 

Promising. —Khasi Hills; Orissa and Madras East Coast (November 
to March very promising); Bihar and United Provinces East (very promising); 
United Provinces West, Punjab East, North-West dry area ancl Baluchistan 
(one spring crop); Rajputana East and Central India West (three rainy 
months and spring); Kathiawar (for six months); Malabar and the Konkan 
(a small industry in the south); Chota Nagpur plateau. About the 
suitability for mulberry silk of the Kttsor growing tract (Chota Nagpur, 
Central Provinces and Central India East), he thought experiments only 
could decide. 

Apart from isolated districts practically everywhere, he thought the 
following large tracts suitable, viz., the Punjab submontane districts 
extending to the east; Tirhoot extending over the United Provinces 
subifiontane tract to the Punjab on the west and stretching cast to tho 
Bengal jute districts; Cliota Nagpur plateau; Orissa; Khasi Hill plateau 
and Central India Uplands. 

C.—Lines of Development of Production. 

Regarding lines of development he recorded— 

(1) that it is essential that tile development of silk production should 

be associated with the commercial organisation of silk utilisation 
and the two branches must be in the same hands; 

(2) that there is very great need of a xoal expert to give proper advice 

to landlords and influential persons who wish to develop sericul¬ 
ture or other branches of the silk industry; 

(3) that it is a mistake to try to develop sericulture by teaching it 

in primary schools; it is certainly of value as a nature study but 
conveys no idea of its economic possibilities and as a matter of 
fact playing with silkworms may be a bar to sericulture; 

(4) that indiscriminate distribution of seed should be avoided; 

otherwise failure through ignorance is interpreted as one through 
unsuitability of the industry; 

i5) that sericulture cannot he developed through publications; 
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(6) that the only way of development is through actual demonstration 
among the prospective rearers. 

[To all of the above I fully agree.] 

D.—Enquiry into the Manufacturing Industry. 

In his enquiry into the utilising or manufacturing industry Lefroy 
found— 

(1) That if the producers and manufacturers could be brought into 
touch, much of the imported thread could be replaced by the produce of 
the country, and as a matter of fact, much thread much inferior to what 
was available in the country was imported and used, 

(2) That the weavers themselves carried out the preparatory processes 
in their slow, tedious and wasteful methods, the time taken to produce the 
cloth was necessarily long, the cost heavy and the wages earned by the 
weavers small. He suggested the introduction of certain preparation 
machinery devised and made in India. 

[The recommendations regarding these machinery will be of no avail. 
I was closely connected with, or rather mainly responsible for, one of them, 
the Pnsa automatic twister and doubler, which was adapted from the l’uaa 
continuous spinning macnine patented by me. I know the working of the 
others and in Burma I made an improved one. I must say that none is 
economical in use; I am convinced that it is rather late in the day to try 
to devise such machinery and the wisest plan is to adopt the high-speed 
machinery already invented and in use in America and other countries.] 

(3) That commercial organisation was urgently necessary both for the 
internal and export trade of finished cloth. As regards the internal trade 
the manufacturers of one place wore not acquainted with the demands of 
other places. If the demand and supply in the country could be brought 
into communication much unemployment could be removed and foreign 
supply replaced by home produce. For this purpose the first necessity was 
the knowledge of production, demand and foreign supply and the next step 
an organisation which could arrange for supplying any particular standard 
in large quantities, and of course this would be best done on a co-operative 
basis. 

As regards the export trade he suggested that it would be necessary to 
send out men with Indian productions for canvassing their sale and these 
men at the same time could study the demand in those countries. At 
present some of India’s beautiful hand-loom products are sold in big cities 
in Europe and America at exorbitant prices, the major portion being the 
middlemen’s profits. This is doing harm to India. 

As regards methods of organisation he suggested— 

(1) Survey of production. 

(2) Survey of demand. 

(3) Advertisement. 

(4) Experimental production of cloth in demand in foreign countries 
and of foreign cloth sold in India with a view to organising its production 
in India. 

(5) Exhibitions and diplomas, 

(6) Schools only when there are weavers to attend and when it is 
possible to teach them to make a class of fabric for which there is a demand. 

(7) Organisation of finishing. 

(8) Direct demonstration when there is a new process to be introduced. 

(9) Organisation of weavers co-operatively. 

Lefroy sums up practically all his recommendations in the enumeration 
of the activities of the Silk Institute he proposed. They are quoted fully 
below with my opinions within brackets: — 

The activities of tne Institute to include the following main branches: — 
“1. The cultivation of all varieties of silkworms of India, and of 
races from abroad, as a seed supply centre and for the trial of new races; 
the production of new races by hybridisation, the amelioration of existing 
races by selection and good cultivation; the issue of hibernated seed or of 
all varieties of seed required, including the Bengal races, the Assam races, 
the Mysore, the Madagascar, the French, and also the eri, 
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“Artificial cold storage will he required; a model ‘village rearerB 
Settlement ’ will be required for training men and for providing trained 
men for demonstration. There must be trained men available, 'The cultiva¬ 
tion of mulberry, the varieties of mulberry must be studied and cuttings or 
seed provided of the best varieties. The problems of hibernation of seed, 
of the supply of seed produced in India and of artificially hibernated seed 
for hatching in October will come under this section.” 

[It is a very comprehensive item. As already indicated I would 
omit eri. Univoltine races rvill have to be dealt with for mongrelisation 
work and for new one-brood rearing areas. It will be a failure as a 
regular seed-supplying centre for many-broodod races for reasons already 
given in my introductory note. Its function should be—(1) research for 
producing new improved races of multivoltine mulberry silkworms; (2) 
research with one-brooded races, and (3) research with mulberry. There 
should be arrangement for rearing all races under trial on a scale such as a 
small rearer would adopt and trials should include (a) leaf consumption, (b) 
silk content of cocoons, (c) reeling quality of cocoons, ( d) quality of filament, 
(e) testing of raw silk produced.] 

“ 2. The processes of reeling, re-reeling, twisting, doubling, warping 
to be practised, tested and improved. New machines to be devised or 
tested, trained mechanics to be available to demonstrate bettor processes. 
Model re-reeling, twisting, warping factories to be established.” 

[It would be necessary to have reeling and re-reeling arrangements 
with up-to-date machinery and also a small model throwing mill with up- 
to-date machinery. A trained mechanic should be necessary. His training 
and function I detail in my conclusion.] 

“3. The trade in raw silk, new openings for Indian silk, the method 
of making chasam and improved waste, the testing of raw silk, the trade 
in imported raw silk, the trade in chasam, and spun silk to be dealt with 
and studied, also the trade in mutja eri and tasar yarns, waste and 
cocoons. ” 

[Improved reeling will produce improved waste. For the present 
testing of raw silk will be carried out under item 1 for experimental 
purposes. If it is to be carried out for commercial purposes it falls within 
the sphere of a conditioning house.] 

“4. Dyeing to be practised, studied and improved, including indi¬ 
genous dyes and artificial dyes. A dyeing oxpert to bo available for 
demonstration and for advising on model dyeing houses. A model dyeing 
house to be worked for show.” 

“ 5. Designing, including the collection of fabrics, designs, etc., and 
the preparation of new designs, colour schemes, etc.” 

" 6. Weaving, the preparation of all fabrics possible in silk, to bo 
practised, improved and taught. A spocial establishment to be maintained 
of the most expert weavers for the preservation of methods liable to be 
lost.” 

“ 7. The best processes of cleaning, sponging, polishing, calendering 
and packing silk fabrics to bo studied and developed. A model finishing 
factory to be established. ” 

[5, 6 & 7.—Probably not necessary, at least at the beginning. The 
existing provincial weaving schools can be utilised—see conclusion.] 

“ 8. The cloths mado and sold in India, imported cloths and fabrics 
of all sorts, to be collected, and their possibilities investigated. The trade 
in silk fabrics, the possible demand, new markets, new fabrics, to be studied. 
This is to be separately dealt with for the European and the Indian 
trade.” s 

“ 9. Questions concerning foreign tariffs and bounties, legislation in 
India, and the development of co-operative credit to be dealt with and 
watched.” 

“ 10. Wild silks, including mug a and tasar, to be studied. Eri 
cultivation and its development to be studied.” 

[I would leave this out.] 

In the original scheme Lefroy was to extend his enquiry into China 
and Japan but could not do it and he suggested that this enquiry should 
be carried out before any development was commenced. 

Mr. E. C. Ansorge, T.C.S., was associated with Professor Lefroy to in¬ 
vestigate the silk trade and the results of his enquiry forms Vol. II 
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of the reports. Both necessarily overlapped each other to a certain extent. 

I quote Ansorge’s summary in full: — 

“1. There has been a very great decline in exports of Bengal raw 
silk to foreign countries. The place of this silk has been partially taken by 
exports from Kashmir, but these are small in comparison with the Bengal 
exports of earlier years. There has also been a marked decrease in the use 
of Bengal silk in India, though this is neither entirely, nor even largely, 
due to any demerit of the silk itself, but rather to the decline in production 
in that Province. Were Bengal and Mysore silk produced in greater 
quantity, and especially could it be produced at a cheaper rate, there are 
numerous markets ready to take it. The first point is therefore to find a 
method of increasing, and if possible cheapening, the production of Indian 
raw silk. 

“ 2. The weaving industry is on the whole in a fairly flourishing condi¬ 
tion, but the place of Indian silk has been largely taken by a heavy increase 
in the amount of foreign raw silk imported into this country. In some 
cases such silk is chosen in preference to the Indian material on the ground 
that it is more suitable on account of finer reeling or some other cause— 
for the purpose for which it is required. More often, however, it is used 
because it is obtainable more easily or at a cheaper rate. To supply the 
former demand some changes are necessary in the present methods obtain¬ 
ing in this country: to supply the latter nothing is needed but greater 
production and cheapening of the cost. 

“ 3 . Thera is a marked absence of organisation in the silk trade as 
it is at present carried on, and a corresponding success on the part of better 
organised competitors in the Indian markets. The methods according to 
which the weaving industry is conducted is wasteful and unsatisfactory. 
Illustrations of this will be found throughout this report. The introduction 
of modern methods has met with considerable success in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, but there are many areas where no serious attempt at such improve¬ 
ments has been made. Where these improvements have been attempted, 
they are frequently retarded by the small merchant-employers—the very 
persons who under the present conditions would profit by the change. The 
condition of the weaving community is generally very unsatisfactory, as nas 
already been shown. Some system of profit-sharing or co-operation is badly 
needed for its improvement. In Lyons and St. Etienne in Franco benevolent 
societies exist for the purpose of advancing sums to small master-weavers 
for modernising their plant, etc. These societies were approved and sup¬ 
ported by the French Government in 1909. In Japan there is a sericultural 
association, established in 1892. said to contain some 150,000 members. 
This association has among its objects those of creating a larger market for 
Japanese raw silk, making investigations and researches regarding seri¬ 
culture, and attempting to develop sericulture on a co-operative basis. 
Other bodies exist for the purpose of improving existing methods, and 
sericultural guilds have been formed with the object of removing defects 
in the practical management of the industry. It is said that silk-rearers 
are so combined by Government regulations. There are also co-operative 
societies of all kinds, for advancing funds, for finishing and selling the 
produce of members, and for purchasing material or plant. Such societies 
are said to number five thousand—or one for every two villages,—of which 
three-fifths are concerned with sericulture, and they are reported to be 
entitled to concessions of various kinds from Government. That there are 
many difficulties in the way of organising production on these lines in this 
country cannot be denied, but better organisation of the industry (on 
these or on other more suitable lines) is an urgent necessity in this country. 
A commercial agency for the purpose of discovering the right markets and 
for the disposal of the produce would fill a much needed gap in the 
present method of carrying on the industry. 

“ 4. There has been a startling decrease in the export of silk manufac¬ 
tures from this country, and a still greater increase in the import of foreign 
manufactured goods. The use of the latter is most marked in the Punjab: 
The consumption of Japanese spun silk is particularly noticeable in that 
Province. It is possible that the Punjab is now passing through a stage 
which the Madras Presidency reached more rapidly, when the advantages 
of such silk were realised, but not its disadvantages. After * 
short trial that Presidency largely rejected such silk for ordinary manu* 
factures and the weaving-masters of the Punjab may yet do the same. The 
import ’of foreign piece-goods into that Province, however, undoubtedly 
supplies a real demand, which at present the Indian looms are not able 
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to meet. The heavy Indian silk manufactures are now commonly rejected 
there in favour of the finely-woven and bright-coloured Japanese article. 
Very little attempt has been made in India to meet this demand. Even 
where, as in Madras, the Indian manufactures are generally preferred, 
there is still a market for printed and embroidered Japanese goods, and 
these could only be supplied by mills specially fitted for their production. 
How the Punjab market might bo courted on behalf of Indian manufactures 
of the better quality must remain to be seen, but finer weaving, better 
finish, and above all a careful study of the exact nature of the demand, 
are indispensable preliminaries to any such attempt. 

“In conclusion, the possibilities of the silk trade in India are still 
very great, and tho present moment is eminently favourable for their develop¬ 
ment . The wide range of mixed goods previously imported from enemy 
countries bears witness to the demand for such goods in India, and with 
proper organisation it should certainly not bo impossible to supply most, 
if not all, of these goods at home. Further, if satisfactory methods can 
be found for checking the decrease in the production of silk in this country, 
there does not appear to be anything to prevent tho substitution of Indian 
for foreign raw material upon the looms, for tho manufacture of these 
and other articles. Finely-reeled silk of the best quality is not at all 
required for the purpose of manufacturing cheap mixed goods of the nature 
referred to above, and there is no reason why Indian material should not 
be used. If by increasing and cheapening tho production of raw silk in 
India and by organising the silk-weaving industry so as to enable it to 
compete successfully with the weaving of other countries, tho demand for 
silk manufactures in this country could be supplied from this country’s 
looms, there would then be no cause for regret even if the European market 
for Indian raw silk were never recovered.” 

[It will be observed that Lefroy concluded that the low price of the raw 
silk was ono of the principal causes of the decline of the Bengal serieultural 
industry. Ansorge wants to cheapen the price further. The real solution 
lies in better races of worms which will produce more silk in the cocoons 
and better methods of rearing which will prevent loss of one rearing out of 
every three attempted.] 

E.—Bounty Protection and State Help. 

Lefroy concluded that any system of bounty for production would be 
impracticable under existing conditions for the whole of India and it would 
be better if the money could bo invested in a department which supplied 
expert advice and which could aid experimental cultivation with grants 
suited to the conditions of each tract. [I agree with him and would further 
arrange for competitive rewards and prizes.] 

As regards the manufacturing industry Lefroy apparently did not have 
the opportunity of studying this question and was not in possession of facts 
which have now been brought together by Rawlley. His opinion is quoted 
in full below: — 

“ There are really four classes of imports I raw silk to be used in India, 
of a quality not now produced: spun silk, which is imported chiefly because 
the Indian manufacturer does not produce so cheaply: mill cloths, of silk 
or silk and artificial silk, of a kind beyond the scope of tho hand-loom 
weaver: hand-loom or mill cloths of a kind that could be made in India 
but which are imported on account of better finish, better packing and 
better business methods. 

A high import duty on raw silk would hit the weaver in India very 
hard: he would turn to Indian raw silk : if he can now use Indian raw silk, 
he can be persuaded to do so by commercial organisation better than by a 
high duty: and if Indian raw silk cannot be produced so cheaply as Chinese, 
it seems a pity not to let the Indian weaver benefit by the cheap silk 
offered by China. 

Regarding spun-silk, it has to be ascertained why Indian mills cannot 
produce spun-silk at the price Japan and Italy can: the two mills in 
Bombay make spun-silk and use it themselves: but they cannot sell at the 
price the Japanese do in spite of the 7} per cent duty. Why this is 
so is not known and only enquiry in Japan and Italy can clear this up. 
A high duty on tho figured silks so largely imported from Japan would help 
the mills: but here again, one wants to know why the mills are undersold 
by Japan, If the industry in Japan receives help from the State which 
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is equivalent to a bounty, then a corresponding bounty should be given in 
India or a protective tariff equal to the bounty. The matter cannot bo 
decided without further enquiry. 

Lastly, a duty on tne plain silks and fabrics that can be made in India 
would directly benefit the Indian weaver as his production would be in greater 
demand: but here again, it seems likely that the weaver in India would 
benefit more by being organised and aided, rather than being assisted by a 
tariff. Higher price for Indian silk does not necessarily mean m r re „i]k 
sold or better wages for the weaver; it probably means more profit for the 
dealer and more dealers, and the industry is so broken up and scattered 
that it would probably not( benefit by a tariff to any very great extent. 
Personally I am convinced that only organisation will help the weaver and 
not any tariff.” 

_ F.—Legislation. 

Legislation is principally resorted to in order to check diseases of 
silkworms by prohibiting use of unexamined seed and rearing of diseased 
worms. Lefroy discussed this question and concluded that legislation is 
not practicable under the existing conditions in India. I fully agree with 
him, 

Lefroy, however, thought very strongly that regulation of sale of 
fabrics was necessary, as a good deal is sold under the name of silk which is 
not silk but a mixture of cotton or artificial silk or some other substitute. 
He suggested stamping, subject to penalty for false description, and thought 
that his proposed Silk Institute in its department of trade organisation 
would be of help in this matter. 

The real point is the competition of artificial silk or rayon with tho 
natural silk. The Mysore report for 1925-26 definitely says that rayon 
is competing with natural silk and the same tiling was said in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly by Mr. K. 0. Neogyi as regards Bengal in tho course of 
the debate on the Bill for reducing the import duty on rayon. In Burma 
too weavers are weaving rayon. My personal opinion is that rayon will 
really be a competitor lor cotton especially when its price is cheapened. 
Tile danger lies in purchasing artificial silk fabrics in the belief that they 
are getting a cheap real silk. Those who want silk will not purchase rayon 
if they know what rayon is. 

The duty is stated to be reduced for the benefit of hand-loom weavers. 
Here the urgent necessity is to make a ready prepared silk yarn available 
which can bo woven at once. The wages to be oarnod by weaving a cheap 
artificial silk cloth will certainly bo less than those for real silk cloth. 

Rawlley makes suggestions for the development of tasar, eri and mug a 
and for improving reeling and waste. These have already been discussed. 
He recommends a conditioning house at once, to which I do not agree. A 
conditioning house is more necesasry for the export than the import trade. 
The manufacturers are practically wholly weavers vvho have no advanced 
ideas and it will be several years before a conditioning house is called for. 

The recommendations of the Silk Committee of the Imperial Institute 
are quoted below in full: — 

“ As regards Economic and Industrial Questions. —1. The development 
of the Indian silk industry and especially of the export trade, is dependent 
upon its being adequately financed by a responsible body receiving Govern¬ 
ment support, and upon European supervision of the industry. 

“2. Indian silk encounters, and will continue to encounter the competi¬ 
tion of increasing supplies of the fine quality silk from the Far East, notably 
Japan. The Committee are of the opinion that the enhanced value of 
Indian silk that would result from a radical improvement in its quality and 
standard of reeling should render it possible for the Indian product to 
compete successfully with Japanese and Chinese silks. 

“It is of the utmost importance to increase the production of a good class 
of raw silk in India, and to reduce to a minimum the production of inferior 
grades. 

“3. Modern filatures, controlled by European directors and assisted by 
the Government, should be established in the chief silk districts. These 
filatures would regulate the methods of production, purchase the cocoons, 
and grade the silk before export. They would also reel the small quantities 
of silk produced in other parts of India. 



“4. Silk conditioning houses, on the lines of that at Lyons, should be 
established, and all raw silk should be officially examined and marked at a 
conditioning house before leaving India. 

“5. The Kashmir and Patiala silks, if lightly improved in uniformity 
of size, in cleanliness and nerve (Kashmir silk) should find a ready market 
in this country. The Kashmir industry should be advised to increase the 
production of 13—15 to 18—20 deniers in order to develop further consump¬ 
tion of Kashmir silk in the English market. Coarser sizes, however, could 
be introduced with advantage to meet the needs of certain branches of rhe 
trade. 

“ 6 . Large quantities of Bengal silk, if available, could be utilised for 
certain sections of the industry in this country, though an improvement in 
the quality is desirable. With improved reeling, and satisfactory prices, 
there would be a possibility of re-establishing this class of silk in its former 
position in other branches of the trade. 

“7. Waste silk. — 

(a) The present objections to Indian waste silk in this country would 
be removed if adequate improvement were effected in regard to cleaning, 
grading and packing the material before shipment. 

( 6 ) Degurnrning of the waste should be carried out in this country. 

(c) Kashmir knubs and waste could be used in larger quantities in 
this country if supplies were available. 

“8. Wild silk- 

la) Of Indian wild silk eri is the most likely to find an established 
position in this country, and if feasible the production of cocoons for 
export should be encouraged. It is essential, however, that steps should 
be taken by the Government of India to ensure that the bales exported 
contain clean, pierced cocoons almost exclusively. Further, if feasible 
commercially, the cocoons should be exported in the reversed condition. 

(b) A consignment of m ug a silk should be sent to the Committee for 
practical trial if the silk can be obtained at a price not exceeding that of 
eri silk. 

“9. As regards Sericultural Questions. — 

The establishment, by the Government of India, of a central sericul¬ 
tural institute is a necessity. The functions of the institute should include— 

(a) The training of men to dovelop sericulture in India. 

( b ) The supply of disease-free seed of approved native and foreign 
races of worms, 

(e) The testing of new races and the production of hybrid races. 

(d) Tlie investigation of silkworm and mulberry diseases. 

(e) The study and demonstration of modern reeling and re-reeling 
processes with a view to their adoption in India. 

“ 10. The establishment of smaller institutions in all important sericul¬ 
tural districts. 

“11. If foreign seed is imported into India, white races should be 
selected, if possible.” 

I have already given my views that eri, tasar and mug a are at present 
best left as they are and that improved reeling will produce improved waste. 
One noteworthy suggestion for reducing inferior grades of raw silk is echoed 
by Messrs. Howard and Buswell who want to abolish home reeling altogether 
in South China. 

Part IV. — Conclusion. 

I merely note here what I consider to be urgently necessary to make 
a beginning with a view to helping tho silk industry. 

1. Serious attempts should be made to organise each of tho following 
as separate industries, viz.: — 

(1) Production or rearing of cocoons. 

(2) Keeling. 

(3) Throwing. 

(4) Dyeing and printing. 

(5) Weaving. 
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2. A Central Agency is urgently required to study and co-ordinate the 
whole industry and trade in India' and Burma. It may be a silk institute 
or simply a department like that of an Imperial Specialist, say as Imperial 
Sericulturist. He should have facilities— 

(i) For research work in connection with sericulture for (a) univoltine 
races and for (6) mongrelisation with the aim of obtaining superior multi- 
voltine races. For this purpose he will require a station at a place where 
high temperature, frost, cold and continuous rain will not interfere with 
rearing, if it is possible to find such a place. If not it will be necessary 
to have a supplementary station in order to avoid these drawbacks. 

He should have (1) a small reeling factory for experiments with 
arrangements for re-reeling, (2) small model throwing factory and (3) also 
a small dyeing factory. He will thus be able to advise as to the best method 
of reeling, re-reeling, throwing and dyeing and an account of his surveys 
(referred to below) will be best able to place the reeling, throwing and 
dyeing factories in touch with weavers or weaving concerns. 

(ii) For survey of raw materials by collection of raw silk and yarn in 
use all over the country with details as to (a) purpose for which used, ( b) 
source, imported or locally produced, actual place of production, (c) 
quality (to be tested) and price, (d) amount of consumption, (e) details as 
to processes to be undergone before being woven. 

This survey will include eri, tasar and iwaga. 

(iii) For survey of demand in the market by collection of all kinds 

of woven stuff in use with similar information as regards (a) purpose for 
which used, (b) source, imported or locally produced, actual place of produc¬ 
tion, (c) quality and price, (d) amount of consumption, (e) complete analjsis 
of each to find out pattern, dye, weave and yarn so that weavers can be at 
once shown or told how to produce it, with arrangement for the supply of 
necessary yarn. If any particular kind of yarn is required reelers and 
throwsters can be advised accordingly. This survey will include erv, tasar 
and muga. ’ ' 

3. He need have no weaving department and it will certainly be 
economical if ho works in co-operation with the various weaving and techni¬ 
cal institutes now in existence in many Provinces. At least a weaving 
department is not a necessity just at the beginning. If this arrange¬ 
ment does not work it can ho thought of later on. If they are to serve 
their purpose these provincial weaving institutes ought to be able to 
undertake propaganda on the following lines: — 

When a particular kind of cloth is in demand, its manufacture has to 
be demonstrated to the weavers or a co-operative 'society of weavers who 
can be shown that either the cloth can be produced in their own loom as 
it is or with some additions or alterations, or the loom by which it can be 
produced has to be taken to them and its work demonstrated. At the same 
time the Imperial Sericulturist will, on account of his above surveys, bo in 
a position to supply information as to where the particular yarn is available 
and where the cloth can he sold. 

He should have staff for all the above work. The only members of 
the staff who will require training outside will be a sericultural mechanic 
and a dyeing and printing expert. 

The functions of the sericultural mechanic will be the following: — 

(1) To keep the machinery of an up-to-date small reeling and process 
factory going. 

(2) To advise and help those who intend to set up reeling and process 
factories. 

He should first of all have a general idea of sericulture, reeling and 
processes as carried on by the people in India. Then he should be deputed 
to Japan, France and Italy, and if possible also to America, to study how 
reeling and processes are carried on in those countries. He must then adopt 
up-to-date machinery in his reeling and process factories. 

The functions of the dyeing assistant should be to carry out dyeing and 
also printing according to the needs and requirements as they are or as new 
ones arise, and to teach and help those who want to start dyeing and 
printing houses. He shou’d be a graduate in chemistry, should first of all 
acquaint himself with the processes of indigenous dyeing and then be sent 
outside for training. 
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4. Production is best left to the Provinces but should be backed by the 
central research work (noted above) which will have cognisance of the 
requirements ot the whole country. The Imperial Sericulturist should be a 
practical Sericulturist with thorough knowledgo of Indian conditions. He 
must work in close co-oporation with the provincial departments and should 
be able to give proper advice when new attempts at sericulture are made. 

(а) In new places the only sound and probably the best method of 
introducing sericulture is to start with actual demonstration of mulberry 
growing and rearing. When people take it up the demonstration centre is 
to be developed into a seed-supplying nursery and there must be arrangements 
for purchasing the cocoons for cash. When many people take it up there 
should be a reeling factory among them. 

Ill the two biggest existing areas of production, viz., Bengal and 
Mysore, thero is scope for development of nurseries for seed supply as the 
present supply meets only a small part of the demand. Serious attempts 
should be made to start seed-supplying nurseries among all the rearers and, 
with a proper kind of worm spinning superior cocoons, these nurseries can 
be profitable private concerns. In this manner seed rearing will be a 
specialised industry, as it should be, in properly organised sericulture. 

(б) If reeling is properly organised in direct touch with the market 
there will be scope for many reeling factories among the rearers. This 
must be done. The days of coarse home reeling are fast disappearing. 
Filatures should bo located among, and deal directly with, rears. They 
should carry out re-reeling or several filatures may combine to carry out 
re-reeling. As regards reeling machinery, up-to-date European machinery 
is expensive and on the other hand high class thread for the Indian market 
can be turned out by simple locally manufactured machines which require 
less capital. This requires experiment and research. 

(c) Throwing should be carried out in up-to-date throwing mills. 
Several filatures may combine to have a throwing mill. 

(d) Dyeing should he carried out in dyeing factories or dye houses. 
Weavers should have yarn which they can uso straightaway. 

Provincial departments should be ahlo to organise sericulture, reeling, 
throwing and dyeing with advice and help from the Imperial Sericulturist, 
who again will be the connecting link between all the Provinces. As regards 
research tho provincial departments are in a hurry to got results and are 
likely to lose sight of the necessity of continued research for improved 
multivoltine races, as the Mysore department is actually doing at present 
and the Bengal department did before. Also the Imperial department will 
be in tho best position to carry out research work with regard to univoltine 
races. The provincial departments can thus do without research and need 
. concern themselves with development only. 

5. Tho thorough study which the Imperial department will thus be in 
a position to make of the whole industry will enable a proper idea to be 
formed as to the necessity or otherwise of protection. If necessary there 
should he no hesitation in resorting to protection in the interest of three 
million or more persons drawing their livelihood from the industry. Those 
who can afford to buy aiid wear silk will certainly be able to bear a little 
extra cost. 

Tbo above, briefly, will be some of the important functions of the Imperial 
Department of Sericulture. As it will study the industry as a whole, this 
department will be in a position to do a good deal more good work than 
can be defined or foreseen. 

If the industry is organised in the manner suggested it will afford scope 
for the employment of many educated young men as independent seod 
growers, reolers, throwsters and hand-loom factory owners if they can find 
the capital, or as paid foremen in such factories. The Imperial department 
can thus develop into an institute for training such men. This is the 
condition at present in Japan. 

Lae Culture .—Lac is mainly a forest product. As far as is known 
cajanus indicus is the only cultivated plant on which lac will grow. But 
the lac crop on it is frequently not available before one and a half years 
and therefore hardly economical except under special circumstances. Lac 
culture on other plants like zizyphus pre-supposes sufficient waste lands on 
which the plants can be grown and this and other plants take several years 
to grow to become fit for inoculation. Lac culture by ordinary cultivators 
will therefore romain limited to particular areas. 
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Question 22.—Co-operation.- (h) (mi) Societies for joint farming. I am 
speaking from experience of my own nnd neighbouring villages' in Bankura 
district in Bengal. When a cultivator has several able sons or when several 
brothers live in a joint family all working in the fields, the family continues 
to be in a flourishing condition. When, however, there is separation and 
the different members begin to cultivate their share of the lands and have 
to engage labour for carrying out the operations, their downfall commences. 
All become poor, run into debt and ultimately most of them lose their land. 
If any of these happens to have several sons able to work in the fields he 
improves his lot very soon, even by cultivating lands of others on the share 
system when he does not possess sufficient lands of his own. Whenover 
such a family manages to get a sufficiently large holding in one block, 
wells are sunk and various improvements made. 1 have seen several families 
rise and fall in this manner. Large families in the case of real cultivators 
are a blessing; it is one form of joint-farming. In order to teach and 
spread the principles of joint-farming, education and propaganda are 
necessary, 


Oral Evidence. 

64183. The Chairman: Mr. Ghosh, you are Entomologist, Mandalay 
Agricultural College?—Yes. 

64184, We have your note of evidence. Is there anything that you 
would like to say beyond that? Do you wish to make any corrections?— 
I want to say something ahout the protection of crops and legislation for 
that purpose. 

64185. Do you think that a special measure in the way of a Pest Act is 
desirable for Burma?—About two years ago, the Mycologist and I went 
into this question and we recommended somo measures for special protection 
for Burma as against the other Provinces of India, that is for preventing 
pests from coming into Burma from India. That is external legislation; 
we also recommended legislation for checking insect pests within the 
Province itself, for instance the palm beetle. 

64186. Is it the case that there are several serious pests in the rest of 
India winch have not yet penetrated into Burma?—We know three or 
four definitely. 

64187. Could you name them?—One is the chilo simplex, which occurs 
in paddy, juar, etcetera, in India. The others are borers in sugarcane and 
cotton. 

64188. Could you give the Commission some idea of the general lines 
on which you arc working at this moment?—At the moment I am devoting 
a good deal of time to the development of sericulture; my duties here are 
observation and study of pests generally and in this line I am devoting 
special attention to cotton pests. As a matter of fact this is the principal 
work on which I am engaged at present. 

64189. Have you any pests which threaten vour crop in Burma, which 
do not attack cotton in other Provinces?—All the recognised pests are 
here except borers in the stem found in Madras and certain other places 
in India. 

64190. Any others that are not in India?—All of them are here, 

64191. Does the problem of pests that attack cotton in Burma presont 
any difficulties or complications which do not arise in the case of the same 
pests in relation to cotton in India?—I cannot say. 

64192. Are you in touch with the Imperial Entomologist at Pusa?—Yes. 

64193. Do you consult him occasionally?—As regards pests I have not 
doue so up till now for the simple reason that I was myself at Pusa for 
fifteen years and there I made a study of all these pests. As a matter of 
fact, as to the common pests I know all that Pusa itself knows. 

64194. How long is it since you were at Pusa?—I left Pusa in October 
1920. 

64195. Do you not think that there is a possibility at least that some 
advance might have hcen made at Pusa since you left?—I see the reports 
and find no change. 
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64196. Otherwise there is no touch between your work and the work 
clone at Pusa?—Occasionally I have some correspondence with them. I 
had occasion to get pests identified on two or three occasions. 

64197. Have you sent any specimens for identification to Pusa?—Yes, 
on two or three occasions. As a matter of fact my collection has not been 
very well sorted out and T am not devoting much time to the collection 
now. 

64198. What is your conception of the result of the relation which 
might exist between your suggested entomological section of the Indian 
Museum and the provincial agricultural departments? Are you going to 
have some organic link between these two?—The Indian Museum will do 
only the systematic side of it. If I want any pest to be identified I shall 
send it to them. 

64199. I should like to ask you why you prefer this system to tho 

existing system according to which, as I understand it, Pusa siiould do 
any fundamental work that requires to be done?—At present I do not 
know that Pusa is doing the work as it should be done. T will just give 
one instance. There is a post on mango which occurs in Assam, Burma 
and in East Bengal, and my opinion is that Pusa ought to tackle such pests. 

64200. Is not that rather a criticism of the work being done at Pusa 
than a criticism of the principle of the organisation as it exists?—Prin¬ 
cipally of the organisation as it exists and not of the work done at Pusa, 
because I myself have been at Pusa for a very long time. 

64201. Is it your duty to assess the commercial possibilities of silk 

culture? Are you responsible for advising whether, in the face ol' the 
competition of artificial silk, the department would bo justified in recommend¬ 
ing any important extension in sericulture in Burma?—I have studiod the 
question, hut 1 am not responsible for such recommendation. 

64202, Wiiat conclusion have you arrived at?—In my note I have given 
it as my opinion that artificial silk will not interfere with the natural 

silk in India at least. Artificial silk may compete with, say, fancy cotton 

goods especially now that they arc trying to lower the price of artificial 
silk. 

64203. What makes you think that artificial silk will not threaten the 
market for the genuine article?—In India silk is used for particular 
purposes: for example, the Hindus wear silk on ceremonial occasions. 
If they lmow what artificial silk is they will never purchase it, because 
they will wear pure silk and nothing but pure silk. So there is a very 
big market for it. 

6420-1. Have you any idea as to what proportion of the total silk 
fabric that is bought is used for ceremonial purposes?—Among the Hindus 
I should say about seventy-five per cent. 

64205. Is it the case that on religious grounds there is an absolute 
bar to the use of artificial silk for these ceremonies?—Yes, that is so, 

64206. The imports of artificial silk have risen in value from Rs. 64,000 
in 1921-22 to over Bs. 15,00,000 in 1925-26. That is a formidable increase, 
is it not?—Yes. 

64207. Do you think that means that people have given up wearing 
cotton fabrics or some othor fabrics and have taken to artificial silk, 
or does it moan that artificial silk has, to a very considerable extent, 
taken the place of the natural article?—Artificial silk has taken the place, 
to a certain extent, of the natural article, but although there has been 
such a huge increase of artificial silk, there has not been a corresponding 
decrease in the import of the natural articlo. 

64208. I think you have also interested yourself in bee-keeping?—Yos, 
I kept Italian and Indian bees, 

64209. Did you meet with any prejudice against the keeping of bees?— 
This work was done while I was at Pusa and there was no question of 
prejudice because I did it simply as a matter of experiment. The Italian 
bees were kept for three years and we obtained very good results from 
them. 

64210. You tell the Commission that Italian or other suitable bees 
should be made available at small _ cost. Have you satisfied yourself that 
there are no religious or other objections to the keeping of bees?—There 
will be no religious objection because there is no taking of life, 
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64211. Not oven to the taking of honey?—No. 

64212. Is there any objection to lac culture on the ground that it involves 
the taking of life?—Lac culture is carried on only by a certain class 
of people among whom there is no such objection. 

64213. 1 judge from your answers that there is an objection from other 
sections not now engaged in lac culture?—There should not be any such 
objection, because the resinous substance is used nowadays and the insects 
are allowed to go out, so that no taking of life is involved. 

64214. In reply to Question 17 on page 328 you say : “ Lac culture on 
other plants like zizypltus jire-supposes sufficient waste lands on which tho 
plants can be grown and tills and other plants take several years to grow 
to become fit for inoculation. Lac culture by ordinary cultivators will 
therefore remain limited to particular areas:” that is to say, areas in 
which there is sufficient waste land to make the planting of these trees 
possible: is that so?—Yes. 

64216, The Baja of Parlakimedi: In answer to Question 2 you say: 
“Attempts to teach agricultural methods through elementary text-books 
only create laughter.” The text-books need not be entirely upon indige¬ 
nous methods of cultivation. If they were on methods of improved culture 
or to prove to the people the effects of manures, would they not be 
popular?—1 am thinking of primary schools here. 

64216. If you could reduce the standard of the hook in order to create 
an interest in the minds of the children, do you not think that that 
would be a sound thing?—My idea is that probably it will be a waste of 
effort to try to teach boys between the ages of seven and ten. 

64217. But even at that age they help their parents in cultivation 
work?—Yes, they do. 

64218. In elementary books which aro used in the primary schools 1 
do not think that abstruse subjects should be dealt with. Are you not 
in favour of any agricultural instruction in tho rural schools?—No, 1 
am not for any such instruction at all. 

64219. How would you try to improve their knowledge of cultivation?— 
I would improve the standard of literacy, so that alt might bo able to 
read the pamphlets issued by the Agricultural Department. That is one 
consideration. Then, improvements in agriculture can best be shown by 
demonstration. 

64220. We are talking of giving them lessons?—I would not try to 
teach agriculture in elementary schools. I would improve the literacy 
of the people and if any improvement in the agricultural side is needed I 
would have it done by means of demonstration. 

64221. If you try to create a taste in literacy would you not be running 
the risk of tempting young boys to take up higher education and leave 
their bread and butter vocations?—I do not think so. 

64222. But is it not the general tendency nowadays, when a little 
education has been acquired, for the boy to seek an appointment rather 
than follow his father’s occupation?—Of course that is the tendency nowa¬ 
days, but I do not think that teaching students agriculture will encourage 
them to take advantage of it. 

64223. What I mean to say is tliut when you have got books 
on agriculture, if you make them easy for the children to follow they 
will show a greater tendoncy to take to agriculture than would be the 
case if you made tho books conform to a high standard?—My idea is 
that you can teach a great deal more through demonstration than you 
can hope to do by books. 

64224. You say that in rural areas school plots and school gardens are 
not necessary; if not, how can you demonstrate?—1 do not mean demons¬ 
tration to school boys. In rural areas there is no dearth of material to 
teach nature study; what is required is a teacher, not school gardens; 
if there are efficient teachers it can be easily done. 

64226. You do not want school gardens?—I do not, because there is 
no dearth of material for teaching nature study. 

64226. How can you impart knowledge to students regarding the 
different stages of plant growth?—If there is a good teacher it can be 
done without a school garden. 
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64227. Can you do it with the staff available!'—With the kind of 

primary teachers we have now, it is no use; it is better not to try to 
teach it at all rather than get the present primary teachers to teaclx it. 

64228. Do you say that it is no use teaching nature study?—It is of 

use; but it should be done by properly qualified teachers. 

64229. As far as you know, how many such teachers arc available at 
present?—Very few because no attempts are made to train them. 

64230. What encouragement and facilities should be given to them?-— 
When these teachers aro being trained in the training schools they can be 
taught nature study; then they can teach it to the boys. 

64231. There is no provision for training them at present?—No. 

64232. Can you give us au idea of what it would cost?—To teach 

nature study in a training school, there should be a properly qualified 
teacher for it; the cost would be the cost of the teacher only. 

64233. What about the necessary equipment?—The necessary equipment 
would not cost much; I think a hundred rupees would be enough. 

64234. You think that that amount would he easily forthcoming?—Yes; 
I think it would be forthcoming. 

64235. In answer to Question No. 2 (xLi) you suggest night schools for 
adults and boys in rural areas. Have you had any practical experience 
of these schools; in other words, have you had occasion to watch the 
attendance at the schools and the results obtained?—In my student days 
I taught in them myself, and recently in Maymyo I saw an adult school 
and there is a good attendance there. 

64236. Do you think the students do really take an interest in the 
work after a hard day’s work in the fields?—If the teaching is made 
interesting, they take it as a recreation. That is my experience of n>y 
rillago. 

64237. You mean hoys who return from work in the fields?—Young 
boys of the ordinary cultivating class who have to do field work. 

64238. You think that such schools will bo a success in Burma?—I think 
they should he. 

64239. Have you any solid reason for thinking so?—Yos; I said thero 
was a school in Maymyo and I saw what work it was doing. That school 
is still in existence. 

64240. The population is fully engaged in field work; and there ure no 
superfluous people who can go round; is that tlio position?—In the villages 
there is no superfluous population. 

64241. Would you advocate bee-keeping in preference to silkworm-rear¬ 
ing?—Bee-keeping does not occupy much time at all. In the plains the 
honey flow season is the spring, and the work lasts only two months; the 
man has to go at intervals of three or four clays to collect the honey; it 
is very easy work. 

64242, You would not advocate sericulture as a popular industry ?—I 
do advocate sericulture. 

64243. Do you advocute it in preference to bee-keeping?—There is no 
question of preference; if possible, I would have both, because bee-keeping 
does not take much time, 

64244. You are convinced that bee-keeping would be just as popular 
as sericulture and that it would be a paying industry?—It would pay 
provided there was the proper bee. 

64245. In Burma?—In Burma and in India. 

64246, I do not know whether bee-keeping will compare favourably 
with sericulture as an industry?—The two industries are different in 
nature. 

64247. Would you recommend both?—I would recommend both. 

64248. Do you think that bee-keeping will bring as much income to a 
person as sericulture?—Sericulture is an industry which can be carried on 
throughout the year in many places, and in some places for a greater part 
of the year; bee-keeping on the other hand, will only occupy a man’s time 
for about two months in the year. 
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64249. Sir James MacKenna : What is the principal use to which honey 
is put in Burma?—It is used for eating purposes, not for medicinal purposes 
as in India. 

64250. Do you think there is a prospect for the expansion of the silk 
industry in Burma?—As a matter of fact we are expanding. In Leiktho 
there has been an expansion. 

64251. You have no idea what the possible ultimate expansion may be, I 
suppose?—It is capable of very great expansion; 1 can say that much. 

64252. What is the experience with tire Criminal Settlement at Pauk- 
koung?—The settlement was started only in October last, and they have 
planted mulberry this year. 

64253. So that no progress lias yet been made?—They have got their 
mulberry ready; they can begin silkworm-rearing now. 

64254. Professor Gangulee : You say that there had been an expansion of 
the silk industry in Burma; do you mean expansion in weaving or in silk¬ 
worm-rearing?—I was referring to silkworm-rearing. 

64255. Do you think the religious scruple amongst the Buddhists, 
which prohibits them from killing animals, is really a handicap to the 
expansion of the silk industry?—It is a handicap amongst the Buddhist 
.Bunnans, but there is a huge population in some districts which is net 
Buddhist, and even among Buddhist Bunnans they have no objection if 
there is a tradition of sericulture with them. 

64256. Are they not Buddhists?—They are. 

64257. Why do they not object?—When silkworm has been reared for 
a time in a district, a tradition grows up. 

64258. Does economic pressure induce them to take to it?—Yes; as a 
matter of fact in tho Monywa district a respcctablo headman told me that 
if there was money in it, there was no objection. 

64259. So, religious belief goes overboard the moment tho question of 
extra income comes in?—With some people. 

64260. That is a good thing too. With regard to artificial silk, is it 
not the case that people who buy artificial silk fabrics buy them in the 
belief that they are real silk?—It is so. 

64261. Is it vory common?—Of course I cannot speak for the whole 
country. In some cases they do. 

64262. But such cases have come to your notice?—Yes. 

64263. Would you favour an import duty on artificial silk P—-That is 
a question which requires investigation; 1 cannot say definitely. 

64264. Is there any import duty at present ?—The import duty was 
15 per cent, and I think it was reduced to 71 per cent. 

64265. You are in charge of sericulture; is any resourch going on?— 
Yes; I am carrying on research. 

64266. How many assistants have you?—For sericulture proper I have 
four assistants. 

64267. Where were they trained?—'Two of them had .some training in 
the Bengal department, and the other two I have trained myself. 

64268. Where?—Here. 

64269. Do you find them quite efficient in their work ?—Yes; they are 
quite all right. 

64270. What particular line of research are you conducting with regard 
to the silk industry?—The whole idea is to get more silk from the cocoons. 
I am directing my attention towards producing bettor cocoons which will 
give a larger quantity of silk. 

64271. The races of silkworm in Burma are multivoltine ?—Yes. 

64272. How does the yield of your multivoltine races compare with 
the yield of the Chinese and Indo-Chinese silkworms which are also multi¬ 
voltine?—The yield is about the same, 

64273. And the quality?—About the same. 

64274. I think that, in India, it is only in the Punjab and in Kashmir 
that they have the univoltine race; nowhere else do you have tho univoltine 



silkworln in India; the Bengal worm is multivoltine; so also are the Mysore 
races. What factors determine primarily the races of the silkworm in a 
given tract?—Climate, primarily. 

64275. Do you find that the climatic conditions of Burma are not quite 
suitable for univoltino worms?—They are unsuitable. 

64276. In Japan they carry on the silk industry with univoltino worms, 
and their yield is therefore better. Could you tell us whether there is any 
prospect of introducing univoltine worms in Burma?—There is no such 
possibility. 

64277. With regard to diseases, are you much troubled with pebriue ?— 
Just now I am not. Bo far as my own experiments go, I have no pebrine 
at all. 

64278. Is that due to any climatic conditions?—It is due to care. By 
examination I keep my worms free. 

64279. Do you adopt Pasteur’s method or Hutchinson’s method?—I adopt 
Pasteur’s method. 

64280. You think Pasteur’s method is better than Hutchinson’s?— 
They are practically the same. Pasteur crushes the whole body. Hutchin¬ 
son crushes the gut. There is no other diiference. 

64281. You have given us a very interesting note on tiie silk industry, 
and you suggest that a central agency is required to study and co-ordi¬ 
nate the whole industry and trade in India and Burma. Have you formed 
any idea as to tho constitution of the agency, and where it should be 
located?—I have stated that in my note. 

64282. You have not suggested a place where you want to have it? 
Would you like to have it in Burma, in India or in Kashmir?—If the 
officer is appointed, lie will select the place afterwards. 

64283. Why do you advocate a central agency for the purpose? Have you 
any special reason?—The rearing of silkworms cannot flourish without utilisa¬ 
tion of the silk, and utilisation of tho silk depends on reeling in a parti¬ 
cular way. Nowadays in India reeling is very bad, and that is why the 
siik produced in India is being ousted by foreign stuff. Tho central 
agency will study the requirements of the qualities of silk all over the 
country, and that agency will lie in a position to tell the reelers what 
particular qualities of silk are required. 

64284. That agency will be a bureau of information?—Not only infor¬ 
mation, but for work as well. 

64285. You would ask the central agency to carry on investigations?— 
Certainly; research work; that is what I have said. 

64286. You describe sericulture as a subsidiary cottage industry. Is 
it really so, Q" is it a cottage industry?—I mean, subsidiary to agricul¬ 
ture. 

64287. Do you think the cultivator in Upper Burma who owns ten 
acres of land would also go in for sericulture?—Just now there is no one 
here who does that. 

64288. It is not a subsidiary cottage industry; it is a cottage industry, 
only for tho weaver class?—The weavers and the rearers are the samo m 
Madras, but they are different in all other parts of India. 

64289. Do you consider sericulture to be a subsidiary cottage industry, 
or would you consider it to be a cottage industry?—I would consider it 
a subsidiary cottage industry. 

64290. In what way?—The cultivator will be mainly concerned with 
agriculture. 

64291. The cultivator is not always the wearer? —He is not the weaver. 
The rearing of silkworms need not necessarily be done by weavers alone; 
it can be done by any cultivator. 

64292. Do you know of any cultivator in this tract who rears silk¬ 
worms?—In this district there is none, but in Leiktho ail the rearers are 
not weavers; in Prorae district they are not weavers. 

64293. You suggest centralised research in economic entomology?'—As 
distinct from systematic entomology. 
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64294, Your criticism of Pusa, as I understand it, is that Pusa is 
paying more attention to systematic entomology than to economic ento¬ 
mology?—Yes, nowadays. 

64296. You would divide these two aspects of entomological research?— 
Systematic entomology deals only with the classification of the adult 
insects, while economic entomology will have to study the life of the insect 
as a whole. 

64296. Your systematic entomological work will he in the hands of the 
museum?—Yes; that is what I suggest. 

64297. And your economic entomological work will he carried on in Pusa? 
—That is my idea. 

64298. Supposing we had a central station to carry on economic entomo¬ 
logical work, do you think Pusa would he a suitable centre for it from the 
climatic and other points of view ?—Entomological work has been carried on in 
Pusa for more than twenty years, and the major portion of the economic 
work was done at Pusa, and, as I said in answer to a question put to me, 
tho bionomio study of the pests wi(l have to be carried out where the pests 
occur. It is no use studying a pest which occurs in Burma by taking it over 
to Pusa and doing the work there. 

64299. Therefore, you will have provincial research stations as well?— 

I want central research; all this research work will be controlled by a 
central agency. 

64300. Do you include veterinary entomology in economic entomology ? 
—Entomology is such a vast subject that I think the veterinary departments 
will probably find it better to tackle that subject themselves, as the medical 
department is doing at present for medical entomology. 

64301. Do you know that some work is now being dono in Pusa on flies 
which carry diseases?—It is being done there, hut I think the proper work 
for Pusa should be crop pests, economic entomology. 

64302. Would you include in that insect parasites?—Certainly. 

64303. Mr. Kamat: Is it not the case that the wearing of silk on certain 
ceremonial occasions has been enjoined since olden times, that it is almost 
us old as Buddhism?—Yes. 

64304. Indeed, religion would not have enjoined the wearing of silk if 
silk had not been produced in India or Burma in olden times?—Probably 
that is so. 

64306. Do I gather from your replies that the import of artificial silk 
of late years is not materially affecting real silk industry?—As far as the 
figures go, that seems to he the case. 

64306. But in your opinion, the effect on the silk industry is not im¬ 
portant?—Certainly, to a certain extent, the silk industry is being affectod. 

64307. A good deal of artificial silk yarn has been imported during 
the last three or four years?—Yes. 

64308. According to the figures you give on page 314 of your leaflet, the 
import of artificial silk yarn in value of rupees last year was Be. 74,00,000, 
while five years ago it was only Rs. 4,50,000?—Yes, that is so. 

64309. All this silk yarn is woven in the country into silk cloth?—That " 
is so. 

64310. Similarly, if you take it by weight the figures show that 2,600,0001b. 
of artificial silk yarn were imported during the last year, as compared 
with 70,000 lb. five years ago?—That is so. 

64311. These figures disclose that the real silk trade is affected, not to 
a very small extent as you say, but to a substantial extent?—We have also 
to look to the imports of real silk. 

64312. You think, taking these figures into consideration, that there is no 
danger to the real silk industry in the country?—Yes. 

64313. Which figures are you referring to?—Table I will show that. 

64314. The value of silk yarns and manufactures in 1926-26 was 
Rs. 2,80,00,000, while five years ago it was Rs. 2,98,00,000. Is that the 
figure that is giving you encouragement?—There is no question of 
encouragement. My inference is that the real silk trade is not being very 
much affected by artificial silk. 
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84315. As artificial silk yarn is coming in in such large quantities, from 
Us. 4,50,000 worth to Rs. 74,00,000 worth in five years alone, and as it is 
being consumed in some state of manufacture, would you not take notice 
of these large imports with a view to saving the silk industry of the 
country?—-That brings in a very broad question. 

64316. U Ha Cho: Apart from research work, you do a certain amount 
of propaganda work?-—Yes. I do. 

64317. Do you pay any attention to the beetles which destroy cocoanut 
palms?—Just now I have a fieldman who is going about demonstrating 
what is to be done. 

64318. In the course of your propaganda work, do you meet with any 
difficulty due to the religious scruples of the people?—I have heeu doing 
that work for the last two years, and I now see that the villagers are 
sympathetic instead of being apathetic. 

64319. Would you recommend legislation for the control of the pest?— 
If the pest is to be checked all over the Province, as it should be, my idea 
is that nothing but legislation will do it. 

64320. Do you notice that this pest is spreading all over Burma and is 
doing an immense amount of damage to the cocoanut palms in the Pro¬ 
vince?—Yes, it is doing an immense amount of damage, and is spreading 
towards Upper Burma. 

64321. You send out pamphlets to the people depicting the damage done 
by these pests, and the mode of killing and destroying them?—Yes; I have 
issued big posters and pamphlets, and you will see them when you come 
to visit my section. 

64322. Do you think these posters and pamphlets have had any effect 
on the minds of the people?—'The little pamphlets have produced a very 
good effect. Formerly, when I went to the villages, the people knew 
practically nothing about the peats, hut now they come forward to explain 
to me the life-history of the insects. 

64323. Speaking about sericulture you say that the people in Prome, 
Toungoo and recently the Karens have taken up this industry. By Karens, 
you mean the Christian Karens?—Yes. 

64324. Is it a fact that the standard of living among these people is 
very low?—It is among such classes of people that sericulture will flourish 
best. 

64325. Do you think that the average Bnrman Buddhist would take lip 

this industry?—I spoke to a headman from Manywa and lie said that he 

would have no objection to taking it up if there was money in it. 

64326. Is he a Chin?—He is a Bnrman Buddhist. 

64327. Do you think that indigenous silk will be able to compete with 

imported silks, both as regards quality and price?—We have to improve 

our methods of rearing and reeling and then I think it will surely be able 
to compete. 

64328. Do you think it will be able to compete with silk imported from 
China and Japan?—Yes. 

64329. So far we are getting all our silk from China and Japan?— 
Mostly from China. 

64330, The silk produced here is very small in quantity?—Not only 
small in quantity hut of very poor quality. 

64331. Do you think that the modern method of bee-keeping which you 
advocate would not necessitate the taking of life?—Not at all. 

64332. You will be depriving the poor bees of their legitimate food?— 
We take the surplus honey in the honey flow season and in seasons of scarcity 
we have to feed the bees and we can do it with sugar syrup. 

64333. Do you think that bee-keeping would not be against the scruples 
of the Burman Buddhists?—Not at all. There is no killing in bee¬ 
keeping. 

64334, Do you think that the lac industry entails the taking of life?— 
The young insects go out of the old encrustations and settle on the branch 
and wo can take away the old encrustations. There is no loss of life 
involved in the industry, 
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64335. You have four assistants under you. How many of them are 
Bimnan Buddhists?—There is no Barman Buddhist. 

64336. Sir TKomas Middleton: In answer to Question 2, you say that a 
certain number of people are interesting themselves in training students 
with a view to make them gen tlemen-farmors, as you describe it. You say 
that there is probably no other alternative if tho educated classes are to 
take up agriculture. What is your own view? Are the educated young 
men in Bengal inclined to take to farming? You know the Bengalee best, 
I suppose?—I can speak of two or three whom I know. At least three 
matriculates are cultivating their own land. 

64337. And doing well?—Quite well. 

64338. They are cultivating their father’s land ?•—Yes. 

64339. Do you think there is any prospect at all of finding employment 
for the unemployed middle class people on tho land, if you educate them 
in agricultural colleges?—Simple education in a college will not do. They 
must also be provided with land and easy means of finance. 

64340. These cases that you mention in your note are known to you?— 
Yes; they did not receive their education in an agricultural college. 

64341. But they were educated people?—Yes. 

64342. And they had experience of agriculture?—Yes; they knew agri¬ 
culture from their boyhood. 

64343. You make another statement which, I think, wants some qualifi¬ 
cation. You say that a large family in the case of real cultivator is a 
blessing?—That is my experience. 

64344. Should you not qualify it by saying 1 provided sufficient land is 
available’? You must know many areas in Bengul where land is too 
limited?—That is so. 

64345. You were probably thinking of Burma when you made that state¬ 
ment?—My experience, as I said, is confined to my own village. When a 
cultivator has several sons to work in the fields or when there are several 
brothers working together, they flourish. Tho moment they soparate, their 
downfall commences. 

64346. Do you agree, however, that there must he enough land to begin 
with?—That is so, hut even if they have no lands of their own they can 
cultivate lands on the share system. 

64347. Have you any pink hollworm in your cotton? When did you 
first see it?—It was known about twenty years ago. 

64348. At the time it first attracted attention in Egypt, you had it 
here?—Yes. 

64349. Can you say whether it is spreading in Burma?—It is found all 
over Burma. 

64350. Ts tho damage increasing or does it fluctuate from season to 
season?—It is sometimes worse, sometimes better; it fluctuates. 

64351. You have no reason to fear that it will rapidly become such a 
pest as to make cotton-growing unprofitable in Burma?—As it is, it is 
already bad; I do not think it will become worse. 

64352. Have you seen tho damage in other parts of India?—I had seen 
it in Bihar. 

64353. When vou were in Pusa, did you study the pink hollworm ?— 
Yes. 

64354. Did you see any indication of its rapid increase?—At Pusa, wo 
did not have much cotton cultivation and I did not have an opportunity 
to mako a detailed study of the subject. 

64355. Are any special measures taken in Burma against it?—No, For 
the present it would not be practicable. 

64356. Why?—Because the cultivators gin a portion of their own kapas 
for seed. It is very difficult to tackle each cultivator separately. 

64357. You can only deal with cotton when it comes to the gin?—Yes. 

64358. You point out the need for centralising entomological collections 
in India. At present you have a musenm in Pusa and also one at P«hrq 
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Dun. Are there any others?—'There is a small collection at Coimbatore. 
I have got a small collection here too, 

64359 . in answer to Question 4, you differentiate between agricultural 
chemistry and botany and agricultural entomology, mycology and bacterio¬ 
logy which you say should be central, with provincial subordinate staff. 
What induced you to differentiate between the two groups? Is it the 
question of staff?—It is not the question of staff. I was thinking of research 
work only and on the analogy of entomology I grouped mycology and 
bacteriology. 

643C0. Take, for instance, a medical practitioner in a big town, who 
has to deal with a wide variety of diseases, and a practitioner in a small 
villago whose scope is very limited. The man in the village has not the 
same opportunity to study diseases as the man in the town. Is that tho 
idea underlying your suggestion ?—My point is this: many of the pests 
occur over different Provinces. As an entomologist of this Province I 
cannot visit any other Province, and as long as my study is confined to 
one Province it can never be complete. If there is a central organisation, 
there may be one man working on a particular pest and that pest may 
occur in four or five different Provinces, 

64361. You would have your entomologists in all Provinces, one group 
of entomologists taking up a particular group of pests?—1 think that will 
bo very efficient. 

64362. You would have a separate group dealing with pests in relation 
to sugarcane, and so on?—That is oxactly what I am thinking of, 

64363 Dr. Ilyder: With reference to the gentlemen-farmers that you 
have been speaking of, are there any people from Bengal who have taken 
up land under the Government of Burma?—I do not know of any. 

64364. All the other Indian races have come over to Burma, but not 
people from Bengal ?—I know of one case only in which a Civil Surgeon in 
the Matibin district obtained a grant of land and his jsons cultivate that 
land. 

64365, Do you grow the caster plant here?—Yes, on a small scale. 

64366. There is some scope for the extension of eri silk, is there not?— 

No. 

64367. Have you not got large areas in Burma where you can grow the 
mulberry tree ?—Yes. 

64368. You have a Botanist here in the College?—Yes. 

64369. The Chairman: What do you regard as your most successful piece 
of work since you came to Mandalay?—1 tackled one pest in the Mon Canals 
area, a borer pest in paddy; it was causing very great damage to the hot 
weather paddy, almost to the extent of seventy-five per cent; that damage has 
been completely stopped ; I studied the pest and by changing the time of 
planting 1 avoided the damage entirely. I have done some work on crabs 
damaging paddy seedlings. The method I adopted is one which has also 
been adopted by Madras and in Ceylon with great success. It is being 
carried out by the Economic Botanist, and by the Professor of Agriculture, 
in the experimental areas here and it has been thoroughly successful. 

64370. What does it consist of?—1 trap the crabs by placing a pot 
into which they fall at night. The next morning the crabs are removed. 
I have also done some work on sericulture; I have improved the cocoons. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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The witness submitted the following note in order to give a fuller 
explanation of the points raised in questions. 

[Refei-ence—The Chairman’s question with regard to my answer to 
Question 1 (a). I submit this note for fuller explanation of the point.] 

There is an important Entomological section in the Indian Museum 
containing a valuable identified reference collection and on many occa¬ 
sions Pusa, Dehra Dun and all other institutions dealing with entomology 
have to send specimens for identification to this place, f suggest deve¬ 
loping it on the lines of the British Museum. 

Identification is capable of being done only by specialists. It is 
generally possible for one to become a specialist only in a small group to 
which he devotes his whole time. Reference to a large collection and 
literature is also necessary for this work. All institutions maintaining a 
collection in India, the Indian Museum, Pusa, Dehra Dun and others, 
have to send the specimens for identification to such specialists all over 
the world. In the beginning the Provinces used to send specimens to Pusa 
and Pusa used to send them out to specialists. Now the Provinces are send¬ 
ing specimens direct to specialists. I do it, and I know Madras does the 
same. Pusa maintains an identified reference collection and the Provinces 
too have now got an identified coliection as is required for their work, 
thus generally doing away with the necessity of any reference to Pusa. 

Maintaining a large collection is reaiiy museum work requiring a lot 
of time and the time devoted to it by agricultural entomologists should, 
properly speaking, be devoted to economic work. To be a systematist one 
must be at it so thoroughly that one has no time to think of other problems. 

If the collection is centralised as I suggest, the systematic work will be 
efficient. Any one trying to specialise in any group will have at one place 
the collection from the whole of India. 

1 think I. have now been able to express myself sufficiently to bo able 
to say that identification of specimens is by no means of the nature of 
fundamental work which the Provinces expect from Pusa and also, as I 
have explained above, Pusa cannot be expected to be able to do this work. 
Even if the Pusu Entomological Section be expanded according to the 
Imperial Entomologist’s proposal it will be many years before systematic 
specialists develop and it is doubtful if specialists in all groups will ever 
develop. This has happened nowhere. Personally I do not think that a 
large expenditure on the development of systematic entomology and on 
bringing out systematic specialists at high rates of pay is at all justifi¬ 
able. With facilities at the Museum systomatists will develop. The 
provincial entomologists are directly dealing with the pests occurring in 
the Provinces aiid they know, or at least are expected to know, the behaviour 
of these pests in their own Provinces more intimately than Pusa. Pusa 
therefore will be of absolutely no help to the Provinces, as far as pests 
are concerned, unless it carries out intensive study and research on econo¬ 
mic lines, as I suggest. 

As regards the link in my proposed scheme between the Indian Museum 
and the different centres of entomological work, all the centres will send 
their whole collections as they are made to the Indian Museum which 
will identify what it can and get others identified and report the result 
and where required will send back duplicate named specimens. In this 
manner the survey of the insect fauna will be more efficiently and quickly 
done tlian is the case at present. Properly speaking, this survey is more 
the work of the Zoological Survey Department than of agricultural ento¬ 
mologists, though as regards pests it Is of value to the latter for knowing 
distribution and occurrence. The agricultural entomologists working in 
the Provinces have the opportunity of making collections. I want to 
relieve them of the work of getting identified, and maintaining, any col¬ 
lection beyond what is required for their work. In some cases however 
what actually happens is that some economic entomologist conies to 
specialise in a group to which some pests belong and the collection of such 
a group is built up principally by his own work. It should be compulsory 
for such collections to be deposited in the Indian Museum; otherwise, with 
his departure and the consequent lack of interest, the collection may be 
spoilt. Also such collections (excepting duplicates) must not be allowed to 
be taken out of India, 
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Mr. H. P. ROBERTSON, B.So., I.A.S., Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Myingyan Circle, Meiktila, 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

(The replies apply only to the Myingyan Circle and the Dry Zone.) 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(a) In my view the 
only successful measure in influencing and improving the practice of culti¬ 
vators is to carry out “ demonstrations on their own and neighbour’s land 
and under the ordinary conditions. ” All other lines of propaganda in the 
absence of this one have a very minor effect, if any. Government experi¬ 
mental farms such as central farms have little offect as the cultivators 
rightly discern that conditions are not the same. Propaganda by leaflet, 
lecture, lantern slide, etc., may draw attention and encourage a cultivator 
to volunteer a trial or demonstration on his land but they will not make 
him take up the practice and it might have been just as well to begin 
with the demonstration. When this has boon successfully made these 
measures of propaganda may be used to advantago to call the attention of 
others to it and to explain and describe. 

( b ) I can suggest little further than I am doing at present. The 
main point is to provide enough money and staff to enable the Agricultural 
Department to carry out the field demonstration properly. With regard 
to staff I would recommend the permanent appointment of men of the 
ordinary working cultivator type after training as labourers on a central 
farm carrying out practical demonstrations under a senior Agricultural 
Assistant. Temporary appointment is in my opinion not suitable 
and one, or two at most, to each senior Agricultural Assistant would be 
necessary. At times of special-stress of work, e.g., sowing season, extra 
temporary demonstrators may be recruited for short periods from the 
labourers of the central farm and their places made up by casual labourers. 
This means having a surplus of trained men on the farm (i.c., not surplus 
to labour requirements but more than is required for any expert operation, 
e.g., drill-sowing) and scope is limited. 

(c) Beyond what has been said above and the necessity for the officers 
of the Agricultural Department first winning the trust and confidence of 
the cultivators, I would suggest “best holding” competitions, i.c., prizes 
for the best-conducted holdings within a prescribed area, points being 
allotted on a definite scale for each item in a cultivator’s running of his 
holding with special encouragement for adopting expert advice. The prizes 
would be distributed at the local agricultural show or durbar. Again, 
when an improvement entails capital expenditure beyond the means of an 
ordinary cultivator it might bo a good thing to assist in financing it. 
This is done for instance in the case of “ improved lay-out, ” (i.e., erection 
of kaeins , construction of drains, etc., to prevent erosion, loss of fertility 
by washing and damage to crops) by means of land improvement loans. 
But this would require careful handling. 

(d) In this circle, during the agricultural year 1926-27 there has been 
a tremendous increase in the demand for Theikpan ploughshares. This 
has been due entirely to practical demonstration and the inherent advan¬ 
tages of the ploughshares. The former took the shape of sending round a 
man to villages who actually set up a share with its wooden frame on the 
spot (often using wood of no value just cut down in the jungle) and 
another who actually did ploughing when possible. 

Again, in the same year and for exactly the same reasons, the 
demand for packets of copper sulphate for anti-smut treatment of jownr 
rose from a free demonstration issue of 2,000 packets for the 1926 crop to 
about 20,000 for sale for the 1927 crop. 

Both these matters are however still in the initial stages. 

Question 5.— Finance. — (a) Apart from taccaoi loans, which are dis¬ 
cussed in answer to 5 (6), I am in favour of a type of registered 
co-operative seed purchase and sale societies which will provide seed and 
cultivators’ expenses on a limited and defined scale according to the size 
of the holding of each member, and nothing beyond. If a loan is not 
repaid when due after harvest no further credit should bo allowed until 
the debt is cleared. The initial members should be very carefully selected 
and limited and they will exercise discretion in the admission of later 
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members. A society of this type (hut dealing with seed and implements 
only) in the very early stages is doing well at Payitkon in Lower Chind- 
win district and some three or four more are being formed. Such a society 
can be very helpful to us in the spread of improved seod. 

For long-term credit, an extended uso of land improvement loans should 
do if the proposals are carefully gone into by the Agricultural and Irriga¬ 
tion departments as in Meiktila district, where applications and reports 
of the department on the proposals are placed before a district agricultural 
improvement committee for consideration. I am afraid anything more 
ambitious would not be successful here. 

(6) One of tho troubles is that agricultural advances do not reach the 
very poorest who are most in need of them. It is difficult to suggest a 
remedy without running a risk of losses hut it might be got over by 
accepting a first claim on a crop yet to be grown as security, as is done 
by moneylenders, brokers, etc. Joint personal security has its own limits. 

Then there is too much difficulty and trouble in applying for, obtain¬ 
ing and paying hack the loans. I have known cultivators refuse seeds 
if given as an agricultural advance while they wore keen to take if given 
on credit out of my seed and implement advance. Again, perhaps the 
system is too rigid, though probably necessarily so. 

Especially after a bad season it would be a great help if part of the 
advance could be given in kind instead of money, e.g., as seeds. Just 
recently cultivators after a very bad season with regard to cotton and early 
sesamum had to pay up to iiftee.n rupees and over for 100 viss of cotton 
seed of very doubtful germination power or up to 65 viss of kapas at 
harvest. Speculators early in tho season had purchased at four rupees and 
when proposals were made by the Deputy Commissioner, Meiktila district, 
in conjunction with me to spend Rs. 30,000 of agricultural advance money 
on purchase of cotton seed it could have been obtained for not moro than 
seven rupees. Tne proposal was not approved by higher authority and 
the money lapsed. 

But it is no good inducing cultivators to make fuller use of taccavi 
loans if it simply encourages them to incur a larger capital debt owing 
to the lower rate of interest and caso of obtaining tho loan, with little 
hope of being able to repay it out of income, and no intention of using 
it gll for productive expenditure. This will only produce the state of 
affairs at which so mauy co-operative credit societies seem to have arrived. 
It seems necessary to safeguard the cultivator against himself, as selling 
him ilp is the last thing wanted. I would therefore rather support means 
for enabling more cultivators to use taccavi loans moderately than for 
inducing taking of larger individual loans and my remarks in first three 
paragraphs above aro in this direction. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.— (o) ( ii) In the dry zone generally, hut 
especially in Meiktila district, there are many small tanks used for irriga¬ 
ting small patches of paddy and their number is being increased by the 
ready granting of land improvement loans (applications considered and 
resolved on by an agricultural improvement committee in Meiktila 
district). It seems to me that they could bo made much more efficient if 
they could be supervised as fo construction, repairs and making of channels 
for distributing the water by a subordinate irrigation officer. 

The obstacles to extension are mainly the smallness of the areas 
and the lack of suitable places for making tanks. 

(Hi) I am of opinion that the possibilities of well or tube-well 
irrigation in the dry zone should be investigated by an agricultural 
engineer. 

Question 9.— Soils. — (a) (Hi) A system of improved lay-out for holdings 
(i.e., construction of kazins and drains where necessary to hold up water 
and let it soak into the soil, and to prevent erosion, and loss of fertility 
by washing, and damage to crops) is being advocated at present and land 
improvement loans can be obtained for the purpose. This is of course 
working on a small scale and I have no large projects to propose. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. — (a) In my opinion, the only thing to bo 
done at present is to make greater usp of natural manure available in the 
shape of farmyard manure. When this has been done to the fullest extent, 
other forms of manuring may he considered. 



To this end it is necessary to introduce methods for the improved 
making, storing and applying of more farmyard manure of a better quality. 
This is being attempted here by demonstration, special attention being 
given to tho provision of bedding of some sort to take up tlie urine and 
prevent the loss of nitrogen. 

Question 11.— Chops. —These are ali a part of the departmental work 
at present [except (a) (io) which does not apply here to any great extent], 
and I have nothing fresh to add. 

Question 12.— Cultivation. —(i) A- (ii) There are matters under enquiry 
by tho department which have not yet reached the stage of definite 
recommendation, except in the case of Theikpan ploughs, line sowing, (Trill- 
sowing with use of seed-drill, inter-cultivating, and much can be done with 
these. 

Question 14.— Implements. —(ft) The use of the Theikpan plough instead 
of tiie indigenous one is an improvement ready to hand, as also the Indian 
seed-drill. But I would further suggest that the provision of more efficient 
implements within the means of the cultivators for dry-crop cultivation 
generally is a matter which would repay investigation by an agricultural 
engineer. Suggested implements required are, (1) an improved seed-drill, 
(2) harrow or harrows, (11) an implement for inter-cultivation, (4) an 
implement for collecting cotton and jowar roots, (5) an implement .for 
harvesting spreading groundnuts. 

With regard to introduction of new agricultural implements from 
abroad, the main difficulty is expense, for doubtless many of them would 
be useful. For instance, one of the least expensive, a bullock hoe or culti¬ 
vator, costs at least about Rs. 30. Adaptations are also necessary. 

(b) Where expense is the hindrance, an instalment system of sale under 
the seed and implement advance of the Agricultural Department or 
agricultural advances of district authorities would help. Otherwise, 
demonstration on the cultivator’s holding is the only thing. 

(c) It is essential that tho implement bo first distributed and popula¬ 
rised through the channels of the Agricultural Department. After that it 
will be possible to get local traders to tako up the sale and I do not see 
why this should not be done. 

Production in same way will be assured of a demand. 

Question 16.— Animal Hushandhy. —(a) (i) I suggest selection within 
the Burmose breed itself and tlie establishment of at least one pure herd by 
the Agricultural Department. This may then be copied by private indivi¬ 
duals. It would be necessary also for the provision of good buds. 

Further, I would suggest investigating the effect of a very slight 
admixture of Indian blood separately. In something like one-eighth or 
less crosses it sooms of possible advantage; above that it is clearly 
undesirable. 

(ii) Dairying is not usually taken up by Uurmans us there arc 
religious scruples against it. 

At any fate it is first necessary to select a milking strain of pure 
Burmese cattle, or to ensure the non-crossing of outside breeds, introduced 
on largo scale, with local cattle. 

(Hi) It is necessary that the breeding should become controlled and 
only good bulls used. Under the present system of letting all animals 
wander over the countryside there is no control, and it requires either 
education or laws, or both, to make control possible. 

(b) ( i ) Except in Sagaing district there are few or no grazing grounds. 
The cattle graze all over when there are no crops on the ground, and on 
uncultivated areas, roadsides, hedge-sides, etc., during tlie cropping season. 
My view is that, in the hot weather when things are at their worst, there are 
as many cattle already as can be carried through just alive on the 
natural grazing and water-supply available, and in a specially trying year 
a certain proportion have to go by the board. 

It is only the work bullocks and bulls which receive stall-feeding 
ordinarily. Breeding herds are seriously affected and the cows particularly 
have a very stunted growth, 
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(ii) There are no enclosed pastures, except grass borders in tilled 
fields which ill most parts are numerous. But grazing can only he done 
under picket when crops are on the ground and it is the work-bullocks 
or bulls, not the breeding cattle, which receive this grazing or grass. 

(in) Dry fodder consisting mainly of jowar (sorghum) stalks and 
some stems and leaves of pulses, is usually sufficient for work-bullocks and 
bulls only. It is eked out by grazing in off seasons. Many cultivators also 
make some hay from wild grasses. To the extent that breeding cattle are 
not fed on fodder and that in a bad season there is even sometimes a 
shortage for work-bullocks, it is insufficient. A carry-over from a good 
season would help in the case of work-bullocks hut it is easier said than 
done by the cultivators. 

A strong limiting factor in the supply of dry jowar fodder, especially 
in the more upland tracts, is the damage done by the post “ Pmnhyu ” 
(striga lutea). No practicable method has yet been found for preventing 
this. Lines of work are (1) a short-lived quick-growing variety, e.g., 
saccoline jowar, (2) a resistant variety, (3) drill-sowing with inter-cultivation 
and hand-hoeing close to and between the plants. If the weed can be 
prevented from seeding over a number of years it can be defeated, unless 
seed is brought in by water from other land. 

(iv) Tliere is almost a total absence of green fodder during the dry 
season and this has serious effects. In the ease of work-bullocks these are 
mitigated by feeding of some oilcake (sesamum and groundnut). 

(v) Not much about this is known here yet but I do not think 
under the conditions it is the, or a, vital point. 

( c) This does not seem quite to arise here. The shortage, so far as 
the breeding and young growing cattle are concerned, is a grazing one 
and is most acute in March, April, and May. Rain in the latter part of 
May sets the grass-growing rapidly again and young growing cattle begin 
to thrive in a fortnight or so. 

(d) As already mentioned in (Hi) above the prevention of striga lutea 
would he a great help. An increased area might be suggested but this 
involves altering the whole cropping economy of a holding. Heavier 
manuring with farmyard manure would mean a heavier crop which, in turn, 
would help to maintain more cattle and provide more manure. 

At present, with the low prices of some crops, e.g., cotton, and the 
high prices bullocks are fetching, chiefly due to demand from Lower 
Burma, it would seem to me to pay the cultivator to use more of his land 
tor maintaining more cattle. With this in view I have been advocating 
the rearing of several young bull calves by cultivators who have no breeding 
cattle. 

Small plots of well-irrigated grass such as “ maker ” grass might be 
maintained and pit silage can he easily done. 

(e) This part of the country is not blessed with many large landowners 
in the sense intended and little can be expected from'this line. Cattle- 
shows are being encouraged but much education and demonstration of what 
can be done on the part of the Government are first required. There are 
a few of the more wealthy land-owning cultivators who already take a 
little pi actic&l interest &nd at least one case of a special bull on hire is 
known, but the present system of rearing cattle is all against improvement. 


Oral Evidence' 

64371. The Chairman : Mr. Robertson, you are Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Myingyan Circle?—I was. 

64390. Would you regard it as essential, if minor irrigation schemes 

64373. Would you give the Commission quite shortly an account of 
your own training and past appointments, apart from those you have 
mentioned?—I am a B.Sc. of Edinburgh University. I came out to Burma 
in 1921. I was Deputy Director of the Irrawaddy Circle, that is the 
delta area of Burma, until 1925 when I went on leave. After I returned 
from leave I was Deputy Director of the Myingyan Circle which I left in 
July of this year to come here. 

64374. You are familiar, I think, with the dry tract?—I have had over 
a year of it, 
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64375. I understand that the introduction of groundnut in that area 
has had a very happy effort on the prosperity of tho cultivators?—That 
is so. 

64376. It has been suggested by one witness before the Commission that 
there are reasons to suppose that considerable difficulties may be met with 
in any attempt to improve the quality of the cotton grown in the dry 
tracts. Do yon see any particular reason why research and propaganda 
should not effect an improvement in the quality of the cotton in the dry 
tract?—We have already effected improvement in the cotton of the dry 
tract, hut we have not been able to spread it over a large area yet; that 
is to say, we have a superior strain of selected cotton for distribution. I 
do not know what the difficulty was which this gentleman particularly 
referred to, hut the difficulty, we found in getting the improved selected 
cotton spread rapidly over a large area was the climatic difficulty. We 
have extremely had years when we scarcely get back as much seed as we 
gave out. 

64377. Do you know of any tube wells in the dry tract?—-No. 

64378. Would it he a great advantage to the cultivator if it was found 
possible to sink tube wells?—Yes, I think so. 

64379. You make an interesting contribution on the matter of demon- 
stration in answer to Question 3 (c). You suggest the giving of a prize 
for the best holding. Have you ever tried that?—We have carried this out 
for two years now in the Myingyan Circle. 

64380. Would you describe the effect?—I think it is too soon to describe 
any effect yet. I am, however, convinced that it has promise. 

64381. It is essential to keep this thing up for a long series of seasons, 
is it not?—Yes. I also think that this is important in enhancing the 
status of the cultivators. 

64382. At tho end yon suggest that when an improvement entails 
capital expenditure beyond the means of tiie cultivator it might be a good 
thing to assist in financing it. You mean Government assistance there?— 
Yes ” 

64383. Does that mean going outside the existing Acts?—I have said 
that we can manage it by moans of land improvement loans. 

64384. I wondered if you had in mind any further machinery?—I do 
not think that, in the dry zone, any other means would work very well. 

64385. Here again tho extreme uncertainty of the season is always a 
difficulty?—Yes. 

64386. You suggest, in your answer to Question 8 (a) (ii), what you call 
the supervision of the construction of minor irrigation works. What do you 
mean by supervision?—Technical advice on the construction and repairs 
of small irrigation works, not strict supervision as regards construction: 
in other words: not attempting to do more than provide sound advice and 
to stimulate interest. 

64387. There should he no absolute control?—I should not like to 
suggest that. 

64388. Is it your view that there is a considerable opening for that 
class of work ill certain tracts?—At present Government has been giving 
out quite a large amount, in land improvement loans, through the Agri¬ 
cultural Improvements Committee in the Meiktila district and T think that 
a lot of that money could be made hotter use of if they had the benefit 
of this technical advice. 

64389. Is there a sound body of traditional practice amongst cultivators 
in tho matter of construction?—It is very haphazard in my opinion. It 
is very difficult to get cultivators to combine together properly. 

64390. Would you regard it as essential, if minor irrigation schemes 
of this sort are really to be pushed, that some officer should be made 
responsible for a time for touring about the districtsP—'Yes, that is my 
idea. 

64391. And for helping the cultivators with advice?—Yes; at present 
the engineering officers have got all the work they can do. 

64392. In your answer to Question 8 (a) (iif) are you suggesting another 
whole-time engineer to doal with tube-well irrigation?—No, it should ho 
undertaken by the Agricultural Engineer. 
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64393. JiVliuL have you found the attitude of the cultivator towards the 
department and towards sound advice to be?—I have found that the 
cultivator is ready to take up any improvement after he has been convinced 
that it is an improvement. I have not found any difficulty in working 
with the cultivator. 

64394. In a precarious tract, I take it, the improvement must be 
substantial, otherwise it really does not attract the cultivator? Is that, 
broadly speaking, the principle?—I see your point there; the difficulty is 
one of really obtaining the improvement owing to the precariousness of the 
agriculture. 

64395. If a particular improvement costs effort in terms of labour and 
money, both may be lost at the end of a bad season; and unless in the 
good season you can make up leeway to some considerable extent, over a 
series of years there may he no advantage from the cultivator’s angle?— 
There are certain improvements which do not entail any increased labour 
or cost, such as our improved selection of cotton for instance. If he gets a 
good crop he commands a better price for it. 

64396. In answer to Question 16 (a) (in) you give us your opinion about 
the desirability of controlling the breeding of cattle so as to improve the 
strain. It is the case, I suppose, that in the meantime those who want 
good cattle have really no idea of selecting the parents at all?—There is 
practically no such idea at present. 

64397. Do they pay as much attention to choosing the bull as they do 
to choosing the cow?—They do not pay much attention to choosing any¬ 
thing : very little indeed. 

64398. Is any fodder other than straw stored in the lower area? Is 
there any grass for making hay?—They do make hay where grass is 
available.' 

64399. Is it nourishing?—Yes. 

04400. But there is nothing in the way of growing fodder crops ?—Yes; 
they grow juari (Sorghum vulgare, vernacular pyaung), 

64401. Juari is grown as a fodder crop and is preserved?—In some 
parts it is grown entirely as a fodder crop; in other parts they grow it 
for the grain as well. 

64402. Is it stored?—-Yes; it lasts through the dry season and through 
part of the following rains. 

64403. Is there uny hope of the silo making any contribution to the 
fodder problem?—It can be done in the dry zone districts very easily 
by means of a pit silo. We did it at Malilaing last year and the cattle 
enjoyed it very much indeed. 

04404. Have you ever known a cultivator to dig a silo pit?—Never. 

64405. Sir Thomas Middleton: You refer to the rapid spread of the 
Theikpan plough. 1s it the reason that it so closely follows the model of the 
indigenous implement?—I do not think it is quite that reason; the reason 
is that we combine some of the advantages of the Western plough with a 
cheap frame. 

64406. Is the draught lighter than the draught of the ordinary imple¬ 
ment, or rather heavier?—It is not very much heavier; if anything, it 
might he a bit heavier. 

64407. It is not a question of draught; it is a question of the efficiency 
of the work?—Yes; the efficiency of the work. 

64408. To what depth does the indigenous plough work in this district: 
three or four inches?—Are you dealing with paddy land or dry land? 

64409. T am dealing with dry land for growing millets?—Very often they 
do not use the plough at all. 

64410. Do they not plough when the monsoon breaks?—No; very often 
they use the harrow. In some places they use ploughs, which go to a 
depth of four or five inches. 

64411. In that case the Theikpan plough goes to the same depth, I 
suppose?—It goe3 a little bit deeper. 

64412. Is there any crop which makes a demand for deep ploughing?— 
Cotton is one. 

44 
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64413. Is it from tiie cotton districts that the demand for> the new 
plough comes chiefly? Or does it come quite generally from all sides?— 
Generally from all sides. 

64414, You seem to bo badly placed in the matter of seed-drills. You 
refer to an improved seed-drill?—I shall show you one to-morrow; it is a 
simple implement made of wood and bamboo, 

64415. Have you had any difficulty, in getting the cultivators to use 
this seed-drill?—There is one littlo difficulty in connection with seed-drills, 
and that is the soed-drill leaves a furrow, and if you get heavy rain, after 
sowing, as you freqncntly do in the dry zone, it fills the furrow up with 
soil and the seed does not come up. That is one great drawback; otherwise 
it has advantages every way. 

64416. Is there no light harrow that can follow the drill?—I have been 
trying to evolve one, and I have succeeded in opening it up to a certain 
extent by cross-harrowing with an iron-toothed harrow. 

64417. In this district are the plough-cattle mainly Burmese breeds?— 
Yes. 

64418. Ho you ever got them crossed with Indian cattle?—We do. 

64419. Do you use the cross between the Indian bull and the Burmese 
cow as a plough-bull?—We do. 

64420. Do you find any difference in working qualities between the cross¬ 
bred animal and the pure Burman?—Talking purely of cultivation purposes, 
I do not think the first crosses are good; I think when you get to about 
one-eighth it becomes debatable; hut I do not think that we have experi¬ 
mented enough on that to give a definite opinion. 

64421. Your own view is that you should select indigenous cattle?—We 
certainly should carry out selection on the indigenous breed, and we might 
also experiment separately with a little admixture of Indian blood. 

04422. Do the Indian cattle have better milk producing qualities?—Yes, 
and they have greater size and weight. 

64423. I am told that in Burma little or no importance is attached to 
milk and very littlo milk is drunk; does that mean that the calves get 
all the milkP—Practically all. 

64424. It is an advantage which they do not have in India. Have you 
any idea of how much milk a Burmese cow produces? Have you made any 
tests?—About ono to two viss a day. (A viss is 3.65 lb.) 

64425. Bullocks are becoming much dearer, I am told P—Yes. 

64426. With the increase in price have you seen any tendency to treat 
them better?—In my opinion the Burman has always been extremely careful 
of and good to his working bullocks. There is a wide distinction to be 
drawn between the working bullocks and the breeding cattle. 

64427. The breeding cattle he leaves to themselves?—He leaves them 
more or less to themselves. 

64428. Does he feed concentrated food regularly when they are in work? 
—He feeds a littlo groundnut and sesamum oil-cake. 

64429. We have got estimates of the cost of maintaining plough-cattle 
from your department, and I see that in the busy season a certain amount 
of concentrates is fed?—Yes and also when there is no green grass. 

64430. Mr. Calvert : Do you suggest that the local traders should take 
up the sale of improved implements?-—! think that is a oossibility after 
we have demonstrated their usefulness and effected a certain amount of 
distribution ourselves. 

64431. In answer to a previous question you rather pinned your faith on 
co-operative societies?—That is for the purpose of getting our improved 
seeds distributed. 

64432. You mention seeds and implements?—-Yes; that would he one 
agency; but I do not see any reason why we should not have local tiaders 
as well. 

64433. On what terms would the local traders come in P—They would 
require at least probably something like twenty-five per cent profit. 

64434. What credit would they require from you?—I was not thinking 
of their getting credit from me; I was thinking of their getting credit from 
firms like Messrs. Charles Cowie & Co. 
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64435. You were thinking of big traders?—I was thinking of wholesale 
trade. Messrs. Charles Cowie & Co. will sell to the local traders and they 
will sell to the cultivators. 

64436. Is there, at the present moment, any working system of improved 
implements being sold by local traders?—I cannot say; of course the ordinary 
Burmese plough is sold by local traders. 

64437. Locally made ones?—Both locally made and imported ones. I mean 
the share which is stuck on to the front of the wooden frame. 

64438. A large firm gives credit for three months only; the local traders 
require six months; that is the trouble in getting the implements sold by 
local traders?—They do sell theso Burmese ploughs. 

64439. Could you give us the details?—I could not. 

64440. Dr. Under: With regard to the Theikpan plough, from whom 
does the cultivator buy now?—From the department. 

64441. In answer to Question 12 (i) and (li) you say: “There are matters 
under enquiry by the department which have not yet reached the stage 
of definite recommendations yet except in the case of Theikpan ploughs, 
line sowing, drill-sowing with use of seed-drill, inter-cultivating, and much 
can be done with these.” Is there any chance of the department evolving 
definite implements for these operations?—These are all successes. 

64442. These implements have been evolved by your department?—The 
seed-drill really originated from the department in India. 

64443. Have you in mind any other implements which can bo evolved 
after experimentation?—I have suggested in my answer to Question 14 (a), 
the following: an improved seed-drill, harrow or harrows; an implement 
for inter-cultivation, an implement for collecting cotton and juar roots, 
an implement for harvesting spreading groundnuts. 

64444. You have not as yet constructed any implement with which these 
operations could be done?—We have evolved what, I think, is a satisfactory 
system for drill-sown cotton. We are using a blade-harrow between the 
rows and an iron-toothed harrow across the rows. 

64445. Does the Burman use chaff-cutting machines?—He uses a lot of 
chaff-cutting machines in the dry zones. 

64446. What are the improved implements which he uses?—None but 
those I have mentioned in answer to Question 14 (a). 

64447. Ho is not conservative in regard to the use of machinery?—I 
do not think ho is any more conservative than an agriculturist ought to be, 

64448. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Is dry cultivation or dry farming, or 
cultivating their fields deep to preserve as much moisture as possible, a 
well-known practice among the Burmans in Upper Burma?—I am afraid 
that the dry zone is not really a dry zone for the purposes of dry farming; 
I do not agree to call it a dry zone; it suffers on occasion almost as much 
from excessive rainfall. We get thirty inches of rainfall in six months, 
but it is most irregularly and unevenly supplied, so that these dry 
farming ideas do not quite work out. Line sowing and inter-cultivating, 
of course, are on the lines of conserving moisture. 

64449. Have they got special implements as wo have got in India in 
similar areas?—They have a local plough and they have a wooden-toothed 
harrow • some cultivators have wliut we call a blade-harrow, and also a 
small wooden harrow which has two teeth for inter-cultivation. 

64450, Do they have mixed cultivation?—They do. 

64451. What do they usually grow together?—We have been trying to 
introduce the combined use of groundnut and pigeon pea. 

64452. How do they usually sow?—They are accustomed to broadcast 
their mixtures. 

64453. The seed-drill is not an indigenous implement?—No. 

64454. It is newly introduced then?—Yes; it was introduced by the 
Agricultural Department. 

64455. Do they attach any importance to the rotation of crops?—Yes. 

64456. What do they grow after groundnut?—In the proper groundnut 
tracts I am afraid at present there is no rotation. 
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64457. Do they not grow millet or gram after groundnut P—Not in the 
pucca groundnut soils, where they grow the Burmese spreading variety 
of groundnut. They glow them almost continuously. 

64458. The following year they cannot grow anything else except ground¬ 
nut P—They could, but they do not choose to. 

64459. Professor Gangulee: Is the work of your circle in any way 
hampered by lack of staff?—It has been up to date. 

64460. For the work that you have in hand, how many men do you 
require?—There is a fixed establishment of two senior assistant agriculturists 
per district. 

64461. In your view, they are not enough?—Below them I want a 
different type of man altogether. I want a practical cultivator, who has 
had a little training at our hands, to go and actually carry out the demon¬ 
stration on the cultivators’ holdings. 

64462. What is your difficulty in getting such men?—The only difficulty 
so far has been money, more or less, but 1 think there should be permanent 
appointments, not temporary as at present, 

64463. You told us that cultivators take to improved practices readily, 
if they are convinced that such practices are profitable. What are the 
agencies through which you distribute copper sulphate?—We have introduced 
it through our own agency up to now, but I hope to ‘get beyond that. 

64464. That is chiefly now in the hands of the department?—Yes. 

64465. Not in the hands of the dealers?—I am hoping to do that. I have 
arranged for that with Messrs. E. M, Desouza ifc Co., Rangoon. On the 
packets we issue they put their name. ’ I hope we may soon be able to have 
sales through private traders. 

64466. Do you charge anything for the packet?—One anna. Messrs. 
E. M. Desouza & Co. supply them at nine pies. 

64467. If you had an agricultural engineer in your circle, to what 
work would you put him?—I have not proposed having an agricultural 
engineer for my circle. 

64468. Supposing you had an agricultural mechanic, or a man chiefly 
devoted to agricultural implement work, to what work would you put 
him?—-I have suggested in my note the five implements which might bo 
provided and improved. There is also the question of tube wells and 
other wells to be gone into. 

64469. As carriers of disease and bringing in inferior breeds do you 
find that tho importation of Indian cattle is a serious handicap to stock 
breeding in Burma?—With regard to disease, 1 do not think it is at 
all so. With regard to introducing inferior blood, it may become so. 
In certain localities it has already become a serious factor. 

64470. We are told by the Deputy Director of the Eastern Central 
Circle that tho uncontrolled importation of Indian cattle throughout the 
Province is to be regretted. Is that a problem in your circle?—Very 
little. It is only along the railways and near towns like Mandalay. 

64471, I think your department has introduced Karachi grain in Upper 
Burma?—It has been a tremendous boon. 

64472. Mr. Calvert: Is it Punjab gram?—It is known in the market 
as Karachi gram. 

64473. Professor Oangulee: Is the cultivation of Karachi gram being 
extended?—Yes. The area under gram has more than doubled already. 

64474. V Jia Cho: Up to a recent date you were in charge of the 
Myingyan circle?—Yes. 

64475. Do the cultivators of that circle take any interest in the improve¬ 
ments effected by your department?—They do where we have been work¬ 
ing, and, as 1 said, especially with regard to gram. 

64476. Do they pay frequent visits to tho farm?—The near-at-hand 
ones do. They come to us quite often, and we are on friendly terms with 
them. 

64477. Have they organised a committee?—We have fanners’ associa¬ 
tions. 
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64478. Is that committee doing any good work?—I think it is. 

64479. It has been stated by one of the irrigation officers that in certain 
areas there was a surplus of water in the canals, especially during the 
cold season and dry seasons, and he suggested that instead of the ordinary 
haukgyl crops the mayin crops should be grown. Do you agree, with that 
view?—I am sorry I have not had much experience of the irrigated 
territory. I understand that mayin is grown. 

64480. Of course, mayin could bo grown from the start of the cold 
season to the beginning of the hot season?—Yes. 

64481. You said something about implements improved by your depart¬ 
ment. Could we see them to-morrow morning?—The Agricultural Engineer 
will have a display to-morrow morning, hut these dry zone implements 
you will be able to seo better at Mahlaing. 

64482. In the Myingyan Circle the most important crop is cotton?—I 
would not say so. 

64483. It is one of tho important crops?—Yes. 

64484. In your experience, do you find that the cultivators often have 
difficulty in getting seed for sowing?—I certainly think they do. 

64485. Now that they arc growing cotton on a large scale, they cannot 
get the seed except by purchase from the big ginners?—From the big 
ginneries, small local ginneries and brokers or traders. 

64486. And they have to pay a pretty high price for their cotton soed? 
—Not when they get it from the big ginners, but from the local ginners 
and traders. The big ginner does not visually charge very high for the seed. 

64487. Do you know the average price they have to pay for the seed 
from the millers or traders?—I think it is about five to seven rupees early 
in the season, and then it goes up to perhaps fifteen rupees later on. 

64488. I have heard that it goes up to twenty-five rupees?—I think 
fifteen to seventeen is tho highest. 

64489. Do you know that some of the seed supplied by tho traders or 
millers do not germinate?—Yes, it is sometimes extremely 'had. 

64490. Tho cultivator suffers on that score?—Yes. 

64491. Do you not think that we should devise means by which the 
cultivators could be supplidfl with good cotton seed?—I certainly do. Wo 
are attempting to do that, but so far we have not made the progress we 
had hoped to make. I understood you were referring solely to germination. 
It is extremely bad. 

64492. What I was driving at was this: Do you not think that the 
supply of good seed to the cultivators at a moderate price is a very 
important thing?—I thought you were referring to the germinating power 
as well as to the quality. The two are separate points. I agree with 
them both but they should be kept separate. The germinating power 
applies to the present supply of seed. 

64493. Do you not think that if Government set up ginneries in important 
places, for example, Pronie and Myingyan, and took the cotton from the 
cultivators and returned the seed to them, it would be a very good scheme? 
—It might be a very good scheme but I would not suggest that at present 
in Burma. There are more ginneries for cotton than there is cotton for 
them. 

64494. Do these ginneries supply good seed to the cultivators?—They do 
not take the trouble. It will have to he paid for in some way. One 
complaint of the ginneries is that the cultivators do not come and take 
seed away early. If they took it away as soon as it was ginned, it would 
be much better. I suppose the difficulty there is financing. The culti¬ 
vator cannot come and take it away early. 

64495. Suppose Government come to the help of the cultivators, do you 
not think it would help matters?—Why not use the existing ginneries? 
I do not see the point of building more ginneries. What I think is that 
some rules or regulations might be made insisting on a certain standard 
of germination. 
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64496. The cultivators themselves cannot keep sufficient cotton to provide 
the seed?—They could if they wanted to but it means hand-ginning, That 
is rather a retrograde step. People would prefer to send it to the ginnery. 

64497. The Chairman : Is there, in a bad year, a migration of labour in 
large numbers to reap paddy?—In a bad year there is.. 

64498. Do you think the railway is responsible for this migration?— 
Yes, partly; they go by river and by bullock cart too. 

64499. Do you confirm the view that improved means of communication 
would facilitate the movement of labour from an area of surplus to an 
area of shortago and would contribute towards the solution of the economic 
difficulties?—The only lack at present is good roads. They are putting 
up a new railway just now from Myingyan across to the main line here 
through the dry zone. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Thursday, the lOth 
November, 1927. 
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U SEIN, Manager, The Burma Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Limited, Mandalay. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (a) (i) The Government should provide 
funds at a reasonable rate of interest, without which co-operation 
in Burma will never be successful. The present rate of interest of ten 
per cent charged by co-operative banks to societies (and fifteen per cont 
by societies to members) is excessive. This rate has accordingly in my 
opinion ruined the societies instead of giving help. No doubt, it is a cheap 
credit in comparison with sabape rates, (Jetties' rates and local money¬ 
lenders’ rates. These rates will ruin cultivators quicker and fifteen per cent 
co-operative societies’ rates will strangle cultivators by slow death. Perhaps, 
some people might argue that, during the olden days in Burma, people 
used to borrow at even fifty or sixty per cent. To a certain extent, that 
is correct. At that time, the people in Burma were self-supporting and 
contented people; they cultivated their small fields, they pounded their 
paddy, they collected fuel for their own use, they carried water by themselves, 
they planted kapas in Upper Burma, and they wove their own cloths. 
This I witnessed in Lower Burma also when I was a boy; they stitched 
their own coats or jackets. Owing to straightened circumstances if they 
were compelled to take advances from wealthier people they usually 
borrowed only small sums of Rs. 25, Rs. 50 or the most Rs. 100, at fifty 
or sixty per cent hut they were able to repay it as the sums were small, 
and the repayment was also made quickly, and they had also no special 
calls for other expenses. 

Owing to the present advanced civilisation with different kinds of 
modern luxuries, people have to divide labour and extend their business 
to keep pace with the advancement. When anybody is forced by circum¬ 
stances to extend his business* he certainly requires a large amount of 
capital. The cultivators were then obliged to borrow from moneylenders 
at the usurious rates of interest of the present day, or to take advances 
on crops. This is the reason why many people have lost their lands and 
industries, and the chettiars have become landlords and mill-owners, gome 
luckier cultivators joined the co-operative societies with prospects of reliev¬ 
ing pressure for a certain time, but the ultimate end at the present rate 
of interest is just the same as others. The co-operation of fifteen years ago 

* No one can live according to the old standard. In this connection, I 
remember seeing one of His Excellency the Governor’s speeches in the 
papers, saying that people should live according to _the times, 




was not the same as tho present-day co-operation. Circumstances have 
changed a great deal. In Germany, where co-operation is undeniably 
successful, the rate of interest is three and a half or four per cent and 
the labourers and cultivators are much more skilful men than those of 
Burma. About fifteen years ago, the value of land in Upper Burma was 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 50, whereas the present value is Rs. 50 to Rs. 250. In 
Lower Burma also, the value of land per acre about fifteen years ago was 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 150; now the price has gone up to Rs. 250 to Rs. 350. 
Formerly, labour was cheap, the standard of living was not so high, the 
necessaries of life were quite cheap, and there were also not so much 
luxuries as at present. Towns-pooplo who have capital have become rich 
at the expense of poor cultivators of the rural areas. An economic survey 
of society members will show that their earning capacity is not sufficient 
to pay even interest, A cultivator who invests his money for productive 
purpose can nover get more than eight or nine per cent after deducting 
expenses; therefore, it is impossible for him to pay even interest. It can 
easily be ascertained by the fact that new societies could repay bank loans 
regularly for the first one or two years, and in the third year they found 
it rather difficult to pay oven interest. When, however, there is a flood 
or failure of crops on account of scarcity or excess of rains, they lose 
heavily, with the result that they aro not able to recoup that loss even in 
three or four years of successive good crops, because the capital sunk in 
productive purposes, unlike speculation, yields only a very small margin. 

( ii) Propaganda work should be carried out by non-official agencies, 
but the control should be entirely in the hands of the Government. 

(h) (i) Credit societies are not successful owing to high rate of interest, 
insufficient finance and lack of long-term loans; explanation can be given 
in detail if desired. 

(ii) Purchase societies or consumer societies are not many in Burma. 
I think we should start among the members of credit societies of good 
standing after reformation. 

(in) Societies for sale of produce and stock would be successful if 
introduced in credit societies of good standing, after reformation, whose 
members are not in urgent necessity of disposing of their produce. At tho 
same time, the societies should have god owns or granaries of their own 
to store their produce, i.e., they should ho built with their own money or 
from the intact rosorvo funds of credit socioties, and not with borrowed 
money. 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements should be tried in the areas 
of irrigation. I have induced two societies to dig drains for irrigation 
and found it successful. As for making bunds, I think it is too expensive 
for co-operative societies to attempt: Perhaps, if a large number of 
villagers in the flooded areas can be induced to form a society, the scheme 
might he successful, but I do not think it is possible, as the people rely 
too much on Government to whom they all look to do the job. 

(v) I have had no experience of this in Burma, but I Lave studied 
the subject during my visit to India in 1922. As far as I understand, it 
would not be of much use in Burma as there are very few fragmented 
holdings to be consolidated. 

(in) Societies for tho co-operative use of agricultural machinery 
would be very advantageous provided such machinery can be purchased 
with thoir own money, and not with money borrowed from the banks. 
There are many reasons which can be explained, if desired. 

(ini) It is too early for joint farming in Burma. This should he 
introduced when co-operation is successfully established. The question of 
unity is the most difficult problem. This is the reason why I suggest 
introduction when co-operation is successfully established. 

(um) The idea, of cattle breeding in Burma is very good, but 
progress is retarded for want of sufficient capital and owing to religious 
obstacles. T understand there is no hindrance to a slaughter-house licensee 
buying cattle from the breeding farm, although the original idea is to 
breed plough-cattle. 

(ix) I think societies for cottage industries should be introduced 
among the housewives of rural areas, and exhibitions of their handicraft 
should he held once a year at the district headquarters, 
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(e) I .think a trial should be given by forming societies to make 
improvements in rural life before introducing legislation. 

(d) No. I do not think any of the agricultural credit societies are 
really successful. 

Question 23.—General Education. — (b) (i) I would suggest that the 
following subjects bo introduced in village lay schools: — 

(a) A subject on scientific agriculture, with occasional practical 
training and demonstration; 

(5) a subject on co-operation; and 

(c) to teach thrift among tne school children by introducing a 
system of sayings bank collections out of their pocket 
money. (The youth of to-day are the nation of to¬ 
morrow.) 

(it) I prefer legislation for compulsory education in rural areas, 
although it may be faced with some difficulties at the start. Only proper 
education will reduce crime. 

(Hi) The reasons for the small proportion of boys in rural primary 
schools who pass through the fourth class are the poverty of tlieir parents 
who cannot afford to keep their sons at school, although free education 
is given, because parents want their children to help them in their daily 
labour, and also they do not realise the advantages of higher education. 
Parents think some knowledge of reading and writing is quite sufficient 
for rural life. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital. — (a) I do not think it is advisable 
to allow capitalists to take to agriculture because, if they are allowed to 
do so, in course of time the bona fide cultivators will be extinguished, the 
small cultivators will become only landless tenants. The capital required 
should bo given freely by the Government as in the case of some foreign 
countries. We have heard of many instances in which bona fide cultivators 
avo nothing but labourers to capitalists. Wo should not lose sight of the 
troubles arising out of the feudal system which have prevailed throughout 
Europe from the eighth century to modern times. It remained in Russia 
until 1861, and its last vestiges were not stamped out in Germany until 
1851. 

In Groat Britain and Ireland the Small Holdings and Allotments Act 
of 1908 had to be passed so as to enable the Government of Great Britain to 
take land which any individual owns in England and Wales in excess of 
50 acres, and to sell or lease it to a farmer or labourer. 

In Burma, although thero are many plots of waste lands, yet there 
are also many cultivators landless for want of capital. If capitalists were 
allowed to take to agriculture there would he not a part or parcel of land 
in course of time for bona fide cultivators. Perhaps one might argue that 
it would take a long time for bona fide cultivators to work all the waste 
land, but with the development in agricultural enterprise and the pros¬ 
pects of improvements in the co-operative system to give reasonably cheap 
credit, the landless cultivators may be encouraged to work all waste lands. 
I think it is only a question of time; it must come one day. 

(6) Factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural land from 
carrying out improvements aro due to lack of capital. 

Question 25.— Welfare op Rural Population. —(a) I do not think any 
improvement in hygiene can be made with the present state of villages in 
Burma, which are without drains and where the cattle are kept near or 
underneath the houses. However, I would suggost the encouragement of 
the homestead system by which improvements can he made in many ways; 
they are as follows: — 

(i) By staying near his cultivation a man can attend his cultiva¬ 
tion more frequently than when living in the village, thereby getting 
better crops. 

(ii) By staying near his cultivation, the fertility of the soil can he 
greatly improved as his cattle will he tended in his fields after harvest. 

(Hi) By keeping the cattle at the farmstead there will not be much 
cattle disease. Even when there is any epidemic disease in other farm¬ 
steads, there is very little chance of it spreading, as cattle will be kept in 
their respective farmsteads. 

45 
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(■ iv) By staying near the cultivation, he will have free ventilation, 
his surroundings will be more hygienic, and in consequence he and his 
family will be more healthy. 

(v) By staying aloof from other villagers he will take care of 
himself by not keeping his money or jewellery with him, and there will 
be a great decline in crime, -which is more important. As long as there 
is no bait, no dacoits will attempt to commit crime. 

(vi) Last, but not least, when a man lives outside the village by 
himself, ho will surely find a safe place to keep his valuable belongings, 
he would not be encouraged to buy more jewels, and he would also incline 
to dispose of the jewels which he had already got. To keep his cash 
and valuable property safe he will readily find a place in village co¬ 
operative banks, central co-operative banks, the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, joint stock or exchange banks—hy which the bulk of the nation’s wealth 
will be in a place of depository from where it can be utilised profitably 
for tho nation’s welfare. In this connection, I would state that there is 
a great deal of surplus money lying idle in the ground, in safes, in boxes, 
in the pockets of many people and in bamboo holes. This farmstead, or 
homestead, system is the only means to get the money invested in banks, 
and also to reduce crime. 

(b) Certainly I am in favour of conducting economic surveys in typical 
villages, and in fact, it is my long-cherished desire. Without this, the 
Government can never realise the hardships undergone by the villagers who 
are in the grip of moneylenders. The scope and methods of such enquiries 
should, I think, he as follows: — 

The enquiry committee should visit prosperous villages, as well as 
middle class and poor villages. 

The enquiry committee should enquire into the earning capacity of 
a village family, consisting of husband, wifo and two children (say a son 
about 17 years of age and a daughter of 10 or 12 years) who can give 
material assistance to their parents. 

Indebtedness and its cause should also be enquired into. 

What were the lauded properties their forefathers left for them, 
and whether the lands were mortgaged to others hy their forefathers, and 
if so, how much and what is the present indebtedness? 

If there is any increase in debt, and if so, the reasons why? 

Whether their forefathers’ debt had been liquidated, and if so, 
with what source of income the present family has done so? 

Are there any extra lands bought or waste lands cleared and leases 
obtained? Where do they get capital? If they borrow from others, 
whethov they are able to repay the loan? And at what rate of interest? 

What is their earning capacity after deducting necessary expenses? 

The formula would he to ascertain the acreage that a family 
consisting of husband aged 40 years, wifo aged 37 years, a son aged 17 
years and a daughter aged 12 years, can cultivate. 

Whether the land the family cultivate is free from encumbrances? 
If not what interest they are paying P 

Whether they have a sufficient number of plough-cattle? If not, 
what would be the hiring charges? If they buy them by borrowing from 
others, what interest they are paying? 

The amount required for buying seed-grains. 

The amount required for expenses in cultivating the lands. 

Tho amount required for food for a whole year. 

The amount required for clothing for the family for one year. 

The amount required for miscellaneous unavoidable expenses, such 

as subscriptions to charity and funerals, for one year. 

The amount required to pay land tax and water tax if there is 

any- . ; 

The amount of interest to be paid on borrowed money. 

Earnings. —Sale-proceeds of produce. 

Subsidiary earnings, such as cart-hire, sale-proceeds of hay, sale- 
proceeds of products of cottage industries, if there is any. 
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I think an enquiry should also bo made with regard to a family 
Who work entirely on borrowed capital. 

(c) I have made several enquiries and found that the largest earning 
of a family after deducting expenses is about Its. 20 or Its. 30, which 
is not sufficient even to pay interest at fifteen per cent for the loans taken 
for food, seed-grains and cultivation expenses only. If the family has to 
borrow money for the purchase of cattle or land there is no chance of 
being able to pay interest at any rate more than five per cent. In this 
connection, I would mention here that political economists like Adam 
Smith and Jean Sismondi contended that capital sunk in the purchase of 
real estate can never be recovered because its returns are sufficient to pay 
only the interest at the lowest rates. 


Oral Evidence. 

64500. The Chairman : U Sein, you are Manager, of the Burma Provin¬ 
cial Co-operative Bank, Limited, Mandalay?—Yes. 

64501. We have a note of your evidence. Do you wish to add anything 
or make any corrections at this stage P—1 would like to press for Stato * 
aid. 

64502. In what form exactlyP—In the form of lending money to the 
society through the co-operative banks. 

64503. Mr. Calvert : Government money, is it P—Yes, at a rate of not 
more than five per cent. 

64504. The Chairman : Will the public or the commercial concerns lend 
at that rateP—The average bank rate is five per cent. 

64505. Do you think the security of the co-operative movement is as 
good as the security offered by the banks?—The unlimited liability of the 
members and the earning capacity of the members are quite valuable. 

64506. Will the public lend their money to a co-operative bank at five 
per cent?—The public have not got the money to lend to the societies. 

64507. What you wish is that the tax-payer should subsidise the co¬ 
operative movement to an extent equal to the difference between what the 
public will lend at and five per cent?—Not exactly that. I understand 
that the Government of Burma are in a position to obtain loans from the 
Government of India at four per cent. If we can obtain such loans from 
the Government of India we can finance the societies at the rate of five 
per cent. I would submit that it is the duty of every Government to see to 
the welfare of the people. Agriculturists form the mass of the people in this 
country. I would therefore suggest State aid at a reasonable rate of 
interest for a lengthy period; this has been done in every country by 
their respective Governments. 1 can produce many authorities. I would 
also like to state that cultivators of Burma, unlike those of other Provinces 
in India, had over nine crores in rice control profit on which the agricul¬ 
turists in Burma have some claim, but I am sorry to say that they have 
no direct benefit out of this big sum. 

64508. What is the capital of your bank?—Over six lakhs. 

64509. Paid up?—Yes. 

64510. Is there share capital?—Yes. 

64511. Debenture capital?—No debentures. 

64512. How many directors have you?—Twelve altogether in Mandalay 
and two in Rangoon. 

64513. Will you tell us, quite shortly, what are their professions?— 
Most of them are rice millers, some are jewellers; one is running a press. 
They are business men. 

64514. What are you yourself?—I am the Manager of the bank. 

64515. That is a whole-time salaried post?—Yes, 
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64516, Will you tell us how your bank operates? Do you ever lend 
money to individual cultivators?—No. 

64517. Only to primary societies?—Yes. 

64518. Do you examine the claims of members of primary societies for 
loans, or do you leave that to the primary society?—We leave that to the 
primary societies entirely. In fact we are guided by the maximum borrow¬ 
ing limit fixed by the officers of the department. 

64519. To what extent do you examine the working of the primary 
societies?—In fact we have got nothing for our guidance except that a few 
years ago wo had audit abstracts from the societies. These abstracts are 
not very reliable because the assets of the members are never verified. 

64520. Do not you find it very difficult to decide whether a society is 
deserving of a loan unless you have some means of knowing how that 
society is conducted?—We aro solely guided by the officers of our depart¬ 
ment who fix a maximum borrowing limit. They arc the inspecting 
authorities of the societies. 

64521. Do you find that the advice given you by the department is, 
as a rule, sound?—Yes; of course we cannot judge from the present state 
of the societies. The societies were quite all right; their credit was good: 
but owing to successive failures of crops and tho increase in the standard 
of living about seven years ago the societies have come into had times 
especially in the dry tracts of Upper Burma, and they are not able even 
to pay the interest. 

64522. Have you had to write off any of the loans?—Yes, a pretty big 
sum in the case of a co-operative ginning society; besides that we have had 
to create an interest compounded reserve to which wo transfer all our 
profits and a certain amount from our general reserve. The interest 
compounded reserve is now over six lakhs. T have sent my report to he 
printed, but it is not read yet. 

64523. Are many socioties in arrears ?—Many, mostly from upper 
Buima. 

64524. Can you give us an indication of the total of your arrears ?—-Of 
loans ? 

64525. Yes?—About thirty lakhs. 

64526. How much have you out altogether?—Altogether about eighty- 
five lakhs. 

64527. That is a high percentage. Do you think the movement is 
making any headway now; or is it going back?—It is going back. 

64528. Do you anticipate a financial crisis?—I do. 

64529. How soon do you think it will come?—Next year, unless Govern¬ 
ment give us some help. The interest due last year was eight lakhs, out 
of which we recovered only four lakhs. 

64530. That is apart from the arrears of loans?—Yes, apart from the 
arrears of loans. 

64531. Have Europeans placed any deposits with you?—Yes. 

64532. To what extent?—About fifty-seven or sixty per cent. 

64533. What class of Europeans?—Mostly Government servants. 

64534. Ale you familiar with the history of co-operation in other 
Provinces of India?—You mean, have I studied the history of co-operation 
in IndiaP 

64535. Yes?—1 have. 

64536. Do you know whether there is any difficulty in raising the 
necessary capital from the public in other Provinces in India?—There is, 
but Madras has been greatly favoured by having deposits from the local 
bodies. 

64537. if your proposal were followed the greater part of the capital 
would come from Government?—Yes; it would come from Government. 

64538. Do you think you can maintain the co-operative spirit if you 
depend upon Government to that extent F—Of course it is against the 
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eO-operative principle, but in the present circumstances of the co-operative 
societies in Burma, I think we must have State aid; otherwise the move¬ 
ment will be a failure. State aid was freely given in other countries by 
their respective Government. 

64539. Let us have it quite clear once again. You pay your depositors 
at what rate?—Seven-and-a-ha!f per cent. 

64540. At what rate do you lend to primary societies?—The bank lends 
to the societies at ten per cent. And the societies lend to members at 
fifteen per cent. 

64541. Who carries out your audit?—The bank’s accounts are audited 
by chartered accountants. 

64542. Are you satisfied that it is impossible for you to reduce the 
margin of live per cent ou which you operate?—Our margin is not five 
per cent; our margin is the difference between seven-and-a-half per cent 
and ten per cent, that is. two-and-a-half per cent. We have to provide 
liquid assets for which we have to invest a large sum of money in Govern- 
ment securities at an average rate of four-and-a-half per cent* this 
provision of fluid resources reduces our margin of profit also. 

64543. And the primary societies get a margin of five per cent?—Yes. 

64544. Do you not think that that is too high?—Provided the societies 
can get the interest from their members regularly, it is very high. But 
as they are not getting it regularly and at the same time there are so 
many calls on the societies (for instance, the societies have to pay the 
audit fees, pay towards the maintenance of tho union inspectors, the 
district association and so on) I think that five per cent is not too much. 

64545. Do you attribute the troubles of the co-operativo movement to 
any particular cause?—I have given my reason in answer to Question 22 
(a) (i). “ Owing to the present advanced civilisation with different kinds 

of modern luxuries, people have to divide labour and extend their business 
to keep pace with the advancement. ” They want a larger amount of 
capital to extend their business, and they arc unable to pay the higher 
rate of interest charged. 

64546. Do you think any part of the trouble has been due to the early 
removal of official advice and surveillance?—I do. 

64547. In answer to Question 22 (b) (in), you suggest that credit 
societies should undertake the business of selling produce and stock. Do 
vou see any danger in combining the two functions in one society ?—None, 
because even at present some societies, although they are not registered 
as sales societies, are conducting both businesses, and they are thriving 
very well. 

64548. Do you mean combining the two businesses in one society; would 
you keep your accounts separate?—Yes. There is no danger in selling 
their produce collectively. This is not speculation. 

64549. You would not ask your credit society members, as such, to take 
any share in the risks of trading ?—I would not suggest that. 

64550. Have you read of the better-farming and better-living societies 
in the Punjab?—I have studied the subject while I was touring in India. 

64551. You think there is some hope for that movement in Burma?— 
Yes, if we can get the Agricultural Department to co-operate with us. 

64552. Do some of your members of primary societies borrow both from 
the primary societies and the moneylenders? -They do, because when 
there is failure of crops they cannot repay bank loans and the bank 
refuses to issue fresh loans. They are then obliged to borrow from outside 
moneylenders. 

64553. At what rate do they borrow money from the moneylenders?— 
Between thirty-six and sixty per cent. 

64554. As against fifteen per cent from the society?—Yes. 

64555. If they are unable to borrow at a profit at fifteen per cent, that 
is to say, if their agricultural operations are handicapped by being financed 
at fifteen per cent, how comes it that they can afford to borrow at thirty 
aqd fifty per cent?—Necessity forces them. In fact, they are no wore than 
slaves. They are in the hands of the moneylenders, and although the 
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Moneylenders realise that they will never be able to repay the loans with 
interest, still they finance them knowing that they will got all there is. 

64556. You estimate the net return on capital invested in agriculture 
at about nine per cent?—Eight or nine per cent. 

64557. How r do you come by these figures?—When we go round to the- 
societies we make economic surveys of tlie societies, and we find that in 
the case of each family the excess of income over expenditure is about 
eight or nine per cent. Not only f, but other co-operative officers also 
have made these enquiries, economic surveys of the society’s members, and 
they have found the same thing. 

64558. Ai'e you giving there full value for the man’s own labour and 
for his children’s labour?—Everything is included. I even allow for their 
subsidiary earnings when they do other work out of the season. 

64559. And have you deducted taxation?—Yes. If you will allow me, 
I should like to put in my note * on co-operative finance in Burma. 

64560. Sir Tliom,ns Middleton: Your economic enquiries have satisfied 
you that a cultivator cannot afford to pay more than nine per cent?—Yes, 
nine per cent is their net profit. 

64561. This means that, in order to carry on business in the way in 
which you arc conducting it now, your bank working on a basis of two 
and a half per cent profit, and the societies working on a basis of five 
per cent, you would have to he able to borrow at three-and-a-half or four 
per cent?—Unless the bank can borrow at three-and-a-half or four per cent, 
the societies cannot work. 

64562. Does not this deduction from your economic enquiry suggest that 
your figure of nine per cent must he wrong, because the whole experience 
of Burma shows that the cultivator has been borrowing at much higher 
rates, and has been able to repay?—I do not think that they can pay 
any higher rate. That is the reason why the cultivator has now become a 
landless tenant. 

64566. We have been told that he has been paying to the chetty at least 
twenty-four per cent?—This is the reason why there is such a big indebted¬ 
ness in the Province. 

64564. Do you know what the indebtedness in Upper Burma is? Is it 
serious as compared with the Indian Provinces?—It is serious. I do not 
know much about Indian Provinces. 

64565, Are eighty per cent of your people seriously ^indebted?—Perhaps 
more. In fact, the small owners of land have now become landless tenants. 
That shows that they are in a bad way on account of the high rate of 
interest at which they have to borrow from the moneylenders. 

64566. I want to get from you your opinion as to the extent of serious 
indebtedness. Do you think that four out of every five persons are seriously 
indebted in Upper Burma?—1 think so among agriculturists. 

64567. What means have you of forming an estimate?—I. have been meeting 
most of these cultivators, and when I make enquiries of them they make 
the same complaint. 

64568, The evidence we have so far had is that there is not serious 
indebtedness to anything like the extent which you indicate?—Is that the 
evidence of people who are really in touch with the poor class of cultivators? 

64569. Has the debt position become much worse in the last ten years? 
—Certainly, 

64570. I have seen it stated somewhere that, relatively, the cultivators of 
Upper Burma have been doing pretty well in the last ten years, owing to 
the extension of the growing of groundnut, which has brought in a large 
amount of money?—That is only in Pakokku district. There is great 
relief in that district, 1 admit, but not in other districts. 

64571. Has not the price of sesamuin seed gone up very much?—It lias 
gone up from Rs. 7 to Rs. 13 and Rs. 17. 

64572. Is not that a very great assistance to the cultivators in Upper 
Burma?—But they have got other calls on their purse from other sides. 

* Not printed. 
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64573. Your evidence shows that you are fully aware of the necessity 
of getting down the rate of interest.. You yourselves cannot work on a 
less margin than two-and-a-lialf per cent?—No; we ought to work on three 
per cent. 

64574. The primary societies allow themselves a margin of five per cent. 
What do they do for that five per cent? Is the five per cent intended to 
cover risk of bad debt? Does it pay for inspection? What does it pay for? 
-—There are so many calls on the society. They have to contribute to the 
Burma Co-operative Council. 

64575. How much?—About ten years ago, the societies had to contribute 
about its. 20. Now they have to contribute Its. 100. There are so many 
other calls on them. It is due to relaxation of Government control. 

64576. If you state that contribution in terms of percentage, is it not very 
small?—I think it comes to about three per cent. 

64577. Is it as much as three per cent?—Yes, including audit fees and 
other things. It affects, a great deal, societies with small working capital. 

64578. If these expenses amount to three per cent, the balance of two 
per cent must cover risks?—Yes, but, as I have stated in iny written evi¬ 
dence, the members of the societies cannot pay fifteen per cent interest, and 
the societies are not allowed to take this unrealised profit as profit. 

64579. You prove that two per cent to cover risks is much too small a 
figure?—Yes, especially when tne members cannot pay fifteen per cent. 

64580. Mr. Calvert: In your written note you propose that Government 
should provide you with funds. To what extent, do you think, should 
Government provide funds?—Seventy-five per cent. 

64581. Seventy-five per cent of the working capital of the sociotiesP—■ 
Yes, on borrowed capital. 

64582. Would you make it a very lengthy period, or would you pay it 
in a definite number of years?—That depends on the formation of the Land 
Mortgage Bank. If the Land Mortgage Bank is not going to bo established 
soon we want it for a longer period, say, about thirty years. 

64583. You think that Government would have to provide seventy-five 
per cent of the working capital for about thirty years?—Yes, seventy-five 
per cent of borrowed capital. 

64584. You give figures showing the great rise in the value of land?— 
Yes. 

64585. You also mention the rise in the standard of living?—Yes. 

64586. This rise in the value of land has increased the credit of the 
people?—Certainly; their credit has increased. 

64587. And tiiey are using that credit to borrow?—Yes, because they 
must have bigger capital to extend their business to keep pace with the 
advancement. 

64588. And they are using their borrowings to raise their standard of 
living?—Not only for that; they have to buy soeds, agricultural implements 
and other things. Things are rather expensive now. Cultivators cannot 
afford to spend their earnings on luxuries; the necessaries of life are too 
dear. 

64589. But you think that the rise in the price of land has something 
to do with the increased borrowings?—Yes. 

64590. Would you say that the members of your primary societies are 
well educated in the principles of co-operation?—Yes, I think so. 

64591. Taking that famous paragraph 3 of the Maelagan Committee’s 
report, do they understand it.?—I should say most of them understand it. 
They are not lagging behind in education. Almost every member knows 
the main points on co-operation. 

64592. Do you say that your members are willing to repay if they have 
the money?—They are. 

64593. The fact that they do not pay is not due to lack of willingness, 
but lack of ability P—Yes, 
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64594. Who, do you think, should be responsible for the education of 
members of primary societies?—Both officials and non-officials, mostly non¬ 
officials. In fact co-operation is not an established subject. I say the 
policy ought to be revised at least once in three years, according to time 
and circumstances, but we have not done so. 

64595. Who should conduct the education of your members; Govern¬ 
ment or non-official unions?—Government has done it. The education that 
they got previously was through Government agency, but it is now being 
spread by non-officials also. 

64596. Do you think the non-payment of loans indicates any weakness 
of character in your members?—No, certainly not. I should not think so. 

64597. You take sureties from individual borrowers. Are these sureties 
ready to repay?—When there is no income, they cannot pay. 

64598. You told the Chairman that one of the reasons why people were 
not repaying was a succession of bad seasons. Are you not aware of the 
ordinary banking experience that you borrow in time of prosperity and 
repay when times are bad?—I do not follow you. 

64599. The point is this: When there is a boom in trade, the bank 
rate goes up and when there is slackness, it goes down. Do you not get 
the same thing here?—No. It is not applicable to members of co-operative 
societies; they have no sparo money like capitalists. 

64600. I think you told the Chairman that your bank londs out to 
primary societies. Are there no central banks between you and the 
primary societies?—In certain places we have them. 

64601. Are the moneylenders working against the co-operative move¬ 
ment here?—No. We cannot expand our business to a large extent and that 
is why it does not affect the moneylenders. 

64602. The moneylenders do not regard the eo-operativo movement as ft 
serious danger to them?—Not at present. 

64603. Have you, in your bank, much money deposited by primary 
societies?—No. 

64604. You would like the State to deposit money with you in order to 
bring down the rate of interest?—That is the idea. 

64005. Which do you think is a better method—that interest should be 
reduced by the State advancing money or that interest should be reduced 
by the societies accumulating shares and reserves of their own?—What I 
should like to propose is that the reserve should bo kept intact and 
not utilised for working capital. The Maclagan Committee recom¬ 
mended that reserve fund can bo utilised in working capital. The 
societies took advantage of that and they used the reserve in their 
working capital but they overlooked a proviso there which said “ provided 
societies have sufficient liquid reserves.” Now, they have no liquid 
assets. Formerly the practice was that all the reserve funds of primary 
societies to he deposited with the banks. Had they done so, most of 
the societies would have been independent. Their deposits would have 
covered their borrowings. At present they have got none. There should bo 
some rules for compulsory saving for the society. 

64606. You have a compulsory saving by way of your shares?—They are 
all utilised in their working capital. That is no use. 

64607. What rate of interest would be nocessary in order to attract local 
deposits?—At present the rate is four-and-a-half per cent. 

64608. Are you getting sufficient deposits to meet all your requirements 
at four-and-a-half per cent?—At present there is no expansion in the co¬ 
operative movement. At one time I carried a surplus of about thirty lakhs. 
I had to reduce the rate. I have had to refuse fixed deposits. 

64609, You can get local money at four-and-a-half per cent?—Yes for one 
year. Formerly we offered as much as eight per cent for three years and 
we are carrying fifty lakhs of that money still. 

64610. If you can get money at four-and-a-half per cent, why should 
Government advance the money?—We can get only a small amount at that 
rate, about three or four lakhs. In course of time I expect to get all our 
requirements even at three per cent and two-and-a-half per cent on current 
account. It will be dangerous for the co-operative bank to carry large 
amounts of short-term doposits or money at call. 
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64611. In your new Act yon have a new section whereby the contribu¬ 
tions fixed by the liquidator can be recovered as arrears of land revenue?— 
That is only when the Registrar thinks that such a step should be taken. 
The liquidator, so far as I know, has no power to force that unless he can 
get the consent of the Registrar. 

64612. The Act gives the liquidator power?—Yes, with the approval of 
the Registrar. 

64613. Was that new clause put into the Act because, without it, the 
liquidator could not recover the suras due?—Not only that. In ordinary 
civil cases, in executing decrees, it takes a long time to recover money. 
In fact liquidation has been dragging on for six or seven years. 

64614. Is that long liquidation due to the laziness or the incompetence 
of the liquidator?—Formerly the liquidators were selected from the elders 
of societies and lawyers and they did not take much interest. We then 
had to appoint paid liquidators. They took some interest but they 
were not so useful. We are now taking another course. We are appoint¬ 
ing junior Assistant Registrars as liquidators and we are getting our 
money back in that way. 

64615. First you had non-official liquidators and they could not 
recover the money?—No. 

64616. You then amended the Act so as to enable the liquidator to 
apply to the Deputy Commissioner to help him and you are now employing 
official liquidators?—Yes. 

64617. Do you have, in Upper Burma, any co-operative conferences?— 
We have. 

64618. Are they district, township or provincial conferences?—We have 
district as well as provincial meetings. Formerly we used to have a con¬ 
ference for the whole Province once in two years. Now, we are having 
them once in four years; this is what I havo heard unofficially. 

64619. When da you have your district conference?—Once a year. 

64620. In your district conferences, is the question of standing arrears 
discussed ?—We had no chance of attending it. I do not think the subject 
was ever discussed. 

64621. I think you went to the Punjab and when you came back you 
wrote a report. In that report tho only criticism you made was that there 
was too much official supervision. What is your opinion now?—It is better. 
I have changed my idea. 

64622. Dr. Ilyder: Who pays tho salaries of the official liquidators?— 
They are paid by the Government. 

64623. The societies do not have to pay the amount?—No. 

64624. Are they salaried servants of Government?—Yes. 

64625. The Raja of Parlakimedi: In your note you say that the present 
financial condition of the village is very much lower than what it used to 
be. Apart from lending money, may I know in what other ways your 
societies have been trying to ameliorate the condition of the people?— 
According to the co-operative principle they try to improve the condition 
in many ways. They do their best for the uplift of the people. 

64626. Will you mention some of them?—They do somo sort of collective 
savings. Every member has to put all his produce after harvest into the 
godown. 

64627. Are they doing that?—Yes but unluckily in one case about eight 
years ago they tried to do it but they did not have a godown. They put 
all their paddy in an open space and unluckily we had early rains and all 
the paddy was spoiled and they had to sell their paddy at a very low rate. 
They were demoralised. With regard to this, as far as I know, the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras made an advance of one lakh of rupees to build godowns, 
and that advance was to be repayable in thirty years at the rate of five or 
six per cent. Without a godown no wholesale society can be carried on 
successfully. 

64628. But in your case you have such a surplus amount that if you 
would only lend it to these societies at a reasonable rate of interest in 
order to enable them to build godowns for storing paddy and sell it in the 
proper seasons, would that not be a good thing?—Yes, but it must he a 
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long-term loan repayable in ten years; the shortest period should be ten 
years. The bank cannot afford to issue these loans and make them repay¬ 
able in ton years because our fixed deposits extend over a period of four 
years and that is the longest period with us. 

64629. Cannot you extend the loan over periods of four years P You 
can lend the money in the first instance for four years, and then after that 
period is reached a further application is made and you extend the period 
over another four years. Does not the Act allow you to extend the loan 
in that manner?—We cannot possibly take that risk because the bank will 
be liable to be called upon for the return of the deposits at the expiry 
of four years, and if we cannot get the money back from the society we 
will naturally be faced with very great difficulties. 

64630. Have you approached the Government for funds for this work?—■ 
Only three months ago 1 saw something about Government rendering help 
in Madras, and I at once wrote to the Registrar suggesting that the same 
proposal might he adopted here, but I have not yet received any reply. 

64631. How long ago was that?—It was recently, and my impression 
is that action is being taken. 

64632. If this money were available, how many storage places would you 
be able to start?—As a matter of fact I have received an application from 
one of the unions asking for a loan of Rs. 1,000 to build a godown. This 
union has over 6,000 baskets of paddy to he stored, and tho applicant is 
one of tho witnesses to be examined before this Commission. 

64633. Have you included a good many such storage places in your 
estimate?—Taking the present position of the societies into consideration 
I do not think there will be many, because they are rather in a bad way 
especially in Upper Burma. Most of them are bad societies so that they 
cannot build godowns. 

64634. Have yon been interesting yourself in any way in improving 
indigenous cultivation, for example, making artificial manures available to 
the various societies, or giving them improved strains of seed?—We have 
not got the time for this; we confine all our energies to financing the 
societies. Occasionally, when I visit the societies, I offer them advice as to 
how to approach the Agricultural Department with a view to getting better 
seeds and information about better methods. 

64635. In another place you say that the people expect everything to be 
done by the Government. Why is that the case?—It is so, simply because 
it is hereditary with them. 

64636. Because this used to he the case in the olden days, I take it?— 

Yes. 

64637. You suggest that compulsory education should ho enforced. Do 
you think that the country is ready to bear this burden?—If you mean that 
there will he any extra expenditure involved in imposing compulsory 
education, then I would say that I do not think so. In every village they 
have got a monastery and if tho people simply send their children to the 
monastery that in itself would be quite sufficient. As a matter of fact the 
Burman is not very far behind in tlie matter of literacy; there are very 
few illiterate people. What we want really is modern education as explained 
in my answer to Question 23 (6) (i). 

64638. You want it to be given in tho shape of free education?—Yes. 

64639. Sir James MacKenna: What is the cash position of the bank at 
the present time?—I think it is quite sound, because we have got sufficient 
fluid resources to go on with for one year more in case we do not get any 
repayments from the societies for that period. 

64640. And no repayment at all is a very gloomy view to take, is that 
not so?—Yes. 

64641. Is tho bank taking any steps to improve the present position?—. 
The bank has sent a long report to the Government making certain sugges¬ 
tions towards improvement. 

64642. Was it to the effect that Government should lend them some 
money?—Of course the Government should grant the loans on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Government officers, because the bank has been working 
in the dark, Except repayment we have not got anything for our 
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guidance. We have to rely on Government for the maximum borrowing 
limit fixed. I do not think that the Government officers will fix the 
maximum borrowing limit w T ithout first knowing the credit-worthiness of 
each society. 

64643. Your view is that, as loans to primary societies or to district 
banks are made on the authority of the Registrar who is a Government 
official, Government is liable?—Yes, but the cash credits for district banks 
are fixed by the Provincial Bank. 

64644. In the case of the primary societies the borrowing power or limit 
is fixed by the Government official?—Yes. 

64645. Professor Gangulee: You have a system of guaranteeing unions? 
—Yes. 

64646. How is that system working ?-arI am not quite satisfied with the 
guaranteeing union system. 

64647. What is your criticism?—So long as the members’ pockets are 
not touched they do not care much, that is to say, so long as the liability 
devolves on the society, the members do not care. 

64648. Would you like to see that system abolished?—I think it would 
be much better to abolish it. 

64649. You have a committee of management in each primary credit 
society?—Yes. 

64650. Could you tell the Commission how these committees are working? 
—At certain times of the year they have to prepare forecasts; in those 
forecasts they have to enter the earning capacity, the amount of loan that 
is estimated to be repaid and the amount of requirement for the next year. 
All these have to be put up before thoir committee and then a decision is 
made. Then the union forecasts are sent to the Government officer for 
sanction. After he has satisfied himself as to the requirements, this officer 
fixes the maximum borrowing limit. He sends four copies, one to the bank, 
oue to the union, one to the society and one to the Assistant Registrar in 
charge. 

64651. Who sanctions the loans to individual members?—The Com¬ 
mittee of Management. 

64652. In your view, these committees take sufficient interest in the 
primary societies, I take it?—I think so. 

64653. If that is tho case, why do you say in reply to Question 22 (d), 
that you do not think that any of the agricultural credit societies are 
really successful?—In reality they'are not successful. Tho fact of the matter 
is that they are not indifferent but when the members cannot pay their 
interest the society naturally will not be successful. 

64654. What are the difficulties?—The difficulty there is that their income 
is not sufficient to pay the interest. Any payment of interest or principal 
must be made out of a return from tho soil; so whon the return from sales 
is not sufficient to enable them to pay tho principal and interest, the 
society naturally cannot be successful. 

64655. You suggest that propaganda work should be carried out by non¬ 
official agencies?—Yes. 

64656, Have you any such non-official agencies in Upper Burma?—Yes, 
we have honorary organisers. 

64657. What propaganda do they carry on P—Mostly propaganda for the 
formation of societies and sometimes they preach better farming methods, 
education and better living. But I submit that no amount of preaching 
will be of any use unless there is sufficient capital to work with and get a 
profit. 

64658. When you say that propaganda work should be carried on by 
non-official agency but that control should be in the hands of Government, 
what is it that you mean by control? What control do you desire?—Strict 
supervision in every respect. 

64659. Strict supervision of the work of the honorary organiser?— 
Supervision over the societies. 

64660. I see that you are in favour of such investigations?—Yes, 

64661. You have visited the Punjab?—Yes. 
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64662. Have you acquainted yourself with tho Punjab Board of Economic 
Inquiry?—Yes, I am familiar with it. 

64663. What agencies would you employ for such inquiries; non-official 
or official?—I think a mixed committee will be best, because we cannot 
dispense with the non-official bodies. 

64664. You yourself, I understand from your replies to Question 25 (e), 
have made several inquiries. Have you published any of your inquiries?*— 
I have not published them, but I posted a copy to the officers of the 
department for their information. We are allowed to inspect the societies 
as a matter of grace only. According to the Act wo aro not allowed to 
have access to tho books of tho .societies, so we can only give them advice. 

64665. What was the nature of tho inquiries which you undertook P— 
Inquiries into the economic position of the society members. I reported 
the result of my inquiries to the Registrar. 

64666. You found that the largest earning of a family was about twenty 
to thirty rupees. Is that an annual figure or a monthly figure?-—That is 
an annual figure. 

64667. You are in favour of the homestead system; what are the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of encouraging that system in Burma?—We have the 
village fence system; people are not allowed to live outsido the village 
fence. That is a great hindrance now. 

64668. You think it is necessary for administrative purposes?-—I do not 
think so; it is Government who think so. There will no doubt be some 
difficulty at first as in all other eases newly introduced, but these difficulties 
will be overcome in time and the subsequent result would be excellent. 
We must not be afraid of tho difficulty to begin with ; which will be nothing 
in comparison with the subsequent benefit to be obtained. 

64669. Are you aware of the preponderance of crime in this Province?—If 
a man is treated as a child and put in an enclosure, he thinks it safe to keep 
valuable things with him, and that attracts dacoits; if he lives outside he 
will use his comnionsenso and ho will not keep valuables by him, and 
there will be no crime. 

64670. As regards compulsory education, you say you may have to face 
some difficulties at the start; what difficulties do you envisage?—When 
you want to introduce anything new you will have to face some difficulties; 
but in course of timo, when people realise that it is to their advantage, they 
will welcome it. 

64671. But you say that in your Province you have the monastic schools 
and that people are familiar with the idea of education?—Yes. 

64672. Then what are the difficulties?—When they find that Government 
are forcing a new system on them, certainly they will raise difficulties at 
the start. 

64673. Are you familiar with the district councils?—You mean the 
district boards? 

64674. Yes?—I know district educational boards. 

64675. You say that the monastic system of education is very popular 
in your Province; but that system of oducation has not reduced crime, has 
it?—It has had some effect. On the other hand, you have to consider this: 
that necessity knows no law; when people are driven to starvation by 
poverty they take the law into their own hands. Moreover, there are 
many temptations to modern luxuries. 

64676. You say that compulsory education will reduce crime; that is not 
quite true then?—To some extent yes, but not totally. 

64677. You talk of religious obstacles to cattle-breeding; what are the 
difficulties?—The Buddhists are not supposed to kill anything; when they 
come to know that the breeding of cattle is for the purpose of sending bad 
bullocks and surplus cows to tho slaughter-houses, certainly they will object. 

64678. Have the Buddhists any objection to using milk, butter, etc., as 
food?—No, because they can be got without killing. 

64679. Sir James MacKenna : From where did you get the idea that 
the cows bred will be sent to the slaugliter-house; is that from the Cow 
Convention?—There is no breeding farm now; when there is one, the 
surplus cows might he sent to the slaughter-house. 
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64880. I wanted to know where you got that idea from?—I made some 
enquiries. 

64681. Mr. Kamo.t ; You have read the Land Mortgage Bank Bill which the 
Burma Government want to pass?—Yes; in fact I was one of the members 
of the committee that went into it. 

64682. Will you favour the Commission with your views on one or two 
points on that Bill?—If you will refer to the report, you will find my 
objections to the proposed scheme there; I have written a minute of 
dissent. 

64683. That report has not been circulated to members of the Commis¬ 
sion. In the proposed Bill the existing co-operative banks and primary 
societies are to be kept separate from the operation of the new Bill; what 
is your view on that point?—I object to that principlo. 

64684. On what grounds 1*-T will read out from my minute of dissent. 
“With regard to this system of land credit, it cannot be denied that the 
co-operative banks have, since their formation, been carrying on this business 
before anybody had any idea ol forming a land mortgage bank. In fact 
the co-operative banks in Burma have been inundated with such long-term 
loans. Theoretically, these are re-payahio in four years, but experience 
has taught that no such loans can be repaid out of the returns of the soil 
within so short a period. Now Government is contemplating the formation 
of a land bank rvhich will be quite independent of the present co-operative 
banks. The result will be that the jn’ojmsed land bank will take ovor the 
long-term loans by degrees from the existing co-operative banks, i.e., 
members who havo any real estate will transfer their tangible security to 
the land bank after settling debts contracted with co-operative banks on 
the security of their lands. This means that co-operative hanks will, in 
course of time, have no tangible security for loans of shorter terms. On the 
other hand, our proposal is that Government should, instead of running a 
separate and independent institution for long-term loans, give State aid 
to the present co-operative institutions to replace the loans that have been 
issued for land redemption or for the purcliaso of land. We should like to 
place our counter-proposal before Government and ask it to reconsider its 
decision, beoauso Government’s proposal, if adopted, will certainly have 
an adverse effect on the existing co-oporative banks. If, however, our 
proposal is accepted there will bo many advantages, some of which may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(a) Government advancos, if made through the existing co-operative 
banksj will be much 'safer than if made direct to individuals or to newly 
organised associations, because the _ co-operative banks, which have now 
firmly established themselves with their capital and reserves, will, in addition 
to actual borrowers’ lands, form good security for the money. 

(b) Government will have the advantage of using a trained staff for 
the work, 

(c) The work can be carried out at a much lower cost than if run by 
the Government itself, and consequently a given amount of money would 
furnish more loans for hard-pressed cultivators. 

(i d ) The liabilities of members of co-operative societies and those of 
members of the land mortgage societies will certainly clash against each 
other, as both of them are unlimited. 

(e) Cultivators who have already onerous duties to perform for a co¬ 
operative credit society would not like to do more for another society of 
land credit because this means more interference with their agricultural 
work.” 

64685. I follow what you have to say on that point. Now, there is 
another point emerging out of that, and that is with reference to the 
running of land mortgage banks through your agency. The funds which 
Government will place at the disposal of your bank are expected to be very 
large; do you think you can run a bank with such large funds with efficiency 
and safety with the present type of staff, wbicli you call trained staff, at 
your disposal?—Government are not going to give us all the money 
immediately; they are going to give it gradually. If Government are going 
to start on a big scale, then we must have a larger staff. 

64686. The Bill contemplates the handling of large funds by the bank?— 
The idea was that Government should start on a small scale, at the most with 




three or ores, which is not very large considering the indebtedness of the 
nation. 

64687. You would not consider three erores as very large ?—Three crores 
is the limit; they might start with ten lakhs,, which will not be very large, 

64688. The investigation of title deeds relating to the lands calls for a 
certain amount of expert knowledge; do you think you will bo able to 
manage that without the help of the Government staff ?—.Everybody, 
whether Government or a bank, must refer to records in Government 
offices. Ill Burma none of the title deeds are registered. A man may 
possess land now, but lie can go to the Registering Office to-morrow and 
transfer the ownership without the knowledge of anybody else. I think, 
in comparison with the untrained Government staff, the co-operative staff 
which includes officials and non-officials has better knowledge in these 
matters. 

64689. Wonld you not invoke, to a ccrtaff extent, the assistance of 
Government officers for the investigation of titles?—Yes. 

64690. Except for that, you would be able to manage the organisation 
without Government assistance?—Yes. 

64691, In the Bank Bill it is contemplated to have a board of control, 
and at the present stage at any rate the board will consist of certain 
officers of Government and, at most, a few non-officials but nominated by 
Government; that is to say, there will be no element of elected representa¬ 
tives on that board of control, either on behalf of th© public or on behalf 
of the societies. Do you approve of that principle?—I object in toto to the 
present constitution of the hoard. In any way there should be an element 
of elected representatives on the board of control. 

64692. Assuming that a board is to be created for tho control of this 
bank, how would you liko tho board to be constituted?—The best thing is 
to have one board, with branches. As it is proposed to enact that, if one 
bank defaults, the other banks will pay, there should be one board with 
banks at district headquarters as branches. Unity is better than competi¬ 
tion. 

64693. Although you object to the proposed constitution, would you not 
recognise that, since this bank is to deal with large funds, a certain amount 
of responsibility rests on the board of control, and therefore officials like 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Director of Agriculture and the 
Financial Commissioner (men who have a wide experience in administra¬ 
tion) should be on the hoard ?—They should be; I think I do not object to 
the constitution of the board; I object to the whole system. 

64694. Supposing one or two non-officials are put on tho board to give 
voice to non-official ideas, would you Do satisfied?—Officials should not 
dominate the board; non-officials must have an equal voice. If there are 
five officials, there should be five non-officials. 

64695. Have you experience of non-officials managing large banks ill 
this Province?—Yes; The Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank which is 
the largest co-operative bank in the whole of India with a working capital 
of Rs. 1,30,00,000, is managed by purely non-official Directors, none of whom 
are officials; they are business men. Directors of District Central Banks 
aro also non-officials and also I think we have a trained staff in our 
managers of the branches of our bank and the District Central Banks. 

64696. For instance, there may be a number of managers of district 
fianks, men who have handled erores of rupees?—It depends on whether 
the man knows the principles of banking. It does not matter whether he 
handles one rupee or a hundred, or a lakh; it is just the same. 

64697. The Chairman: Is it the same when he loses?—It is not the same 
when he loses. What I mean is that a trained man has less chance of 
losing. 

64698. Mr. Kamat: On the question of your enquiries into the earnings 
of families, when you say that twenty to thirty rupees is about the annual 
earnings of a family, do you mean that it is the sum total of the earnings 
of the four or five members of the family?—Yes. 

64699. You think that thirty rupees represents the average earnings, 
taking the average of a family of five?—That sum is the profit, after 
deducting all expenses. 

64700. It is the net profit?—Yes. 
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64701, Divided by five, it gives six rupees per head per annum?—Yes. 

64702. Eight annas a month is the total saving of a man in Burma?— 
It comes to that, because he has to pay a high rate of interest; otherwise, 
he would save a bigger amount. As you know in Germany the rate of 
interest was three-and-a-lialf per cent; they are skilled labourers. 

64703. On the question of indebtedness, there is a statement in the 
official memorandum submitted to the Commission to this effect: “If a 
peasant has to borrow to buy, say, new plough-cattle, when he could have 
saved the money by retrenching on superfluities, then in effect he has 
borrowed to buy those superfluities, and not for productive purposes.” 
Supposing a man had to borrow to buy a bullock for productive purposes 
if he has not saved money by retrenching on superfluities, that is to say, 
suppose instead of buying a cotton lungi he buys a silk one, then, in effect 
he lias to borrow for buying the bullock because of the silk lungi, because 
he did not save by purchasing a cotton lungi. If he had exercised economy, 
probably he could have saved tho money to buy a bullock?—Do you mean 
to say that the cultivators are not practising economy. 

64704. This is what is alleged, and I am asking your own view, because 
you know life in Burma better than I do P—I think the cultivators are 
practising thrift. They are not bent on luxuries. The people who are bent 
on luxuries are those who are in the towns, the well-to-do people, tho 
moneylenders living in the villages who exploit the rural classes of people. 

64706. Your statement is that the moneyleaders are not thrifty, but the 
cultivators are thrifty?—Yes; the moneylenders have sufficient income. 

64706. And tho suggestion, therefore, that in Burma thrift does not 
appeal to the ordinary cultivator and that ho spends on superfluities is not 
correct?—It is not correct. 

64707. The copies of your economic enquiry results were sent up to the 
Registrar?—Yes. I reported tho result. 

64708. Were they published by him?—No; they were for his information 
only. 

64709. How many families did you investigate?—I made an enquiry with 
regard to about ten families this year. 

64710. These were rural families?—They were in the rural aroa and not 
in the towns. 

64711. And you found in these cases that eight annas was the saving 
per man per month?—Yes. It will be so, so long as they have to give 
a high rate of interest. 

64712. TJ Tia Cho ; You say that the co-operative movement in Burma is 
at a standstill?—No; it is going backrvards. 

64713. Have you mado enquiries from the people who are interested' in 
the movement as to the reason why it should be so?'—I have made enquiries, 

64714. Several peoplo, gave several reasons?—Yes, there are many 
reasons. 

64715. Do you not think that we should form an enquiry committee to 
go into the point and see what are the real causes for the set-back to the 
co-operative movement in Burma?—In 1923 we suggested it, and before that 
too we sent many letters to the Registrar asking for an enquiry. In 1924, 
at the conference, we suggested the same thing for inclusion as one of the 
items on the agenda. Very recently too we sent up a proposal to hold an 
enquiry. 

64716. Do you mean to say that persistent requests were made by the 
co-operative people for an enquiry of this nature?—Yes. 

64717. Speaking about the deposits in the Central Banks by local bodies, 
you know that as a result of tho agitation in the Legislative Council an 
Act has been passed, whereby local bodies can deposit their money in tho 
co-operative banks?—Yes, it is Act V of 1923. 

64718. Up to now, no effect has been given to this?—No. In fact, 
there is an objection on the part of the Government. They object to the 
deposit of the funds of local bodies in co-operative banks. 

64719. When the proposal went up to Government for sanction, they 
objected?—Yes, 
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64720. Did they assign any reason for refusing to give sanction to the 
proposal?—You know the reason given in the Council. 

64721. I want to get it from you?—I know the reasons, but 1 do not 
wish to disclose them. 

64722. Did the Government assign any reason for refusing to give their 
sanction to it?—There was no reason assigned, as far as I know. 

64723. You are talking about the many calls upon the societies, mostly 
on primary societies, under the present system. Are you in favour of 
audit being done by the societies, or by the Government?—I think it is 
better, especialiy in the present circumstances of the societies, that audit 
should be done by Government, ns it is done in some Provinces in India. 

64724. Can you give any reason why audit should be done by Govern¬ 
ment now? What will be the benefits?—The public will have more confidence 
in the sociotics. At the same time, societies in straitened circumstances 
should be relieved of the burden of contributing any audit fees. If Govern¬ 
ment conduct tho audit, of course the societies will be relieved of the 
burden. 

64725. In answer to the Chairman, you said that the Government should 

S ive loans to the banks at a fairly low rate of interest. Do you mean to say 
lat Government should go on giving loans for ever?—Not for ever; I 
never meant that; but 1 think that at the present juncture, State aid 
should be granted. In fact, I would rather have a State bank, as they 
have in Germany. 

64726. You remember, the Maclagan Committee of 1914 spent fully a 
month in Burma, going to every corner where there were co-operative 
societies, and they came into direct touch with the people in the societies?— 
Yes. 

64727. At the time of the Maclagan Committeo, the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Burma compared very favourably with that of any other Provinco 
in India?—Yes. 

64728. And now wo arc lagging behind?—Yes, I can give you the 
reasons. Time and circumstances have changed a great deal. Burma is 
not like India. The people are far advanced. They have had a glimpse 
of advanced civilisation which has gripped them and the national standard 
of living has become high, whereas their income is very small. 

64729. You said that you had been to India to study the co-operative 
movement in other Provinces, How do you think tho average Burman or 
the average cultivator in Burma compares with his brother in India, in 
point of literacy, intelligence and knowledge of co-operative principles?---- 
Our people are much better; they aro far advanced, and they are far better 
than Indians. 

64730. In Burma, wo have no caste system?—There is no caste system. 
64731. There is no purdah system?—No. 

64732. The people have practically one religion?—Yes. 

64733. And they are mostly a village population ?—Yes. 

64734. And, with all this, the co-operative movement has not gone 
ahead here; it has not been very successful?—The essence of the business 
is capital. Without capital you cannot do anything. In Burma, we have 
no national banks of our own except co-operative banks, and so the 
wealth of the people has not come to the banks. We are also much behind 
in banking education. So, our cultivators have not got sufficient capital 
to finance their operations. 

64735. Do you not think that the check to the co-operative movement in 
the last year or two is due more to the very bad report about them made 
by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in his annual report? The people 
come to know that tho co-operative societies are not doing very well, and 
so they have become shy of putting their money into the societies?—I think 
we could get any amount of deposits, if we could give a reasonable rate of 
interest, but I do not think we can get reasonably cheap credit for members 
of co-operative societies; this is the reason why I suggest State aid. Tt 
is not on account of the bad report; it is because the societies are really 
bad. 
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64736. You admit that the Registrar has reported that the societies aro 
in a bad way?—It is not their fault that they are in a bad way. As I said, 
co-operation is not an established subject, it ought to be revised according 
to times and circumstances. If we do not do so, there will be failure. 

64737. What 1 mean to say is, co-operative societies are not so bad as 
the Registrar thinks?—-They aro bad. 

64738. Are they as bad as he thinks, or. Worse?—I think they are as bad 
as they are painted. In fact, to tell yoil. the truth, I think the societies 
are in a very bad way in the dry tracts. 

64739. When you say that there is no improvement in the societies, are 
you speaking from the pecuniary point of view, or do you mean that there 
is a falling off in the knowledge of co-operative principles?—It lias nothing 
to do with co-operative principles. We are quite all right in regard to 
education. 

64740. From the reports which T see from time to time I gather that 
the co-operative movement in Burma is not going ahead as it ought to. Is 
that due to the fact that the capital is going down or is there a lack of 
knowledge of co-operative principles?—So far as knowledge and education 
are concerned the people are all right. What we want is reasonably cheap 
credit. 

* 64741. By establishing land mortgage banks, the difficulty of getting 
money will be relieved to a certain extent?—Certainly that will give relief. 

64742. From the report of the working of the society for the year ending 
June 1926, I find that you have over six lakhs subscribed capital and you 
have very nearly thirty-four lakhs invested in Government paper?—Yes. 
We have invested over thirty-four lakhs in Government paper securities, 
and our subscribed capital is over six lakhs. 

64743. These investments do not pay you more than five per cent?—The 
average is four-and-a-half. 

64744. Do you not think that you have invested too much in Govern¬ 
ment paper? -In the present conditions of the society I think it is small. 

64745. Practically you are investing all your money in it?—This is a co¬ 
operative bank only in name. It cannot be really co-operative so long as 
we have to rely on the public. We must safeguard the interests of our 
depositors by having a high standard of resource. 

64746. What is your working capital?—It is one crorc, thirty lakhs. 

64747. Do you contemplate a big and unexpected call upon your bank?— 
No. But we have to watch the situation carefully. 

64748, There is no fear of a sudden rush upon the bank?—Our 
bank can go on without receiving any money from the societies for one 
year. Otherwise the bank would have been landed in a very great difficulty. 

64749. So, really, you do not want a large investment in Government 
paper, which is bringing in only a small rate of interest?—We do want 
it because the whole system in Burma, including all district banks and 
urban societies, has to’ rely upon the Provincial Bank for their liquid 
resources. That being the case, we must keep this large amount of Govern¬ 
ment money so as to provide them with the amount they require. The 
position in Burma is that we have to provide for every society and associa¬ 
tion. 

64750. Since the introduction of the co-oporative movement, we have 
been having conferences, provincial, co-operative and agricultural, in Burma 
every two years?—Yes. 

64751. Up to the year 1925?—I think 1924. 

• 64752. I think it is 1925. This is not going to be the case in future?— 
I was given to understand unofficially that the conferences which mot once 
in two years did not serve the purpose they were intended to serve. I 
think the idea is to hold them on a bigger scale once in four years. 

64753. These conferences are doing a great deal of work in Burma?— 
Not so much as we expected. 

64754. Do you not think that a certain amount of good has been done?— 
Yes. They have doue some good, 
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64755. Do you not think it would be a good idea to have conferences 
every two years?—I think the suggestion to hold it on a bigger scale once 
in four years is better. 

64756. You would favour thatP—Yes 

64757. The Chairman: Do you, in Burma, accept as the ideal of the co¬ 
operative movement the motto “Each for all and all for each.” ?—That is 
ideal co-operation. 

64758. It involves a certain amount of discipline to live up to that?— 
We are trying to roach it but we have not reached it yet. 

64759. You have detailed many of the excellent qualities which your 
countrymen show. Do you think the capacity for discipline is one of those 
qualities?—Yes. 

64760. Mr, Calvert: In the profit and loss statement which is included in 
your annual report, you show all the profit accrued as actually paid?— 
That is only up to 1925, not for the last two years. 

64761, Then, that is not correct?—-It is a trifling matter. The interest 
will be due next year and it will not make much difference. Supposing 
we took interest for three months as interest received, this amount will 
be due in the coming year. 

64762. The statement that you recovered the whole of what is duo is 
not correct? You took a paper credit? You did not get it in cash?— 
We should say that in certain items we got it in cash. For instance, 
interest on Government paper was due for a certain period when we drew 
up our balance sheet, and although this sum was not actually received at 
that time, we can take it as having been received because the amount was 
credited by the Imporial Bank to our account on due date. It entirely 
depends on the nature of accrued interest. 

64763. You did not recover the interest due to you from the societies 
but debited it as principal against them and showed it as capital?— 
We create a reserve for this; it amounts to that; we usually show the 
receipt on one side and we credit a reserve against that ; that equalises. 

64764. It was not paid in cash. It was a book debit and credit?—Wo 
did not take it as a profit because we create a reserve against that sum. 

64765. You show that this sum was actually received when it was not 
actually receivod?—We create a reserve against that sum; we aro not taking 
that as a profit. 

64766. You have taken book crodit for three lakhs of interest due to 
you?—We prdvido a reserve for that. 

64767. When you got a repayment from a society do you first credit it 
to interost?—Yes. 

64768. Where your recovery is most satisfactory, you credit yourself the 
full rate of interest?—Yes. 

64769. I cannot make out from your figures whether your recoveries 
were thirty-four or sixty-five lakhs. Are these actually recovered in cash 
or do you also have hook adjustments?—We took only the cash payment, 
not the book adjustment. 

64770. You only take the actual cash receipts?—Yes, we do not take 
the book adjustments. I have just one point more which I should like to 
place before the Commission. I wish to propose that provincial central hanks 
and co-operative hanks should be allowed to open a personal ledger account 
in the Treasury. 

64771. Mr, Calvert : But you could at present deposit your funds in the 
Treasury although not with the Treasury?—We are to keep our safe in the 
Treasury. What we want to do is to be able to put it into the Treasury as 
a personal ledger account, just the same as the municipal district boards 
and the Forest Department are doing. 

64772. What is the difference between putting your money in a safe in 
the Treasury and putting your money in the Treasury safe itself?—For 
instance we have got our branches at certain places. In the evening they 
should be allowed to credit all their money into the Treasury where there 
is no branch of the Imperial Bank. 
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64773. What exactly is the difference to you?—We could check the 
branch account more thoroughly in that case. 

64774. At the present moment your branch manager puts the balance 
into your safe and deposits the safe in the Treasury and he then sends you 
a post-card saying that he has done so?—Yes. 

64775. What you want is that he should put the money into the 
Treasury’s balance and that the Treasury should write a post-card saying 
that the money had been deposited?—Yes. Entries will be made in the 
pass book. 

64776. Does that mean that you do not trust your branch manager?— 
No, I do not mean that. The work can be checked better. I do not mean 
to suggest that I do not trust my branch manager. The work should be done 
on business principles as much as possible. All I mean to suggest is that 
the work can be better carried out under this system. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


U AUNG DUN, A.T.M., Rice Miller, Daingtaw, 
Mandalay. 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. —(i) As regards the teachers 
they are fairly sufficient. As regards the students, the number is not yet 
sufficient. 

(ii) The majority of people in every district of Burma earn their 
livelihood by cultivation and therefore all the districts desire agricultural 
education. There are yet very few persons among the cultivators who 
are well informed about any crops that would be profitable to them, 
according to the nature of the wator and soil in their locality, other than 
the crops grown by their forefathers. 

(Hi) The reasons why teachers are not available at present from the 
agricultural classes are as follows:—Very few children of the cultivators 
acquire an English education and very few of them know English. None 
of the lessons taught in agricultural schools are taught in Burmese. 
Persons having educational qualification lower than the tenth stand¬ 
ard in English cannot properly follow the course of lessons. It is quito 
unusual for persons who actually earn their livelihood by cultivation in 
Burma to be acquainted with the various lessons now taught. For these 
reasons the number of persons desirous of joining the school does not 
increase. 

(iv} I understand that as large a number of students as is required 
cannot be procured at present. This happens so because a person who 
wishes to serve the Government and who has already passed through the 
tenth standard has to study hard for about four or five years in the 
agricultural school and still it is difficult for him to pass an examination 
and gain the knowledge. Besides, a man serving in the Agricultural 
Department thinks that he is a little inferior to others who are serving 
in other departments. The actual cultivators who are the most imme¬ 
diately concerned do not care to study English even for the first standard, 
let alone the tenth standard, in order to study agriculture. It is therefore 
difficult for them to study agriculture, and naturally the school cannot 
flourish. 

I am of opinion that in a school where agriculture is taught, there 
should be three classes. Those who wish to serve the Government and 
who pass the examinations of the first and second classes ought to be given 
appointments according to their educational qualifications. Those who 
have studied for the said classes and failed ought to be considered as not 
inferior to persons of the third class. As regards persons who are to be 
in the third class, they should be drawn from the Burmese cultivators 
who wish to join the school. There ought to be just enough provision for 
them in the school and they ought to be given scholarships and taught. 
After they have thus learnt and acquired the knowledge, the honest and 
skilful persons should be selected and should be divided into parties of 
five persons each. Each party should he made to cultivate not less than 





250 acres of waste land. Then, after forming them into societies, if the 
Government would give thorn freehold grants and help them with expenses, 
cattle, seeds and provision and also loans at a small interest and on long¬ 
term credit and take measures to control and supervise them, it is possible 
that the number of students attending school would increase. 

(«) As an incentive to induce and encourage lads to take to agricul¬ 
tural education, it should he made to form part of the curriculum in all the 

vernacular schools which are now existing in villages, as well as in all 

the anglo-vernacular schools according to the standard, as an important 
subject in place of other subjects which are considered superfluous. Steps 
having thus been taken to give effect to the suggestions mentioned above 
in all the schools which are in the towns and villages, special attention 

should be paid to, and notice taken of, the practical work done in school 

farms, and suitable rewards should he given according to the merits of 
the case. The elders of the towns and villages should also collect children 
at night time once in a month and give lectures to them on this subject, 
as though they were relating to them some story, in order to impress it 
on the minds of the children. Another method to arouse the interest of 
the children is to make films after the manager of the dramatic films now 
being produced, depicting the scenes of people in agricultural life who have 
attained success and progress as a result of their venture as pioneers in 
growing and cultivating crops that are profitable, and exhibit the same 
free of charge before the children in each township. By doing so it will 
become popular'before long. I am of opinion that this suggestion ought 
to he made to producers of films. 

(vi) Pupils from such classes arc not available. 

( vii) Modifications ave called for. The medium of education in agricul¬ 
ture now being English, the same should he translated into Burmese in 
order to bring it within the understanding of cultivators in Burma. 

(viii) (a) With reference to nature study it is fairly satisfactory. 

(b) The school plots need extension 

(c) School farms also need encouragement for the attainment of a 
full measure of success. At present they are merely termed school farms, 
but no special improvement has been made in order to attract the minds 
of the students. It will be much bettor if teachers would take the students 
occasionally to places where cultivators are actually working and show 
the same to them and awaken their interest. 

(ix) The majority of them become salary earners. 

(xi) Suitable improvements have gradually been made, according to 
the condition of tho tracts. 

(xii) In ordor to popularise it ill the tracts, small experimental farms 
should be opened in every district or in each township and the headmasters 
of schools, Township Officers and the officers of the Department of Agriculture 
should hold exhibitions in co-ordination with one another once a year. By 
doing so it is possible that it can be popularised in rural tracts. Another 
important factor is that it would be much better if the Township Officers 
were to acquire a knowledge of agriculture. 

(xiii) The children of cultivators should now be solected, they should 
be taught agriculture in Burmese in the schools and those who have acquired 
the knowledge and who are earning their livelihood honestly should be formed 
into societies. If they have no land of their own they should be granted 
waste lands. If they have lands which their ancestors have placed under 
mortgage these should be redeemed for them, by granting them advances 
at a low rate of interest. If they are required to serve the Government new 
posts should be created for them in places suitable for their employment. 
If facilities bo given in this way by the Government progress can be made 
before long, it would also be much better if the Government help them 
with their expenses in the shape of stipends for the three years during which 
they are studying. 

(a) The number' of officers in the Agricultural Department is in¬ 
sufficient. It Would be advisable to appoint a full complement of staff 
of Directors of Agriculture, etc., in each jurisdiction of a Divisional Com¬ 
missioner, further augment the staff of second-class subordinate officers 
in every district and also appoint third-class officers and subordinate 
itinerant officers in every township for touring and giving instruction by 
practical demonstration. 
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(b) Everything will be simplified if the granting of advances to 
agriculturists be delegated to the charge of Township Officers and control 
exercised over them by the Department of Agriculture. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) In the matter of 
prosperity of the cultivators the following derogatory factors have arisen 
and progress and advancement can only be made if Government assist in 
the matter. 

There are few persons who own lands with actual possession thereof. 
To cover the initial outlay for procuring seed-grain, cattle and paddy for 
subsistence and the expenses of cultivating, loans have to be taken from 
the landlords at heavy rates of interest as advances for the supply of paddy 
at the harvest. Such paddy advances are usually taken at the rates of 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 120 per hundred baskets of paddy to be delivered. 
Whatever may be the market price, the paddy when harvested has to be 
delivered to the creditor in satisfaction of the debt. When the paddy 
is harvested, it is found impossible to store it and it has to be disposed 
of at any price named by the brokers and persons whose business it is 
to store paddy. In eases where money is taken in the shape of loans an 
interest of not less than Rs. 5 is charged on Rs. 100 and it has to he 
repaid to the creditors immediately after the sale of the paddy. The use 
of fertilisers has not as yet been quite freely and adequately resorted to 
by most of the cultivators and therefore the yield is poor. The impossi¬ 
bility of planting paddy in time in the areas where paddy lands are 
irrigated by canals and the insufficiency in the supply of water required 
by the plants also account for the shortage in the yield. Therefore progress 
can be made only when measures can be taken to safeguard against 
these important factors. 

These measures are : — 

(1) Opening of land mortgage banks. 

(2) Granting of agricultural advances, at a cheap rate of interest, 

sufficient to cover the cost of nursery plants, etc., after making 
enquiry as to the needs and requirements. 

(3) The use of fertilisers on the lands already brought under culti¬ 

vation should be strictly enjoined. 

(4) The officers of the Irrigation Department should see, according 

to the nature of their charge, that water is supplied without 
fail when it is required. 

(b) If the process found to bo advantageous after a test made by the 
department concerned be shown to good effect by means of practical demon¬ 
strations carried out, say on an acre or two of land taken on a year’s 
lease from amongst the area of land owned by the cultivators in the 
jurisdiction of any particular village headman, the cultivators living in 
the neighbourhood will be able to visualise and appreciate it. 

It will be much better if about ten such plots of land are allotted 
for the said purpose in each township. 

(c) To make the cultivators amenable to the instructions and direc¬ 
tions given by the Agricultural Department it will be far more satisfactory 
if the above-mentioned advances are given out by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, when all the requirements can be fully met. 

As an instance of success obtained and benefits thereby gained to the 
cultivators as a direct result of personal demonstration undertaken and 
shown by me while I was in service I cite the following: — 

They are— 

(1) Theikpan Ngasein Taungdcikpan paddy known as 2104 and 
crcman sugarcane in Kyaukse district. 

(2) Cambodia cotton, pindaung groundnut and Karachi gram in 
Monywa district. 

’(3) Wheat, onions and sugarcane in Shwebo district. 

(4) Ngasein paddy, Taungdcikpan paddy and grams in Mandalay 

district. 

(5) Grams and Pwinyu cotton in Sagaing district 
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As I have not been to these places lately I do not know whether these 
are in a progressive or backward state. As regards the species of Ngasein 
paddy, I have learnt that the cultivators have grown less quantity 
of Theikpan paddy in this year in Kyaukse district as water could not be 
obtained at a time favourable to the crops, and owing to insufficiency in 
the supply of water. 

(i) With regard to the time for sowing, nursery plants are grown 
in the month of Kason and Nay one. 

(ii) Transplanting is done in Wazo and up to the full moon of 
Wagaung. 

(iii) After the transplantation operations are over, a continuous flow 
of water is supplied to the paddy lands, any superfluous water being 
drained off. Only if and when the above-mentioned requirements and condi¬ 
tions are fulfilled, will the outturn of paddy be improved both in quality 
and quantity and a good price obtained for the same. Otherwise it would 
result in poorness of yield and the preponderance of inferior grains usually 
marked with black spots or flaws and, as is well known, the price fetched 
would be considerably lower. 

Question 4.—Administration.— (a) The weather and the conditions in 
Burma are different from those in India. Therefore only the Government 
officers who have been in service in Burma for a long term of years can know 
about the weather and conditions of Burma. I therefore prefer the manage¬ 
ment of the Government of Burma. 

(6) Many experts are required in every place. But it will be proper 
that Burmans who study and gain knowledge in Burma should be selected 
and appointments given to them. As it is in Burma all the cultivators 
are Burmans. The work will be facilitated in every respect if persons of 
the same race give advice to one another, us such advice can easily be 
understood and adopted. 

(c) (i) It would be far better if the Government would add a depart¬ 
ment for collection, sale and purchase of paddy to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in order to afford relief to cultivators. 

(ii) The railway and steamer services are not unsatisfactory. 

(iii) Many roads accessible to the cultivators from and to the places 
of their work are still wanting. 

(ir), (v) de (in) These services are not unsatisfactory. 

Question 5.— Finance.— (a) If the Government would grant loans sufficient 
to cover the requirements of the cultivators for their actual expenses, at a 
cheap or moderate rate of interest, it would confer a boon on them. 
There is one other matter: in the case of a man who lias done his work 
honestly and well but lias failed as a result of some calamity, the recovery 
should be made on a long-term basis, so as to enable him to redeem his 
land or else to acquire other land for cultivation; in this way only a 
groat benefit will be conferred upon the cultivators. 

(b) As tho loans granted and issued under the provisions of the 
Agriculturists Loans Act are mainly for the expenses of cultivation and 
cost of seed-grains, and as the Agricultural Department alone is in a 
position to be conversant with the actual details of expenses, the true 
state of affairs with regard to such items of expenditure could be arrived 
at only if the work of granting such loans were transferred to the manage¬ 
ment of Agricultural Department banks. 

Question 6.— Agbicultubal Indebtedness. — (a) (i) Want of money on 
the part of cultivators for buying cattlo and redeeming lands. 

Want of money for seed, for plucking and transplanting, for culti¬ 
vation. 

For the above-mentioned items of expenses as well as for the purpose 
of buying cattle and redeeming lands, loans have to he taken in the months 
of '1'aiju and Kason. 

(ii) cfc (iii) To meet these expenses money has to be borrowed from 
the creditors in the months of Nayone and Wazo, according to the custom 
prevailing in their districts, at the rates of Rs. 80 per hundred baskets 
of paddy, or at the rates of from Rs. 100 to Rs. 120 per hundred baskets 
to be delivered promptly at the harvest. Some cultivators have to take 
loans on interest at the rate of Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per cent per mensem, 
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Generally loans are taken on the Sabapay system, i.e., to deliver paddy in 
satisfaction of the debt. Although they have to repay their creditors on 
such hard terms as these, cultivators have to cringe for the same and 
they can only get the loans when there are persons who are willing to go 
surety for them, howsoever they may he trusted. In the case of some of 
the cultivators who could not pay up in full satisfaction owing to irregularity 
of rain or some such cause, the value of a hundred baskets of paddy, 
calculated at the current price of Us. 160 or Rs. 180, would be noted up 
against them as the principal amount due. This system is called “Ngive- 
pyan-toe.” 

( b ) Legislation to afford protection against such illegal lending and 
borrowing can properly be undertaken only if, and when, the Government 
can grant sufficient advances. If such legislation he introduced before a 
sufficient amount of loans can be made, the cultivators will have to 
encounter still more difficulties, because the creditors will not lend them 
the money. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings.— (a) It would be very difficult 
to consolidate separate holdings. As the conditions of holding these lands 
are not the same, it would be very difficult to effect an exchange. 

If it is at all necessary for the Government to interfere in the matter, 
it would be possible only if new allotments can be made after these holdings 
have been resumed. Therefore it is extremely difficult to do justice in this 
matter. 

(b) I do not think it necessary to tako any special measures in this 
respect. In fact, cultivators in Burma have only from five to ten acres of 
land each, requiring the use of one pair of bullocks. While the middle- 
class cultivators have no more land than can be worked by two to three 
pairs of bullocks, there is much land in the hands of persons who do 
not work the same personally but let it out to tenants and live on the rent. 
I do not think that any special measure is necessary. 

(c) As regards minors and women who cannot go to the courts I am 
of opinion that legislation is necessary for directing the courts to recognise 
the decisions made by respectable persons of their respective localities and 
to make enquiry into and to confirm the same. If one of the parties, 
not being satisfied with the decision, appeals to the court subsequently, 
statements of elders who intervened ill the matter should be confirmed if 
considered fit to be so confirmed. As regards rejecting the same, they are 
to be so rejected only for some very special reasons. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —(a) (i) Canals from Zawgyi creek m Kyaukse 
district are now supplying water. But as there is much land and as tho 
rainfall is scanty, lands which are irrigated by canals do not get a sufficient 
supply of water. Therefore cultivation cannot be done early enough in 
the season; as there is no change of water from hot to cold in the paddy 
lands, which have already been cultivated, the yield decreases as the paddy 
plants get heated. Therefore tho cultivators are grumbling over this a 
great deal. As there is less water in the canals, small canals called “ water¬ 
courses ” are dug in order to economise the use of water. I have noticed 
that this method does not meet with the cultivators’ approval. 

There are two methods of cultivating paddy: wet cultivation and 
dry cultivation. As regards wet cultivation, the plants cannot thrive if 
there is a lack of water for the land from the day of ploughing up to the 
time the crops are about to be reaped. For the paddy lands which have 
been cultivated dry, also it would be much bettor if the long-standing 
water were replaced by fresh water in the months of Tawthalin and 
Thadingyut. If such change cannot be effected the plants get heated by 
tho hot water and therefore the yield decreases. If it is desired to 
economise the use of water, it would be much better to give a supply of 
water to the lands after they have been cultivated under the dry cultivation 
system, similar to the method adopted in growing wheat in Taze Township, 
Shwebo district, as suggested by me formerly. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers.—( a) As regards natural manures, they can 
be applied only if water is available early in the season. As regards 
artificial fertilisers, there is no difficulty about them and they are good. 

(b) I have found that it is advantageous to a great extent to use a 
mixture of the two kinds of fertilisers, viz., bonemeal and cowdung. 
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(e) In order to popularise fertilisers which are advantageous, an acre 
or two should be marked off and taken up from any suitable person out 
of his already ploughed land in the jurisdiction of any village headman. 
Then one part should be treated with manure, leaving the other part with¬ 
out any such treatment. Thus if two plots of land, measuring one acre 
each, be selected and worked simultaneously by way of a demonstration 
and watched over until the crops have been reaped and measured, the 
results can be understood and appreciated by the cultivators. 

Of all the fertilisers already tested I find that bonemeal, superphos¬ 
phate, potash and sulphates are good. The profit derived from the yield of 
the land treated with these fertilisers does not cover even the cost of these 
fertilisers and is not commensurate with the expense incurred. As it is 
now difficult to get sufficient cowdung, in places where there are rice mills 
the cultivators manure their lands with ashes of paddy husks and this is 
a good substitute. 

(d) It is now definitely known that the use of cowdung alone would 
be profitable in Kyaukse and Mandalay districts. 

(e) Owing to the high cost of the_.se chemicals which is not commensu¬ 
rate with the increased yield of paddy, it is not profitable to use these 
fertilisers, 

(/) The majority of people do not use cowdung as fuel. The Brahmin 
Indians and those who make carts use cowdung as fuel. It is possible 
that this practice can he stopped hy the Public Health Department as it is 
dangerous to health in towns and villages. 

Question 11.— Chops.— (u) (i) As improvement has now been made by the 
Agricultural Department in the matter of good and pure seed, rice mills 
buy it at an enhancod price. As the seed is pure the crop is uniform and 
ripens simultaneously. It is evident, for these reasons, that there must be 
an increase in the yield of paddy. 

(it) Of the seeds imported from foreign countries, Karachi gram is 
appreciated by all the cultivators who cultivate it. I have noticed that it 
has become more popular as its use has become more and more extensive 
year by year. As regards a species of millet known as saccoline used as 
fodder for cattle, it is known that both the ear and stalk are liked hy the 
cultivators. This seed has become popular gradually and has now spread 
amongst the cultivators. 

(in) As regards the question of preventing damage by animals, it is 
possible to prevent it if the Township Officers, having in view the damage 
caused to the cultivators, W'ould take the trouble of taking measures for 
protection, , 

(c) Besides paddy, crops such as sugarcane, cocoanut, plantain, Indian 
corn, tobacco, onions, groundnuts, gram and betel are profitable according 
to the condition of the soil. 

Question 12.— Cultivation. —(i) Cultivators are now not in a position 
to use improved implements. 

(if) It is profitable to practice rotation of crops, hut at present cultiva¬ 
tors have not sufficient knowledge for adopting these methods. Knowing 
that mixture and rotation of crops are profitable, I have made demonstra¬ 
tions in agricultural tracts. In places where rainfall is irregular it is 
worked on a small scale; in places where rainfall is regular, some of the 
cultivators adopt these methods. 

Question 14.— Implements.— (a) At present a better suggestion than the 
one given by the Agricultural Engineering Department cannot be given. 

(h) The adoption of implements by cultivators will only bo hastened 
if a good implement can he obtained at a cheap price and can be used 
easily. 

(c) It will he accelerated if the cadre of subordinate officers is increased 
in the districts and encouragement given hy practical demonstrations, in 
the same way as the Agricultural Engineering Department has now been 
doing. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— (a) Formerly some of the 
cultivators did not have leisure even for a single day. I now find that 
cultivators rest for about 100 days out of the 365, 

U Aung Dun ] 
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64777. The Chairman : U Aung Dun, you are in business as a rice miller 
at MandalayP—Yes. 

64778. Would you give the Commission an idea of the extent of your own 
business P I can mill some 1,000 baskets of paddy into 150 baskets of rice 
a day. 

64779. Do you buy rice from cultivators through your own agents direct? 
—I buy through the brokers. 

64780. Do you ever act as a broker yourself?—Sometimes I do act as a 
broker, and I buy direct also. 

64781. Do you act as a broker for other millers or do you act as a 
broker for your own business?—I do not act as a broker for other mills. 

64782. Do some villages measure in larger baskets than others?—In the 
same village there are several baskets of different capacities. 

64783. Do you think that it would be a good thing if arrangements 
could be made for everybody to measure rice in the same size basket?— 
Under the present circumstances it is not possible to standardise the basket. 
By and by a standard size basket will be introduced. 

64784. Why is it not possible at this stage to standardise the basket?—. 
It all depends on the stipulations made by the sellers of paddy. Each 
seller of paddy insists that the paddy shall be sold in his own special 
basket. 

64785. But surely those stipulations only hold good from crop to crop ?— 
There are stipulations with regard to all the various crops, for example, 
sesamum, gram, etc. 

64786. But surely the stipulations as to the size of basket to be taken as 
the measure only apply to one season ahead?—Wo buy and sell and we 
agree among ourselves as to which basket is to be used for measuring. 

64787. I do not see, if these objections are valid, why you should expect 
that standardisation will be possible in the future?—The basket that is 
used in the villages apparently has to conform with the basket used in the 
rice mills. About ten years ago the difference was about ton baskets in 
every hundred baskets. At present the difference is only about three-and- 
a-half to four per cent. The basket is becoming standardised gradually. 

64788. On what basis does the broker operate for you?—I have to pay 
two rupees brokerage on a hundred baskets of paddy. 

64789. Do you sell any unmilled paddy?—I do not sell unmilled paddy, 
only rice. 

64790. What is the unit upon which you sell P—I sell by the bag. 

64791. Were you in the Agricultural Service at one time?—Yes, I have 
served in the Agricultural Department. 

64792. In what capacityP—I worked as a farm superintendent and I have 
also worked in five districts. 

64793. Do you attach great importance to the cultivators getting a 
premium for an improved quality of riceP—Yes, I do attach importance to 
that. 

64794. In order to encourage the cultivator to grow better qualities?— 
Yes. 

64795. Do you think that the difference in the size of baskets by which 
paddy is sold and the consequent risk of confusion very often leads to 
the cultivator getting less for his rice than he ought to get?—The cultiva¬ 
tors do not get less than they ought to get, because the brokers pay for 
the paddy according to the size of the basket. 

64796. Do the brokers buy from the individual cultivators in every case, 
or do they sometimes buy from a group of cultivators ?—At the harvest 
time, brokers buy from individual cultivators, but later they buy from 
people who store paddy. 

64797 And these latter very often mix the lots of various cultivator; 
is that soP—Some mix them, but some beep the lots separate; the majority 
mix them, 

64798. Do you understand the principle of the open market P—No, 
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64709. Do you think that it would he possible to arrange that rice should 
bo sold by the cultivators in a market where practices are controlled and 
where measurement and weighment are made by neutral tallymen?—Under 
the present circumstances, no. 

64800. Brokers do business for a few buyers, but they buy from many 
cultivators; do you think that brokers are inclined to favour a buyer rather 
than a seller?—Generally they favour the sellers. 

64801. Why?—They get their brokerage only from the sellers; that is 
why they are inclined to favour sellers. 

64802. If you thought that one of your brokers was favouring a culti¬ 
vator (the seller) to your detriment, would you do further business through 
that broker?—Generally I have to depend upon the brokers to get my 
paddy. 

64803. Do you mean that if you had the choice you would do business 
not with tho broker but with the cultivator?—If I do not do business with 
a broker, that broker will find other buyers. 

64804. Dr. Jlyder : You say that the cultivators used to work 300 days 
hut that they now work only 100 days; the cultivator is now much better 
off than he used to ho?—The cultivators are perforce idle for about 100 
days out of 365 days in the year because there is no work for them. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


U SHWE, Schoolmaster, Representative of Co-operators 
of Upper Burma. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Rbsbabcii.—(«) (i) The majority of the agriculturists 
in Burma are accustomed to cultivate only the usual and customary kinds 
of crops, grow unseasonal crops, stick to one particular kind of crop only 
and use bad implements. They do not select pure good seed gram for 
sowing. The result is that much time is wasted and the outturn poor. 

( ii ) In rearing animals also they do not pay much attention to 
them and there aro none who are acquainted with the methods of guarding 
them against diseases. So, under their care, cattle do not thrive. 

(b) In order to impart agricultural knowledge to agriculturists, it 
is necessary: (i) to educate the children of tho agriculturists in the science 
of agriculture, (ii) to propagate and spread the said knowledge through 
the agency of experts, and (iii) to enable the cultivators of every locality 
to avail themselves of the best methods of agriculture. 

(c) In' connection with research not at present being investigated to 
which attention might usefully be turned, I would suggest— 

(i) To enlist those who are earning their livelihood lightly by means 
of work other than that of agriculture in the agricultural villages and 
make them work without interruption. 

(ii) To take strict measures to make it compulsory for the children 
of the agriculturists, living in villages, to study agriculture and learn 
handicraft. 

Question 2.— Agbictoltubal Eduoation. —(i) The number of teachers and 
institutions is not sufficient. 

(ii) The extension of teaching facilities in the districts is an urgent 

need. 

(iii) Teachers in rural areas should be drawn from the agricultural 
classes. 

(ir) The attendances at existing institutions are not as numerous as I 
would expect in the present circumstances. This is due to the fact that 
the parents of the children have no faith in the idea that it is more ad¬ 
vantageous for their childion to carry on the work, handed down from 
generations, after they have completed the various courses of education. 
It is only by tho administrative authorities of the Local Government and 
not by mere common education that the demand for instruction can be 
stimulated. 
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(d) The main incentives to induce lads to study agriculture are to 
inake tile pupils do gardening work themselves and give aid and encour¬ 
agement to tnose whose crops are the best. 

(m) Yes, pupils are mainly drawn from the agricultural classes. 

(vii) Yes, modifications are necessary in the existing courses of study. 
These are the inclusion of— 

(a) Garden plantation, and 

(b) -Handicrafts, such as wood, cane and bamboo work. 

(viii) (a), (b), and (c ) should, I think be studied. 

(ix) The majority of students who have studied agriculture are em¬ 
ployed only as paid servants, for example, as agricultural demonstrators 
and farm superintendents, after they have left college. 

(x) Agriculture can be made attractive to the middle-class youths in 
this way: They should be given education so that thoy may take interest 
in agriculture and realise that agriculture is the means of one’s own 
progress and success in life, and the Local Government should encourage 
the work of those who take up agriculture as their means of living. 

( xi ) There are no recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture. 

( xii ) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised in this way: 
the Local Government should recognise the services of those who are 
educated in preference to those who are not, and should give differential 
treatment in social dealings. 

(xiii) For bettor educational facilities iu rural areas, I would suggest 
the following schemes: — 

(a) The Government should take a list of children between the 
uges of 4 and 15, find out in what work thoy are employed and how they 
are brought up and take action against thoso children who do not take 
up education. 

( b ) The children of really poor parents should be educated as 
hoarders in school and their expenses paid. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(«) The measures which 
in my viow have been success!ul in influencing and improving the practice 
of cultivators are only those laid down by flic officials of the Agricultural 
Department. 

(6) For increasing the effectiveness of field demonstrations, I would 
make the following suggestions: — 

(1) To point out and demonstrate the methods of agriculture to the 
agriculturists. 

(2) To encourage and recognise the services of those who adopt 
the methods of agriculture as pointed out and demonstrated. 

(c) Cultivators may be induced to adopt expert advice as follows: — 

(1) Agriculture is of great importance and should be looked up to 

by all. 

(2) One reaps real advantages by duly adopting improved methods 
of cultivation. Duo recognition should be accorded to those who adopt 
such methods. This arrangement and advice would increase the number 
of cultivators adopting expert advice. 

(d) (1) The success of demonstration and propaganda work is so 
small in the district that it can only be just said to have been adopted, 
with the result that no real advantages have accrued yet. 

(2) As regards the success of the said work, the rural population 
may be called paddy and ya cultivators; they adopt the old methods of 
cultivation handed down from their forefathers and have not got through 
even the preliminary course of education, which they are required to study. 
They do not recognise the existence of agricultural education and do not 
even understand the demonstration and propaganda work. 

Question 4.— Administration.— (b) I am of opinion that expert scientific 
knowledge could be supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present 
by increasing the scientific staff of the Government of India. 
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(1) The types of work which would benefit by pooling the services of 
experts are— 

In every rural tract persons should be chosen from amongst agri¬ 
culturists, and those who can take the lead should be encouraged and 
arrangements should be made, to form agricultural societies in each tract. 

(2) The said work should be controlled in the same manner as in 
the cases of the Co-operative and Agricultural departments. 

(c) I am not satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the 
services afforded by the following departments. Directions in which these 
services might he improved or extended are—- 

(i) As regards the extension of the Agricultural and Veterinary 
services, arrangements should be made so that every agriculturist should 
get thoroughly acquainted with the lower standard lessons of the depart¬ 
ments concerned. 

(ii) Regarding railways and steamers, arrangements should be made 
to facilitate the consignment and carriage of crops and to reduce the rates 
of such consignments. 

(iii) The arrangements made at present with regard to roads still 
require much improvement. Much more improvement is still required 
in the communication services between the districts and townships and 
village-tracts. 

(iv) As regards the procedure adopted by the Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment at present, only the departments of Government know anything 
about them. As these matters concern the agriculturists very much, 
arrangements should be made for the agriculturists of every village-tract 
to know and understand them. 

(v) Posts and Telegraphs are in existence at present only in largo 
towns. Arrangements should be made for them to be in existence in every 
village-tract. 

Question 5.—Finance.— ( a ) I am of opinion that steps should be taken 
for the better fmatlcing of agricultural operations. 

The arrangements for repayment in throe or four instalments of the 
loans now advanced on mortgage of substantial security do not yet help 
much to improve the conditions of the agriculturists. As a higher rato 
of interest is charged for tho amount borrowod for the cultivation and 
consumption expenses of the agriculturists yearly, if the Government would 
issue loans for repayment the same year at tho rate of ten per cent per 
mensem, the agriculturists would very much profit by this arrangement. 

Question 6.— Agbicultubau Indebteunbss.— (a) (i) Most agriculturists, 
when arrangements are at first made for cultivation, have no paddy land 
of their own and have therefore to take land on rent. Further, they have 
no cattle nor do they have seed-grains for sowing, nor do they have 
paddy for consumption for the whole year round. So. they have to take 
loans and invest the same from the very beginning of their work. Such 
arrangements tend to decreaso the outturn. The cultivation and consump¬ 
tion expenses are great, they are unable to pay in full the loans which 
they originally took and this is how they get indebted. 

There has boon no practice amongst the agriculturists of making 
careful estimates of income and expenditure beforehand; their liabilities 
become greater than their receipts, and so they are apt to get into debt; 
therefore they liavo to take loans. 

(ii) Those agriculturists who have little or no security to offer can 
take loans only from the landowners and well-to-do people of their villages. 
Those agriculturists who have adequate security to offer have to take 
loans either from the chetties or from the Chinamen. In the case of loans 
taken in the village-tracts where co-operative credit societies have been 
formed, it can be said that such loans are taken from such societies and spent; 
but, as a matter of fact, the loans taken from such societies are not 
sufficient and therefore tho agriculturists have in addition to take outside 
loans. 

(iii) I am of opinion that measures should be taken to facilitate 
the redemption of mortgages, and to cancel the debt after payment of 
interest equal to the original principal as well as the principal itself. 

(c) Measures should be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators, such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale. 

U Shwe^j 
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Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. —(a) It is true that there is 
loss in agricultural efficiency attendant upon the excessive sub-division of 
holdings. In order that such things may not occur, measures should be 
taken providing for the owners of adjacent holdings having the right of 
pre-emption. Then, only, such fragmentation of holdings will decrease. 

(b) The obstacles in the way of consolidation of holdings are— 

The agriculturists, whenever they are in need of money, split up 
their land and sell or mortgage a portion to the moneylenders. 

In order that such things may not take place, measures should bo 
taken providing that, in transactions of mortgage and sale of paddy land, 
only the owners of adjacent holdings should have the right of pre-emption. 


(c) Yes, I consider legislation necessary to deal with minors, etc. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. — (a) The districts in Burma in which new 
irrigation schemes should be adopted are— 

(1) Shwebo, (2) Mandalay, (3) Kyaukse, (4) Meiktila, (5) Thazi, (6) 
Pyawbwe, (7) Yamethin, (8) Minbu, (9) Myingyan and (10) Pakokku. It 
is more suitable to adopt such schemes in the said districts. t Except in 
Myingyan and Pakokku, irrigation schemes are in operation. New canals 
should be constructed in Pakokku and Myingyan districts and arrange¬ 
ments for irrigation should be made there. In the eight districts in which 
irrigation schemes are being adopted, there is still great need for extension 
or improvement in the existing methods of irrigation. 

(i) It is necessary to make arrangements for extension or improve¬ 
ment of perennial and lion-perennial canals for storage of water. 

(ii) It is desirable to make arrangements for extension or improve¬ 
ment of tanks and ponds. 

(in) It is desirable to dig wells on high land. 

The obstacles to the extension or improvement of irrigation are— 

(1) hilly districts and (2) sandy districts. 

(b) The ya and paddy cultivators are supplied with water from canals. 
I am not satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal water 
to cultivators. 

Methods which should be employed to prevent wastage of water by 
evaporation and by absorption in the soil are— 

Arrangements should be made in the irrigation district (1) to have 
reservoirs in existence and (2) to cultivate gardens and plant large trees. 

For the fair and, equitable distribution of water to the cultivators of 
paddy and ya lands lying within the area irrigated by a canal, the method 
adopted is to distribute water by means of concrete pipes of dimensions 
proportionate to the area irrigated. So far this method has not yet been 
attended with any success. To improve the distribution of water so as 
to ensure fairness and equity, arrangements should be made to regulate 
the period tor supply of water according to the area of land and the 
quantity of water used, and to ensure reliability in tile opening and 
closing of the distribution pipes (sluices). The officers of the Canal 
Hepaitmont should be made to do their duty according to the rules and 
regulations without taking bribes and the agriculturists should bo made 
to understand the methods of distribution of water. 

Question 9.— Soils.— (a) (i) Water should be drained from low-lying 
laud. Canals should be constructed and irrigation water conveyed to the 
areas haying homogeneous tracts of coarse soil. The soil then gets mixed 
up with silt and by this means soils can be improved. 

, , (ii). Alkali (war) or other, unculturable land can be reclaimed by 

mixing with sand and silt or with soil composed of some other matter 
The process of mixing up can be facilitated only after a canal is cut and 
water is let in and out. 

, <j»)For preventing erosion of surface soil by flood-water, arrange¬ 
ments should be made to stop or deviate the natural watercourses or to 
store up water. ’ 

, (b) (i) Soils which, within my recollection, have undergone marked 

improvement are the tracts which are under paddy and ya cultivation bv 
means of irrigation. u *. 

, ., Water is one of the principal fertilisers of soil and also the 
distributor of silt and minerals that are carried down from other places* 
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O') Soils tliat have suffered marked deterioration urc the hot and 
dry paddy and i/u lands that are loft fallow and the lands situated in the 
dry sandy tracts where there is scarcity of water. In dry and hot tracts, 
as no rain water can he obtained and no trees grow or thrive, no green 
manures can be obtained. 

(<-') The measures which Government should take to encourago tho 
reclamation of aieus of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation 
itre— 

(1) To irrigate those areas which admit of irrigation. 

(2) In the ease of high lands which do not admit of irrigation, by 
suggesting a change <>1 crops, by the cultivation of crops suitable to such 
areas and by practical demonstrations us an experiment. 

Question 10.— 1’kutilisehs.— (a) In my opinion, greater use could he 
profitably made of natural manures or artificial fertilisers, it would be 
well if the cultivators had faith in, and understood, the methods of 
using them. This can only he achieved by demonstrations. 

(I/) Tho adulteration of fertilisers can only bo prevented by the 
examination and analysis of chemical experts who aro well versed in the 
process of preparation and blending of the same. 

ft) Arrangements should be made to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers by making the cultivators realise, by means of demonstration, 
the marked improvement in the growth of crops sown on manured land. 

(d) There are no localities in .Burma ill which a considerable inereuse 
in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) The effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia and potash manures is not known as those things are not used 
hero in Burma. 

(/) To discourage the practice of using cowdung as fuel, arrangements 
should be mado to explain tbo usefulness of cowdung as manure and to 
instruct the cultivators on its use as such. 

Question 11. Chops.- («) ( i) To improve the existing crops, manuring 
and punctual cultivation of crops according to season should he adopted. 

(ii) Now crops, including fodder crops, should be introduced by 
demonstration. 

(Hi) The distribution of seeds can lie facilitated, if the agriculturists 
ure made to realise the high prices fetched by crops as a result of using 
good pure seed. 

fir) With regard to the prevention of damage by wild animals, 
this can only be done by the laical Government in some parts where much 
damago is caused. 

((/) I want to suggest the cultivation of some heavy yielding food 
crops in replacement of the present crops. The fertility of tho soil in any 
locality should be examined and tho crops most useful in Burma, as well 
as those usod in foreign countries, .should he grown. 

(c) In improving crops or substituting more profitable crops, only 
those who have received instruction from experts in such methods of agri¬ 
culture would be successful. 

Question 12.— Cultivation.- (/) The existing systems of tillage aro very 
defective. Jt is necessary to inunurc the soil and to get a longer period 
of tillage before dry crop cultivation, as such cultivation tends to deteriorate 
tho soil. As regards tilling instruments, those made under the new methods 
should be used in preference to those made under the old methods. 

(ii) The customary rotations of mixtures of the more important crops 
should bo adopted. But it is still necessary to instruct tho agriculturists 
on the mixtures oi crops consisting of tall trees, plants and creepers, 
the cultivation of crops with regard to the periods for planting and their 
period of blossoming and hearing fruit. 

Question 13.- -Crop Protection, Internal and External.— ( i ) The 
existing measures lor protection of crops from external infection, pests 
and diseases are not yet effective and sufficient. 

There are lew agriculturists who understand how to select and store 
up seed-grain, to clear and remove bushes, creepers and troes close by 
their paddy and ya . cultivation wherein insects could take refuge, the fact 
that insects breed in impure soils, and the profitable methods of cultiva¬ 
tion. Arrangements should ho made to instruct them in these matters. 

U 5/lUic] 
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(ii) The adoption of interna! measures against infection is desirable. 

As at present tile agriculturists have not anly not adopted the methods 
suggested by the Agricultural Department but have also not yet adopted the 
very easy method, in common use amongst themselves, measures should be 
taken to give them instruction' in these methods by practical demonstration. 

Question 14.— Implements. — (b) With regard to the steps that may 
usefully be taken to hasten the adoption by the cultivator of improved 
implements, J am of op in ion that as the agriculturists have to work their 
land mostly by means of cattle in Burma, the use of their present imple¬ 
ments results in lessening of energy, loss of time and poverty of outturn. 
Therefore they will get on better with their work, if they make use of 
implements by which a greater amount of work can bg done in less time. 

(c) There are some difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements and their distribution for 
sale throughout the country. To remove such difficulties, I would suggest, 
that the Local Government should make arrangements to provide the 
agriculturists with funds to enable them to buy agricultural implements 
easily and to have them repaired immediately when necessary. 

Question 15.— Veterinary. —(a) The Civil Veterinary Department 
should be under the Director of Agriculture and should not be independent. 

(b) ( i ) Dispensaries are under the control of local district hoards. 
It is not proper to keep them under the local district boards. 

(ii) The need for expansion is not being adequately met. 

(Hi) I would advocate the transfer of control to provincial authority. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists do not make full uso of the veterinary dispen¬ 
saries. Agriculturists will make use of the veterinary dispensaries if they 
are under the control of the Director of Agriculture. 

(ii) Agriculturists do not think that touring dispensaries distribute 
medicines without charges; as it appears that the Veterinary Assistants 
do not tell them anything about free distribution, they do not make use 
of it. 

(d) The obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases are due. 
to the arrangements made by the Veterinary Assistants who are generally 
partial in their dealings and take bribes. I do not advocate legislation 
dealing with notification, segregation, disposal of diseased carcasses, com¬ 
pulsory inoculation and prohibition of the movement of animals exposed 
to infection. If tho Civil Veterinary Department were an authoritative 
head under the control of the Director of Agriculture, I think this 
separation of functions would improve the existing conditions. 

(e) There is no difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand now. 

(/)With regard to popularising preventive inoculation, the Veteri¬ 
nary Assistants do not explain matters hut use such powers as would tend 
to act as obstacles in the way of treatment. Though no fee is publicly 
demanded for such inoculation, it has been customary to pay without fail, 
and this acts as a deterrent. 

(g) (i) & (ii) Yes, T consider that the provision of further facilities for 
research into animal disease is desirable. 

Such further facilities should take the form of—- 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up of provincial veterinary research institutions, 

(h) (i) & ( ii ) I recommend that special investigations should he con¬ 
ducted by— 

(i) Officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces. 

(i) I recommend the appointment of a superior Veterinary Officer 
with the Government of India. 

I am of opinion that the appointment of such an officer conducting 
all researches and investigations would result in improving the health 
and in increasing the number of animals, as Burma is a country where 
only animals are employed in cultivation. 
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Question 18.— Animal Husbandry.— (a) (i), ( ii ) & (in) Arrangements 
should be made regarding (a) age-limit for labour and ( b) time-limit for 
labour according to season and time fixed for food and drink. 

(b) ( i) to (v) Special arrangements should be made to prevent the 
existing causes of injury to cattle. 

(c) The months of the year in which fodder shortage is most marked 
in our districts are the months of Tabaung, Tagu, Kason and Nayone 
(March to June). 

Such scarcity of fodder usually exists for 120 days. After this period 
of scarcity ends, about one month elapses before young growing cattle 
begin to thrive. 

(d) I suggest ttoe following for improving or supplementing the fodder 
supply in our district: — 

(1) To increase the number of pastures in forest reserves. 

(2) To take strict measures not to burn straw and dry grass in the 
pastures in the dry season. 

(8) To construct weirs in fisheries, streams and channels and to 
store up water. 

(e) Landowners should bo induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters by instructing them on the subject of grazing grounds for 
tenants’ cattle and on the methods of collection and storage of fodder. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. — (a) The work done by an 
average cultivator on bis holding during the year occupies about eight 
months. The cultivator who has got sufficient foodstuff in store would 
do manuring work, chop down and clear jungle or under-growth, set up 
a weir or dig a channel on his holding in the slack season. As soon as 
he finishes this work, he would ply a cart for hire or bo employed as a 
cooly. 

(b) I want to suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries. Arrangements should he made to enable the cultivators to 
continue cultivating cold and hot season crops on the damp areas and on 
the areas where water is available in the hot season. I want to suggest 
some new subsidiary industries which could be established with Government 
aid, to occupy the spare time of tho family. 

(c) There are no obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as bee-keeping, poultry-rearing, fruit-growing, sericulture, pisciculture, lac- 
culture, rope-making, basket-making, etc. 

(d) Yes, I think that the Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for con¬ 
sumption, such as, oil-pressing, sugar-making, cotton-ginning, rice-hulling, 
utilisation of wheat-straw for cardboard, utilisation of cotton seed for felt, 
fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice-straw for paper, etc. 

( e ) Subsidiary employment could be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas. In this connection I would suggest 
taking the initiative in the establishment of industries in rural aTeas. 

(/)Yes. I recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects with a view, among other 
things, to the introduction of improved tools and appliances. 

( g) With regard to measures which might lead to greater rural employ¬ 
ment, T would suggest that special arrangements should be made by the 
Local Government, as required, for various kinds of employment according 
to the village tracts. 

(h) With regard to means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health condition of their environ¬ 
ment, I would suggest that they should be induced to do so by teaching them 
how to take up physical exorcises and pointing out their beneficial effects. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour. — (a) Measures which should be 
taken to attract agricultural labour from areas in which there is a surplus 
to areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of labour are to 
encourage (a) co-operative credit loans and (6) agricultural loans. Measures 
which should he taken to attract agricultural labour from areas in which 
there is a surplus to areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain 
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uncultivated are (a) allotment of land enough for cultivation as a separate 
holding and ( b) loans issued by the Local Government for investment in 
cultivation. 

With regard to suggestions designed to relievo seasonal unemployment, 
there is now a practice of migration of the agricultural population. 

( b) There is a shortage of agricultural labour in this Province of 
Burma. This may he attributed to insufficiency of funds for investment in 
cultivation. If the Local Government make arrangements to advance loans 
to agriculturists so as to enable them to invest a sufficient amount of money, 
the number of agriculturists will increase. 

Question 19.—Forests.—( a) No, I do not consider that forest lands, as 
such, are at present being put to their fullest use for agricultural purposes. 

I would suggest immediate arrangements to be made to grant (1). 
extensions of cultivable forest areas; (2) grassing facilities for adequate supply 
of fodder to agriculturists and (3) licences to extract timber and bamboo for 
making tools and appliances used by agriculturists for constructing dwelling 
houses and cattle-sheds, and for firewood. These should be granted and 
extended as much as they want. 

(b) My suggestion is that the forest areas in the neighbourhood of 
agricultural localities should be in proportion to the number of cattle. 

(c) There is no instance of soil erosion on account of deterioration 
of forests. 

There is no instance of soil erosion and damage from floods. 

(cl) I want to indicate (some) methods by which the supply of moisture 
in the soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can he increased and 
regulated by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as 
to benefit agriculture. Arrangements should be.made to plant trees also 
in the village tracts of the agriculturists and measures should lie taken to 
protect existing trees. 

These methods are useful in preventing tho destruction of agricultural 
land by erosion. 

(e) There is an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbour¬ 
hood of villages. 

(/) Forests are not suffering deterioration from excessive grazing. 
Soil erosion cannot thereby be facilitated. 

Question 20.— Marketing.— (a) I do not consider existing market facili¬ 
ties to be satisfactory. The object should be to put Burmans into direct 
touch with foreign merchants in respect of the sale of crop produce, timber 
and other commodities of Burma. 

In such sales, I would suggest that measures should be taken to 
establish direct transactions between the producers and the merchants. 

( b ) I am not satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distri¬ 
bution. I cannot be satisfied with the present system in which tho producers 
have to sell beforehand at the places where the various kinds of crops arc 
produced, because the system is not at all productive of any advantage to 
the agriculturists. 

The agriculturists in Burma have not money enough for cultivation 
expenses at the time of preparing tho land for sowing and are obliged 
to sell the produce beforehand to the well-to-do people at a low pvice. 
When the creditor collects the crop at harvest time, the price comes up 
oven to Rs. 50 per cent profit within eight months and so the well-to-do 
people get on. In three or four months there come sale transactions 
between the creditors and merchants. Then, what originally cost the 
creditor Rs. 100 is worth Rs. 75 more and is sold to the merchant; the 
merchant now sells the same at the rate of Rs. 50 per cent profit to a 
foreign country. Tho result is that the producers of Burma are getting 
only one-third of the price paid by the foreigners. 

I wish to make the following suggestions: If steps be taken to keep 
the producers or cultivators in sufficient funds to obviate the expediency 
or necessity of making “advance” sales at the cultivation season, and thus 
enable them to sell their produce to tho traders direct at the time of 
harvest at the prevailing market price, the producers ivil] be greatly 
benefited. 

49 
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(d) I am of opinion that more effective steps might he taken to plane 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas, crops returns, complaints as 
to Indian produce from wheresoever originating and agricultural and 
marketing news in general. 

Question 21, — Tariffs and Sea Freights, —The existing custom duties, 
both import and export, and sea freights do affect the prosperity of the 
Indian cultivator adversely. 

As a remedial measure for the amelioration of, and relief from, this 
undesirable state of affairs, I wish to suggest that the levying of customs 
duties on both import and export and custom duties on sea freights should 
bo stopped, and free trade should be permitted. 


Question 22.— Co-operation. —(a) (i) & (ii) To encourage the growth of 
the co-operative movement the steps as stated below should, T think, be 
taken by (i) Government and (ii) non-official agencies:-— 

( i ) Steps should manifestly be taken by the Government to take 
notice of, and look into, the matters of tho occupation and work of the 
members of co-operative societies, their taking of loans and repayment of 
the same in localities where co-operative societies have been formed, and 
to see that the touring officers pay attention to these matters. 

(ii) The steps that should be taken by tho non-officials to encourage 
the growth of the co-operative movement are: the reposing of trust and 
confidence in the members of tho societies, having dealings with them and 
rendering help and assistance to them. 

(b) (i) Special stops should be taken to see that, as regards tho credit 
societies, the grant of loans and repayment are made punctually at the 
periods fixed. 

(ii) Steps should he taken for the purchase societies to be linked up 
with the cultivators so that they can dispose of their produce either in a 
foreign or homo market, and reap benefits thereby. 

(in) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock are not yet in 
existence in Burma; I am of opinion that the formation of such societies 
is advisable. 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements, c.g., the digging of wells 
and tho construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting of hedges, 
arc not in existence in Burma; T am of opinion that it would bo advisable 
to form such societies by way of an experiment. 

(n) It is advisable that a society for the aggregation of fragmented 
holdings, and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size, should be 
formed. 

(vi) The scope of co-operative credit societies should he extended so as 
to include the co-operative use of agricultural machinery as an additional 
object in each society. 

(viii) Steps should bo taken to popularise such societies by then- 
formation by way of experiment. 

(c) With regard to the co-operative schemes for joint improvement, 
such as co-operative irrigation, co-operative fencing or a co-operative con¬ 
solidation of holdings scheme, which cannot be given effect to owing to 
the unwillingness of a small minority to join, legislation should be intro¬ 
duced in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of 

alL (d) So far there is nothing yet to lead me to consider that those 
societies of which T have personal knowledge have, in the mam, achieved 
their object. 


Question 23.— General Education.—( a) (i) As the seeking of higher 
or collegiate education has-in view the sole object of securing highly p 
appointments, it should he compulsory on those who havo passed out of 
such schools or colleges to serve in the Agricultural Department tor one 
year to undergo a course of training in agriculture before they are tians- 

ferred to other departments. . ,, 

(ii) & (Hi) Tn middle schools and elementary schools, agricu ture 
should form a distinct and special subject of instruction m the curriculum; 
and promotion to a higher class should only bo given after a pass in the 
subject of agriculture. 
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(b) ( i) The methods I wish to suggest whereby rural education 
may improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades, while 
retaining their interest in the land, are as follows: — 

Agriculture should form a subject of instruction in rural edu¬ 
cation; it should be laid down that it is a subject which is to be passed 
in fact and should be compulsory. 

( ii ) With regard to education in rural areas, there is no such thing 
as compulsory education in Burma. 

(in) The small proportion of boys in rural primary schools passing 
through the fourth class is due to the fact that the parents have very 
littie desire for their children to acquire education, to the fact that they 
are made to assist their parents in their work and also to the fact that 
children who are not required to give assistance to their parents are made 
to lead a sheltered, contended and happy life. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital, —(a) With regard to the steps that 
are necessary in order to introduce a large number of men of capital and 
enterprise to take to agriculture, the science of agriculture should be 
imparted to them and the benefits to be derived from an agricultural 
occupation or calling should be made apparent to them. 

(6) The factors which prevent the ownors of agricultural land from 
carrying out improvements are the indiscriminate ways in which agri¬ 
cultural lands are let and made to change hands from one tenant cultivator 
or set of tenant cultivators to another. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population.— (a) With regard to 
improving hygiene in rural areas, the Local Government should look into, 
and take steps and make regulations regarding, such matters as the build¬ 
ing of houses in rural areas, breeding or keeping of cattle on the principal 
or main roads, ttie modes or customs of eating and living and the iree 
use of water' where water-supply is sufficient and ample. With regard 
to the promotion of tho general well-being and prosperity of the rural 
population, steps should ho taken to instil into the minds of the.people 
the desirability of learning the arts or trades according to the needs and 
requirements of the locality, to encourage and assist them in such trades 
or callings and to establish them in the methods of thrift and saving. 

(6) I am in favour of Government conducting economic surveys in 
typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic position of the 
cultivators. The scope and methods of such enquiries should be as follows: — 

(1) To distinguish as to whether an agriculturist is or is not a 
member of a co-operative society, is doing his work independently of 
any such society or has dealings with other capitalists. 

(2) To distinguish between the landlords who personally work their 
own lands and those w r ho work the lands on payment of ront. 

" (3) To uppoint such a surveyor and an officer in each township. 

(4) To make a survey once a year. 

(5) At the end of each year, a report should bo compiled, with a memo¬ 
randum giving the state of progiess made, and the same should be made 
known to all rue people in the township. 

(c) As a result of enquiries made by me as far as possible, I have 
arrived at the following general conclusions: — 

(1) The agriculturists are wont to follow the hereditary callings 
and occupations of their parents. 

(2) They have no faith in, and do not follow, the practice of culti¬ 
vating the crops in rotation and according to the seasons, 

(3) In tho matter of raising loans they show an utter disregard for 
the amount of harm caused to them and have formed the habit of borrow¬ 
ing loans at high rates of interest and on the mortgage of their property. 

f4) In the matter of expenditure they are reckless and extravagant, 
and without any practice of economy. 

(5) Without keeping an account of their daily, monthly and yearly 
incomes and forming a budget estimate thereof, they have a habit of in¬ 
curring expenditure on mere guesses. 

Question 26.— Statistics.— (b) The area of reserved forest in Burma 
should be ascertained. Statements of areas of cultivable land left unculti¬ 
vated, and which can be used for cultivation, should be worked out, 





U YIN GALE, Representative of Co-operators of 
Upper Burma. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 22. —Co-opekation.—(«) (/.) The following steps should be taken 
by Government: — 

The existing co-operative credit societies in Burma not having 
made the progress they should have made, a committee of enquiry should 
be appointed to inquire into the causes of their decline. Every encourage¬ 
ment for further progress should he given when tho real causes are found 
out. 

The facts are as follows : — ; 

(а) The majority of the members of the societies are Buddhists. 

(б) According to their religion, they possess the following virtu¬ 
ous characteristics, viz., love, smypathy and joy in the happiness of others. 

(c) Most of them are literate. 

(d) Most of them are related to ono another. 

(e) Generally they follow the same kind of profession, such as 
agriculture. 

(/) In previous years, the number of societies has increased 
because people are keenly iu favour of co-operation, most of them being 
of the five types mentioned above. Besides, according to the existing by¬ 
laws, all societies are unlimited liability societies and liability for loans 
is enforced jointly not only on the members of the society but also on 
the union, to tho extent of the full amount of the outstanding loan or 
of half the share capital of the societies concerned. 

(g) At present the societies arc not progressing as they ought to. 
It is, therefore, advisable to hold an enquiry to ascertain tl'ie cause of 
their decline. Also in the future, similar enquiries should be held in each 
Province every ten years. 

(h) In order to promote the co-operative movement and in order 
that co-operative societies may he acquainted with one another, conferences 
should he held at least once in two or three years so that societies may 
act on the resolutions passed, and bonefit by them. 

(i) The Registrars of the Co-operative Department should bo 
thoroughly acquainted with Burma and the co-operative movement, should 
take an interest in the co-operative work and should be kept on for at 

* least for twelve years. it should he arranged not to have frequent 
transfers. 

(•/) Arrangements should also be made to enable co-operative 
societies to deposit their money with Government treasuries and sub¬ 
treasuries, to withdraw from them and to remit money by transfer. 

(k) The rate of interest taken by the hanks from the societies 
and the rate taken by the societies from their members having now become 
excessive, it should be reduced in the following ways: — 

(1) Government should issue loans at a low rate of interest, 

(2) Government should intervene to reduce the interest on 

deposits. 

(3) Government should give assistance according to the rules, 

to make the societies economise their expenditure ns much 
as possible or to guide societies in regard to their financial 
position. 

(4) The hanks should be given a wider discretion to enable them 
to loan money to societies according to their credit. 

(l) Payment of revenue should be postponed till the 30th June 
in order that the produce of the societies may ho sold at more reasonable 
prices. 

(m) Repayments of loans may be spread over several years to 
enable members of societies to repay punctually money taken for redemp¬ 
tion of their lands, for purchase of lands, for additional loan taken on 
the security of the lands and for old debts. 



(ji) Government should, to promote the success of the experi- 
montul societies besides the old established ones, assist them by advice 
and by pecuniary help. 

(o) The lands which members of societies have inherited from 
their forefathers should not bo auctioned hut a law should be provided 
for repayment of the loans over a period of several years so that members 
may never fail to redeem their lands. 

(U) Non-officials should help in the following ways: — 

(1) By the formation of societies to spread knowledge of the 
co-operative movement. 

(2) By the issue of a co-operative newspaper. 

(3) By tho establishment of savings banks at the township and 
district headquarters. 

(4) By opening schools to impart knowledge of co-operation and 
agriculture, or by having a temporary itinerant teaching staff for the 
purpose. 

(6) By the formation of a central body to work for the success 
of the co-operative movement and of the societies, or for the benefit of 
the Province as a whole. 

(6) By bringing the urban and rural societies into closer touch, 
so that the urban societies may act as savings banks for the deposit of the 
savings of the rural society members, so that the repayments due by 
rural societies at the time of harvest may be repaid punctually, and 
so that the urban societies may be able to undertake the storage of the 
produce of the members of the rural societies in order to obtain a better 
market for the produce and to obtain commission on the sale of the same. 

It is desirable, in order to enable the people to do other subsidiary 
work between two agricultural seasons, that arrangements should be made 
in consultation with district officers and co-operative officers to secure 
work in connection with contracts for public works, pertaining to roads 
and irrigation, of such bodies as district councils, municipalities, etc. 

Arrangements should be made to enable work to be done ill connec¬ 
tion with tho supply of timber, sleepers, firowood and bamboos to the 
railway company and such other companies which are concerned with big 
undertakings. 

To improve the weaving industry among women, arrangements 
should be made to encourage tho industry by giving facilities for the 
purchase of improved looms of moderate price and to spread the knowledge 
of weaving. 

(b) (ii) I have no knowledge of purchase societies. However, the 
village co-operative credit societies are ready- to purchase the seed-grams 
such as paddy, cotton and pulses which agriculturists have to actually 
use. I am of the opinion that such a project may not be successful if 
there are no big shops or societies to undertake the sale of seed-grains. 
It will be successful if, in consultation with officers of the Agricultural 
and Co-operative departments, and with the assistance of Government 
shops run on co-operative lines for selling seed-grains are opened in 
suitable districts, if the project is successful, Government’s further 
participation will be unnecessary. 

(Hi) It is understood that though societies for the sale of produce or 
stock were formed in the past, they have become defunct owing to finan¬ 
cial reasons. Such societies will be successful only if they can raise loans 
from district co-operative banks or company-managed banks or the 
mortgage of their stock-in-trade. 

(nt) If the Agricultural Department can undertake the advertising 
and demonstration of the use of suitable agricultural machinery, societies 
should be formed for the purchase of such machinery and arrangements 
should be made for the purchase or hire of the same by members of 
co-operative societies. 

(vii) The Registrar should give advice on the ways and means of 
joint farming. Then only is there the possibility of societies springing up 
to give such farming a trial. At present, members of the co-operative 
societies are following the methods of mutual help in agricultural operations 
as adopted since the time of their ancestors. 
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(vHi) It is advisable that Registrars of the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment should circulate notes, giving advice in connection with the methods 
to be adopted by cattle-breeding societies, suitable to Buddhists as _ well 
as to others of different faiths. Then only there will spring up societies 
which will be willing to give cattle-breeding a trial. At present cattle- 
breeding is left to individual enterprise. 

(ix ) Arrangements should bo made by Registrars of the Co-operative 
Department to form industrial and handicraft societies, cash saving 
societies, etc., in which housewives should join. 

U NYTJN, Eepresentative of Co-operators of 
Upper Burma. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education. — (i) There aro no teachers and 
institutions as yet. 

(it) There is an urgent need. 

(Hi) Teachers should he appointed for agricultural education. 

(v) Recreations for lads should be arranged. 

(vi) No agricultural education is yet given. 

(ini) Modification is called for, to impart practical agricultural educa¬ 
tion side by side with the theoretical. 

( viii) (a) Nature study is taught; schools which have items (b) and 
(c) are not in oxisteuco in my locality. 

(ix) As there are no institutions, cultivators still follow their old 
pursuits. 

(a) The allotment of waste jungle lands under patta, (i.e., leased 
land) with periods of exemption from land revenue will make agriculture 
more attractive to them. 

(xi ) There has been no movement for improving technical knowledge 
as there have been no students who have gone in for agricultural studies. 

(xii) If agricultural schools are opened in rural tracts, adult educa¬ 
tion will be advanced, 

(arm) The administration of schools should rest with the school com¬ 
mittees and teachers, subject to the control of the Government and grants- 
in-aid for schools should be given by the Government. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) By using good and 
pure seeds distributed from the Agricultural College and by the advice given 
to use some sort of mechanical plough, known as Gwin-set (revolving harrow), 
extensive areas can bo cultivated and outturns of crops increased. 

(b) There may be means for increasing the effectiveness of field demon¬ 
strations. 

(c) Cultivators may be induced to adopt expert advice if practical 
demonstration is given in the presence of the cultivators. 

(i d ) Failure of demonstration in certain places was due to unlevel 
ground and insufficiency of irrigation canals. 

Question 4.— Administration. — (a) No suggestions, hut the writer 
wishes to indicate directions in which Government of India may supplement 
the activities of the Local Government. 

(c) No. The Government should grant the requests made by the Co¬ 
operative and Agricultural Conference. 

Question S.— Finance. — (a) The method of financing adopted by the co¬ 
operative societies still requires to be modified and the Government should 
give closer supervision and more assistance than at present. 

(7i) It would be advisable if time for repayment of loans were extended 
for bona fide cultivators and if officers were empowered to lend out a larger 
amount of loans than at present. 
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Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The irregularity of 
rainfall, the destruction of crops by insects, the death of cattle from disease 
and the small profit obtained by the cultivators are the main causes of 
borrowing. 

(ii) The sources of credit are co-operative credit societies, the Govern¬ 
ment, the chettiar firms and some wealthy people in the villages. 

(in) The reasons preventing repayment are the excess of expenditure 
over income due to less profit even when there is no destruction of crops, 
and high prices for articles required by cultivators. 

Question 7.—Fragmentation oe Holdings.— (c) Legislation is required 
and it would be fair if arbitrators and village committees are empowered 
to decide disputes. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. — (a) (i ) New canals should be constructed in 
Meiktila, Myingyan and Sagaing districts for irrigation with the water of 
the Paung-laung river by which Kyaukse district is at present irrigated. 
The perennial canals are often flooded, with consequent destruction of 
crops. Steps should be taken to prevent such floods. 

(b) I am not satisfied. The department concerned can complete from 
15th November to 15th March the necessary repairs and improvements in 
the existing canals. If distribution of water by turn is started from 16tli 
March to the end of May, it will help hnan-yin (early sesamum), kauk-yin 
(early paddy) and plantains. If the water were to be distributed for Jcauk-hyi 
(main crops) from 1st June, tho agriculturists would bo able to extend 
their cultivation. 

Question 9.— Soils. — (a) (i) Low-lying areas should he provided with canals 
for supply of water and drainage. 

(ii) The advice of the Agricultural Department should bo sought to 
deal with such lands, 

(in) The hanks of the main canals and feeders should he raised. 

(b) (i) I can give instances. The soil of the lands in our district is 
improved .yearly as they are covered with silt when the canals overflow 
tboir banks. 

(ii) The soil of lands which are irrigated by the water of the natural 
watercourse deteriorates. Consequently the cultivation has to be done in 
alternate years. 

(c) Bunds should he constructed for the protection of low-lying lands. 
Lands for which water cannot he obtained in the cultivating season should 
be artificially irrigated, and leases embodying certain periods of exemption 
from assessment of land revenue should be issued. 

Question 10.—Fertilisers.— (a) No other fertilisers except cowdung and 
silt are used. 

(h) Fradulent adulteration of fertilisers is not known. 

(e) No. Such manures aro not used. 

(/) Firewood and charcoal should be used as fuel. 

Question 11.— Crops.— (a) ( i) To ensure improvement, the agriculturists 
should grow special crops solely for tho purpose of seed-grain. 

(ii) Paddy stubbles, jowar stalks and bean husks are used as fodder. 
No other fodder crops are cultivated. 

(Hi) Until it is generally known that a supply of seeds is obtainable 
from the Agricultural Department, each district should be provided with 
a depot for the distribution of seeds suitable for the district. 

(iv) Wild animals are scared away by means of shooting with bows 
and arrows, by display of torches and by the beating of tin drums. 

(c) The Nga-sein-gyi, a variety of long-lived paddy which is cultivated 
at the suggestion of the Agricultural Department, is successful. 

Question 12.— Cultivation.— (i) The plough known as “ Gwin-set ” is 
used in our district. The “ Gwin-set ” plough is a great improvement on 
the old implements in place of which it is used. 

(ii) There is no practice of cultivating rotation or mixture of crops. 
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Question 13.—Chop Protection, Internal and External.—( i) Tlie existing 
measures for protection of crops tiro not sufficient, 

(ii) No internal measures against infection have been adopted as yet. 

Question 14.—Implements.— (a) No suggestion, except the use of a 
mechanical weed cutter. 

(b) There should be exhibitions of samples of improved implements 
besides the improved plough referred to before. 

(c) No. 

Question 15.— Veterinary.— (a) The Civil Veterinary Department should bo 
under the Director of Agriculture. 

(6) (ij it) (ii) There are no such dispensaries in my district. 

(Hi) If there were dispensaries they should bo transferred to the 
provincial authority. 

(c) (ii) Yes. 

(d) Legislation dealing with preventive measures is advocated. 

(e) If the animals are inoculated wholesale on occasions of outbreaks 
of cattle disease, there will ho difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet 
the demand. 

(/) No fee is now charged for preventive inoculation. Preventive 
inoculation is not popular, because some people have no faith in its efficacy. 

(g) Not desirable. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry. — (a) (ii) There is no dairying indus¬ 
try in my district; therefore no suggestion is necessary. 

(Hi) The existing practice in animal husbandry should he improved. 

(b) (i) There is no species of grass particularly for bullocks. 

(ii) There are no enclosed pastures in my district. 

(Hi) Fodder is sufficient in my district. 

(iv) There are no green fodders in dry seasons. 

(e) There are no feeding stuffs i'or cattle except seeds and leaves of 
pebyugale which contaizi mineral constituents. 

(c) Fodder is scarce iti the months of Tamungmon (October-November) 
and Nadaw (November-December) for oiglit weeks. The young cattle begin 
to thrive in the months of Pyatho (December-January) and Tabodwe, 
(J anuary-February). 

(d) Fodder is sufficient in my district and therefore no suggestion is 
necessary. 

(e) It is not necessary to induce the landowners to take a keener 
practical interest in these matters. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries, — (a) In my district many kinds 
of crops are cultivated and therefore the field season continues throughout 
the year. 

(b) No suggestion is necessary. 

(d) Yes, Government should do more. 

(h) Conditions of low-lying marshy lands should ho improved so as to 
get pure fresh air. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— ( a ) (?) Government should take 
measures to get rid of malaria from areas where there is shortage of 
labour, so as to attract agricultural labour. 

(ii) J'n areas where there are large tracts of cultivable land remaining 
uncultivated, new villages should bo established with temporary dispensaries 
to get rid of malaria. Grants or pal tax should also he issued, with appro¬ 
priate periods of exemption from payment of revenue. 

(b) As there is no shortage of agricultural labour in my neighbourhood, 
no suggestion is given. 

(c) Besides the measures adopted by Government in colonisation areas 
of Myitkyina district, T cannot suggest any,other measures that would 
facilitate the development of areas not under cultivation, 

V Nyun ] . 
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Question 19.— Forests.— (a) Reserved forest lands where there are no 
ng tiees, and which are cultivable, should be thrown open for agricultural 
and grazing purposes. 

sufficient supply 


. „ W If the above measures are adopted, there will be 
or firewood and fodder available to the agriculturists. 


(?) -^ s there are no large trees in the forests, water from the hills 
runs down rapidly and floods the paddy lands. The condition of natural 
water-courses and drainage channels should be improved. 

(d) Rain-water will flow down slowly and rainfall will increase by 
systematic afforestation at the sources of large rivers. 

(e) There is no opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbour¬ 
hood of villages. 

(/) As there are no grazing grounds in reserved forests as yet. no 
forests suffer from deterioration on that account. 


Question 20.— Marketing.— (a) I am not satisfied with the existing 
market facilities heicause cultivators who earn their living by cultivation 
derive small profit from their produce. However, I cannot give suggestions 
for their improvement. 


Question 22.— Co-operation. — (a) (i) To encourage the growth of the co¬ 
operative movement, Government should take charge of the present 
Co-operative Council. 

(ii) Instead of leaving the responsibilities entirely in the hands of 
non-official agencies, Government should take charge of and encourage the 
Council’s activities. 

( b ) (i) As regards the credit societies, the rates of interest on deposits 
given by the Provincial Bank are high. For the liquidation of short-term 
deposits Government should deposit money needed by the bank at the lowest 
possible rate, and for as long a period as possible. 

(it) No purchase societies ore in existence at present. 

(c) I do not think it will be feasible to compel unwilling persons to 
agree to co-operative irrigation by legislation. 

(d) I do not think that the societies have succeeded as yet. 

Question 23.— General Education. —(a) (i), (ii) <b (Hi) I do not think 

that the education imparted is sufficient for the agricultural efficiency of 
the people. 

( b ) (i) If agricultural education were imparted in various schools and 
there was practical success in respect of agriculture and gardening in the 
shape of profits, there would be hope for improvement. 

(ii) There is no compulsory education in rural areas, Tt will lie 
feasible to make it so in suitable places. 

(Hi) There are few who pass the fourth class because they are made 
to leave the school as soon as they learn how to read and writo, because 
the subjects in which the parents are interested are not included among 
those taught and because the parents are poor. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital. — (a) The Local Government should 
give encouragement by imparting agricultural education and by showing 
the benefits arising out of it. 

(6) It is due either to excess or want of water. 

Question 25.— Welfare ok Rural Population. —(a) For the promotion 
of the general well-being and the prosperity of the rural population, they 
should have clean water, pure air, fresh food and sufficient light. 

(b) As the time has not arrived, it is not needed. 

(c) I have not persona 1 ly made an enquiry. 


50 
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Oral Evidence. 

64805. The Chairman: U Shwe, U Yin Gale and U Nyun, you are co- 
operators, all from Upper Burma?—( U Shwe) Yes. 

64806, Wo have read the notes of what you wish to say; we propose to 
ask you some questions about co-operation. I understand that you, U Shwe, 
will answer for the party, but if your friends do not agree with what you 
say, I hope they will say so. Do you think that the fact that the liability 
of members of your credit societies is unlimited has been a good thing or a 
bod thing P—It has been a good thing. 

64807. Are any of you on the committees of your primary societies 
or credit societies?—All the three of us are chairmen of unions. 

64808. Are any of you also chairmen of primary societies, or have you 
ever been chairmen of primary societies?—All the three of us are chairmen 
of primary societies and we are also union chairmen. (U Nyun ) I am 
chairman of the district association also. 

64809. Do you think that the ordinary member of your primary society 
really understands all about co-operation?—Some do, and some do not. 

64810. Do you think it very important that members should understand 
all about co-operation ?—It is important. 

64811. Apart from the question of Government assistance and its lower¬ 
ing of the rate of interest, do you think that you have had sufficient help 
and guidance from officials of the Co-operative Department?—We get help 
to a certain extent. 

64812. Do you think it would be a good thing if you got more good 
advice and support from the department?—It would he a good thing. 

64813. U Nyun, in your note you ask that Government shou'd take 
charge of the Co-operative Council. What exactly is the Co-operative 
Council?—The Co-operative Council is the agency for controlling co-opera¬ 
tion. At present the Co-operative Council has not got sufficient funds. If 
the Government can contribute funds towards the management of the 
Co-operative Council, its management by a non-official agency will become 
successful. 

64814. We have been told that the present state of the primary societies 
in Upper Burma, in the dry tract, is unsatisfactory. AVe have been told 
that it is due part'y to a series of bad seasons which have placed the 
cultivators, the members of the societies, in difficulties as to repayment, and 
that it has also been due partly to the absence of sufficient official guidance 
and advice. Can vou suggest any other reasons for the disappointing condi¬ 
tion of your societies?— (U Shire) The Agricultural Department officers 
should also try to introduce new and better crons, and the area under 
irrigation should he extended ns far as possible. The co-operative movement 
ought to he looked after by officials of great experience, and thev ought to 
he attached to the Co-operative Department for a long time. In the cultiva¬ 
tion of paddy usually we do not get water in time. We get it in 
September or October, too late for irrigation. 

64815. Do you think that there are many opportunities for carrying 
out small irrigation schemes such as bunding streams or making small ponds, 
as to which expert advice might be very helpful to you?—Advice would he 
very helpful. 

64816. Do you attempt, before the rains, to break up the surface of your 
land so as to make it receive and retain the water?—In the district I know 
well, the cultivators cannot cultivate their land before the rains because the 
cultivation of land is not the only occupation they hare. 

64817. Is the other work in connection with timber extraction ?—We are 
doing other work which comes in our way. It is not timber extraction alone. 

64818. Do you think that it would he worth while to prepare the land 
in the way I have described, as an insurance against the risk of light rains?— 
If it were possible to do such a thing, it would be very good. 

64819. Mr. Calvert: In your written evidence you have pronosed that 
Government shonld do certain things which you yourself should he able to 
do without Government assistance. Why do vou think that Government 
should do things which you can do for yourselves?—T am of opinion that 
there are certain things which can only he done by Government and that 
is the reason why I have proposed it. 

U Shwe, U Yin Gale and U Nyun] 
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64820. For instance, you propose that Government should convene co¬ 
operative conferences. Why do not the presidents of unions organise these 
conferences?—In the present circumstances they cannot organise con¬ 
ferences without the aid of Government. 

64821. Have any guaranteeing unions heen called upon to pay the debts 
of defaulting societies?—There are some unions which have had to pay. 

64822. In your unions are there now societies under liquidation?—Not 
in our unions; but there are some societies in our district under liquida¬ 
tion. 

64823. If you have guaranteeing unions which guarantee to repay the 
debts of defaulting societies, why has it heen necessary to amend the Act 
so as to enable the Deputy Commissioner to collect the debts?—The unions 
have no power to enforce payments. Therefore it is necessary for some ono 
with authority to enforce the payment of debts. 

04824. Do you mean to say that the unions are of no use in securing 
repayment?—There is no law in the hands of the union to enforce payment. 

64826. Do the unions actually bring about better repayment?—They 
try to get repayments to the best of their ability. 

64826. What actually do they do to bring about better repayment?— 
They act only according to the rules and by-laws. They have not the 
authority in their hands to enforce payments. 

64827. Can you tell me one instance where a guaranteeing union has 
brought about repayment from a defaulter?—When the primary societies 
are taken into the union the property possessed by the members is ascertained, 
and thero is an understanding to the_ effect that on the society defaulting the 
members thereof should hand in their property to the union. This practice 
exists as a rule. As a matter of actual practice the union cannot take 
hold of the property of the members of the society. They have to go to 
the civil court for that. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 


U YIN GYJ, Ohnton Village, Mahlaing Township. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) (1) Planting of seeds 
in lines with seed drills. 

(2) Use of one-sided harrows called arlein. 

(3) Commencement of the use of iron harrows with five teeth. 

(41 Use of good and clean seeds selected and supplied by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 

(5) Soaking the seeds in water diluted with vitriol in order to 
prevent pyaunghaing disease. 

(b) If the good methods of ploughing and cultivation adopted by the 
Government Agricultural Department can be demonstrated directly on the 
separate taungthu's ya lands and if it can be shown how much more profits 
and how much more benefit may be derived, the taungthus will believe and 
by telling and teaching one another, the new methods can be soon improved, 

(c) If the previously mentioned methods succeed, the taungthus can be 

easily persuaded by giving them lectures. Although demonstrating the 
method of planting seeds in lines with seed drills may be successful, it is 
difficult for the taungthus to follow that method. _ They have no practico 
in driving the ploughs for scattering seeds and in spreading seeds with 
them. Moreover it is difficult to change all of a sudden from one method 
to another. ‘ ' r ' \ 

Question 6.— Agriculturai, Indebtedness. — (a) (i) On account of ir¬ 
regular rains the crops are poor. The crons produced fetch a very W 
price. The proceeds do not come up to the amount that ought to be 
obtained and the result is that they do not cover even the expenses incurred 
in the cultivation, 
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(ii) The advances are from the jungle traders, brokers, chettiars 
and the Government. 

(Hi) The cultivators are unable to repay because the yield from their 
labour is poor and the selling price is low. 

(h) If the Government open land mortgage banks charging small 
interest, the taungthus will incur less debts. 

It is desired that loans may be advanced by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment because the officers of the Agricultural Department know, better than 
the executive officers of the districts, the time when the taungthus desire 
to have the loans and the actual amounts that may be expended. More¬ 
over, the officers of the Agricultural Department really wish for the 
prosperity of the taungthus. 

(c ) It is not proper to prevent the taungthus from mortgaging and 
selling their own lands. 


U LU HMAW, Chairman, The Payitkon Central Co-opera* 
tive Society, Limited, for the Collection, Sale and 
Purchase of Seed-Grains. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a), (h) cl- (c) It is advis¬ 
able for the Agricultural Department to open farms for giving practical 
instructions to the agriculturists in good and proper methods of cultivation. 

(d) The extensively successful propagation of good and pure seed- 
grains of Karachi gram, etc., in Lower Chindwin district. 

This is due to the officers of the Agricultural Department first taking 
the initiative of establishing experimental or exhibition farms in various 
places, cultivating good, pure seed-grains and- demonstrating the superiority 
of their seed-grains to agriculturists by practical methods. 

Question 4.—Administration. — (a) (i) The activities of the Agricultural 
and Veterinary departments have brought immense benefits to the agricul¬ 
turists. 

(it) The incidents in the systems of railways and steamers giving 
cause for dissatisfaction are the unjust demands and exactions made by 
subordinate officials for wagon and freight charges, etc., from the agricul¬ 
turists who are transporting their agricultural produce for sale from one 
place to another by one of these means of transport, and the undue and 
excessive delay in the transport of their goods, occasioning the loss of 
market and untold evil to the agriculturists. 

Another unsatisfactory feature is the enhanced rates in the schedule 
of freight charges on goods. A reversion to the normal state of affairs with 
regard to those charges cannot he too strongly urged. The best plan would 
be for the Government to take over the management of the said railways 
and steamer services. 

(Hi) For want of roads and communications or for want of proper 
upkeep and repair of such roads (as for example in the case of Palfe-Min- 
taing-bin road which is imnassable by carts during the rains owing to 
its muddy and slushy state) the agriculturists living in villages and hamlets, 
so adjacent to the big towns as to be within twenty or twenty-five miles 
of the same, are deprived of the facility and quick means of transporting 
their agricultural produce to the big towns and are therefore compelled 
to dispose of the same locally at inordinately lower prices. 

(v) <6 (vi) For want of posts and telegraphs in the outlying small 
villages the mails or telegrams have to be sent on from the villages having 
post and telegraph offices. When the ddfe-runners cannot personally come 
over to the village of destination they are wont to pass on the mails through 
a casual traveller and therefore the mails and telegrams are sometimes 
cither lost in this way or, if delivered, only after excessive delay. 
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Question 5.—Finance.— (a) In recovering the agricultural loans and 
advances at present issued by the Government of Burma for purchase of 
seed-grains and cattle or for improvement of agricultural lands, it is 
advisable that a further concession should be given to the agriculturists 
to repay the same in instalments in four years. There should also be a 
reduction in the rates of interest charged. 

With regard to the issue of the loans and advances referred to above, 
as the agriculturists are apt to apply the same for use in other ways than 
those intended, it ought not to be given out in cash, but in the shape of 
the required seed-grains and cattle, and the necessary documents made and 
executed merely for the amount of their values. 

Question 6.—Agricultural Indebtedness.— ( a ) (i ) The high cost of cloth 
and material, food and the necessities of life; the incidence of the 
rainfall; holding-off of rain when wanted by the agriculturists and un¬ 
seasonable downpour when not wanted, resulting in the wastage of two or 
three supplies of seed-grains, for failure to sow the same at the proper 
time, and in poor outturn; the want of regularity in the rainfall which 
should enable the agriculturists to raise the seasonal crops; and want of 
exercise of habits of economy and frugality on the part of the agriculturists 
commensurate with, and with due regard to, their income. It would indeed 
not be far wrong to say that there is an entire absence of knowledge and 
exercise of such habits. 

(it) Such of the agriculturists as are members of co-operative credit 
societies take loans from the societies on interest at the rate of Rs. 1-4-0 
per cent per mensem, and besides this, some of the members of such societies 
yet take loans from moneylenders of their own localities at an interest 
of Rs. 2-8-0 per cent per mensem on security. In the case of agriculturists 
who are not members of co-operative credit societies, they take loans from the 
local moneylenders at an interest of Rs. 2-8-0 per cent on security and at 
an interest of from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per cent without security. Those agri¬ 
culturists who are close to the chetties would take their loans from them 
on some form of security or other. Some agriculturists take loans of 
money, not as mere loans of money but as a kind of advance payment for 
a particular kind of crop or grain, to be repaid in kind at the harvest. 
For example, if from forecast and foresight it is thought that groundnut 
would be selling at Rs. 125 at harvest, it is a common practice to take loans 
of money in advance and against the harvest for supply of a hundred 
baskets of groundnut at the rate of Rs. 80. The same method prevails 
with regard to other kinds of crops and grains. 

Of all the methods of taking loans, the co-operative method is the 
cheapest. 

(in) Inability to repay loans is due to the fact that, instead of 
utilising such loans for the object or purpose intended at the time the 
loan was taken, the money is employed on other and unprofitable objects. 

(b) The extreme indebtedness of the agriculturists which prevents 
them from repaying their debts is in a way duo to the exorbitantly or 
unduly high rates of interest charged, and therefore it is advisable to 
enforce the application of the Usurious Loans Act. 

(c) A restriction ought to be put upon the agriculturists’ unlimited 
right of mortgaging or selling their lands. 

Further untold harm is done to the lands and yas by non-terminablo 
mortgages; however, it is not yet opportune to prohibit this; any such 
measures ought, if at all, to be taken only after the Government has opened 
land mortgage banks. 

Question 7. —Fragmentation of Holdings.— (a) That the fragmentation 
of holdifig 3 has adversely affected agricultural efficiency is beyond any 
manner of doubt. This is due to the fact that, being bohabaing lands, 
the lands are partitioned off and distributed either at a division of inheri¬ 
tance or at the time of making gifts to the children, and also owing to 
the existence of the right of mortgage and sale. 

(h) In case of State lands, as they are not subject to any such right 
of mortgage, sale or partitioning, they are not liable to bo so split up. 
It is therefore advisable that the Local Government should resume all 
the bohabaing lands in occupation, and all such of the resumed lands »» 
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are of similar area, value, class and kind and are contiguous to one 
another should be re-allotted, and a strict restriction placed upon mort¬ 
gage, sale and partition. 

(c) The distribution or allotment of lands should be decided by 
appointing local elders as ihamadis , i.e., umpires or arbitrators. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.- (a) (ii) It is advisable that the Government 
should construct tanks in suitable places in Lower Chindwin district and 
that a suitable or reasonable water tax be levied on the lands irrigated 
by such tanks. 

Question 9.-— Soils. — (a) (?) Owing to the ruined state of the old tanks 
and weirs of importance in Lower Chindwin district at the present time, 
the ya lands and paddy lands have been ruined owing to inundation caused 
by the creeks and streams springing up there. Therefore the said old 
tanks and canals ought to be reclaimed and repaired. 

(c) It is advisable that arable jungle land that can be cultivated but is 
left uncultivated should be brought under cultivation, formed into yas by 
the Government and sold to those who are willing to cultivate it, the price 
being recovered from them by allowing them to pay it off in small easy 
instalments out of the money earned by them as a result of their industry. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. —(/ ) Tt is advisable that the use of cowdung 
as fuel should bo prohibited by law. 

Questions 11.—Crops, 12.—Cultivation, 13. —Crop Protection, Inter¬ 
nal and External, and 14.— Implements. —For the success and attainment 
of the objects contained in these we look to the Agricultural Department. 
The advice and suggestions given by the said department liavo always been 
followed. 

Question 15. — Veterinary. —( c) ( i ) The agriculturists freely make use 
of the veterinary dispensaries. 

( d ) Strict legislation by tho Government is called for, providing for 
inoculation, and prevention of movement of sick and diseased cattle from one 
village to another, and forbidding the sale and consumption of carcases 
of such cattle on the outbreak of an epidemic of infectious or contagious 
disease. 

(e) The supply of sera is sometimes insufficient. 

(/) No fee is charged for inoculation. 

Question 16. — -Animal Husbandry.— (a) (i), (ii) & (iii) The Agricultural 
and Veterinary Departments are looked up to for animal husbandry. 

(1>) (?) There are no such things as grazing grounds or pasture lands 
in Chindwin district. Moreover, an individual agriculturist can afford to 
keep only about four head of cattle, whereas the non-agrioulturist Indians 
keep several head of cattle, sheep and goats and consequently even a 
grazing ground for cattle is non-existent. In addition to the above, owing 
to the presence of these cattle belonging to the Indians, the stalks of millet 
and other fodder for cattle have gone up in price out of all proportion and 
consequently the indigenous agriculturists are hard put to it for want of 
fodder for their cattle. 

(e) The scarcity of fodder for cattle in the months of Tabaung, Tagu, 
Kason and Nayone (March to June) is very much felt. 

The cattle begin to put on flesh only after a lapse of about three 
months after the end of the period of scarcity. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Industries.—( a) An average agriculturist 
would be engaged in his work intermittently for about 160 days in the 
year. 

During the slack season he generally engages himself either in carting 
work or in selling his crops. 

(6) Cattle-breeding is suitable. 

(c) Poultry-rearing, fruit-growing, etc., may bo profitable if carried 
on in suitable localities. 

(e) Transfer of hig mills to rural areas, although it may provide the 
agriculturists with work and employment, is not looked upon with favour. 

V Lu Hmaiv ] 
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(g ) The opening of handicraft or industrial institutions is desirable. 

Question 19.— Forests.—(6) If the reservation of forest compartments 
ceased, there would be a plentiful supply of firewood for fuel. 

Question 20.— Marketing.— (b) With regard to the intermediary stages 
that a commodity will pass through in the course of the sale and purchase 
transaction, as between the producer and the consumer, until it finally 
reaches- its destination in some foreign market, the following illustration 
as an instance in point will suffice: — 

For example, the jungle or district brokers buy a hundred baskets of 
paddy from the agriculturists at the rate of Rs. 100 and then sell the 
same at Rs. 125 to tho town brokers who, in turn, sell the same to the 
merchants at the rate of Rs. 150, when the latter again sell it to the big 
mill-owners at the rate of Rs. 175. In this way, while the agriculturists 
themselves could only get Rs. 100 for their hundred baskets of paddy, the 
price of paddy would go up to a figure of Rs. 175, thus causing a loss 
of Rs. 75 to the agriculturists on every hundred baskets of their paddy; 
this calls for some measure of relief to be brought about by the Local 
Government. 

( d ) If Government would come to the assistance of the agriculturists 
by devising ways and means for keeping the agriculturists well informed 
as to the prevailing foreign market price of the commodities concerned, 
the agriculturists would then be safe from the possibility of being unfairly 
treated by the brokers and merchants. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. —(a) A: (6) It is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to encourage co-operative societies. 

(c) Where such schemes exist, those who do not join should he com¬ 
pelled to join by means of legislation. 

( d ) With regard to the societies that have attained success in the ob¬ 
jects aimed at, the Payitkon Central Co-operative Society, Limited, for the 
collection, sale and purchase of seed grain, Monywa Township, Lower 
Chindwin district, the affairs of which 1 personally am carrying on as its 
chairman for the present, may bo mentioned as one whose objects are— 

To prevent admixture of the grains and crops forming the usual 
items of cultivation by tho agriculturists, to provide facilities for getting 
good, pure seed-grains at cheap prices, and for the spread and propagation 
of good, pure seed-grains, etc. 

Question 23.— General. Education.— (a) (in) From the nature and cir¬ 
cumstances of their avocations, it is not possible for the agriculturists to 
keep their children at school at all times continuously; tho more immedi¬ 
ately urgent needs at home have to be attended to, such as employing 
them for tending cattle, etc., resulting in a small percentage of passes, 
This being so, it is advisable that the Government should opon schools foi 
imparting instruction in handicrafts in rural areas. 

Question 25,—' Welfare of Rural Population. —( b) It is particularly 
desired that the Government should make enquiries as to the state and 
condition of the agriculturists, with special reference to their income and 
expenditure and their mode of living. 


U YIN GUI, U LU HMAW and THUGYI 0 BA TIN, 
Representative Agriculturists from Upper Burma. 

Oral Evidence (through an interpreter). 

04828. Sir Thomas Middleton. (Chairman) : U Yin Gyi, and IT Lu Hmaw, 
1 understand that you gentlemen are here as representatives of the agricul¬ 
turists of Upper Burma F—Yes. 

64829. Do both of you cultivate land yourselves?—Yes; both of us are 
cultivators. 

64830. U Yin Gyi, how much do you cultivate ?—(U Yin Gyi ) I cultivate 
about sixty acres of land with five pairs of bullocks. 

64831. What are the crops you grow on these sixty acres?—The chief 
crop is cotton (wagyi ); the other crops are sesamum, beans and juari. 

64832. U Lu Hmaw, how much land do you cultivate ?—(V Lu Hmaw ) 
About forty acres. 
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64833. What are the chief crops?—I have various kinds of soils and I 
cultivate a variety of crops, such as cotton, juari , beans, gram, and onions. 

64834. Has there been established, in your district, a co-operative society 
for the sale and purchase of seeds?—Yes. 

64835. For how many years has that society been operating?—About 
three years. 

64836. How much seed did they sell this year?—The society has bought 
seed worth about Rs. 13,000 for distribution. 

64837. Do they purchase anything else besides seed? Do they purchase 
implements?—They also buy ploughs from the Agricultural Department 
and distribute them. 

64838. Both of you have told us, in your answers to the Questionnaire, 
that the Agricultural Department has done good work in your districts. 
U Lu Hmaw, you have mentioned the very successful propagation of good 
and pure seed of Karachi gram; U Yin Gyi, you have mentioned five 
different ways in which the department has assisted the cultivators in 
your district. Another agriculturist whose evidence is now before us answers 
Question 3 (d) in this way: “No measures have been taken by the 
department which iiave in my view' been successful in improving the 
agriculture of the district. ” That gentleman does not agree with the 
statement you have made. Have you anything to say on that? Are you 
surprised at this statement?—Wo are surprised to hear it. 

64839. You yourselves recognise what the department has done; yon 
are convinced that it has been successful, and you have given us proofs. 
Have you heard, among your neighbours or among your friends, statements 
to the effect that no good result has followed?—We have never heard any 
such criticism; only very few criticise the work of the department. 

(At this stage Thugyi V Ha Tin joined the other two witnesses.) 

64840. This college in which we are met was built for the agriculturists 
of Burma. Why do so few students from among the agriculturists of 
Upper Burma attend it ?—(Thugyi U Ha Tin) The cultivators do not yet 
know the value of agricultural education. 

64841. Do you recognise its value?—We do recognise its value. 

64842. U Lu Hmaw, you have told us that the Veterinary Department 

is assisting you in your district. In what way have you found the Veteri¬ 

nary Department helpful to you?—They effect the cure of animals in case 
of illness; they also segregate the animals in order to provent the spread 
of contagious diseases. 

64843. Have you got a veterinary dispensary in your district?—There 

are Veterinary Assistants, but I am not aware of the existence of any 

veterinary dispensary. 

64844, Where does the Veterinary Assistant keep his medicines P—He 
keeps the medicines in his own residence. 

64845. Does the Veterinary Assistant tour about in the district, or does 
he live in one village and get agriculturists to bring sick animals to 
him?-—In case of any illness among cattle, a report has to be made to the 
thugyi, and tne thugyi. calls in the Veterinary Assistant. 

64846. In answer to Question 6, U Lu Hmaw, you have told us some¬ 
thing about co-operativo credit societies, and you say “Of all methods of 
taking loans the co-ojierative method is the cheapest.” In your opinion, 
why is it that the co-operative movement is making slow progress in this 
part of the country?—The reason is that the loans granted to the members 
are not utilised for the purpose for which they are granted. For instance, 
if a loan is granted for buying bullocks, the money is usually spent in 
buying other things, such as clothes, etc. 

64847. Do not the societies exercise any supervision over the members 
to whom loans are granted?—The society does supervise the spending of 
the loans, but the committee usually comes to know about the position 
when things have gone too far. 

64848. You are of opinion that the. non-terminable mortgage does a 
great deal of harm in Burma?—They take more and more loans on the 
mortgage of the land. 
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64849. You think they do great harm, but you also think it would be 
a mistake to try, by legislation, to prevent such mortgages being granted. 
What is your reason for thinking that there should be no effort to interfere 
with the granting of non-terminable mortgages? Is it your opinion that 
we ought to wait until there is a land mortgage bank? If these 
mortgages were interfered with do you think that the agriculturists would 
go without credit of any kind?—I do think so. 

64850, How many pairs of oxen have you got?—Two pairs. 

64851. Do any of you in your district breed your own cattle, or do you 
purchase your plough-cattle?—Sometimes we breed them and sometimes we 
buy. 

64852. What is the common practice?—Mostly, plough-cattle have to be 
bought. 

64853. We heard complaints in Lower Burma that plough-cattle had 
become very dear in the last few years. Have you found a great increase 
in price in the last few years?—The price has increased very much. 

64854. I want to know what the price was ten years ago and what it is 
now?—Ten years ago a pair of bullocks would cost- Rs. 200: at present they 
cost from Rs. 300 to Rs. 350. 

64855. That is a much higher price than we heard quoted in Lower Burma? 
—That is the price we actually pay now here. 

64856. Sir James MacKenna: U Lu Hmaw, you are the Chairman of 
the Payitkon Union?—Yes. 

64857. Do the members pay back the loans they get from the society?— 
They usually pay back; only a few are defaulters. 

64858. Do you think it is possible to make a living out of agriculture?— 
We cannot. 

64859. Do you have a seed purchase and sale society?—Yes. We have 
one. 

64860. Which is better, the seed purchase and sale society, or the co¬ 
operative credit society?—In my opinion the seed purchase and sale society 
is better. 

64861. I should like to ask each one of you what benefits you have 
derived from the Agricultural Department ?—(U Ba Tin) I have had the 
advantage of getting purer seed from the Agricultural Department. I have 
got varieties of paddy which thrive very much better now in Kyaukse 
where I have got land. (17 Lu Hmaw ) 1 have had the advantage of 
obtaining better varieties of grain such as the Karachi grain; I have also 
had a bettor variety of cotton called Cambodia in place of the indigenous 
variety. (U Yin Gyi ) I derived the advantage of obtaining purer and 
selected varieties of cotton. I am living in the cotton tract. 1 have got 
seed which has a good germinating capacity. 

64862. So, all of you think that the department has been of some use 
to you?—We think so. 

64863. All three of you gentlemen do not grow departmental seed, do 
you?—We, U Lu Hmaw and U Ba Tin, grow departmental paddy. 

64864. Do you get a premium price for the paddy that you grow?—Yes, 
we do. 

64865. How much do you get?—About ten rupees per hundred baskets 
of paddy. 

64866. There are various standards of baskets in Upper Burma; is that 
not so?—Yes. 

64867. Would you like to see a uniform basket introduced?—That would 
be a most desirable thing. 

64868. I think one of you gentlemen has said that you grow Karachi 
gram?—Yes, only one of us grows Karachi gram. 

64869. How many acres of Karachi gram have you got?— {U Lu Hmaw) 
About five acres. 

64870. Do you sell your produce of Karachi gram, or do you keep it for 
your own consumption ?—I keep a little for seed and a little for consump¬ 
tion; the rest I sell. 
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64871. With regal'd to ploughs, may I know what ploughs all of you 
use?—We are just beginning to use Theikpan ploughs this year. We have 
obtained the ploughs from the department. 

64872. Is it a better form of plough than you used before?-—The work 
that can be performed by a Burmese plough in three days can be performed 
by the Theikpan plough in two days. 

64873. Mr. Kamat: U Lm Hmaw, you have stated in reply to Question 4, 
as follows: “Another unsatisfactory feature is the enhanced rates in the 
schedule of freight charges on goods. A reversion to the normal state 
of affairs with regard to those charges cannot be too strongly urged. The 
best plan would be for the Government to take over the management of the 
said railways and steamer services.” When were those rates enhanced?— 
They were enhanced after the War. 

64874. When you refer to reversion to the normal state of affairs, do you 
'mean before the War here?—I was referring to the normal rates before the 
.European War, 

64875. Are the railway freight expenses the same as they were before 
the War?—I do not know. 

64876. Are the prices which you are getting for rice and other produce 
the same as they wore before the War?—in the case of pebyngale (Rangoon 
white beans) I got a better prieo before the War. 

64877. You are prepared for a better price, but you are not prepared 
to pay the enhanced rate which the railways cnarge owing to their having 
to incur enhanced expenditure. You make a suggestion about tanks and 
weirs and the question of their repair. Are there many such tanks in the 
tract you refor to?—There are quite a number of them in l’uyitkon village 
tract m the Lower Chindwin district. 

64878. Have you drawn the attention of the Government officers con¬ 
cerned to the state of those tanks?—No. 

64879. With regard to uncultivated lands, you suggest that these should 
be brought under cultivation and formed into yas by the Government and 
sold to people who are willing to cultivate them. Can you specify where 
waste uncultivated lands are situated for which there is a demand?—There 
are such lands in the Budaliu township in the northern part of the Lower 
Chindwin district. 

64880. You think that people would be willing to take up these lands on 
the conditions you suggest?—! think that there are people who would be 
willing to take up the land under the conditions specified by me, if payment 
of the price of the land could be made in instalments. 

64881. We are told that much of the waste land is of such poor quality 
that little profit would accrue from cultivating it. Do you think that the 
land you are referring to could be worked at a profit?—I think so, as regards 
the land in my own district. 

64882. You make the suggestion that, in recovering agricultural loans 
issued by the Government of Burma for the purchase of seed-grains and 
cattle, those loans should be repayable by instalments spread over four 
years. What is the present system?—The loan must bo paid up in full in 
two years. 

64883. U Ha Clio: You said that the price of a pair of bullocks in your 
part of the country is from Rs. 300 to Rs. 350. This is tho price that you 
have actually to pay for your bullocks?—Yes, there is a vast difference 
between the bullocks that we use iu our locality which cost us anything 
from Rs. 300 to Rs. 350 and the bullocks sent down to Lower Burma. We 
send down only inferior bullocks. A pair of bullocks which costs Rs, 150 
in Lower Burma will be worth only Rs. 110 in Upper Burma. 

64884. Mr. Calvert: U Lu Hmaw, could you tell me the number of 
members in your society ?—(V Lu Ilmaw) About 400. 

64886. Are they tenants or owner's, or both?—Some are owners of land; 
others are share tenants. 

64886. From what area are they drawn; from one village, one town¬ 
ship or a group of villages?—From an area of about two square miles. 

64887. What is the liability?—The liability is limited. 

64888. To what amount?—If they purchase a five-rupee share, they are 
liable up to twenty-live rupees. 
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64889. Is seed given to members on credit or for cash?—On credit. 

64890. Do you know that, under the new law, your society will now be 
an unlimited liability society?—I have not seen the Act; I do not know. 

64891. If the liability is to be unlimited, will it do good or harm to the 
society?—It will do harm to the society. 

64892. From what source do you buy the seed?—We buy the seed 
locally; if seed is not obtainable locally, then we buy from the Agricultural 
Department. 

64893. By ‘locally’ do you mean from local cultivators or shop-keepers?— 
From selected cultivators, not shop-koepors. 

64894. When yon buy seed do you buy it on credit or for cash?—For 
cash. 

64895. From what source do you get, the money with which to buy the 

seed?-Wo get it from the share capital, and if that is insufficient, we 

borrow from the Provincial Bank. 

64896. What is the difference between the price which you pay for the 

seed and the price at which you sell it?—This year we made a loss on one 

transaction; we bought paddy at Rs. 255 and sold it at Rs. 250. 

64897. Was that an accident or a miscalculation?—The seed had to be 
sold at the price prevailing at the time of selling. 

64898. On what system do you buy your seed? Do you collect indents 
from all the 400 members, consolidate the indents and then buy; or do 
you merely guess the requirements?—We get applications From the mem¬ 
bers, and we make a guess on the basis of the quantity applied for. Tf the 
members apply for 1,000 baskets, we buy a little extra, say, 1,200 baskets. 

64899. You get applications from all members; you collect them together 
and then add up the amounts and afterwards buy the seed?—We add 
tip the indents and then buy the seed. 

64900. How many different kinds of seeds do you deal in; paddy is 
one; do you deal in other grains?—-Yes; gram, juari, red beans, wheat, 
and mungoo beans. 

64901. You mentioned that some of your tenants were sharing tenants; 
what share do they pay?—Tf the land is good land, the owner lakes half; 
in other cases, the tenant gets three-fifths and the owner two-fifths. 

64902. If a cultivator can afford to pay a rent of half the produce, why 
cannot the small owner pay half his produce towards his debts?—If the 
season is good and the harvest a success, the land-owning cultivator can pay 
half the produce towards his debts. 

64903. We have been told to-day that he does not pay back the society’* 
debts?—I dm not in a position to answer that question. 

64904. Do you gentlemen know, personally, of cases where culti¬ 
vators’ cattle have been attached and sold in execution of a decree in a 
civil court?—If the cultivator has more than a yoke of oxen and a bullock 
cart, the excess can be attached by the civil court. But we have not come 
across any such case. 

64905. Dr. Hyder: How many baskets of rice did you gentlemen get 
last year as your share of rents or as the reward of your own labour P— 
(17 Yin Gyi) I have no land under paddy cultivation. (U Lu Bmaw) I 
got 200 baskets of paddy last year. (V Ba Tin) I got 800 baskets last year. 

64906. Of the total quantity of rice, how much did you give away in 
charity during the last twelve months? And how much did you gentle¬ 
men give away in a similar manner ?—(U Lu Hmaw) I spent sixty to 
seventy rupees in charity last year. 

64907. How many baskets of rice did you give away?—I do not culti¬ 
vate paddy in a large scale. I sell peas and beans, and I spend in charity 
from the money obtained thereby. (XJ Ba Tin) I gave away 150 baskets 
of rice in charity. 

64908. Do any of you gentlemen know what wireless is?—We do not 
know what it is. 

64909. Would you like to have a cinema in your villages?—If there is 
anything novel, people will like it at first. 
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64010. Do you have to pay bakshish to. the Veterinary AssistantP 
Government makes no charge, but does the Veterinary Assistant charge 
you anything?—No. 

64911. The Chairman (Sir Thomas Middleton) : Do the crops in any oi 
the districts from which you come suffer much from cattle trespass?—• 
There are many cases of cattle trespass. 

64912. U Lu Hmaw, could you give us an estimate of the damage which 
you yourself suffered last year from this cause?—That depends upon the 
number of bullocks trespassing. If a bullock trespasses into a paddy field, 
damage to the extent of a quarter of a basket is caused; if it trespasses 
into a bean field, one-eighth of a basket is the damage. 

64913. Could you give us some idea of the amount of loss which you 
suffer from the trespass of cattle?—From fifteen to twenty rupees. (V Ba 
Tin) About forty rupees. 

64914. On how many acres of land did that loss occur?—-(I/ Ba Tin) On 
six acres of jowar. 

64915. What is the total area of your holding?—A little over forty 
acres. 

64916. Is there any other point which any of you wish to bring before 
the Commission?—(1/ Ba Tin) In my district there is a dam for irriga¬ 
tion. It has been washed away by the heavy rains last year, and I shall 
be glad if Government will go to the expense of restoring the dam. 

64917. Dr. Hyder: Do the Chinese shopkeepers in your villages teach 
the cultivator bad habits like the smoking of opium or the drinking of 
liquor?—Chinese shops exist only in some villages, and if there are 
Chinamen in the village opium is usually smuggled in. 

64918. Does the Chinaman keep the opium for his own use, or does 
he introduce it among the cultivators?—The cultivators also are contract¬ 
ing the habit of opium-smoking. 

64919. On account of the Chinamen?—Yes. ( U Yin Qyi ) There is one 
point which I should like to bring to the notice of the Commission. I want 
some of tho cultivators in my area to get the privilege of grazing cattle 
in forest reserves and also of extracting some wood for making cultivation 
implements. 

64920. Is there anything else that you want to bring beforo the Com¬ 
mission?—I want land mortgage banks to he established in Burma so that 
the cultivators may get loans at cheap rates of interest, in order that they 
may make a living out of their holdings. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 2-30 p.m. on Monday, 'the 21 st 
November , 1927, at Patna. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

Agricultural Adviser : Connection with Burma (McKerral) (50) 61464-8. 

-, Duties of, should be separated front those of Director of Pusa, 

and proposals, (McKerral) (6), (50) 61469-71. 

Agricultural Department: see under that title. 

Board of Agriculture should be maintained as a purely advisory body (McKerral) (14). 
Burma ns should be employed for expert work (Dun) (374). 

Central Agricultural Department; Advantages derived by Burma from research under 

Central Government (McKerral) (37) 61250-62. 

---—-, Contributions to the Provinces should not be 

made (McKerral) (48) 61444-9. 

--, Control, none, over Provincial Departments; 

American federal system probably the best 
model (McKerral) (4), (13), (31-2) 61163-75; 
Australian experience (21) 60992-3. 

---—-, Provincial stations for crops of all-India 

importance ( McKerral ) (5), (21) 60983-9. 
- —.---, Recruitment to, suggestion (McKerral) (4). 

Central Agricultural Research Committee, Proposals eor : 
should be Advisory to Pusa ( McKerral) (21-2) 60993-4. 

Central Cotton Committee should be absorbed (McKerral) (14), (35) 61223-30. 
Functions would be mainly administrative (McKerral) (14), (15), (46) 61375. 

Fund, special, for financing research should be provided by an acre cesB and not 
export cess (McKerral) (14), (22) 61001-3; not technically land revenue (49) 
61451-62. 

Meeting annually (McKerral) (44) 61374. 

Representatives of Central and Provincial Departments and Chambers of 
Commerce (McKerral) (14), (32) 61178-83. 

Sub committees for different subjects (McKerral) (41) 61322. 

Tea Association Station, difficulty in absorbing ( McKerral) (35) 61225-30. 

Cess on the export of rioe (McKerral) (49) 61450. 

Circle Boards : olect members of District Council, no other function unless delegated 
by the District Council (Dunn) (97) 61911-2. 

Committee of departments concerned with rural betterment required ( McKerral) 

( 6 ). 

Committees for agricultural improvement, five started (McKerral) (42) 61325-7, 
(50) 61472-4; conferences, not sufficient in number (32) 61176-7. 

Co-ordination of work of departments not completely successful (Dunn) (77-8) 
61745-50; alternatives of single control or control by a board (95) 61899-901. 
Department for sale and purchase of paddy should be established under Agricultural 
Department (Dun) (374) 

Development ; agricultural, importance of; Government should raise loans, if 
necessary (Jevona) (270) 63853-8. 

---, industrial, desirable (Jevons) (275-6) 63912-6. 

Development Commissioner : 

Succeeded by Financial Commissioner, Transferred Subjects (Dunn) (70) 61681-2. 

-——~-, Co-ordination of departments under, not a complete success (Dunn) 

(77) 61745-6. 

District Councils : 

Areas too large for representation (Dunn) (76) 61742-4. 

-, Responsible for maintenance of veterinary dispensaries ; assistant paid 

out of Provincial funds ; system does not work well ( Rippon) (126). 

---, Transfer of control of vernacular education to, has been successful in 

every way exoept financially (Bulkeley) (142) 62670-3. 
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Ferry tolls, an oppressive tax (Dunn) (88) 61842. 

Fisheries inland, appointment of special officer (Dunn) (74) 61727-31, (104) 62004. 
I .ocal self-government,; 

Position of, in regard to road policy of Provincial Government (Tun, etc.) 
(217-8)63292-301. 

Work in rural areas (Tun, etc..) (212) 63207-16, (214-6) 63248-70, 

--should be Developed (Dunn) (70), (76) 61742, (87) 61835. 

Meteorological Department : 

Data required for : Commercial air traffic and ships ( Jevons) (266). 

---—, New plants and crops ( Jevons) (266). 

——_--—, Vital statistics and forecasting epidemics (Jevons) (266). 

Service: Bengal, example of (Jevons) (266), (267)63821-4. 

———.—, f Experimental farms should take observations (Jevons) (266). 

--—, Inadequate ( Jevons ) (265); whole-time officer required (266). 

——-, Supervision required (Jevons) (269-70) 63843-50. 

Unsatisfactory: reports should he published in all vernacular newspapers and by 
radio (Pan, etc.) (196); (Shive) (380); satisfactory (Maung) (171). 

Posts and Telegraphs : 

Services: satisfactory (Pan, etc.) (191); (Maung, etc.) (171); extremely unsatis¬ 
factory (Pan, etc.) (196); (Shwe) (380); dilatory or non-existent, a great handicap 
to agricultural population (Tun, etc.) (206); lack of facilities in outlaying Hmall 
villages causes loss and delay of mails and telegrams (Gyi, etc.) (396). 

Public Health District Organisation (.oily) (161-3) 62729-60. 

Pu3A Research Institute (see under RESEARCH). 

Rice control, expenditure of profits from (Dunn) (99-100) 61954-7. 

Staff, scientific, of Government of India should beincreased (Maung, etc.) (171). 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service : 

No announcement as to ( McKerral) (23) 61017-8; rules being framed (Dunn) (78) 
61701-7. 


Transport : 

Arakan and Tenasserim require increased facilities (McKerral) (6), (34) 61208-10. 
in Forests : 

Facilities improving ( Ilopwood ) (124) 62335-7. 

Firewood supply mainly a question of transport (Hopwood) (11 0). 

Price of timber too low to make railways and roads profitab'e (Hopwood) 
(122) 62309-11. 

Rivers, use of, for drifting logs does not prevent use for irrigation 
(Ilopwood) (125) 62350-61. 

Lack of, frustrates work of Agricultural and Veterinary Departments (Tun, etc.) 
(206). 

Motor, po ular ( McKerral) (23) 61031-2. 

Lorries, great number in rural areas (Dunn) (88) 61S4L 

Prices of agricultural produce, effect upon (McKerral) (54) 61519-22. 

Provincial and district contributions to, and control over, figures (Tun, etc.) 
(217-8) 63292-301. 

Railway, Pegu Kayan, not much use to co-operative colony (Maung, etc.) (186) 
62964-6. 

Railways insufficient (McKerral) (6), (23) 61028-30. Shan States, increased 
cultivation in, with increased railways (34) 61210. 

Railways and steamers, agriculture very poorly served by, owing to lack of roads 
and ianding jetties (Tun, etc.) (206), (213) 63221-2; satisfactory (Pan, etc.) 
(191); insufficient (196); unjrst demands mad- by subordinate officais, 
excessive delay and heavy freight charges; Government should manage (Gyi, etc.) 
(396), (402) 64873-7. 

Rice, transport of, by (Edwards and Nelson) (225), (236) 63529-30. 
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ADMINISTRATION— condd. 

Transport— cordd. 

Roads : 

Bridges necessary (Pan, etc.) (191); insufficient; money wasted on motor roads 
instead of being spent on village roads (Pan, etc.) (190). 

Expenditure on (Dunn) (99 ) 61943-53. 

Feeders to railways more important than trunk roads; network of village roads 
required (Jevons) (271-2) 63867-8. 

Inadequate (Lun) (374). 

Lack of good village roads compels cultivators to sell iheir produce cheaply 
locally (Gyi, etc. 1 (396). 

Network required (Tun, etc.) (206). 

part of Profits of rice eontrol being spent on road expansion (Dunn) (99-100) 
6 954-7. 

Services: satisfactory (Mating, etc.) (171); unsatisfactory (Shuts, etc.) (380). 
Steamers, Burma very well catered for by Ijrawaddy Flotilla Company 
(McKerral) (7). 

Veterinary Department: see under that title. 

Village committee : proportion of literates, powers as assessors in criminal courts 
(Dunn) (97) 61914-9. 

Wireless; can be of great service to agriculturists (Pan, etc.) (196); not known 
(Gyi, etc.) (403) 64908. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Advice of, lias always been followed (Cyi, etc.) (398). 

Agricultural College, Mandalay (McKerral) (16) 60905. (See under EDUCATION). 
Agricultural chemistry, botany and probably engineering should bo administered pro- 
vincially; entomology, mycology and bacteriology centrally (Ghosh) (299). 
Agriculturists, not in close touch with; no improvement in agricultural methods or 
conditions (Pan, etc.) (195). 

Agriculturists’ Loans Act, should administer (Dun) (374). 

Branches required (Jevons) (266). 

Budget, small cuts (McKerral) (55) 61533. 

Central: Sericulture and bee-keeping, as separate departments, each with a specialist 
(Ghosh) (299). 

Claims of, as to improvements (Tun, etc.) (209-11) 63176-87- 

Commi tees for agricultural improvement, five started (McKerral) (42) 61325-7, (50) 
61472-4. 

Co-operative Societies help in seed distribution (Tin) (106) 62035-6; and receive 
helpfrom Department (110) 62109-11. 

Demonstrators: mostly graduates of Poona Agricultural College and have practical 
knowledge (McKerral) (16) 60910-3. 

Deputy Directors: when appointed have not sufficient knowledge of plant breeding 
(McKerral) (17-8) 60928-35; control experimental farms and district work (42) 
61331-2; in touch with village life (47) 61411-2. 

Distribution of activities, fair as between demonstration and research (McKerral) (16) 
60914-5; sufficient attention given to Lower Burma wet area and dry area of the 
mid-zone, but not much to Northern area (17) 00923-7 ; not much assistance given 
to planters (22) 61004-9. 

District farms for experiment (McKerral) (16) 60906. 

Education, agricultural, should be left to Department (Pan, etc.) (191). 

Engineers, agricultural, to bo added to cadre of Superior Provincial Service (McKerral) 
(30) 61143-6; to improve implements (30) 61148. (See, under IMPLEMENTS.) 
Engineering, agricultural, neea for development (Jevons) (266), (274) 63899-901. 
Forestry Department does not come much into touch with (Me erral) (28) 61114-15. 
Indebtedness, not immediately concerned with ( McKerral ) (46) 61398-402. 

Legislative Council, friendly attitude of (McKerral) (42) 61339-40. (55) 61543-7. 
Myingvan Circle: interest taken by cultivates; fanners’ associations organised 
( Robertson ) (348-9) 04474-8. 

Peripatetic demonstrators, two senior agricultural assistants for each district 
(McKerral) (16) 60908-9. 

Personnel (McKerral) (16) 60905. 

See , paddy, supplied by Agricultural Department, premium of Rs. 10 per 100 
baskets paid (Gyi, etc.) (401) 64863-5, 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— contd. 


Sericultural Section, four senior assistants and four fieldmen ( McKerral) (16) 60906, 

Serrioe : satisfactory (Pan, etc.) (191); ( Maung, etc.) (171); unsatisfactory ( Shwe , etc.) 
(380). 

Service: has brought immense benefits to agriculturists (Gyi, etc.) (396-6), (400) 
64838-9, (401) 64861-2; owing to lack of communications, nothing done 
for cultivators; conditions the same as 60 years ago (Tun, etc.) (206), 
(209-11) 63176-87, (See under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

-> Remarkably good work in the circumstances (Jevons) (266). Work, 

considerable; should be strengthened (Dan) (240) 63675-9. 

(Staff : 

Insufficient in subordinate grades; increased pay necessary (McKerral) (5); 
(22) 60999-61000; insufficient correlation with other departments (5); short 
term appointments inadvisable (21) 60990-1; promotion from subordinate 
service (30)61151-3, (42)61328; training abroad (42) 61328-30; vacancies 
to be filled by short term agreements (42) 61337-8; method of recruitment 
in England (43) 61346 l -8. 

Inadequate (Dun) (372); should be 6 times as large; European and trained Burman 
officers required (Jevons) (266), (274) 03902; more junior officers required for 
village work (Tun, etc.) (210-1) 63184-7 ; for research adequate (Pan, etc.) (190); 
junior Officers should be recruited from cultivating classes (206) 63104-6; 
trained labourer cultivators should be permanently appointed for demonstration 
(ltobertson) (340); in Myingyan Circle (348) 64459-62. 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service, no announcement as to ( McKerral) 
(23) 01017-8; rules being framed (Unnn) (78) 01751-7. 

Tenasserim: planting problems mainly, department not in touch with quinine 
growing (McKerral) (22-3) 61010-4. 

Yamethin Township; farm benefits only the immediate neighbourhood (Tun, etc.) 
(209) 63176. 

AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS, 

Agricultural Department not immediately concerned with (McKerral) (46) 61398-402 ; 
should administer Government loans (Gyi, etc.) (396). 

Ancestral indebtedness not sorious (Dunn) (81) 61784; considerable (Maung, etc.) 
(182) 62887-9. 

Attachment of cultivators’ cattle for debt (Gyi, etc.) (403) 64904. 

Bhamado •. interest, charged by middlemen (Dunn) (93) 61877. 

Buddhist religious desire to repay loans (Pan, etc.) (196), (200) 63061. 

Causes of borrowing : (Dunn) (67); rinderpest ( Dawson) (255), (257) 63703 ; thriftless¬ 
ness, festivals, sickness, litigation (255), (259) 63731-2 ; want of banking facilities, 
high standard of living (255), (261) 63781-5 ; high cost of living and floods (Pan, 
etc.) (191); lack of means, crop failures, human and animal disease, high interest, 
thriftlessness and gambling (196) ; poor results of cultivation owing to irregular 
rains (Gyi, etc.) (395); high cost of living, irregularity of rainfall, lack of economy 
(397); improved standard of living and higher rate of interest (Tin) (104); crop 
failure, high prices, high wages and absconding labourers (Maung, etc.) (171), payment 
of rent in advance (173); poverty, loss of cattle, high price of cattle owing to 
slaughter by licensees, crop failures owing to drought and flood, fisheries, lack of 
irrigation (Tun, etc.) (206); not litigation, which is caused by indebtedness (223) 
63367-70 ; need of expenditure bofore harvest, facile credit, improvidence, crop 
failure and loss of cattle (Dan) (237); lack of capital and having to rent land, failure 
to prepare estimates of future oxpensos and profits (Shwe, etc.) (380); recklessness 
and extravagance (387); irregularity of rainfall, insect pests, cattle disease, smallness 
of income (391); increased cost of living owing to introduction of civilised luxuries 
(Sein) (351); decreased incomes of cultivators, increased cost of land and labour (352). 
Net return on capital invested in agriculture 9 per cent; yet cultivators borrow' 
from chettios at 24 per cent (358) 64556-63; rise in value of land has increased 
credit and so led to increased borrowing (359) 64584-9. 

Chettyars : press for repayment when paddy prices low (Pan, etc.) (198); interest 18 
to 36 per cent; insist upon valuable security; not eiastic (Tin) (104). 

Civil Procedure Code, provisions for protection of cultivators from harassment by 
cultivators, a dead letter (Dunn) (67); ignored by Courts (81) 01785-8. 

Competition among chetties prevents enslavement of borrowers (Dunn) (91) 61864, 
(93) 61875. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS— contd. 

■Control of cultivators’ credit by limiting mortgage and sale advocated (Pan, etc.) (191); 
( Mating, etc.) (171); not advocated (Pan, etc.) (196). 

Cotton : loans on growing crops (Edwards & Nelson) (225-6). 

Debt; Ancestral, considerable (Mating, etc.) (182) 62887-9; not serious (Dunn) (81) 
61784. 

——..—Extent of : eighty per cent of people seriously indebted and many have become 
landless tenants; position has become much worse in the last 10 years 
(Sein) (358) 64565-70. 

-Greatest in richest parts (Dunn) (90-1) 61863-6. 

-Increasing with value of land; cultivators not ashamed of being in debt 

(Maung, etc.) (182) 62887-93, (188) 62992-5. 

Important factor in relation to agricultural progress ( McKerral ) (23) 61025-7. 

Imprisonment for debt should be abolished (Dunn) (87) 61827-31. 

Attachment of plough cattle for debt, common (Pan, etc.) (204) 63153-4. 

Insolvency; court relief would make indebtedness worse (Pan, etc.) (196). 

Interest: heavy on subsistence and cultivating loans (Dun) (373-5); rates of chetties 
decreasing (Dunn) (73-4) 61726; but middlemen increase the rates of interest 
(93) 61877. 

Labourers, field, suffer by having to sell their paddy before harvest at a low price (Dan) 
(238); have to sacrifice half the price ; are hired during the rains for baskets of paddy 
to be delivered at harvest; would benefit if they could borrow money at reasonable 
interest (239) 63654-60. 

Land mortgage banks charging low interest should be started by Government ( Gyi, etc.) 
(396), (Tun, etc.) (207). 

Legislation : to protect cultivators from usury should be enforced after provision has 
been made for Government loans (Dun) (375); to restrict or control credit of 
cultivators inadvisable (Dunn) (67). 

Limitation of accumulated interest to an amount equal to principal (93) 61878-80. 

Measures to lighten agriculture’s burden of debt; Improvement in production and 
marketing, joint purchase, reduced rate of interest, thrift. Usurious Loans Act, 
redemption of mortgages (Tin) (105); fixing interest and wages, and binding 
labourers so as to prevent loss to cultivators (Maung, etc.) (171); legislation prohibit¬ 
ing excessive interest, of which public must bo informed ; non-liability to attach¬ 
ment for debt of implements, etc. (174); protection against flood, long term loans, 
low interest (Pan, etc.) (191); Insolvency Court will make indebtedness worse 
(196); Usurious Loans Act, rigid enforcement of, land mortgage bauks, extension of 
Government loans, oo-operative societies (Tun, etc.) (207); better repayment would 
lower interest (Dawson) (255). 

Moneylenders: Co-operators borrow from, at 36 and 60 per cent after crop failures 
(Sein) (367-8) 64552-5 ; do not regard co-operative movement as a serious competitor 
(360) 64601-2 ; live in luxury by exploiting cultivators (367) 64703-0 ; high rate of 
interest: 36 to 60 per cent in cash and 100 per cent in kind; personal contact 
and elasticity (Tin) (104); not driven away by co-operation (Maung, etc.) (182) 
62894-7, (1S6) 62954-63; not wicked (Dunn) (93) 61876. 

Mortgages : non-terminable, should be prohibited after Government has established 
land mortgage banks (Gyi, etc.) (397), (400-1) 64848-0; redemption should be 
facilitated, and should be cancelled by payment of principal and of interest equal 
to principal (Shwe, etc.) (380). 

Productive and unproductive borrowing, difficulty of defining (Dunn) (70-1) 61685-6. 

Reasons preventing repayment (Dunn) (67), (71) 61689-92; (Tin) (105) ; people 
live beyond their incomes (114) 62192-7 ; high interest and expenses of paddy 
land (Maung, etc.) (171), (173); crop failure due to floods, and high interest 
(Pan, etc.) (191); human and animal disease, thriftlessness and gambling (196) ; 
poverty, high interest, early sale of crops to pay land revenue in March, crop failure 
owing to drought and flood (Tun, etc.) (207); same factors as cause borrowing 
{Dawson) (255), (Dan) (237); high interest which exceeds return on capital 
invested in agriculture (Sein) (351-2), (358) 64556, (363) 64653-4 (see under Standard 
of living under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION); excess of expenditure over 
income (Shive, etc.) (391), poor yield and low prices (396); unprofitable use of loans 
and exorbitant interest (Gyi, etc.) (397). 

Restriction of credit of cultivators, not advocated (Tin) (105). (Davison) (255), (Gyi, etc.) 
(398) advocated (Shwe, etc.) (380); Usurious Loans Act should be enforced and 
non-terminable mortgages should be prohibited after Government has established 
land mortgage banks (Gyi, etc.) (397), (400) 64848-9. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS — ctmdd. 

Sources of Credit: Village moneylender, chetty, co-operative society, local wealthy 
persons. Government banks, jungle traders, brokers ( Mating , etc.) (171), (173); 
(Pan, etc.) (191), (196); ( Dawson) ( 255 ); (Tin) (104); (Tun, etc.) (206); ( Gyi.ek ;.} 
(396), (397) ; (Dunn) (67); landowners and wealthy villagers for those who have 
a little security to offer, chettiee and Chinamen for thoso who have adequate 
security; co-operative loans are insufficient and have to be supplemented by 
other sources of credit (Shwe, etc.) (380), (391). 

Thrift: is practised by cultivators (Sein) (367) 64703-6 ; advantages of, not appreciated 
(McKerral)( 13), (53) 61604-10. 

Usurious Loans Act: should bo rigidly enforced ( Tin) (106); provisions should be 
brought to the notice of Jndges (114) 62198-200; should be applied with 
discrimination (Pan, etc,.) (196); essential to enforce with more rigidity and 
more extensively (Tun, etc.) (207); should he enforced (Gyi, etc.) (397). 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, 

Bags and packing manufacture may be established with Government aid (Pan, etc.) 

(198). 

Basket-making ; practise all over Insein District, (Pan, etc.) (193); may be establish¬ 
ed with Government aid ; obstacle is lack of knowledge (Pan, etc.) (198); most 
people can only do if paid a daily wage (Dan) (238). 

Bee-keeping; almost unknown (Dan) (238); religious objection (Pan, etc.) (193), 
(198); (McKerral) (11) ; Research necessary (Ghosh) (298); should be central as a 
separate department with a specialist; local bee not suitable ; Italian bee should 
be introduced (299); no religious objection (330-1)64208-11, (336) 64331-3; easy 
and profitable (332) 64241-9. 

Buddhist religious objection to taking life ; in many places not strict (Ghosh) (300); no 
objection to bee-keeping and should bo none to lac culture (330-1) 64208-13, 
(336) 64331-6 ; sericulture ; tradition and economic pressure overcome religious 
objection (333) 64254-9; peoplo sympathetic to efforts to destroy pests (336) 
64316-22. 

Buddhist religion, an obstacle (Dunn) (68). 

Carting ; in slack season ( McKerral) (11); by agricultural labourers in industrialised 
areas of agriculture not affected by competition of railways and motor cars : ( Dunn) 
(88) 61838-41. 

Cattle-breeding, a subsidiary industry (Gyi, etc.) (398). 

Co-operative societies for establishing cottage industries should be introduced among 
housewives (Sein) (352). 

Cottage industries dependent upon local supply of material (Dunn) (68). 

Cotton ginneries employ rural labour (Dunn) (68). 

Cutch: boiling in slack season (McKerral) (11); made in very large quantities 
(Hopwood ) (124) 62341. 

Employment, rural, can be increased by irrigation enabling more than one crop to be 
raised per year (Pan, etc,.) (198). 

Eactories, establishment of, in rural areas, promising ; Government should encourage 
(Dunn) (68). 

Fisheries, inland, appointment of special officer (Dunn) (74) 61727-31 ; clash of 
interests of fishermen and agriculturists (104) 62004. 

Forests: labour employed is agriculturist ( Hopwood ) (120) 62266-9; mainly local 
but some immigrant, 150 forest villages (121-2) 62300-8 ; large number of 
industries (124) 62339-41. 

Fruit-growing: Canning: nothing done by Government ( McKerral) (52-3) 61503. 

-May be profitable in suitable localities (Gyi, etc.) (398); hampered by 

theft and low prices ( McKerral ) (11). 

----- Scarcity of land an obstacle (Pan. etc.) (193); difficulty of transport 

and pests (198). 

Fuel cutting in slack season (McKerral) (11). 

Ghi: making in Sagaing District, probably originated by Indians ( McKerral ) (10). 

-vegetable, or margarine, not used in Burma (McKerral) (52) 61502. 

Government : could not do more than private enterprise has done (McKerral) (11); 
better without Government aid (52-3) 61498-603 ; can do little (Dunn) (68). 

Handicraft or industrial institutions advocated (Gyi, etc.) (399). 

Health conditions of villages : district health officers under district council (Dunn) 
(68); education and propaganda by vernacular pamphlets and travelling cinemas 
in the slack season to induce people to devote spare time to improving their 
health conditions (Tun, etc.) (208). 
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AGRICULTURAL industries — contd. 

Industrial concerns : establishment of, in rural areas should be encouraged (Shtve, etc.) 
(384); are set up in rural areas (McKerral) (12); intensive study of each rural 
industry would be useful; industrial inefficiency (12); rural wages affected by 
(19) 60965-6; would give subsidiary employment to rural population (Pan, etc.) 
(193). 

Labourers, field, unemployed for 3 months in the rains and 4 months in hot weather 
(Dan) (238). 

Lac culture: limited to particular areas (Ghosh) (328), (331) 64212-4; no religious 
objection (330-1) 64208-13, (336) 64335; made in very large quantities (Ilopwood) 
(124) 62341; unprofitable on the plains (McKerral) (11); religious objection 
(Pan, efc.)(193), (198). 

Leisure period : Cultivation work from May to January ; in slack season from 
January to May carting, collecting firewood, bamboo, thatching 
and manuring land; 80 days when cultivator has very little work 
of his own (Dan) (238); no connection between slack Beason and 
crime (240) 63570-4; 100 days in the year (Dun) (376), (378) 64804. 
Many fully occupied ail the year (Dunn) (68), (79) 61766-9; 

in Insein District, field work 10 months in the year and carting 
fuel, bamboo, etc., during the remaining 2 months; cultivators 
have no spare time but labourers may take np subsidiary industries 
(Pan, etc.) (193). On the average, cultivator works about half 
the year and amuses himself during the other half (197). 

May to September cultivating work; October and November 
collecting grass ; December to February cultivating ; March and 
April, little to do, but collecting supplies (Tun, etc.) (208). 

Varies (McKerral) (11); (Ghosh) (299). 

Work on holding occupies 4 months ; in the slack season cultivator 
does manuring, clearing, etc. (Shwe, etc.) (384); none in one district 
(392); cultivation 160 days intermittently; during slack season 
carting or selling crops (Gyi, etc.) (398). 

Mat-making : in slack season ( McKerral) (11); from bamboo ( Haywood ) (124) 
62342-3; of straw, manufacture may he established with Government aid 
(Pan, eic.) (198). 

Mills, transfer to rural areas, not favoured (Qyi, etc .) (398). 

Obstacles : see “ BURMA VILLAGE ACT 

Oil pressing: Cotton seed used for oil extraction or sowing (McKerral) (11)j ml “ s 
European and Japanese (33) 61200-2; soap ma iling in Rangoon (52) 61501 ; 
Government should help to establish (Pan, etc.) (193). 

Paper pulp : no manufacture (Hopicood) ( 124) 62344. 

Pisciculture, religious objection (Pan, etc..) 198). 

Poultry rearing : may be profitable in suitable localities (Gyi, etc.) (398); Buddhist 
religious objection (Dan) (238), (239)63549; (McKerral) (11); (Pan, etc.) (198). 
Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption: remarkable progress without 
Government aid (Dunn) (68); should be encouraged by Government (Skier, etc.) 

(384), (392); (Pan, etc.) (193) (198); (Tun, etc.) (208). 

Public works, roads, irrigation, railways, etc.: co-operative officers should arrange 
for cultivators to obtain subsidiary employment (Shwe, etc.) (389). 

Rice : making starch and flour, mav be established with Government aid (Pan, etc.) 
(198). 

———, Mills employ rural labour (Dunn) (68). 

— - , Straw: paper making and industrial alcohol nottried (McKerral) (11). 

Rope-making ; Cultivators make ropes for their own use (McKerral) (11). 
-Most people can do only if paid a daily wage (Dan) (238). 

— ———---Practised all over Insein District (Pan, etc.) (193); of Straw maybe 

established with Government aid ; obstacle is want of knowledge (198). 
-Sawmills in forests (Hopwood) (124) 62340. 


Sericulture; see under GHOSH, C. C. 

Buddhist religious objection (McKerral) (11); (Pan, etc.) (193), (198). 

Certain localities only (Dan) (238), (239) 63549-50. 

Spinning, may be established with Government aid (Pan, etc.) (198). 

Standard of life apparently not improved by cottage industries (Dunn) (68). 
Straw-mats, hags and packing, ropes, boards, pulpware: manufactures may be 
established with Government aid (Pan, etc.) (198). 
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Study, intensive, of each rural industry, advocated (San) (238); ( Shwe , etc.) (384); 
necessary with a view to introducing improved tools and appliances (Pan, etc.) 
(193), (198). . . „ . .. 

Sugar: improved furnaces, popular, but demonstration staff insufficient and small 
area under sugarcane (Charlton) (290) 640158-63; Government should help to 
establish sugar-manufacturing industry (Pan, etc.) (193). 

Thatching in slack season (McKerral) (11). 

Weaving, may be established with Government aid (Pan, etc.) (198). 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

Attraction of, by allotment of cultivable land, advocated (Pan, etc.) (193); by 
labour agents, reduced fares and exemption from capitation taxes (Tun, etc.) 
(208), (221) 63332-42 ; by co-operative and Government loans and allotment of 
land (Shwe, etc.) (384-6); by taking measures against ebolera (392). 

Colonisation Department; now Government Estate Department; should consider 
recruiting colonists from congested areas (Dunn) (68). 

Recruitment attempted (Dunn) (68). 

Successful colonies at Minbu and Sittang (Dunn) (93-6) 61883-91. 

Colonisation schemes advocated to develop areas not at present under cultivation 
(Pan, etc.) (194). 

Efficiency of Burman labour as compared with other Indian and with British labour 
(Dunn) (97-8) 61926-40. 

Immigration from Indian Peninsula during reaping season, might be reduoed by 
one-third if gambling ceased (Pan, etc.) (194). 

Labourers, field, unemployed period (Dan) (238). 

Labouring population with little land being created while average size of holdings 
is increasing ; legislation to prevent this would be ineffective without co-operative 
organisation of the small-hohler (Dunn) (91-2) 61867-70. 

Machinery, introduction of, would oust manual labourer from his occupation (Tun, 
etc.) (207). 

Migration : 

of Labour to rice fields from Madras and Upper Burma (McKerral) (48) 61439-40 
No displacement on land of Burmose by Indians (48) 61441-3. Seasonal, well 
developed (Dunn) (68). Government and co-operative societies probably 
cannot control (68). 

Myitkyina District: colonisation measures adopted by Government (Shwe, etc.) 
(392). 

Public Works Department and district councils might employ cultivators during 
the slack season (Pan, etc.) (198). 

Roads, improved, and migration of labour ( Robertson) (360) 64497-9, 

Shortage of labour : in Burma (Shwe, tic. ) (386); no shortage, in one district (392); 
not appreciable; due to gambling (Pan, etc.) (194); labour-saving machinery 
the remedy (198). 

Unemployment, a cause of the increase of crime (Pan, etc.) (198). 

Wages; for harvesting rice, in kind, in paddy (Pan, etc.) (204) 63152 ; Rs. 10 a 
month with food and clothing (Tun, etc.) (214) 63243-7 ; high : should be fixed 
by law and labourers should be bound to as to prevent loss to cultivators (Maung, 
etc.) (171). 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

Breeding : 

Cattle do not thrive owing to neglect (Shwe, etc.) (378), (384). 

Cattle-breeding entirely under the Agricultural Department (Rijrpon) (128)62382; 
in the dry zone; Burmese bullocks a definite type. Indian cattle roam about 
the roadsides (130) 62414-20, 62430-8. 

Control, very little exercised (Itobertson) (345) 61396-7. Education or legislation, 
or both, necessary (342). 

no Control exercised over (McKerral) (27) 61103-5; deterioration owing to 
crossing (28) 61109-13, (34) 61217. Government stock breeding farm opened 
but nothing done yet (41) 61313-4. Under the Agricultural Department (41) 
61320-1. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY — contd. 


Breeding— conld . 


Cross-breeding, local cattle witb English, bulls ( Rippon ) (130) 62421. 

Horse-broeding transferred to Military Police ( Rippon ) (128) 62383-5. 

Indian blood : investigation of effect of slight admixture necessary (Robertson) (342); 
better milk, size and weight (340) 64421-2; introduces inferior strain but not 


disease (348) 64469-70. 

In Lower Burma, none owing to swamp conditions (Hendry) (59-60) 61577-84. 
Obstacles of lack of capital and religious prejudice (.Seim) (352), (304-5) 64677-80. 
Profits : favourable ( Robertson ) (343); (346) 64425, much less profitable than 


agriculture (Tun, etc.) (220) 63327. 

Selection within Burmese breed advocated (Robertson) (342); give 7 lb. milk a day 


(346) 64417-24. 

Shows advocated (Robertson) (343). 

Buffalo : as a draft animal unpopular (McKerral) (26) 61082-5 ; numbers stationary 
and decreasing in proportion to bullocks (38) 61263-5. 

Castrations: a few at lnsein Veterinary College but none in the districts : by the 
Italian method ( Rippon) (128) 62396-9 ; no attempt made to encourage ( McKerral) 
(27) 61103-5; Registration and compulsory castration of cattle of nomadic 
Indians advocated (28) 61109-13. People have no prejudice against (36) 61243. 
Condensed milk: imports of the value of 41 lakhs of rupees for the year 1925-26 
(McKerral) (10), (27) 61098-102. 


Dairying : 

Benefit doubtful (Pan, etc.) (193). 

None except at Sagaing (McKerral) (10) : insanitary conditions (11). 

No religious objection to using milk, butter, etc., as food ( Sein ) (364) 64678. 

Not usual owing to Bnrman religious objection ( Robertson ) (342). 

Deputy Director of Live Stock Breeding proposed ( McKerral ) (26) 61078-80. 

Draught Animals : 

Animals to pull heavier loads required ( McKerral) (10); in the dry middle tract 
(20-1) 60977-82. More important than milk (26) 61081, (27) 61096. 

Mainly Burmese; first cross with Indian not good (Robertson) (346) 64417-20; 
treated better than breeding cattle (Robertson) (343) 64425-9; 2 pairs for 40 
acres (Gyi, etc.) (399-400) 64832-3, (401) 64850; usually bought; price very 
much increased (401) 64850-6, (402) 64883. 

Satisfactory in lnsein District; area ploughed by a yoke of bullocks (Pan, etc.) (201) 
63075-85, (204) 63141-4. 

Epidemics : eause serious loss to agriculturists (Tun, etc.) (211) 63195-6. 

Fodder: 

Bhoosi, high cost of, causes deterioration of cattle; export duty advocated 
(Tun, etc.) ( 208), (211-2) 63198-206. 

Burning of straw and dry grass in the dry season should be stopped ( Shwe, etc.) (384). 

Crops : paddy stubble, jowar stalks and bean husks (Shwe, etc.) (391). 

Forest reserve pastures should be increased (Shwe, etc.) (384). 

Green: serious effect of almost total absence of, during dry season ( Robertson) 
(343). Insufficient for breeding cattle (343). 

Hay is made (345) 64398-9. 

In lnsein District sufficient grass and paddy straw ; kaing grass available in dry 
seasons in lowland areas. Scarcity may exist for 4 weeks (Pan, etc.) (192-3), 
(201) 63084. Plenty in Lower Burma (197). In Pegu District shortage during 
working season ; paddy straw stored but grass more nourishing (201-2) 63084-91. 

Insufficiency of (McKerral) (11) ; in the dry middle tract (20-1) 60978-80. 

Jowar : damaged by pest “ Pwinbyu ” ( striga lutea) ; methods of resisting (Robertson) 
(343), is stored (345) 64400-2. 

Landowners need instruction as to (Shwe, etc.) (384). 

Manuring advocated ( Robertson) (343). 

■ Numbers of cattle should be limited (Mclienal) (11). 

Paddy straw should be more carefully conserved ( McKerral) (11). 

Scarcity : due to Peninsular Indians, non-agriculturists, keeping cattle; scarcity 
very much felt from March to June (Gyi, etc.) (398); for 120 days from 
March to June (Shwe, etc.) (384); for 8 weeks from October to December 
(392). 

-, Season of great shortage : March-May ( Robertson) (343). 
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Fodder — contd. 

Silo, pit: advocated (Robertson) (343); has never known a cultivator to dig one 
(3-15) 64403-4 ; experiments successful but not adopted by cultivators (McKerral) 
(27)61091 7. 

Storage ( McKerral) (33) 61191-9. 

Water storage by weirs, advocated (Skive, etc.) (384). 

Well-irrigated grass advocated (Robertson) (343). 

Goats are pests (McKerral) (26-7) 61086-9. 

Grazing: enclosed pastures, none (Pan, etc.) (193); absence of, not source of injury 
to cattle (197); none (Robertson) (343). 

-Forests, see. under that title. 

-grounds, inadequate (Tun, etc.) (208). 

-, no grazing grounds in Chindwin district (Gyi, etc.) (398). 

-, over-stocking of common pastures, not cause of injury to cattle (Pan,. 

etc.) (197). 

-shortage, serious effects of (Robertson) (342). 

-sufficient (Pan, etc.) (193). 

Horse racing, encouragement of, by Government officials, deprecatod (Tun, etc.) 
(207-8). 

Import of cattle from Indian Peninsula should be stopped or controlled ( McKerral) 
(10), (27) 61090. Trade not large (33) 61189-90. 

Indebtedness : caused by loss of cattle (Tun, etc.) (206), (211) 63196-6. 

Indians, non-agriculturists, keep half starved cattle in Burma ( Hopwood) (119-20) 
62261-4; should be heavily taxed (122) 62317; Burmans keep a few well-fed 
animals (125) 62349 ; (Gyi, etc.) (398). 

Milk supply, in large towns unsatisfactory; Government or co-operative societies 
should undertake (Pan, etc.) (197), (201) 63007, (See under WELFARE OF 
RURAL POPULATION.) 

Mineral constituents, no injury to cattle through lack of (Pan, etc.) (197). 

Numbers of livestock ( McKerral) (11), (65) 61534-7. 

Pastures: generally over-stocked (McKerral) (11); cattle, sheep and goats kept by 
parasitic Indians paying no land revenue (11); compulsory registration and 
castration advocated (28) 61109-13. 

Pathways, lack of, to grazing grounds (Maung, etc.) (169), 

Prices of plough cattle, three times what they were 30 years ago; due to enormous 
slaughtering of cattle by licensees (Tun, elr.) (206), and disease; inadequate 
veterinary staff (217) 63285-7, (220) 03321-8, (222) 63348-52. 

Rinderpest: serious : 100,000 deaths in some years (McKerral) (27-8) 61106-8. 

Sheep are pests (McKerral) (26-7) 61086-8. 

Shows, exhibitions, and competitions; prizes should be given to improve breeds 
(Tun, etc.) (207). 

Trade, trans-frontier : ponies, mules and cattle used ( Rippon) (130) 62427-9. 

AUNG, U TUN (witness) (see under MAUNG, U BA, etc.). 

BASKET (as a measure) (see under MARKETING). 

BASKET MAKING (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

BEE-KEEPING (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

BROKERS (see under MARKETING). 

BUDDHISM (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

BUFFALO (see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

BULKELEY, J. P., M.A., I.E.S., Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Burma 
(134-147). 

Administration : 

District councils, transfer of control of vernacular education to, has been successful 
in every way except financially (142) 62570-3. 

Education : 

Adult education in rural tracts : 

Christian Missions Village Education Committee, 1920, work on similar lines 
advocated (134). 

Demand for, has not expressed itself (136) 62504. 
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BULKELEY, J. P.~e onld. 

Education — contd. 

Establishment of national form of Government, must probably wait for, or until 
district councils have sufficient enlightenment and funds (135), (142) 62575. 
Comparison with England and Punjab (143) 62580-3. 

Magic lantern lectures, cinema (134). 

Voluntary agencies, lack of (134). Political feeling an obstacle; compared with 
Madras (142-3) 62576-9. 

Agricultural bias : will not lead to much improvement (135); but more might be 
done in this direction. Better trained teachers required (139) 62538-40. 
Agricultural Department’s short courses for adolescents (144) 62594-5. 

Arithmetic, Burmese have average ability for (138) 62523-4. 

Attendance at schools : money wasted owing to children leaving Bchool prematurely 

(135) ; this the ohief reason of failure (139) 62536-7. Compulsion necessary to 
stop this waste (146) 62615-6. 

Books, in the vernacular, not ideal, but quite useful (139) 62536-7: Text Book 
Committee (141) 62563. {See under ‘ Libraries ’ below.) 

Compulsory education the only cure, but can only be gradual and should be 
accompanied by levy of an education rate (135). Compulsion Act contemplated 
(137) 62513. Education cess (142) 62670-3. Difficulty with regard to monastery 
schools (143-4) 62584-8, (146) 62615-6. 

District councils, transfer of control to, has been successful in every way except 
financially (142) 62574. 

English, great demand to learn (136-7 ) 62504-8. Knowledge of, loads to dislike of 
manual labour (147) 62821-4. 

Expenditure in 5 years, 1922-27, increased from 116 to 193 lakhs, figures (139-140) 
62541-4. 

Government action suspect for political reasons (142) 62575. Comparison with 
England and the Punjab (143) 62580-3. 

Incentive, Government service (134-5). Government to some extent responsible 
for this materialist view (141) 62564-6, (146-6) 62606-8. 

Inspection of schools, insufficient staff ; standard has been lowered while awaiting 
Superior Provincial Servico (141) 62555-63. 

Libraries, need of (134): Government should start (142)62575,(145) 62601-5. 
(See under ' Books ’ above). 

Manual labour, education may cause a dislike for (147) 62621-4. 

Moga system (141-2) 62567-9. 

Monastery schools : majority of population attain literacy in unrecognised schools. 
Do not accept girls (136) 62500-1. Possibilities of improvement doubtful (137) 
62509-12. Difficulty in connection with compulsory education. A considerable 
number receive aid from Government. Number of students. Discipline 
spasmodic (143-4) 62584-92. 

Nature study: not agricultural education but general education; unpopular as 
not assisting students to pass examinations; propaganda, etc., necessary (134). 
Punjab system not suitable for Burma ; definite vocational training should not bo 
introduced in normal schools. Government has refused financial aid (137-8) 
62514-20. Boys and girls equally interested in (138) 62525-6, 

Newspapers : recent considerable increase in circulation of vernacular newspapers 

(136) 62502. 

Primary : general desire for (135) 62497*8. Majority of schools have more than 
one teacher. Average number of students (140) 62550-3. Difficulty with regard 
to monastery schools (143) 62584-8. 

“ Project ” methods will help (135); Moga (141-2) 62567-9. 

Punjab system of agricultural training schools not suitable to Burma (137) 62514-6; 
because so few middle schools large enough to have farms attached to them (144) 
62593, (146) 62609-14 

Schools : bad ; curriculum not much to blame (135), 

School farms, combine general and vocational education which is seldom successful; 

would be costly and unpopular (134), (145) 62596-600. 

School plots ; see under Natxtke Study under EDUCATION. 

Teachers r pay has been recently greatly improved (135); figures (140) 62544-7. 
Training doubtful (135). Largenumber of qualified women teachers (138) 62528, 
Better trained teachers required (139) 62538-40. Standard of training has not 
been raised with increased pay (140) 62554. Women paid the same as men 
(146-7) 62617-20. 
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BULKELEY, J. P .—concld. 

Edcoation— concld. 

Vocational training, definite, should not be introduced in ordinary schools (137) 
62514-6. Objection not so strong against agricultural as against industrial 
vocational training (145) G2596-600 ; (146) 62609-14. 

Women : not so well educated as men but more advanced than in Indian Peninsula 
(136) 62499. Monastery schools will not accept girls. Illiteracy of mothors 
encourages relapse into illiteracy of children (136) 62500-3. Boys and girls equally 
interested in gardening. Provision of separate schools for girls after a certain age 
would keep them longer at school. Large number of qualified women teachers. 
Financial difficulties. Classification as between boys and girls' schools 
misleading (138-9) 62525-35. Difficulty of sending women teachers to lonely 
villages; should be recruited locally (140) 62548-9. Women teachers paid the 
same as men (146-7 ) 62617-20. 

BULLOCKS (see under Draught Animals under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

BURMA PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK (see under Co-operation under 

SEIN, U). 

BURMA VILLAGE ACT : 

Gives power to District 0ffieers to deal with cattle disease (McKerral) (10); forbids 
villagers to live on their holdings, but is now in this respect a dead letter (46) 61397; 
enacted to prevent crime (52) 61497; restrictions on villagers living on 
their holdings should be abolished (Tun, etc.) (208), (213) 63223-4; (Sein) (353-4), 
(364) 64667-9; probably desirable to relax Police restrictions compelling 
people to live in the villages (Dunn) (90) 61908, 

CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO AGRICULTURE. 

Attracting capital to agriculture is impossible (Pan, etc.) (195). 

Capitalists should not be allowed to take to agriculture ; if they do, small cultivators 
will hecome landless tenants (Sein) (353), 

Exemption from ratesand taxes, and Government loans Bhould be given, to encourage 
enterprising Burmans to cultivate land by machinery (Pan, etc.) (199). 

Government estates, present policy with regard to formation of, objectionable 
(Pan, etc.) (199). 

Government should supply capital (Sein) (353). 

Improvement op land by owners prevented ; 

By lack of capital (Sein) (353); by ignorance (Pan, etc.) (195); want of funds; 
knowledge of power farming machinery and help from district officials 
(199); by indiscriminate leasing of land (Shwe, etc.) (387); lack or excess 
of water (393); discouraged by want of co-operation among landowners and 
banking facilities (Dawson) (255); factors tending to discourage (McKerral) (13). 

Laud a popular form of investment (McKerral) (12). 

Land tenure, restricting alienation, discourages investment of capital (Dunn) (96) 
61906. 

Large estates, formation of, leads to absentee landlordism or to capitalist enterprise 
and formation of largo landless class ( McKerral) (12), (35) 61231-2. 

Price of rice relatively lower than before the War (Dunn) (69); but absolutely 
higher (96) 61905. 

Profits of agriculture must be increased (Dunn) (69). 

Thrift, advantages of, not appreciated (McKerral) (13), (53) 61504-10. 

Zamindari system should bo recognised by Government in the delta (Dawson) 
(255), (258) 63707-10. 

CAPITATION TAX. 

Labourers should be exempted from (Tun, etc.) (208); under Burma Rural 
Self-Government Act, 1921, district councils have option to convert into a tax 
on circumstances and property; but has not been done owing to opposition of 
Government; should be done (221) 63332-42. 

CATTLE BREEDING (see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE (see under ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION). 
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CHARLTON, J., M.Se., F.I.C., Prinoipal, Agricultural College, Mandalay. 

Experience (283) 63929-31 ; (279-97). 

AoRICULTUKAI. Industries : 

Sugarcane, improved furnaces, popular, but demonstration staff insufficient and 
small area under sugarcane (290) 64058-63. 

Chops and Chop Protection : 

Diseases (289) 64038-42. 

Sugarcane, improved furnaces, numbers increasing, but shortage of demonstration 
staff and small area under sugarcane (290) 64058-63. 

Education : 

Agricultural: in Burma generally considered to be a subject of secondary importance 
(297) 64169-70. 

Economics, agricultural, taught at Mandalav College as part of the. agricultural course 
(296) 64167. 

High School Pinal examination : increasing numb©’' of students offering agriculture 
(279); (289) 64046-50. 

Incentive to study agriculture: Government service (280). 

Mandalay Agricultural College and Research Institute : 

College Council: Deals with questions as to teaching and programme of studies 
(290); consists of Principal and heads of all teaching sections; meets when 
necessary; does not discuss research programme which is settled by the 
Director (292) 64084-8, Director of Agriculture is the immediate superior of 
the Principal (290) 64064-7. 

Cost of teaching (282-3); 41 students coating Rs. 80,000 per annum (293) 64110-2. 
Diploma might be held equivalent to B.A. and B.Sc. of Rangoon University as 
qualification for teaching in Government high schools (279). 

Governing body for, question of (296) 64141-3. 

Rosearch : Danger of College becoming partly an Arts College; research work 
should ho concentrated as far as possible, in the College (290-1) 64068-74; 
responsibility for (289) 64043. 

Students: Agricultural Committee, 1926, recommended that past students 
should be employed in branches of public service other than agriculture (291) 
64082. Applications for entry comparatively few because other services offer 
better prospects than Agricultural (280-1), (286) 63986-6 ; absence of awza in 
Agricultural Service (280), (283) 63941-2. Number of, slightly improved this 
year ; in about 4 years Agricultural cadre will be filled and number of vacancies 
will be very small; not one student has gone back to his farm ; average student 
on leaving is fit for Subordinate Agricultural Service; possibility of having to find 
men for Provincial Agricultural Service; obligation to give students posts in 
Agricultural Department, which they are bound to accept. Leavo College at 
age of 21 to 24 ; not advisable to raise qualifications for admission to College in 
the immediate future ; no co-ordination with Rangoon University whose Inter¬ 
mediate College is at Mandalay ; most students come from Lower Burma; very 
few sons of cultivators (283-4) 63936-64; very few good at chemistry, weak in 
English, fairly good in arithmetic (286) 63966-9; comparison with position in 
Poona and Britain 30 years ago (285) 63970-80 ; Rangoon University graduates 
will not come to Mandalay to work as research students at pay of Rs. 160 to 
Rs. 300 (288) 64029-30 ; 35 out of 40 students are stipendiary ; no scholarships 
given by local people (289) 64044-6 ; stipends withdrawn on many occasions (292) 
64095-9; records of parentage and after-careers ; small number of third-year 
students recruited in 1925 still remaining ; students not knowing Burmese not 
recruited; Subordinate Civil Service, Land Records and Subordinate Co-operative 
Branch, filled by competitive examination; it would not help students of the 
College if agriculture were included ; knowledge of English inferior to that of men 
taking regular degree ; agricultural economics taught as part of the agriculture 
course (296-7) 64155-68; selection: no preforonce given to those drawn from 
agricultural classes ; Selection Board consists of Development Commissioner 
(now called Financial Commissioner, Transferred Subjects), Chairman, Director 
of Agriculture, the Principal of the College, Principal of High School at Rangoon, 
and a Burmese Barrister-at-Law (297) 64172-6. 

University affiliation, difficulties, (281-2), (286-6)63981-4, (291)64076-81, (292) 
64089-94; Principal not a Member of Senate of Rangoon University (293-4) 
64118-32, (295) 64141-3. 
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Education— eontcl . 

Pyinmana, American Baptist Mission School: still in an experimental stage (284) 
63956-7 ; well attended by sons of cultivators, between 50 and 60 students, an 
expensive school (294-5) 64133-40. 

Rangoon University : no co-ordination with Mandalay Agricultural College, which 
is not affiliated (281-2); Principal not a Member of Senate (293) 64118-20, 
(284)63948-51, (289) 64032-7 ; teaching of sciences relating to agriculture (290) 
64068-9 ; consists of three Colleges : University College and Judson College in 
Kangoon and Intermediate College, Mandalay (294) 64123-4. 

Research, not assisted by association with elementary teaching (285) 63964-5. 

Students, comparatively few sons of cultivators (280). 

Teachers of agriculture, should preferably be drawn from agricultural class (297) 
64172-5. 

Teaching facilities, agricultural, urgent need for extension (279); difficulty of getting 
competent teachers (295) 64138-40. 

University : questionable whether it should confine itself to purely theoretical work or 
should interfere in applied work (284) 63955 ; specialisation should be preceded by a 
good basis in pure science (286) 63987-96. 

Fektiusees .- 

Ammonium sulphate and superphosphate, only useful sources of nitrogen and 
phosphate for paddy (280). 

Ammo-phos ; has proved to be profitable (280); no commercial firm advertising and 
pushing sale of (284) 63960-2. 

Artificial, prices too high (280). 

Basic slag : tosts insufficient (280). 

Bone flour , ground, possibly of some use in sow paddy soil of Lower Burma (280), 
(288) 64018-26. 

Cyanamide ; tests insufficient (280). 

Dhtiincha plant as a green manure for paddy (290) 64053-7. 

Green manuring, not practised (290) 64051-2. 

Lime deficiency in nearly all paddy growing districts of Lower Burma (280), (288) 
64018-26. 

Nitrates useless on wot lands (280). 

Nitrogen, general shortage of (280). 

Pelun, a leguminous plant, used as a green manure (290) 64053-7. 

Phosphate, shortage of, in many districts (280). 

Potash, rarely necessary for paddy (280). 

Research, insufficient; knowledge of secondary changes exceedingly important (280), 
(284) 63963, (288) 64016-7. 

Urea being investigated, but not hopeful (280), (284) 63963. 

Reseaeoh : 

Agricultural Chemist, Burma, responsible for teaching, research and routine work, 
unable to leave Mandalay and become really conversant with agricultural problems 
in various parts of tho Province; assistant lecturers should be appointed and 
Rs. 2,000 travelling expenses allowed (279); is also at present Principal of Mandalay 
Agricultural College and Agricultural Engineer (283) 63929-34, (287) 63997-9, 
(288) 64027-8 ; is not Member of Board of Faculties of University of Rangoon (288) 
64031. 

Agricultural Engineer: Agricultural Chemist and Principal of Mandalay College at 
present acting as, (283) 63933 ; a very important post; holder has resigned and 
assistant offered his resignation; should be on the superior establishment (295-6) 
64144-54. 

Co-ordination of central and provincial research : very little ; Pusa might co-ordinate 
work of Provinces ; inspection would not bo helpful but conferences might (287-8) 
64000-15 ; equipment equal to any in India (293) 64107-9. 

Insectary, lack of, at Mandalay (279), (284) 63958-9. 

Plant diseases (289) 64038-42. 

Pusa, no contact with; might co-ordinate work of Provinces (287-8) 64000-15, 
(293) 64107-9, 

Soil analyses : useless without aceurato knowledge of the district (292-3) 
64101-3. 

Soil survey : by the Agricultural Chemist (292-3) 64101-6. 

Teaching, elomentary ; association with, does not assist research (285) 63964-5. 

Weeds : (289) 64038-42. 
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Soils : 

Survey by Agricultural Chemist (292-3) 04101-0 ; very imperfect, but some definite 
information obtained; samples taken by the auger to depth of 6 or 7 ins, (297) 
64177-82. 

Water Hyacinth : 

Research necessary as to insect, fungus and bacteriological enemies (279); nobody 
actively engaged on now (297) 64171. 

.Sprays, chemical; merely mitigation; only arsenical sprays likely to bo effective 
(279); but cannot bo used as thay would poison eattlo (289) 64038. 

COMMUNICATIONS ( see under Transport under ADMINISTRATION). 

CO-OPERATION. 

Adult education; an important instrument for (McKerral) (29) 61137; an 
opening for societies ( Maung , tic.) (181) 62869-70. 

Agricultural associations not run by co-operative societies ( Hendry) (59) 61576- 
Agricultural Department not directly concerned with (McKerral) (46) 61398-410. 
Audit: cost should be borne by Government (Maung, etc.) (185) 62940-9; ( Sein) 
(308) 64723-4; primary, by Co-operative Council, good but broke down owing 
to lack of funds to pay auditors (7'in) (113) 62182-6. 

Better farming and better living societies ; hopeful if Agricultural Department assist 
(Sein) (357) 64550-1. 

Buddhist Priests ; many have nothing to do with worldly affairs but some have started 
societies (7'in) (114) 02201-2; unregistered, in some cases successful (Dunn) (88) 
01836-7, (89) 61853-7. 

Burma Co-operative Association, unofficial; activities limited (Tin) (1101 62113-8. 

Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Mandalay: see under SEIN, U. 
Canals and embankments, difficulty of organising to maintain, when unanimous 
consent necessary (Dunn) (69), (80) 01770-1. 

•Capital of societies (Tin) (113) 62180-1. 

Cattle breeding societies: should be formed as an experiment (Shwe, etc.) (386); 
Registrars should circulate advice (390); obstacles of lack of capital and religious 
prejudice (Sein) (352). 

Cattle insurance; not working well (Tim) (114) 02203; failure of (Dunn) (75-0) 
(U732-5. 

Colonisation Department, now Government Estates Department ( McKerral ) (48) 
01432-3. 

Colonisation societies: land leased from Government, allotted by committee; 
Government advanced monoy, but not. enough, leading to resort to monejdenders. 
A success. Eighty-two such societies at present. Yitkangyi Colony (Maung, etc.) 
(184-5)62920-39. Pegu Kayan Railway not of much use to Colony (186) 62964-6. 
No improved methods of cultivation used (180-7) 62974-9. Land belongs to 
Government (189) 63017-9. 

Conferences: district, once a year and provincial once in four years (previously two 
years) (Sein) (361) 64617-20, (369) 64750-6. 

Consolidation of holdings societies advocated (Shwe, etc.) (386) 

Continuity of department broken (Dunn) (73) 61719; in a very bad state (73) 
01723: (88-JJ 61843-52; superior officers not regular departmental officers (102) 
61981-9 

Cottage industries societies should be introduced among housewives (Sein) (352). 
Credit, Co-operative, is the cheapest (Gyi, etc.) (397): (400) 64846. 

Crewt societies : 

(Tun, etc.) 206-7; not generally in competition with joint stock banks, but 
complementary (Dawson) (258) 63718-21 ; unsuccessful owing to high interest, 
insufficient finance and lacs of long term loans (Sein) 1 352); none really successful 
(353; (see under Burma Proving! l Co-operative Bank under SEIN, U), 
Committee of management in each society prepares forecasts, upon which 
Government officer fixes maximum borrowing limit ; Committee sanctions loans 
to individual members (Sein) (363) 64649-51 ; Committees take sufficient interest 
but societies are unsuccessful because incomes of members are too small for them 
to make repayment s (363) 64652-4 (see Standard of living under WELFARE OF 
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CO-OPERATION — contd. 

Credit societies— contd. 

RURAL POPULATION). Audit should be done by Government free ( Sein ) 
(368) 64723-4; weaknesses of (Maung, etc.) (177); should be put in order before 
starting sale societies (181) 62863-6. Reserves (181-2)62882-6. Present demo¬ 
ralisation of, calls for strong Government action (Pan, etc.) (194). 

Debt: priority should bo given to that owing to societies and imprisonment for debt 
due to private individuals should be abolished (Maung, etc.) (172). 

Decline in movement : 

Mainly due to relaxing of Government supervision (Tin) (105-6) 62008-14; which 
should be done gradually (109) 62079-82. Supervision should take the place 
of super-audit (109) 62084-7. Failures due to small margin and high cost 
of management (109) 62088 90; not due to rate of interest being too low, 
nor to cultivators’ fear of offending moneylenders (110-1) 62121-33. "Upper Burma 
(114)62203-13. 

Department : 

Comparative size of (Tin) (109) 62083 ; should give more advice and support ( Shwe ) 
(394) 64811-2; officers (except Registrar) should act merely as propagandists 
and instructors (Maxing, etc.) (174). Relations with non-officials good (187) 
62989-91. Staff inadequate (177). 

Deposits : mainly from public. Under Act III of 1923, local bodies can deposit 
their funds with the Central Banks approved by Local Government, but so far 
Government have refused sanction (Maung, etc.) (188) 63003-10. Could bo obtained 
from public at lower interest if Government made loans to societies (188) 62011-6. 

Discipline: a Burman quality (Sein) (370) 64757-9. 

Dry zone districts, failure of societies in (Dunn) (82) 61791. 

Educational influence (Tin) (110) 62112, (113-4) 62187. 

Education : 

Co-operative training schools should be opened at expense of Government (Maung, 
etc.) (177); has not been neglected (178) 62824; (Dunn) (72) 61712-4. Principles 
should be taught in village lay schools (Sein) (353); members well educated ill 
principles ; should be done mainly by non-officials (309-60) 64590-5. 

Einme Township Bank; see under Co-operation under MAUNG, U Ba, etc. 

Finance : interest 15 per cent on personal security of members, loans extended in bad 
years ; Co-operative finance best method (Tin) (105). Reserve fund, share capital, 
ourrent profits, loans ; movement solvent (113) 62167-79. 

Financial Commissioner for Transferred Subjects to co-ordinate Co-operative and 
Agricultural Departments ( McKenal ) (46-7) 61398-426. 

Fragmented holdings, societies for aggregation of, do not exist (Maung, etc.) (178); 
would not be of much use in Burma (Sein) (352). 

Godowns ; receipts for produce could be used for credit purposes (Dunn) (70) 61683 
(see Sale Societies beloiv). 

Government Estate Department’s colonics (Dunn) (93-5) 61883-91. 

Government; 

Should encourage (Tun, etc.) (211) 63188, (Gyi, etc.) (399); should lend to societies 
at low interest (Shwe, etc.) (388), (393); should exorcise closer supervision and give 
more assistance (390); should take charge of Co-operative Council (393), 
(394) 64813,64819-20; should provide funds (Sein) (351), (368) 64725 ; at 5 percent 
(355) 64500-7; should have on tiro control (352), (363) 04658-9 (see under Burma 
Provincial Co-operative Bank under SEIN, U). Is expected to do everything for 
the people (362) 64635-6. Should do audit free (368) 64723-4. State bank 
advocated (368) 64725; loans should be made through co-operativo societies 
(Maung, etc.) (172), (177); should not provide money (Dunn) (69). 

Guaranteeing Unions ; 

Functioning badly (Dunn) (83) 61793-8; system unsatisfactory and should be abolished 
(Sein) (363) 64645-8; rocommend loans and guarantee repayment to Central 
Bank; the last resort in liquidation (Tin) (112) 62145-54; in somo cases have 
had to pay (Shwe, etc.) (395) 64821-7. 
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CO-OPERATION — contd. 

Health improvement work in rural parts not done by societies who do not consider 
it their work (Maung, etc.) (189-90) 63022-34. 

Implements, should be distributed by Government or co-operative societies at cost 
price and by easy instalments (Pan, etc.) (197). 

Improvements, Societies for effecting ; 

Should be tried as to irrigation and drainage (Sein) (352); should be tried where there 
are fisheries and canals (Maung, etc.) (177-8); advocated as an experiment 
(Shwe, etc.) (386); should be established after formation of health service under 
district councils (Jolly) (147); distribute quinine; no anti-malaria societies 
(157) 62674-5; not giving medical assistance, not considered to be part of their 
work (Maung, etc.) (189) 63024-33. 

Industrial societies should be financed by Government (Maung, etc.) (177). 

Initiative, lack of, in societies (Dunn) (69). 

Interest (see under FINANCE). 

Joint Farming Societies : 

Consisting of families are best (Ghosh) (329), (337) 64343-6 ; do not exist but should 
be introduced where credit societies are successful (Maung, etc.) (178); premature, 
difficult problem of unity; should be introduced when co-operation generally is 
successfully established (Sein) (352); require advice of Registrar (Shwe, etc.) 
(389). 

Labour societies for contract work should be formed (Maung, etc.) (178). 

Land mortgage banks : should be merged in Central Ranks (Maung, etc.) (177). 

Liability, Unlimited : 

Is understood by members; has not been enforced yet (Maung, etc.) (183) 62898-900 ; 
a good thing (Shwe, etc.) (394) 64806. 

Liquidation : 

Aot gives liquidator, with approval of Registrar, power to recover contributions as 
arrears of land revenue. Dolays in liquidation due to appointment of honorary 
liquidators. Faid liquidators thon appointed and now Junior Assistant Registrars 
(Sein) (361) 64611-6; official liquidators paid by Government (361) 64622-4. 
Caused by crop failures owing to flood and drought (Maung, etc.) (178-9) 62824-5. 
300 societies; outstanding liabilities 10 lakhs ; 12 per cent recovered in one 
year; salo of members’ land, unlimited liability oi members called upon in 
one case; guaranteeing unions: eight years to liquidate owing to employment 
of non-officials (Tin) (112) 62145-61. 500 societies (Dunn) (73) 61717-8; policy 
as to winding up (89-90) 61858-60. 

Literature issued by department in vernacular (Tin) (110) 62105-8. 

Litigation, Government servants should give assistance to societies engaged in 
(Maung, etc.) (174-5). 

Looal bodies have power to deposit funds in Central Banks, but have not done so 
owing to opposition by Government (Sein) (367-8)64717-22. 

Long-term loans : necessity of ; Government should provide funds at first (Maung, 
etc.) (175); at 5 per cent per annum (176); careful supervision necessary (179) 
62825-32, (181) 62863-4. Land mortgage banks should be merged in Central 
Ranks (177); (Shwe, etc.) (388). 

Lower Burma wet tract, movement satisfactory in (Tin) (106) 62024-7. 

Machinery, agricultural, joint use of: should be undertaken by credit societies 
(Shvie, eic.) (386); requires advertisement by Agricultural Department (389). 
Societies for use of: cultivators not in a position to utilise (Pan, etc.) (194); do not 
exist, but would be useful (Maung, etc.) (178); would be advantageous if working 
with their own money and not with money borrowed from banks (Sein) (352). 

Management of primary societies, cost too high; majority of members take an interest 
in management ( Tin) (109) 62090-9. 

Manure societies (Sein) (362) 64634. 

Meetings : of most societies properly conducted ; 90 per cent attendance of members 
at annual meetings of primary societies (Maung, etc.) (179-80) 62833-45, 

Members: average per society 50 in Pegu District (Maung, etc.) (179) 62835-7; 
importance of members understanding principles (Shwe, etc.) (394) 64809-10. 

Middle dry tract, movement particularly disappointing, owing to bad seasons (Tin) 
(106)62015-23. 

Mo Y 336—2 
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CO-OPERATION— conld. 

Milk supply in large towns extremely unsatisfactory j Government or co-operative 
societies should undertake (Pan, etc.) (197). * 

Minorities, compulsion on, to come into schemes of joint improvement ( Sein ) (353); 
(Dunn) (69); (Jevons) (268) 63828; (Shun, etc.) (386); (Gyi, etc.) (399); should not 
be compelled (Pan, etc.) (194); not feasible as to irrigation (Shwe, etc.) (393); 
restrictions in Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, should be removod 
(Dunn) (69). 

Moneylenders : 

Members of socioties borrow from moneylenders at 36 and 60 per cent after crop 
failuros (Sein) (357-8) 64552-5. Moneylenders do not regard co-operative 

movement as a serious competitor (360) 64601-2; live in luxury by exploiting 
cultivators (367) 64703-6; have not been driven away by credit societies 
(Maung,etc.) (182)62894-7, (186) 62954-63. 

Non-officials : 

Failure of (Dunn) (69), (82) 61791, (95) 61896-8; activities limited (Tin) (110) 
62113-8. ' ’ 

Honorary organisers, instruction of (Maung, etc.) (172), (187) 62984-8; travelling 
expenses should be borne by Government. (177). Inefficiency of control by (183-4) 
62918-9. Intimate association necessary between officers of Department and 
members of societies (172-3), (174). Relations good (187) 62989-91. Non¬ 

officials have not sufficient spare time (188) 62996-63002. Honorary organiser 
of Einme Township Bank appointed by Deputy Commissioner (Maung, etc.) (190) 
63035-8 ; belp insufficient ( Tun, etc.) (216) 63271-8 ; reoeiving encouragement from 
Department (218-9) 63302-9; should do propaganda (Sein) (352), (363) 64655-7. 
Objection to exclusion of, from board of control of proposed Land Mortgago 
Bank. Provincial Bank and Central Banks managed by (Sein) (366) 64691-7; 
should help by propaganda, newspapers, schools, etc. (Shwe, etc.) (389). 

Objects of societies : achieved to a small extent (Maung, etc.) (173); not yet achieved 
(175); (Pan, etc.) (194); (Shwe, etc.) (386), (393). 

Payttkon Central Oo-oferative Society : see. under Co-oferation under GYI O 
YIN, etc. 

A successful purohase society (Robertson) (340-1), 

Political agitation against Government societies (Dunn) (89) 61853-7. 

Primary Societies : 

Have not been neglected in favour of central societies (Dunn) (82-3) 61792 • Member¬ 
ship (Tin) (107) 62046-8. 

Progress : 

None (Dunn) (69); owing tooxcessive dependence on Provincial Banks (69); promis¬ 
ing in the earlier stages (72) 61709-11, (73) 61715-6; very bad state of things 
(73) 61723; (81) 61777-83; not flourishing so well in Upper Burma as in Lower 
Burma (Tun, etc.) (211) 63188; not so active as 5 years ago (216) 63271-3; 
recent setback (Dawson) (258) 63718 ; lack of, due to non-payment of dividends 
and not operating as saving societies (Jevons) (271) 63865-6. Movement 
going backwards; enquiry called for (Sein) (367) 64712-6; due to higher 
standard of living though Burmans more advanced than in the Indian Peninsula ; 
lack of capital; not due to bad report issued by Registrar which was justified by 
the facts ; societies in the dry tracts in a very bad way; education and know- 
lodge of co-operative principles good; lack of cheap credit; land mortgage 
banks will give relief (368-9) 64726-41 ; enquiry aB to cause of decline advocated 
(Shwe, etc.) (388), (394) 64814; slow because loans are not utilised for purposes 
for which granted (Gyi, etc.) (400) 64846-7. 

Propaganda: none being dono by Department except in Arakan; unofficial propa¬ 
ganda not sufficient (Tin) (106) 62029-34. 

Provincial Co-operative Council, in a faint condition (Dunn) (95) 61897-8, 

Pcrchase Societies : 

Advocated (Shwe, etc.) (386); Government help necessary at first (389); (Robertson) 
(340-1); failure of, generally, but a successful society among polioe in Pegu 
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CO-OPER ATI DN— contd. 

Purchase Societies— contd. 

District (Maung, etc.) (177); not many; should be started among members of 
credit societies, after reformation ( Sein) (352); better than credit societies ( Gyi, etc ) 
(401) 64859-60. 

Recognition, greater, of societies, necessary {Maung, etc.) (174); no records of wort 
done by department (Tin) (108) 62062-3. 

Registrar, Junior Assistant, one should be appointed by Government in every district 
(Maung, etc.) (172). 

Registrars : frequent change (Dunn) (73) 61719-22, (82) 61790, (95) 61892, should 
continue for at least 12 years (Shwe, etc.) (388). 

Repayment: Time should be extended (Shwe, etc. ) (390); period between repayment 
of loan and granting fresh loan; guaranteeing unions the final resort (Tin) 
■ (111-2)62141-54. 

Reputation of movement: Not damaged (Mating, etc.) (1.81) 62872-3; Government 
loan would improve prestige of co-operative banks (188-9) 63011-6; not very 
good (Tin) (107) 62043-5. 

Reserve fund : 37 lakhs realised in cash (Tin) (113) 62167-70. 

Revenue : payment should be postponed to 30th June (Shwe, etc.) (388). 

•Sale Societies: 

Should be developed ( Dunn j (73) 61724-6; groundnut societies satisfactory but 
ceased during War (Tin) (107) 62049-57, (108) 62074-6; complete failure of 
(Maung, etc.) (177); present conditions discouraging; Government help needed 
(Pan, etc.) (194) ; should store produce in godowns and make advances 
upon it (198). Societies for storage and sale of rice (Edwards d- Nelson) 
(236) 63518-22. Advocated ( Robertson ) (340-1); (Shwe, etc.) (386). Should be 
started among members of oredit societies, after reformation; should have 
godowns, built with their own money or intact reserve funds of credit societies 
(Sein) (352); not speculative (357) 64547-9. Unlucky attempt eight years ago 
leading to demoralisation. To build godowns long term loans repayable in ten 
years necessary ; Provincial Bank cannot make such loanB; application made to 
Government (361-2) 64625-33. Ilavo oollapsed, require finance (389); better 
than oredit societies (Hyi, etc.) (401)64859-60; very little co-operative marketing 
(McKerral) (28) 61122-4. 

Seed distribution : help given to Agricultural Department ( McKerral) (25) 61061-2 ; 
(Maung, etc.) (181) 62867-8, (185) 62950; (Tin) (106) 62035-6; help received 

from Agricultural Department (110) 62109-11. 

Seed farms, little success (Hendry) (59) 61572. 

Seed Societies : 

For joint growing of pure strains and selling direct to millers, successful; premia 
of 10 to 15 per cent paid by millers for improved paddy (Pan, etc.) (191). Distri¬ 
bution should be to societies and not to individuals, to avoid mixing (191), 
(194). 

Shares : 37 lakhs paid up in cash (Tin) (112-3) 62162-6. 

Staff, training and recruitment: annual courses and examinations (Tin) (111) 
62134-40; book-keeping and accountancy not strictly enforced subjects (114) 
62188-91. 

Statistics as to progress of societies (Dunn) (81) 61777-83. 

Subsidiary employment on public works, roads, irrigation, supply of timber, etc., to 
railways, should be arranged by Co-operative officers (Shwe, etc.) (389). 

Success, lack of (McKerral) (29) 61133-6. 

Supervision by Department : 

(Tin) (108) 62064-9; closer, necessary (Shwe, etc.) (390); withdrawal of, a cause 
of trouble in co-operative movement (Sein) (357) 64545-6; witness’s changed 
opinion (361) 64621; Government should have entire control (352), (363) 
64658-9; premature withdrawal of, cause of present disappointing condition of 
movement (Maung, etc.) (178) 62820-3,(183-4)62918-9; not caused by political 
non-co-operation movement (187) 62980-3. Non-officials had not sufficient 
spare time (188) 62996-63002. Government supervision necessary (189) 63016; 
removed in 1921; movement desired it should be removed (190) 63039-43. 

Supreme association, with non-offioials in majority on controlling board, and subsidised 
by Government, should be formed (Maung, etc.) (174-5). 
mo y 336— 2a 
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SUPERVISION BY DEPARTMENT— COntd . 

Tacoavi should he lent through co-operative hanks at rates of interest not exceeding 
rate at which Government borrows (Tin) (104); hut not for non-members (108)' 
62070-3, (110)62119-20. 

Taluka development associations compared with Agricultural improvement com¬ 
mittees (McKerral) (50-1) 61472-9. 

Tenants’ societies should be formed and given leases of land ( Maung, etc.) (177). 
Thrift: has been promoted (Tin) (109) 62100 ; Burman has no sense of (Maung, etc.) 
(188) 62992. 

Training and recruitment of subordinate staff (Dunn) (96) 61893-5. 

Treasuries: societies should be able to deposit funds with (Shwe, etc.) (?88). 

Upper Burma: 4,000 credit societies, helping cultivators (Tin) (107-8) 62058-61, 
(114) 62203-13. Co-operation should not be abandoned in, (Dunn) (82) 61789. 
Women : partly control spending of family income, are not excluded from co-operative 
societies (Dunn) (86-7) 61821-6 ; Registrars should form industrial, handicraft, 
saving and other societies (Shwe, etc.) (390). 

COTTON (see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION, MARKETING and TARIFFS 
AND SEA FREIGHTS). 

CREDIT (see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS, FINANCE and CO¬ 
OPERATION). 

CRIME (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Adulteration of seed should be prevented by extensive pure seed distribution 
( Hendry ) (60) 61686-7, (61) 61597-9, 

Catch crops after paddy harvest unsuccessful (Hendry) (66) 61680. 

Cattle trespass : many cases j for instance, a loss of Rs. 40 on 6 acres of juar (Gyi, etc. } 
(404) 64911-5. 

Cinchona plantations under Government of India (McKerral) (55) 61532 (see 

under Quinine under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

Coffee grows well in Burma (Dan) (238). 

Cotton : see under Seed Distribution below, MARKETING and TARIFFS AND 
SEA FREIGHTS. 

Cambodia, area small but increasing (McKerral) (8). 

Seed, germination percentage low : (McKerral) (42) 61325. 

Selected, premiums given for (McKerral) (8). 

Value as a money crop (McKerral) (20) 60969-72 ; not much scope for improvement; 
conditions in Upper Burma very poor ( Edwards & Nelson) (229) 63417-20 ; picked 
October and November (232) 63452-3. 

Climatic difficulty of spreading improved strain in dry tract (Robertson) (ZH) 64376. 
Destructive Insects and Posts Act, 1914, probably necessary to revise to protect 
Burma from pests from Indian Peninsula (McKerral) (9); should be done as soon 
as possible (26) 61073-5; by system of certificates (36) 61246-9. 

Diseases (Charlton) (289) 64038-42. 

Egret, preserved because a great insect feeder (Tun, etc.) (205). 

Experimental stations in each Agricultural Circle undertake improvement of crops 
(Hendry) (57). 

Fodder: 

Difficulty of growing in paddy lands of Lower Burma (Hendry) (57). 

Grasses (Guinea, Merker, foddercane, Kikuyu) introduced but not grown to any 
extent (Hendry) (57). 

In Insein District not extensively put down (Pan, etc.) (192). 

Many new crops tried but failed ( McKerral) (8). 

Paddy stubble, jowar stalks and bean husks only (Shew, etc.) (391). 

Sacoolinein Upper Burma (Pan, etc.) (192). 

Foreign markets ; varieties of paddy suitable for, should be made known to cultiva¬ 
tors (Tun, etc.) (207). 

Frogs; insect feeders (Tun, etc.) (205), (209) 63172-5, (222) 63364-6. 

Fruit: importation from other countries best method of improving (Hendry) (57). 
Garden crops, mixed, improvement work undertaken ( Hendry) (57). 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION — contd. 

('HAM : 

Distribution of immune varieties by Agricultural Department (Tun, etc.) (210) 
63181-2. 

Improved: increased yield S lakhs of rupees pei annum ( McKerral) (8). 

Karachi: cultivation of, extending (Dun) (376). 

-introduction in Upper Burma a great success (Robertson) (348) 64471-5; 

partly consumed by cultivator (Gpi, etc.) (401) 648G8-70. 

Groundnuts : see under Seed Distribution below MARKETING! and, TARIFFS 
AND SEA FREIGHTS. 

Improvement of variety, scope for ( Edwards & Nelson) (230) 63429 ; Agricultural 
Dopartmont working on right lines but staff inadequate (231) 63437-9; 
introduced during the last 20 years and covering 400,000 acres (McKerral) (8); 
oil extraction in India, oil and eako exported (40) 61300-3; introduction in dry 
tract has increased prosperity (Robertson) (343-4) 64374-5; no rotation (347-8) 
64455-8 ; in Pakokku District, has brought in a largo amount of money (Sein) (358) 
64570. 

Heavier yielding food crops should be grown, (Shwe, etc.) (382). 

Hmawbi Government Farm distributing many improved varieties (Dan) (238), 
(240) 63675-9. 

Improvement: Agricultural Department attemping to improve rice, cotton, beans, 
gram, chillies, groundnuts, sesamura, tobacco and juar; all crops 
capable of improvement (McKerral) (8). 

-No improvement (Pan, etc.) (197). 

Juar : best fodder crops in the dry zone; liable to fungus attack (McKerral) (8). 

Kyaukse District: canals irrigato about half total irrigated area bearing crops 
other than rice; double cropping, e.g., sesamura before rice (Stuart) (242). 

New Crops ; 

Demonstration of, necessary (Shwe, etc.) (382). 

Meteorological data required ( Jevons) (266). 

Not hopeful (McKerral) (8). 

Rice, no crops can compete with, in Lower Burma (Hendry) (57). 

Very little headway (Pan, etc.) (197). 

Outturn : 

Paddy, generally 8 baskets per aore 15 years ago and now ( Tun, etc.) (210) 
63176-80. 50 per cent greater with seed from Agricultural Department (213) 
63225-40; 750 baskets of paddy from 100 acres (Pan, etc.) (204) 63151 ; 
long lived, Nga-sein-gyi, successfully introduced by Agricultural Department 
(Shwe, etc.) (391). 

Pemyit, leguminous, roots and pods food crop, in irrigated rice areas of Upper Burma 
(ItcKerral) (8). 

Peseinsa, leguminous, root food crop. Lower Burma and alluvial tracts (McKerral) (8). 

Pests : 

Bollworm, pink, all over Burma ; difficulty because cultivators gin part of their oWn 
kapas (Ghosh) (337) 64347-57. 

External: special protection from Indian Peninsula required (Ghosh) (329) 64183-5. 
Internal: Chile simplex and borers, palm beetle ; legislation required (Ghosh) (329) 
64184-7; cotton (329) 64188-91; Pusa not consulted except occasionally to 
identify pests (329-30) 64192-7. 

Legislation necessary (Ghosh) (336) 64319. 

Paddy: borer damage avoided by altering time of planting (Ghosh) (338) 64369. 

-Crabs caught in pots (Ghosh) (338) 64369-70. 

Propaganda by pamphlets (Ghosh) (336) 64316-22. 

Protective measures should be taken immediately (Tun, etc.) (207). 

Pwinbyu (striga lutea) damaging jowar fodder; remedies (Robertson) (343). 

Research, should be centralised (Ghosh) (298), (339); (Tun, etc.) (205). 

Smut on jowar, copper sulphate used (Robertson) (340), (348) 64463-6. 

Potato cultivation increased in Shan States owing to Scotch seed and extension of 
railway (McKerral) (4), (19) 60967-8, (34) 61210. 

Price of paddy: considerable increase (Tun, etc.) (210) 63179-80. 

Profitable crops: sugarcane, oocoanut, plantain, Indian corn, tobacco, onions, 
groundnut, gram and betel (Dun) (376). 
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Protection ; insufficient ( Shwe, etc.) (382), (392). 

Rangoon bean, important commercially ( McKerral ) (8). 

Rats: do a great deal of damage (Tun, etc.) (209) 63173-4. 

Ricb : 

Area under, in Lower Burma, 90 per cent of cultivated area (Hendry) (57). 

Burma supplies 63 per cent of Western world’s requirements; quality not inferior 
(McKerral) (43-4) 61355-8 ; quantity has increased steadily (Hendry) (62) 61613-4- 
Diseases: remedy burning stubble (McKerral) (38) 61281-3. 

Flood resisting varieties ( McKerral) (55) 61529-31. 

Heaviest yielding food crop (McKerral) (8). 

Improvement: Considerable scope for (Edwards & Nelson) (225); breeding farm, 
work satisfactory; importation from Bangkok successful (228) 
63398-401 ; demand for better quality (229) 63407-8; importance 
of uniformity; quality is improving; reputation has not risen 
in the world market; the cheapest rice (229) 63409-16; 

importance of weight per basket, yield and appearance; not 
sold for cooking qualities (231-2) 63436-49, (232-3) 63462-5, (234) 
63481*4 ; compulsory use of tested seed (235) 63503-12; satisfactory 
progress: increased yield and premium (Hendry) (57), (65) 
61654-5. 

Japanese and other short period varieties (Hendry) (60) 61592-6. 

Ngasein, for export (Hendry) (61)61610. 

90 per cent of the whole irrigated area (Stuart) (242). 

Premiums given on improved variety ( McKerral) (8); (Hendry) (60) 61586-9, 
(61) 01597-9 ; but difficulty of marketing (64) 61641-2. 

Produced by Agricultural Department, better outturn and prices (Pan, etc.) (192); 

sometimes cultivator does not share in improved price (202) 63092-6. 

Quality of Burma rice (Hendry) (61 -2) 61609-13. 

Quality and quantity (McKerral) (40)61304-7. 

Red rice, percentage being reduced (Hendry) (60) 61590-1. 

Seed of Agricultural Department gives uniform crop for which mills pay increased 
prices (Dun) (376); (McKerral) (25-6) 61060-9. 

Steel Brothers, seed distribution by (Edwards <Ss Nelson) (228) 63398, (232-3) 
63462-5. 

Varieties already in the country should be improved (Hendry) (57); hybridisation 
work (59) 61567, (64 ) 61643-4. 

Varieties under distribution, 7 ; under study, several hundreds ( Hendry) (60) 61585. 
Yield not decreasing (McKerral) (45) 61378-81, (52) 61493-4 (see under 

MARKETING and RESEARCH). 

Rubber, introduced during the last 20 years: 79,437 aores (McKerral) (8); not much 
assistance from Agricultural Department (22) 61004-9. 

Saccoline millet: has gradually become popular as a fodder crop (Dun) (376). 

Seed distribution ; 

. Absentee landlordism retards in Pegu (Maung, etc.) (176). 

By"Agricultural Department, no private agency (Hendry) (57), (61) 61600-5. 

Centre of distribution should be in each village tract (Tun, etc.) (207), (209) 63176. 
Central seed farms, experimental and not expected to pay (Hendry) (65) 61664. 
Commercial assistance desirable (Edwards cfc Nelson) (232-31 63462-5. 

Co-operative societies, little success in opening seed farms (Hendry) (59 ) 61572-4. 
Cotton : great importance of. At present no system ; cultivators buy from ginning 
factories ( Edwards cfc Nelson) (226); control by ginneries (233) 63466-70- 
Cultivators’ difficulty in getting seed ; high prices charged by local ginners ; average 
price Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 early in the season to Rs. 17 later; some seed extremely 
bad germination ; setting up of Government ginneries not advisable ; regulations 
insisting on standard of germination ; band ginning a retrograde step (Kobertson) 
(349-50) 64482-96 (see under MARKETING). 

Depdtn advocated (Shwe, etc.) (391). 

District farms rented to tenants (Hendry) (66) C1665-8. 

Expansion satisfactory (Hendry) (57); on a large scale (58-9) 61561-2. 

Facilitated by showing cultivators that higher prices are paid for crops grown from 
pure seed IShwe, etc.) (382). 

Farms in each district necessary to save transportation cost (Hendry) (57); there 
are 32 in 6 districts (59) 61563-6, (61) 61606-8. 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION— concld. 

Seed distribution— contd. 

Farms, 25 to 30 acres, required in each village tract (Tun, etc.) (205-7); should be 
self-supporting (219-20) 63310-20. 
by Government, not private agency (McKerral) (8). 

Grain : kinds desired by people should be ascertained (Mating, etc.) (169). 

Groundnut: cultivator keeps his own seed (Edwards & Nelson ) (226). 
of Paddy seed: partly unsuccessful owing to unsuitability (Maung, etc.) (170); 
help of co-operative societies (181) 62867-8 ; supplied by Agricultural Department, 
premium of Rs. 10 per 100 baskets paid (Oyi, etc.) (401) 64863-5. 

Prices adjusted to equalise transport cost (Hendry) (65) 61663. 

Quality of seed, legislation not necessary (Hendry) (66) 61670-4. 

Societies for joint growing of pure seed and selling direct to millers, successful; 
premia paid by millers for improved paddy (Pan, etc.) (191); but floods during 
last 5 years (192); unsatisfactory; should be distributed from township head¬ 
quarters and advertised (195), (197). 

Sesamum seed, price increased from Rs. 7 to Rs. 17 (Sein) (358) 64571-2. 

Snipe, great insect feeders (Tun, etc.) (205), (222) 63366. 

Sugarcane : 

Horticulturist at Hraawbi Farm in charge (Hendry) (63) 61631-3. 

Improved furnaces, numbers increasing, but shortage of demonstration staff and 
small area under sugarcane (Charlton) (290) 64058-63. 

Prospects good: J-213 and B-3412 (Hendry) (63) 61628-30. 

Quantity negligible in Southern Circle (Hendry) (63) 61628. 

Tapiooa (cassava), increased area ( McKerral ) (8). 

Water: crops could ho grown from January to May if water were available (Hendry) 
(65) 61656-62. 

Wild animals: damage caused by, comparatively insignificant (McKerral) (8); 
methods of scaring away (Shwe, etc.) (391); Township officers should take measures 
to prevent damage (Dun) (376); no damage (Pan, etc.) (192). 

CULTIVATION. 

Agricultural improvement committees, five started (McKerral) (42) 61325-7 ; informal 
(45)61390-4. 

Breaking of surface before rains not possiblo (Shwe, etc.) (394) 64816-8. 

Cotton, difficulty of introducing row-sowing instead of broadcasting (McKerral) (fi). 
Culturable waste : 20 million acres ; most would be unprofitable to work (McKerral) 
(48) 61427-35. Rate of increase of area cultivated .diminishing (54) 61523-7. 

District councils take no interest in agricultural matters ( McKerral ) (45) 61395-6. 

Drill sowing recommended ( Robertson) (342). 

Dry tract, extreme uncertainty of season ( Robertson ) (343-4) 64374-85; 30 ins. of rain¬ 
fall in 6 months ; implements used ; mixed cultivation : groundnut and pigeon pea, 
sown broadcast; in proper groundnut tracts no rotation (Robertson) (347-8) 
64448-68. 

Gwin-set plough, a great improvement (Shwe, etc.) (390-1). 

Improved methods, introduction of, not very successful (McKerral) (9). 

Instruction needed as to rotations, mixtures, periods of planting, destruction of insect 
pests (Shwe, etc.) (382-3), (391). 

Inter-cultivating recommended ( Robertson ) (342). 

Kazins, importance of (Tun, etc.) (208), (213) 63217-20, (214) 63238-42, 

Line sowing recommended (Robertson) (342). 

Middle tract, shortage of moisture a limiting factor; green manuring (McKerral) (20-1) 
60973-82. 

Outturn : 750 baskets of paddy from 100 acres (Pan, etc.) (204) 63151, 

Paddy, present method most suitable (Tun, etc.) (207). 

Plough, hire of, costs 75 baskets of paddy per yoke (Pan, etc.) (204) 63150. 

Plough cattle (see Draught Animals under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

Rice : present method most suitable (Tun, etc.) (207); intensive instead of extensive 
(Hendry) (02) 01015 ; puddling (64) 61649. 

Rotation : none in Insein District, paddy being the only crop (Pan, etc.) (192). Propa¬ 
ganda as to, by leaflets, cinema, broadcasting and demonstrations, advocated (197). 
Shifting cultivation (see under SOILS). 

Sugarcane, economies can be effected ( McKerral) (9). 

Theikpan plough designed by Agricultural Department, improved tillage if used 
(Pan, etc) (192); recommended ( Robertson) (342). 
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Tillage: not much done to improve {Pan, etc.) (192); very little improvement can be 
made (197); existing system defective (Shwe, etc.) (382), (391). 

Tractors: use of, prevented by lack of capital; Government should assist {Pan, etc.) 

(197). 

Waste of time through growing unseasonable crops, bad implements, poor seed (Bhwe, 
etc.) (378), (383). 

Water : crops could be grown from January to May if water were available {Hendry) 
(65)61056-62. 

DAIRYING (see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

DAN, DANIEL PO, Bar.-at-Law, Tharrawaddy ; (237-40). Landowner, letting out land 
to agriculturists on produce rent, 13 to 15 baskets per acre (238) 63542-8. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT ! 

Work, considerable ; should be strengthened (240) 63575-9. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing: need of expenditure before harvest, facile credit, improvidence, 
crop failure and loss of cattle (237). 

Labourers, field, suffer by having to sell their paddy before harvest at a low price 
(238); have to sacrifice half the price; are hired during the rams for baskets of 
paddy to be delivered at harvest; would benefit if they could borrow money at 
reasonable interest (239) 63554-60. 

Repayment prevented by the same causes as borrowing (237). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Basket-making : most people can only do if paid a daily wage (238). 

Bee-keeping ; almost unknown (238). 

Labourers, field, unemployed for 3 months in the rains and 4 months in hot weather 
(238). 

Leisure period; cultivation work from May to January; in slack season from January 
to May carting, collecting firewood, bamboo, thatching and manuring land; 
80 days when very little work (238); no connection between slack season and 
orimo (240) 63570-4. 

Poultry rearing : Buddhist religious objection (238), (239) 63549. 

Rope making : most people can do only if paid a daily wage (238). 

Sericulture : only in certain localities (238), (239) 63549-50. 

Study, intensive, of each rural industry, advooated (238). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Labourers, field, unemployed period (238). 

Crops and Crop Protection ; 

Coffee grows well in Burma (238). 

Hmawbi Government Farm distributing many improved varieties (238), (240) 

63575-9. 

Demonstration and Propaganda ; 

Demonstration of improved implements (238). 

Education : 

Agricultural: Institutions, supply insufficient (237). 

-—-Students, not drawn mainly from agricultural olasses (237); taking 

up cultivation after education (239) 63561-3. 

—- Teachers, supply insufficient; if possible, should be drawn from 

agricultural classes (237). 

Attendance in 4th class poor owing to parents employing their children in the house 
and fields (238). 

Compulsion advocated (238), primary vernacular (239-40) 63566-7. 

Crime, partly due to lack of education (240) 63567, 

Nature study advocated (237). 

Pyinmana, at least one school similar to, required (237). 

School farms advocated (237). 

Sohool plots advocated (237). 
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DAN, DANIEL PO —contd. 

Finance : 

Government loans, great difficulty in obtaining (239) 63564-5, 

Implements: 

Demonstration in the field advocated (238). 

Paddy reaping machine introduced 40 years ago, but heavy and unsuitable (238). 

Threshing maehino : works perfectly but too heavy (238). 

Veterinary : 

Inoculation, often too late (238). 

Legislation dealing with notification, segregation, etc., very necessary (238). 

Research, further facilities required (238). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Crime, large proportion in Tharrawaddy (239) 63551-3; partly due to lack of 
education (240) 63667 ; no connection with slack season (240) 63570-4. 

DAWSON, L., of Dawson’s Bank, Ltd., Rangoon (254-63). 

Aorioultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : rinderpest (265), (257) 63703 ; thriftlessness, festivals, sickness, 
litigation (255), (259) 63731-2 ; want of banking facilities, high standard of 
living (266); as compared with India ; probably gone up in recent years (261) 
63781-5. 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt: better repayment would lower 
interest (255). 

Repayment prevented by same factors as cause borrowing (255). 

Restriction of credit of cultivators, not advocated (256). 

Sources of credit: village moneylender, chetty, co-operative credit societies, banks 
(266). 

Capital, Attracting of, to Agriculture : 

Improvements by landowners discouraged by want of co-operation among land¬ 
owners and lack of banking facilities (265). 

Zamindari system should be recognised by Government in the dolta (255), (258) 
63707-10. 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies: not generally in competition with joint stock banks, but 
complementary (258) 63718-21. 

Progress: recent setback (258) 63718, 

Finance : 

Banking facilities: extension of to rural parts advocated (264); cheques, use of, 
growing; dacoity encourages banking habits (258) 63711. 

Chetties : charge 30 per cent interest, but rates decrease in face of competition of 
joint stock banks (259) 63733-4 ; useful but offend against canons of sound 
banking (260) 63767-60, (262) 63788-91. 

Co-operative credit societies : can give short term credit; but difficult to finance 
produce (255); not generally in competition with joint stock banks (258) 

63718-21. 

Dawson’s Bank : Report, 1923 (255); 7,000 customers; managers usually lawyers ; 
not moneylenders ; know the cultivators (256) 63672-6 ; average interest )4£ 
per cent (256) 63678-82 ; takes the cream of the security (262) 63788-91 ; has 
not acquired considerable areas of land by foreclosure; policy not to hold land 
(256-7) 63683-93; makes short term advances on produce but not on cattle 
alone ; difficulty that legal right on such produce is very indefinite (257-8) 
63701-6, (258-9) 63722-8; operating in the lower portion of the delta (259) 
63735, (261) 63778-80; does not lend money to moneylenders intentionally; 
is a joint stock bank, was formerly a private company; paid-up capital 
H lakhB, gross assets 90 lakhs, outstanding loans about 67 lakhs; borrowers 
mostly substantial landowners (269) 63735-42 ; borrowers usually honest (262) 
63786-7 ; land the substantive security ; trouble in investigating title (269-60) 
63743-7, (262-3) 63802-4; a quarter make default in payment of instalments; 
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bank retains right to demand payment of the whole loan at any time ; Burmans 
being trained to take part in the business (259-60) 63748-56; 9 branches ; 
considerable room for expansion in the delta, an area of 25,000 square miles ; 
branch managers not prohibited from lending on their own account; control 
exercised over way borrower spends loan ; administration expenses heavy ; 
resort to civil court deprecated (260-1) 63761-77 ; reluctant to advance money 
in the districts where cannot control the loans (262) 63792 ; long term loans 
not exceeding 10 years (262) 63793-7; mainly agricultural business; have 
combined ordinary operations of joint stock bank with those of a land 
mortgage bank ; free from “ encumbrances ” of the commercial banking house 
which has to deal with city business (262) 63798-801 ; confusion in the mind 
of the borrower between short and long term loans must be avoided (263) 
63805-7. 

Insurance increasing (258) 63712-7. 

Joint stock banks : can operate in the delta where crops are secure and land 
easily marketable (264); can give short term credit (255); must, specialise in 
long term deposits (256) 63660, 63677, (259) 63729-30. 

Land in the delta easily realisable (255), (267 ) 63694-5. 

Land mortgage banks: can operate where crops less secure and land not easily 
marketable, because financed not by deposits but by long term debentures 
(255), (257) 63698-700, (259) 63729-30. 

Long term credit; (265); joint stock batiks should provide ; careful examination 
of applications necessary (256) 63666-71 ; not exceeding 10 years (266) 63679, 
(262) 03793-7 ; care taken to see that money is appropriated to purpose for which 
borrowed (257) 63696-7. 

Shortterm credit: can be given by joint stock and co-operative banks, but difficult 
to finance produce (256) ; not exceeding 9 months (256) 63679-80, (267-8) 63701-5. 
Tacoavi : should be retained but not extended (255). 

Title: investigation takes a great deal of time (258) 63706, (260) 63745-7, (262-3)- 
63802-4. 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Standard of living : high, cause of indebtedness (255); high as compared with 
Indian Peninsula ; probably gone up in recent years (261) 63781-6. 

DEBT ( see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

Agricultural education: propaganda necessary to induce lads to study (Pan, etc. 
(190). (191). 

Agricultural improvement committee, none (Hendry) (63) 61G27. 
at Conferences, agricultural and co-operative (Hendry) (56). 

Copper sulphate, demand for, as anti-smut treatment of iowar, as the result of free 
demonstration issue ( Robertson) (340), (348) 64463-6. 
in Cultivators’ own fields : near villages and roadB (Hendry) (56); no specific guarantee 
(62) 61622 ; comparative demonstrations of improved and mixed seeds 

(Pan, etc.) (191); of fertilisers (192), (197); and improved implements (192); 
the best method (McKerral) (3), (19) 60962; use of Ammo-phos (7); (Oyi, etc.) 
(395) ; ( Robertson) (340). 

Demonstrations on Department’s land, regardless of expenditure, worse than useless 
(Pan, etc.) (195), (200) 63058-9, (200) 63166 ; (Jevons) (265). 

Demonstrators, mostly graduates of Poona Agricultural College and have practical 
knowledge ( McKerral) (16) 60910-3. 

Direct propaganda by Agricultural Department by posters and leaflets distributed 
in villages, should precede demonstration ( Jevons ) (265). 

Distribution of activities, fair, between demonstration and research ( McKerral) (16) 
60914-6. 

Distribution of pure seed : to individual cultivators fails owing to mixing ; to societies 
will be successful (Pan, etc.) (191), (195). 

Expert Advice : 

Cultivators may be induced to adopt (Pan, etc.) (195); by best-holding com¬ 
petitions with prizes (Robertson) (340) ; which has been done in Myingyan 
Circle (344) 64379-81 -, cultivator willing (345) 64393-5, (348-9) 64474-8; 

cultivators do not require advice as to existing crops which they grow better 
than on Government farms (Ghosh) (299). 
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DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA— contd. 


Farms: 

Experimental farms in eaoh district ( Ghosh) (299); 25 to 30 acres, for demonstration 
required in each village tract (Tun, etc.) (205-6); should bo self-supporting 
(219-20) 63310-20. 

Government experimental, have little effect (Robertson) (340). 
for Instructing agriculturists should be opened by the Agricultural Department 
(Gyi, etc.) (396). 

Special demonstration, subject to criticism ( McKerral ) (3); but necessary in special 
circumstances (31) 61161. 

Fertilisers, use of : staff insufficient for demonstration ( Hendry ) (58) 61557-60; 

( Shwe, etc.) (382). 

Field demonstrations on paddy land (Maung, etc.) (170-1); more necessary (176). 
Foreign markets : varieties of paddy suitable for, should be made known to agricul¬ 
turists (Tun, etc.) (207). 

Gram, substitution of immune variety ( McKerral) (4). 

Groundnut cultivation increased from nothing to over 400,000 acres in 20 years; 

cotton ginning factories could deal with groundnut (McKerral) (4). 

Gwin-set revolving harrow should be demonstrated (Shwe, etc.) (390). 

Hmawbi Farm : excellent for research work but for demonstration serves only 5 miles 
radius (Tun, etc.) (205). 

Higginbottom work at Allahabad ( Jevons ) (267) 63818. 

Improved implements, necessary (Mating, etc.) (176-7); (Dan) (238). 

Improvements of holdings might be financed by Government ( Robertson ) (340); 
under existing Acts (344) 64382-5. 

Indirect propaganda : of great importance ; Universities and Education Department 
shouldcreateanatmosphereofinterestinagriculture ; patriotism should bearoused; 
permanent agricultural exhibition required in Rangoon ( Jevons ) (266), (267) 
63816-20 ; Hmawbi Farm inaccessible (274) 63898. 

Leaflets, lecture, lantern slides, should follow demonstration on cultivators’ fields 
(Robertson) (340). 

Lectures should follow demonstration (Gyi, etc.) (396); in cultivators’ own village 
(Hendry) (56). 

Literature, agricultural, non-official, paucity of ( Jevons ) (266); land-owning class 
largely literate (270) 63851-2. 

Manures, natural, demonstration of storing and bedding necessary ( Robertson ) (342) 
New crops, demonstration of, necessary (Shwe, etc.)(382). 

New varieties introduced by Agricultural Department; cultivators have quickly. 

adopted, e.g., hard sugarcane and Karachi gram (Ghosh) (299). 

Paddy seed, distribution of, partly unsuccessful owing to unsuitability (Maung, etc.) 

(170); great benefit resulting from demonstration of pure seed (176). 

Peripatetic lecturing ( McKerral ) (3). 

Pests: posters and pamphlets issued (Ghosh) (336) 64316-22. 

Plots in representative soils for experiment (Ghosh) (289). 

Potato cultivation increased in Shan States owing to Scotch seed and extension of 
railway (McKerral) (4), (19) 60967-8, (34) 61210. 

Ram, Sir Ganga : farming operations in the Punjab ( Jevons ) (267) 63818. 

Rice, spread of improved varieties (McKerral) (4). 

Short courses for cultivators at central farms (McKerral) (3). 

Shows, cattle or produce (McKerral) (3) ; held every year (17) 60916-7. 

Shows, exhibitions, etc. (Hendry) (62-3) 61622-7. 

Siam : More junior officers required for village work ( Tun, etc.) (210-1) 63184-7; 
trained labourer cultivators should be permanently appointed for demonstration 
(Robertson) (340); in Myingyan Circie (348) 64469-62. 

Successes, due to filling market need and giving immediate profit ( McKerral) (4); 
(Dun) (373). 

Successful demonstration : harrow called arlein, iron harrow with 6 teeth, seed 
supplied by Agricultural Department, soaking seeds in diluted vitriol to prevent 
disease (Gyi, etc.) (395) ; Karachi gram and other seed (396). 

Theikpan ploughshares, great demand for, as the result of practical demon itration 
( Robertson ) (340). 

Touring of agricultural officers I Hendry ) (69) 61670-1. 

DEVELOPMENT COMMISSIONER: now called Financial Commissioner for Trans¬ 
ferred Subjects (McKerral) (47) 61413-4; to co-ordinate Agricultural, Veterinary 
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and Co-operative Departments, an awkward arrangement (6); Lad no oontrol over 
Education, Public Health or Irrigation (47) 61413-22. Board should he substituted 
(47) 61423-6. 

DIET (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

DUMONT, J.L..B.SC. (Edin.) (witness), see under TUN, U. PAW, ate. 

DUN, U AUNG, A.T.M., Itiee Miller, Daingtaw, Mandalay: (371-8) ; mills 1,000 
baskets of paddy per day, buys through brokers (377) 64777-81 ; has been farm 
superintendent in Agricultural Service (377) 64791-2. 

Administration : 

Burmans should be employed for expert work (374). 

Department for sale and purchase of paddy should be established undor 
Agricultural Department (374). 

Transport: roads, inadequate (374). 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT : 

Agriculturists Loans Act, should administer (374). 

Staff: inadequate (372). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Interest: hoavy on subsistence and cultivating loans (373-6). 

Legislation to protect cultivators from usury should be enforoed after provision 
has been made for Government loans (375). 

Arioultural Industries : 

Leisure period : 100 days in the year (376), (378) 64804. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Gram, Karachi: cultivation of, extending (376). 

Profitable crops: sugarcane, coooanut, plantain, Indian corn, tobacco, onions, 
groundnut, gram and betel (370). 

Rice: Seed of Agricultural Department gives uniform crop for which mills pay 
increased prices (376). 

Saoooline millet: has gradually become popular as a fodder crop (376). 

Wild animals, damage by : Township officers should take measures to prevent (370). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Successes obtained (373). 

Education : 

Adult: should be encouraged by small experimental farms and exhibitions (372). 
Agricultural: demand for, general (371). 

Burmese, agricultural education should be in (372). 

Careers of students : majority become salary earners (372). 

Cinema films advocated (372). 

Currioula : Modifications necessary (372). 

Nature study (372). 

Night schools for children advocated (372). 

Progress : Gradual (372). 

School farms : need encouragement (372). 

School plots : should be extended (372). 

Stipends should be given to children of cultivators (372). 

Students : from Agricultural classes, not available (372). 

-Laud should be given to students’ socieiies (371-2). 

-Number insufficient (371). 

Teachers: Agricultural classes, teachers from, not available (371). 

-sufficient number (371). 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial: Good, but do not sufficiently increase yield to cover expenses (376). 
Ashes of paddy husks, good (376). 

Cowdung, shortage of, (376); not used as a fuel except by Indians (376). 
Demonstration, comparative, on cultivators’ own land, advocated (3:6). 
Mixtures of bonemeal and cowdung, advantageous (376). 
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DUN, U AUNG — canid. 

Finance : 

Agriculturists Loans Act: should be administered by Agricultural Department 
(374). 

Government loans to cultivators at moderate interest advocated (374). 

Land mortgage banks advocated (373). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation ; difficulty of Government action ; no action should be taken (376). 
Legislation necessary to deal with minors, widows and persons legally incapable, 
and to keep disputes out of the courts (376). 

Irrigation : 

Paddy : continuous water supply essential (374-6). 

Marketing : 

Basket for measuring paddy is gradually becoming standardised (377) 64782-7 ; 

varying size docs not lead to cultivator getting less than he ought to (377) 64796. 
Brokers : Eeceive Bs. 2 on 100 baskets of paddy (377) 64788 ; favour sellers from 
whom they receive brokerage in preference to buyers (378) 64800-3. 

Middlemen: store paddy from various cultivators and mix it (377) 64796-7. 

Open market: under present circumstances impossible (377-8) 64798-9, 

Premium price for quality rice : importance of cultivator receiving, to encourage 
him to grow better qualities (377) 64793-4. 

DUNN, C. W., C I.E., I.C.S., Officiating Financial Commissioner (Transferred 

Subjects), Burma ; (66-104). Co-operative experience (72) 01706-9. 

Administration ; 

Circle Boards, elect members of district council; no other function unless delegated 
by the district council (97) 61911-2. 

Co-ordination of work of departments not completely successful (77-8) 61746-60 1 
alternatives of single control or control by a board (96) 61899-901. 

Development Commissioner : succeeded by Financial Commissioner (Transferred 

Subjects) (70) 61681-2. 

-Co-ordination of departments not a complete success. 

(77) 61746-6. 

District councils, areas too large for representation (76) 61742-4. 

Ferry tolls, an oppressive tax (88) 61842. 

Fisheries inland, appointment of special officer (74) 61727-31, (104) 62004. 
Local self-government in rural parts should be developed (70); hardly any yet 
(76) 61742, (87) 61835. 

Lorries, great number in rural areas (88) 61841. 

Rice control, profits spent on railways and expenditure on road expansion 
contemplated (99-100) 61964-7. 

Roads: Expenditure on (99) 61943-63? 

-Profits of rice control being spent on road expansion (99-100) 61964-7. 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service: rules being framed (78) 61761-7. 
Veterinary Department should be under Director of Agriculture (67), (70-1) 61695-8. 
Village committee: proportion of literates, powers as assessors in criminal courts 
(97)61914-9. 

Agricultural Department ,* 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service, rules being framed (78) 61761-7. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Ancestral indebtedness not serious (81) 61784. 

Bhamado : interest, charged by middlemen (93) 61877. 

Causes of borrowing (67); productive and unproductive borrowing, difficulty of 
defining (70-1) 61685-8. 
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Agricultural Indebtedness— contd . 

Civil Procedure Code, provisions for protection of cultivators from harassment 
by cultivators, a dead letter (67 ); ignored by Courts (81) 61785-8. 

Competition among chetties prevents enslavement of borrowers (91) 61864, (93) 
61875. 

Greatest in richest parts (90-1) 61863-6. 

Imprisonment for debt should be abolished (87) 61827-31. 

Interest rates of ohetties decreasing (73-4) 61726; but middlemen increase the 
rates of interest (93) 61877. 

Legislation to restrict or control credit of cultivators inadvisable (67). 

Limitation of accumulated interest to an amount equal to principal (93) 61878-80. 

Moneylenders not wicked (93) 61876. 

Repayment prevented by inefficiency of lender and borrower (67); ohetties do 
not want to foreclose (71) 61689-92. 

Sources of credit (67). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Buddhist religion, an obstacle (68). 

Carting by agricultural labourers in industrialised areas of agriculture not affected 
by competition of railways and motor cars (88) 61838-41. 

Cottage industries dependent upon local supply of material (68). 

Cotton ginneries employ rural labour (68). 

Factories, establishment of, in rural areas, promising ; Government should encourage 

( 68 ). 

Fisheries, inland, appointment of special officer (74) 61727-31 ; clash of interests 
of fishermen and agriculturists (104) 62004. 

Government can do little (68). 

Health conditions of villages: district health officers under district council, etc. 

( 68 ). 

Leisure period varies ; many fully occupied all the year (68), (79) 61766-9. 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption: remarkable progress without 
Government aid (68). 

Rice mills employ rural labour (68). 

Standard of life apparently not improved by cottage industries (68). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Colonisation Department, now Government Estate Department: 

-, should consider recruiting colonists from congested 

areas (68). 

-- Recruitment attempted (68), 

-, Successful colonies at Minbu and Sittang (93-6) 61883-91. 

Efficiency of Burman labour as compared with Indian and British labour (97-8) 
61926-40. 

Labouring population with little land being created while average size of holdings 
is increasing ; legislation to prevent this would be ineffective without co-operative 
organisation of the smallholder (91-2) 61867-70. 

Migration: seasonal, well developed (68). 

-Government and co-operative societies probably cannot control (68). 

Burma Village Act -. 

Probably desirable to relax Police restrictions compelling people to live in the 
villages (96) 61908. 

Capital, Attracting of, to Agriculture : 

Land tenure, restricting alienation, discourages investment of capital (96) 61906. 

Price of rice relatively lower than before the War (69); but absolutely higher 
(96) 61905. 

Profits of agriculture must be increased (69). 

Go -operation : 

Buddhist monks started societies, unregistered, in some cases successful (88) 
61836-7, (89) 61853-7. 

Canals and embankments, difficulty of organising to maintain, when unanimous 
oonsent necessary (691, (80) 61770-1. 
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Co-operation— contd . 

Cattle insurance, failure of (76-6) 61732-6. 

Continuity of department broken (73) 61719 ; very bad (73) 61723, (88-9) 61843-62 ; 

superior officers not regular departmental officers (102) 61981-9. 

Dry zone districts, failure of societies (82) 61791. 

Education in principles of (72) 61712-4. 

Godowns : receipts for produce could be used for credit purposes (70) 61683. 
Government Estate Department’s colonies (93-6) 61883-91. 

Government should not provide money (69). 

Guaranteeing unions functioning badly (83) 61793-8. . 

Initiative, lack of, in societies (69). 

Interest rates of chetties decreasing (73-4) 61726. 

Liquidation : 500 societies (73) 61717-8 ; polioy as to winding up (89-90) 61868-60. 
Minority should be compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement; restric¬ 
tions in Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, should he removed (69). 
Non-official agencies, failure of (69), (82) 61791, (96) 61896-8. 

Political agitation against Government societies (89) 61853-7. 

Primary societies have not been neglected in favour of central societies (82-3) 61792, 
Progress, none (69); owing to excessive dependence on Provincial Banks (69); 
promising in the earlier stages (72) 61709-11, (73) 61715-6; very bad state of 
things (73) 61723. 

Provincial Co-operative Council, in a faint condition (95) 61897-8. 

Registrars, frequent change (73) 61719-22, (82) 61790, (95) 61892. 

Selling societies should be developed (73) 61724-5. 

Statistics as to progress of societies (81) 61777-83. 

Training and recruitment of subordinate staff (95) 61893-5, 
in Upper Burma, should not be abandoned (82) 61789. 

Women, partly control spending of family income, are not excluded from co-opera¬ 
tive societies (86-7) 61821-6. 

Education : 

Buildings and equipment should be improved (69). 

Pay of teachers should be improved (69). 

Specialist agricultural instruction inadvisable (69). 


Fertiubbrs : 

Compensation should be given to evicted tenants for unexhausted improvements 
(87) 61832-4. 

Finance : 

Account keeping, knowledge of, required (66). 

Agriculturists Loans Act: loans for the year 1925-6, 12 lakhs ; has a moderating 
influence on interest rates of private moneylenders (103) 62000-3. 

Banking knowledge necessary (66), (70) 61683, (71) 61687-8. 

Burma Central Bank (93) 61881. 

Co-operative godowus, receipts for produce being used for credit (70) 61683. 

Egyptian experience of confusion of short and long term loans (76) 61737-9. 

General improvement required (66). 

Government cannot do much (66j, 

Land Mortgage Bank; draft Bill (76) 61736; elaborate, cultivator might not 
understand extent of his liability (85-6) 61804-12 ; independence of management 
(86) 61813-20; co-operative element should be introduced, with a nominated 
board (100-1) 61958-71 ; a demand for (102) 61990-2. 

Long term, danger of confusion with short term (76) 61737-41. 

Machinery for issuing loans required (102) 61990-2. 

Registration of title of immoveable property (66). 

Short term credit: use of agricultural produce as seourity for, needs improvement 
(66), (70)61683-4. 

-Period of crop, 8 months, or for cattle 3 years (80) 61772-6. 

Taccavi loans in colonies of Government Estates Department (94) 61883. 

Torrens system, doubtful (66); suitable to Australian conditions which are different 
from Indian (96) 61909-10. 
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Holdings : 

“ Agriculturists ”, definition of (95-6) 61902-4. 

Economic holding : 9 acres in North Prome, 22 acres in South Tharrawaddy 
(78-9) 61758-9. 

Fragmentation not excessive (67), (78-9) 61758-65. 

Price of land follows price of paddy (96) 61905. 

Size of holding varies ; average figure over a wide area useless (84) 61802-3. 
Transfer by sale, 497,000 acres in 1925-6 in Lower Burma (96) 61905. 

Irrigation : 

Canals and embankments, construction and maintenance of by district councils 
under Burma Self-Government Act, 1921, requires unanimous consent (69), 
(80) 61770-1. 

Land Revenue : 

Pitch of assessment (101) 61971-80. 

Land Tenure : 

Government Estates Department, a model landlord, land leased to tonants 
(94) 61883-8. 

Yearly tenancy system, discourages uso of manure (87) 61332-4, (96) 61906-7, 
(103) 61997-9, 

Statistics : 

Progress of co-operative societies (81) 61777-83. 

Tariffs and Sea Freights : 

Export duties on rice and hides injurious to cultivators (69), 

Hides, export has decreased owing to export tax (69), (72)61701-5. 

Import duties injurious to cultivators (69), (72) 61699-700. 

Veterinary : 

Department: should be under Director of Agriculture (67), (70-1) 61695-8. 

-Very strong in numbers (103) 61996. 

Dispensaries : no demand for increased number (67). 

-Only four; district councils contribute to but do not control (67). 

-Proine district council has objected to paying for (67). 

—-—Provincial authority, control should not be transferred to (67), 

no Popular demand for expansion of service (103) 61993-5. 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India, appointment of, not 
recommended (67). 

W BLFARE OF RURAL POPULATION : 

Crime, great increase (97) 61924-5. 

Diet, rise in standard of (99) 61941-2. 

Economic surveys in typical villages generally not advisable (70), (83) 61799-801. 
Efficiency of Burman labour compared with that of Indian and British (97) 
61926-33. 

Government Estates Department coloaies (94) 61883-91. 

Housing : vast increase in masonry buildings ; use of corrugated iron (97) 61922, 
Malaria and other diseases handicapping Burman cultivator (98) 61934-40. 
Self-government, rural local, should be developed (70). 

Standard of living has risen (97) 61920-3. 

EDUCATION. 

Administration : should rest with school committees and teachers under control 
of Government which should give grants-in-aid ( Shwe, etc.) (390). 
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EDUCATION — contd. 

Adult, in bubal tracts : 

Christian Missions Village Education Committee, 1920, work on similar lineB 
advocated ( Bulkeley ) (134). 

Cost (McKerral) (31) 61157-60, (33) 61203-7. 

Cultivators at Agricultural Department central farms ( McKerral ) (2), (18) 60946-53, 
(19)60959-61. 

Domandfor, has not expressed itself ( Bulkeley) (136) 62504. 

-should be encouraged by Government giving preference to educated persons 

(Shwe, etc.) (379), (390) ; by small experimental farms and exhibitions 
(Dun) (372). 

Establishment of national form of Government, must probably wait for, or until 
district councils have sufficient enlightenment and funds ( Bulkeley) (135), (142) 
62675; comparison with England and Punjab (143) 62580-3. 

Farm schools and continuation schools: teaching 9 months, touring and 
demonstrating 3 months, suggestion ( McKerral) (3), (12). 

Libraries necessary (Maung, etc.) (170); co-operative societies should help (181) 
62869-70. 

Magic lantern lectures, cinema (Bulkeley) (134). 

Night classes necessary (Ghosh), (299), (332) 64235-40. 

should be Popularised by demonstration that profits are increased by improved 
methods (Pan, etc.) (191). 

Stipends of Rs. 20 per month (McKerral) (36) 61238-40. 

Students: go back to the land; some the scum of the village (McKerral) (40) 
61308-12. 

Voluntary agencies, lack of (Bulkeley) (134); political feeling an obstacle 
oompared with Madras (142-3) 62576-9. 

Agricultural : 

Agricultural classes, teachers should be drawn from (Shwe, etc.) (378), (390). 

in Burma generally considered to bo a subject of secondary importance 
(Charlton) (297) 64169-70. 

should bo a Compulsory subject in schools (Shwe, etc.) (386-7). 

Demand for, general (Dun) (371). 

Economics, agricultural, taught at Mandalay College as part of the agricultural 
course (Charlton) (296) 64167. 

small scope for Employment of educated persons (Tun, etc.) (217) 63288-91. 

Extension, urgent ueedfor (Shwe, etc.) (378), (390). 

High School Final examination ; increasing number of students offering agriculture 
(Charlton) (279), (289) 64046-50. 

Importance of (McKerral) (29) 61131-2. 

Incentive to study agriculture : Government service (Charlton) (280). 

Institutions : supply insufficient (Dan) (237); (Pan, etc.) (190). 

Looal oontrol necessary (Tun, etc.) (214-6) 63248-70. 

Primary, a crying need (Tun, etc.) (214) 63248-54. 

Scientific, should be a subjeot in village lay schools (Sein) (353); should be taught 
in all educational institutions (Maung, etc.) (170); schools should be established 
in every important agricultural district (175). 

Students, not drawn mainly from agricultural classes (Dan) (237); taking up 
cultivation after education (239) 63561-3; are mainly drawn from agricul¬ 
tural classes (Shwe, etc.) (379). 

Teachers, supply insufficient; if possible should be drawn from agricultural classes 
(Dan) (237); (Shwe, etc.) (378), (390). 

Teaohing should be in Burmese (Dun) (372). 

Text books, elementary, cause laughter (Ghosh) (298) ; agriculture should not 
be taught in elementary schools (331) 64215-23. 

Value educational rather than vocational (McKerral) (54) 61516-8. 

No institutions for, in the districts (Pan, etc.) (190); boys of agricultural classes 
only have time to learn to read and write (191); should form part of rural 
education (191); should be left to Agricultural Department and financed by 
Government (191); schools, urgent need for (195); boys should attend at about 
15 years of age (200) 63052-7; existing system bad (199), (201) 63068-70. 

Agricultural bias : 

Agricultural bias : in rural areas, advocated (Pan, etc.) (194). 

__will not lead to muoh improvement (Bulkeley) (135); but more 

might be done in this direction; better trained teachers 
required (Bulkeley) (139) 62538-40. 
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Agricultural bias — contd. 

Agricultural Department’s short courses for adolescent ( Bulkeley ) (144) 62694-5. 
Agricultural research and demonstration station required in immediate vicinity of 
Rangoon ( Jevons) (266); Hmawbi Farm inaccessible (274) 63898. 

Arithmetic, Burmese have avorage ability for (Bullceleu) (138) 62523-4. 


Attendance at schools: 

Monoy wasted owing to children leaving school prematurely (Bulkeley) (135); this 
the chief roason of failure (139) 62536-7; compulsion necessary to stop this 
waste (146) 62615-6; suffers from lack of employment for oducated porsons 
(Maung, etc.) (170); in 4th class poor owing to parents employing their 
children in the house and fields (Dun) (238); (Sein) (353); adversely affected by 
lack of practical agricultural value of teaching (Ban, etc.) (194); due to parents’ 
lack of desire for education and requiring their children to work (Shine, etc.) 


(387), (393). 

Books, in the vernacular, not ideal, but, quite useful ( Bulkeley) (130) 


62530-7 ; Text 


Book committee (141) 62563. 

Buddhist monastery schools, teaching meagre (McKerral) (3). 

Buildings and equipment should be improved (Dunn) (69), 

Careers of agricultural students : majority become paid servants (Shwe, etc.) (379); 
(Dun) (372); students, higher or collegiate, should be compelled to serve in 
Agricultural Department and be trained in Agriculture before going to other 
departments (Shwe, etc.) (386). 

Cinema films advocated (Dim) (372). 

Compulsory Education : 

The only cure, but can only bo gradual and should be accompanied by lovy of an 
education rate ( Bulkeley) (135); compulsion Act contemplated (137) 62613; 
Education cess (142 ) 62570-3; difficulty with regard to monastery schools 
(143-4) 62584-8, (146) 62015-6; advocated (Dan) (238); primary vernacular 
(239-40) 63566-7 ; advocated in suitable places (Shuie, etc.) (393); advooated, 
conditionally (Pan, etc.) (203) 63121-5; preferred in rural areas (Sein) (353); 
would not involve extra expenditure (Sein) (362) 64637-8, (364) 64670-6. 

Co-operation : 

Training sohoola should be opened at the expense of Government (Maung, etc.) 
(177); should be a subject in village lay schools (Sein) (363). 

Crime, partly due to lack of education (Dan) (240)63567, 

Curricula ; Modifications necessary (Dun) (372). 

Demand for agricultural education should be stimulated by use of Burmese language 
and proving economic advantage (Pan, etc.) (195). 

Distriot councils, transfer of control to, has been successful in every way except 
financially (Bulkeley) (142) 62574. 

Economics: Professors should lay stress on importance of agrioulturo (Jevone) 
(265); agricultural eoonomics a compulsory subject in Rangoon University 


(273-4) 63887-95. 


Elementary ; standard too low to benofit cultivators appreciably (Pan, etc.) (194). 
Elementary sohool: Parents unablo to keep children at school continuously owing 
to needing their labour (Oyi, etc.) (399). 


English : 

Great demand to learn (Bulkeley) (136-7) 62604-8 ; knowledge of, leads to dislike 
of manuallabour (147) 62621-4 ; education in, wanted if not expensive (Pan,etc.) 
(203) 83125-30. 

Estate managers, no domand for (McKerral) (23) 81015-0. 

Expenditure in 5 years, 1922-7, increased-from 116 to 193 lakhs, figures (Bulkeley) 
(139-140) 62641-4. 

Facilities, insufficient (Shwe, etc.) (393), 

Fees, none should bo charged for children at school (Maung, etc.) (170). 

Garden cultivation should be taught in schools (Shwe, etc.) (379). 

Government aotion suspect for political reasons (Bulkeley) (142) 82575; com¬ 
parison with England and the Punjab (143) 62580-3. 

Handicrafts : should be taught in schools (Shwe, etc.) (379); schools should be 
opened (Oyi, etc.) (399). 
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Higher; not needed by agriculturists (Pan, etc.) (194). 

Hygiene, importance of (Jolly) (165-6) 62787-94. 

Incentive, Government service (Bulkeley) (134-6); (McKerral) (3), (19) 60954-5. 
Government to some extent responsible for this materialist view ( Bulkeley ) (141) 
62564-6, (145-6) 62606-8. 

Insein Veterinary College: (see under VETERINARY). 

Inspection of schools, insufficient staff; standard has been lowered while awaiting 
Superior Provincial Service (Bulkeley) (141) 62555-63. 

Institutions, insufficient (Maung, etc.) (169). 

Libraries, need of (Bulkeley) (134); Government should start (142) 62575, (145) 
62601-6. 

Literacy: desirable that it should accompany but need not necessarily precede 
improvement in standard of life (Jevons) (268) 63829; considerable among land¬ 
owning class (270) 63851-2. 

Literature, agricultural, non-official; paucity of ( Jevons ) (265), (270) 63851-2 

Mandalay Agricultural College and Research Institute : 

Sufficient for Agricultural education (Pan, etc.) (190); insufficient, a white 
elephant (195); schools more necessary (200) 63048-54. 

College Council: deals with questions as to teaching and programme of studies 
(Charlton) (290); consists of Principal and heads of all teaching sections ; meets 
when necessary; relation to research, etc. ( McKerral) (43) 61349-53 ; ( Charlton) 
(202) 64084-8 ; Director of Agriculture is the immediate superior of the Principal 
(290) 64067. 

Cost of teaching (Charlton) (282-3); 41 students costing Rs. 80,000 per annum (293) 
04110-2. 

Diploma might be held equivalent to B. A. and B. So. of Rangoon University 
as qualification for teaching in Government high schools (Charlton) (279). 
Economics, agricultural, taught (McKerral) (44) 61361. 

Personnel ( McKerral ) (10) 60905, (17) 60918-9. 

Research : Dangor of College beooraing partly an arts college ; researoh work should 
be concentrated as far as possible in the Collego ( Charlton) (290-1) 64068-74. 

Students : (see under CHARLTON, )., M.Sc., F.I.C., I.A.S.) 

Mainly training for Agricultural Department ( McKerral) (2). 

No Post-graduate training (McKerral) (23) 61019-21, (44) 61371. 

Very few sons of cultivators (Qyi, etc.) (400) 64840-1. 

University affiliation difficulties (McKerral) (53) 61511-4; (Charlton) (281-2), 
(285-6) 63981-4, (291) 64075-81, (292) 64089-94; Principal not a Member of 
Senate of Rangoon University (293-4) 64118-32, (295) 64141-3. 

Manual labour, education may cause a dislike for (Bulkeley) (147) 62621-4. 

Marketing ; education the method of improving conditions (Hendry) (58) 61655; 
(McKerral) (28) 61119-20. 

Mechanics, no demand for tuition (McKerral) (19) 60963. 

Middle class youths : 

Demonstrations in the field necessary to show advantages of studying agriculture 
(Pan, etc.) (191); should be enabled to develop waste land, with financial aid 
if necessary (195); should be attracted to agriculture by education ( Shwe, etc.) 
(379); by lease of waste jungle land free of revenue (390); training and then 
practical work; education of, will not solve problem of mass of cultivators 
(Qhosh) (298-9), (337) 64336-42, (338) 64363-4. 

Moga system (Bulkeley) (141-2) 62567-9. 

Monastery schools ; majority of population attain literacy in unrecognised schools ; 
do not accept girls (Bulkeley) (136) 62500-1; possibilities of improvement doubt¬ 
ful (137) 62509-12; difficulty in connection with compulsory education; a 

considerable number receive aid from Government; numbers of students; 
discipline spasmodic (143-4) 62584-92. 

Natube study : 

Useful in developing intelligence, but not of direct vocational value (McKerral) 
(3); work not well done (19) 60966-8; urgent necessity, especially of insect 
life ; training teachers the first necessity (Qhosh) (298), (332) 64227-34 ; should 
be practical (Pan, etc.) (191); advocated in all schools (195) ; advocated 
(Shwe, etc. ), (379); (Dan) (237); (£>«»} (372); not agricultural education but general 
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education; unpopular as not assisting students to pasB examinations; 
propaganda, etc., necessary ( Bulkeley) (134); Punjab system not suitable for 
Burma; definite vocational training should not be introduced in normal schools ; 
Government has refused financial aid (137-8) 62514-20; boyB and girls equally 
interested in (138) 62525-6. 

Newspapers: recent considerable increase in circulation of vernacular (Bulkeley) 

(136) 62502. 

Night schools : necessary for adults and boys (Ghosh) (299); Maymyo adult school 
(332) 64235-40 ; advocated for children (Dun) (372). 

Pay of teachers should be improved (Dunn) (69). 

Physical exercises should be taught (Shwe, etc.) (384). 

Poor children should be educated as boarders at school, their expenses being 
paid (Shwe, etc.) (379). 

Practical work, as much as possible should be introduced in connection w ith 
nature study, school plots and farms (Pan, etc.) (191) ; (Shwe, etc.) (390). 

Primary, general desire for ( Bulkeley ) (135) 62497-8; suggestions welcomed; 
majority of schools have more than one teacher; average number of students 
(140) 62550-3 ; difficulty with regard to monastery schools (143) 62684-8. 

Progress ; gradual (Dun) (372). 

“Project” methods will help (Bulkeley) (135); Moga (141-2) 62567-9, 

Propaganda necessary to induce youths to study agriculture (Pan, etc.) (190). 

Punjab system of agricultural training schools not suitable to Burma (Bulkeley) 

(137) 62514-6 ; because so few middle schools large enough to have farms attached 
to them (144) 62593, (146) 62609-14. 

Pupils : drawn mainly from agricultural classes those who have studied agriculture 
are employed in the Agricultural Department; none carry on agriculture on their 
own account (Maung, etc.) (170). 

Pusa Research Institute should give post-graduate training (McKerral) (44) 61371-3. 

Pyinmana Middle School : 

of American Baptist Mission, subsidised by Government: at present an experi¬ 
ment (McKerral) ( 2), (51)61480-4; no other agricultural Bchool (54) 61515; 
still in an experimental stage (Charlton) (284) 63956-7 ; well attendod by Bons of 
cultivators, between 50 and 60 students, an expensive School (294-5) 64133-40 ; 
at least one school similar to, required (Dan) (237). 

Rangoon University : 

no Co-ordination with Mandalay Agricultural College, which is not affiliated ( Charlton) 
(281-2); of whicli Principal not a Member of Senate (293) 64118-20, (284) 
63948-51, (289) 64032-7; teaching of sciences relating to agriculture (290) 
64068-9 ; consists of three Colleges : University College and Judson College in 
Rangoon and Intermediate College, Mandalay (294) 64123-4 ; teaches rural and 
agricultural economics (Jevons) (266), (273-4) 63887-95; willing to co-operate 
with proposed Board of Economic Enquiry (274) 63896-7. 

Recreations for lads should be arranged (Shwe, etc.) (3D0). 

Research, not assisted by association with elementary teaching (Charlton) (285) 
63964-5. 

Rural, should consist mainly of the three It’s (Pan, etc.) (199). 

Secondary: facilities for, should exist in rural areas (Pan, etc.) (194). 

Schools: bad; curriculum not much to blame (Bulkeley) (135), (See Children 
under WELFARE OF HURAL POPULATION). 

School farms ; 

Advocated (Shwe, etc.) (379); (Dan) (237); need encouragement (Dun) (372); should 
be practical (Pan, etc.) (191); advocated in all schools (195); combine general 
and vocational education which is seldom successful; would be costly and unpo¬ 
pular (Bulkeley) (134), (145) 62596-600 ; expensive and useless (McKerral) (3). 

School plots : 

Advocated (Dan) (237); (Shwe, etc.) (379); useful in developing intelligence but 
not of direct vocational value (McKerral) (3); should be praotioal (Pan, etc.) 
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School plots — contd. 

(191); advocated in all schools (195); should be extended ( Dun) (372); 
(Maung, etc.) (170); not necessary in rural areas (Ghosh) (298), (331) 64224-6. 

Specialist agricultural instruction inadvisable (Dunn) (69). 

Stipends should be givon to children of cultivators (Dun) (372). 

Students: 

Comparatively few sons of cultivators (Charlton) (280), 

Land should be given to students’ societies (Dun) (371-2). 

Majority who have studied agriculture aro serving in Agricultural Department 
(Pan, etc.) (191). 

Not critical of teaching (Jevons) (271) 63860-2; do not desire to study agriculture 
(274) 63902. 

Number insufficient (Dun) (371). 

Subsidy of sohools by Government ( McKerral) (51) 61480-4. 

Tax, educational, should be levied locally and paid to teacher, not as regular salary 
but by way of rewards (Maung, etc.) (170). 

Technical: scholarships abroad, with the object of furthering industrial develop¬ 
ment (Jevons) (275-6) 63912-6. 

Teachers : 

of Agriculture, should preferably be drawn from agricultural class (Charlton) (297) 
64172-5. 

Agricultural classes, need of (Ghosh) (298); for teaching nature study (332) 64227-34; 

teachers from, not available (Dan) (371). 

Pay has been recently greatly improved (135); figures (Bulkeley) (140) 62544-7. 
Training doubtful (135). Large number of qualified women teachers(138) 62528. 
Better trained teachers required (139) 62538-40; Standard of training has not 
been raised with increased pay (140) 62554 ; Women paid the same as men 
(146-7) 62617-20. 

in Rural areas, should be drawn from agricultural classes (Pan, etc.) (190). 

Sufficient number (Dun) (371). 

Supply, insufficient; should have knowledge of co-operative account-keeping and 
science of agriculture (Maung, etc.) (169); should not receive a regular salary 
but should receive rewards (170). 

Teaching facilities, agricultural, urgent need for extension (Charlton) (279); (Pan, 
etc.) (190); difficulty of getting competent teachers (Charlton) (295) 64138-40. 

University: questionable whether it should confine itself to purely theoretical 
work or should interfere in applied work (Charlton) (284) 63955; specialisation 
should be preceded by a good basis in pure science (286) 63987-96. 

Vocational training, definite, should not be introduced in ordinary schools (Bulkeley) 
(137) 62514-6. Objection not so strong against agricultural as against industrial 
vocational training (145) 62596-600, (146) 62609-14. 

Women ; 

Not so well educated as men but more advanced than in India (Bulkeley) 
(136) 62499. Monastery schools will not accept girls. Illiteracy of mothers 
encourages relapse into illiteracy of children (136) 62500-3. Boys and girls 
equally interested in gardening, Provision of separate schools for girls after a 
certain age would keep them longer at school. Large number of qualified women 
teachers. Financial difficulties. Classification as between boys and girls schools 
misleading (138-9) 62525-35. Difficulty of sending women teachers to lonely 
villages; should be recruited locally (140) 62648-9. Women teachers paid the 
same as men (146-7) 62617-20. 

EDWARDS, E. L. and NELSON, J. J., of Messrs. Steel Brothers & Co., Ltd., Rangoon 

(224-37). 

Agricultural Indebtedness ; 

Cotton : loans on growing crops (225-6). 

Co-operation : 

Societies for storage and sale of rice (236) 63518-22. 
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Crops and Crop Protection : 

Cotton : not much' scope for improvement; conditions in Upper Burma very poor 
(229)63417-20; pioked Ootober and November (232) 63462-3. 

Groundnuts : improvement of variety, scope for (230) 63429 ; Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment working on right lines but staff inadequate (231) 63437-9. 

Rice : Considerable scope for improvement (226); breeding farm, work satisfactory ; 
importation of seed from Bangkok successful (228) 63398-401 ; demand for better 
quality (229) 63407-8 ; importance of uniformity ; quality is improving ; reputa¬ 
tion has not risen in the world market; the cheapest rice (229) 63409-16 ; import¬ 
ance of weight per basket, yield and appearance ; not sold for cooking qualities 
(231-2) 63436-49, (232-3) 63462-6, (234) 63481-4; compulsory use of tested 
seed (236) 63603-12. 

Seed, pure, distribution : Commercial assistance desirable (232-3) 63462-6. 

--Cotton, great importance of ; at present no system ; 

cultivators buy from ginning factories (226); control 
by ginneries (233) 63466-70. 

-Groundnut: cultivator keeps his own seed (226). 

-Rice: Steel Brothers, distribution by (228) 63398, 

(232-3) 63462-6. 

Irrigation : 

Cotton : scope for doubtful (230) 63421-2. 

Marketing : 

Cotton : Adulteration : leaf, particularly if showers during harvest; not much 
dust (232) 63454-5. 

-- Credit given on growing crop (225). 

-Export: mainly to Japan, but some to Liverpool and Calcutta (232) 

63460. 

-Improvement of variety: not much scope for (229) 63417-20; quality 

betweon Bengals and Oomras (232) 63461, (233) 63474-6. 

-Ginning factories buy through brokers from jungle traders (226). 

-- Jungle traders usually agonts for ginning factories; if independent, 

often resort to malpractices (225-6). 

-Mixing (233) 63471-3. 

--Open markets, unsuccessful attempt to establish in Upper Burma (230) 

63423-5. 

-Season : Octobor-November picking (232) 63452-3. 

-Seed, pure, distribution : no organised system ; cultivators buy from 

ginning factories : unsatisfactory (226); commercial assistance should 
be given to Government department (232-3) 63462-4; control by 
ginneries (233) 63486-70. 

-- Weights and Measures : in villages stone weights which vary slightly (226). 

Groundnut; Basket: standard of measure (230) 63430. 

-Central marketing more than with kapas; very small portion 

purchased in the jungle by brokers (226). 

-Committee should be set up representing dealers and millers, 

Agricultural Department, distributors, to teach cultivators need 
of market and regulate praotice (228) 63395-7, (231) 63436. 

-Crop reports, inacouracy of (227), (228-9) 63402-4, (236-7) 63631-41. 

-Growing crop sold at low price (226). 

---Improvement of variety ; scope for (230) 63429. 

-Magwe market, description by Government officials of unfair tTeatmont 

of cultivators, inaccurate (230-1) 63430. 

---Oil used for ghi (230) 63428. 

-Open markets advocated (231) 63431. 

-Seed : cultivator keeps his own (226). 

—--Supply and demand : competition among buyers for local consump¬ 

tion very keen ; demand greater than supply (226), (230)63426-7. 

---Unhusked when marketed (226); recent development, small crop 

not exported (230) 63426-7. 

*-Weights and Measures: sale should bo by weight (231) 63430-2 ; 

weighment by neutral tallymen not practical (231) 63433. 

Rioe : Adulteration, common (226). 

—— Basket: in the jungle much larger than at the mills (224-5), (227) 63378, 
(228) 63387-94. 

-Bran : exported to England and Germany (235) 63600-1; export cess would 

not affeot price in Burma (236) 63602, 

-- Brokers at Rangoon are also traders (224). 
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Rich— contd. 

-Cess, export, not adversely affecting competition with other producing 

countries (235) 63498-9. 

-Committee should be set up representing dealers and millers. Agricultural 

Department, distributors and cultivators, to teach cultivator needs of the 
market and regulate practice (228) 63396-7. 

-- Direct sale by cultivators to mills encouraged (236) 63S18-9. 

-Elevators : cannot be used for rice but can for paddy (229) 63406-6. 

-Export: principally to Germany and Holland (234) 63492-3; for staroli 

for industrial purposes (236) 63623-8. 

-Facilities satisfactory (224). 

-Improvement of strain (see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION). 

-Jungle brokers paid a commission of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per hundred baskets of 

paddy (224). 

-Mixing of different grades (227-8) 63386; importance of uniformity (229) 

63409, (231) 63440-1; gets mixed on the way from field to mill (236) 
63613-7. 

-Over-production, possibility of (234) 63492-7. 

-Premia paid for selected white grain, especially from seed supplied by 

Agricultural Department (226); do not always reach cultivators (227) 
63379-86 ; Rs. 20 the highest premium (234) 63486-91. 

--Storage for higher price (236) 63620-2. 

-Transport: by cart in bulk, by rail in gunnies, by boat in bulk (226); 

higher rates for rice than for paddy (236) 63629-30. 

Wape system: oultivator takes seed on credit and repays with share of crop at a 
very low price (234) 63479-80. 

Research : 

Commercial representation advocated (232) 63467-61 ; financial contribution from 
merchants (234) 63486-91. 

Statistics : 

Experiments as to yields advocated (229) 63404. 

Groundnut: all channels of consumption should be traced (227), (231) 63434-6. 
Land Records Department: crop reports of very little commercial importance as 
to ootton and groundnut (227); on an acreage basis; accurate as to rioe (228-9) 
63402-4; eariior information required; inaccuracy as to groundnut (236-7) 
63631-41. 

Tariffs and Sea Fbkiohts : 

Cotton and groundnut products: oustoms duty and sea freight do not adversely 
affect prosperity of cultivator (226), (233) 63477-8. 

Export cess on rice of Rs. 6-4-0 does not affect competition with other producing 
countries (236) 63498-9 ; on bran, would not affect price in Burma (236) 63602. 

EXPORT DUTIES (see under TARIFFS and SEA FREIGHTS). 

FERTILISERS. 

Adulteration : 

Legislation to prevent (Hendry) (66); not the cause of cultivators not using fertilisers 
(68) 61666 ; difficult to prevent (Pan, etc.) (196); analysis should be made by 
experts (Shwe, etc.) (382); is unknown (391). 

Agricultural Department should stock and supply (Hendry) (66). 

Ammonium sulphate : good effect on paddy nurseries demonstrated by Agricultural 
Department (Pan, etc.) (192); and superphosphate, only useful sources of 
nitrogen and phosphate for paddy (Charlton) (280). 

Ammo-Phos : 

Analysis and price (Hendry) (66); controlled demonstrations carried out on 
cultivators’ own fields (McKerral) (7); profitable (8); imported from Amerioa, 
for paddy, cultivators not using it (39) 61293-6; experiments show profitable 
return with paddy (Hendry) (66); has proved to he profitable (Charlton) (280); 
no commercial firm advertising and pushing sale of (284) 63960-2. 
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Artificial manure : 

Cheaper and will be profitable ( Hendry ) (56); a question of coat (58) 61560, (03) 
61634-0; profit not sufficient hitherto (56); prices too high (Charlton) 
(280); not suitable for paddy cultivation, washed away by heavy rains (Tun, etc.) 
(207); not so profitable as natural manures (Pan, etc.) (196); and expensive 
(203) 63117-20; good, but not sufficiently increasing yield to cover expenses 
(Dun) (376); not used (Shwe, etc.) (391). 

Artificial farmyard manure made at Hmawbi, but not profitable (McKerral) (7), 
(33) 61187-8. 

Ashes of paddy husks, good (Dun) (376). 

Basic slag : tests insufficient (Charlton) (280). 

Bats’ guano (see Guano beloui). . 

Bone flour, ground, possibly of some use in sour paddy soil of Lower Burma (Charlton) 
(280), (288) 64018-26. 

Calcium cyanamide, on swamp rice, inferior to sulphate of ammonia ( McKerral) 

(7). 

Cattle manure : 

Fuel, use of as, not practised (McKerral) (7); except by Indians (Dun) (376); 

(Pan, etc.) (192), (197); should be prohibited by law (Oyi, etc.) (398). 
Inexpensive (Maung, etc.) (176). 

Lost on waste grazing land (McKerral) (7), (40) 61297-9. 

Nurseries, only enough for (McKerral) (7), (39) 61296-7. 

Pit storage to increaso quality and value (Hendry) (56). 

Shortage of (Dun) (376). 

Tenanoy.at-will system discourages use of ( McKerral ) (7), (34) 61213-5- 
Compensation should be given to evicted tenants for unexhausted improvements 
(Dunn) (87) 61832-4; no compensation to evicted tenants for unexhausted 
manure (Hendry) (57), (64) 61645-6. 

Cost, a dotorring factor (Maung, etc.) (176). 

Cyanamide: tests insufficient (Charlton) (280). 

Dhaincha plant as a green manure for paddy ( Charlton ) (290) 64053-7. 

Demonstration nocossary (Shwe, etc.) (382); (Maung, etc.) (172), (176); on cultivators’ 
own plots (Pan, etc.) (192), (197); comparative (Dun) (376); ( Hendry ) (56); 
staff insufficient (58) 61657-60. 

Farmyard manure, the only inoxpensivo fertiliser (Maung, etc.) (176). 

Firewood : not of great importance except in dry zone and mainly a question of 
transport (Hopwood) (116). 

Fish manure, used for garden cultivation but too expensive for paddy (Hendry) (56); 
not used (McKerral) (29) 61138-9. 

Floods will not wash away manures once incorporated (Hendry) (64-6) 61640. 

Green manuring: profitable with mechanical power (Pan, etc.) (196); not practised 
(Charlton) (290) 64051-2. 

Guano, Bat’s ; Along Shan Bills; small quantities available (McKerral) (7); in forests 
of Tenasserim, right to collect sold by auction on 3 years lease (Hopwood) (120) 
62273-5; used for garden cultivation, but too expensive for paddy (Hendry) (66). 
Increased use of manures on high paddy land (Maung, etc.) (172). 

Legislation to deal with fraudulent adulteration ( McKerral) (7). 

Lime : of good quality found in abundanco (7); deficiency in nearly all paddy growing 
districts of Lower Burma ( Charlton ) (280), (288) 64018-26. 

Mixtures of bonemeal and cowdung, advantageous ( Dun) (375). 

Natural manures, greater use of, the only thing th ' an bo done at present ( Robertson ) 
(341); demonstration of storing, necessary (342). 

Night soil, not used (McKerral) (30) 61140-2. 

Nitrates : poisonous to swamp rice (McKerral) (7); useless on wetlands (Charlton) (280); 

injurious on paddy land in Lower Burma (Hendry) (67), (64) 61647-8. 

Nitrogen, general shortage of (Charlton) (280). 

Nitrogen and phosphate : considerably inorease yield in paddy land of Lower Burma, 
but not sufficiently profitable hitherto (Hendry) (57); the limiting factors in Lower 
Burma rice soils ( McKerral ) (25) 61057-9. 

Pelun, a leguminous plant, used as a green manure ( Charlton ) (290) G4053-7, 

Phosphate, shortage of, in many districts (280). 
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Potash: rarely necessary for paddy (280) j has no appreciable effect on swamp rice 
(McKerral) (7); beneficial but need for not so great as for phosphate and nitrogen 
( Hendry) (67). 

Prawn dust, small quantities exported from Lower Burma to the Straits (McKerral) 
(7). 

Prices of artificial fertilisers coming down and of rice going up ( McKerral) (8); finance 
required (24) 61035. 

Reclamation of land by use of fertilisers (Pan, etc.) (192). 

Research: Crops other than rice in Lower Burma, not yet undertaken (Hendry) (67). 

-Experiments carried out fairly thoroughly (Hendry) (68) 61649-50, (62) 

61616. 

-Insufficient; knowledge of secondary ohanges exceedingly important 

(Charlton) (280), (284) 63963, (288) 64016-7. 

-Rice ( Hendry) 56-7. 

Silting: profitable with mechanical power (196); in delta lands by sluices (Pan, etc.) 
(200-1) 63062-6 (see under IRRIGATION). 

Sulphate of ammonia combined with phosphates increased rice yield up to 40 per cent 
but not profitable (McKerral) (7), (26) 61070-2. 

Superphosphate: analysis and price (Hendry) (56). 

Urea being investigated, but not hopeful (Charlton) (280), (284) 63963. 

Value of fertilisers not appreciated by cultivators (Hendry) (58) 61556-60. 

FINANCE. 

Account keeping, knowledge of, required (Dunn) (66). 

Agriculturists Loans Act: loans for the year 1925-26, 12 lakhs ; has a moderating 
influence on interest rates of private moneylenders (Dunn) (103) 62000-3; should be 
administered by Agricultural Department (Dun) (374). 

Amount for agriculture : Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 to Rs. 55 per acre (Tun, etc.) (211) 
63192-4, (222) 63363-63. 

Banking facilities : extension of, to rural parts advocated (Dawson) (254); cheques, 
use of, growing; dacoity encourages banking habits (258) 63711. 

Banking knowledge necessary (Dunn) (66), (70) 61683, (71) 61687-8. 

Burma Central Bank (Dunn) (93) 61881. 

Chetties : 

Charge 30 por coat interest, but rates deorease in face of competition of joint stook 
banks (Dawson) (259) 63733-4; useful but oilend against canons of sound banking 
(260) 63757-60, (262) 63788-91 ; charge 24 per cent per annum for seasonal loans 
(Maung, etc.) (181) 62874-81; interest 18 to 36 per cent insists upon valuable 
security, not elastic (Tin) (104). 

Co-operation: credit societies can give short term credit; hut difficult to finance 
produce (Dawson) (266); not generally in competition with joint 
stock banks (258) 63718-21. 

-Godowns, receipts for produce being used for credit (Dunn) (70) 61683. 

-Movement should be encouraged and intorest should be lowered (Tin.) 

(104) ; (Tun, etc.) (206-7). 

-(see CO-OPERATION). 

Dawson’s Bank : (see under DAWSON, L.). 

Egyptian experience of confusion of short and long term loans (Dunn) (76) 61737-9. 
General improvement required (Dunn) (66). 

Government Loans : 

Cannot do much (Dunn) (66). 

Formality, delay, inadequacy, repayment instalments too large ; Township officers 
should have authority (Tun, etc.) (206-7); Government should finance agriculture 
(211) 63189-94; French system at Pondicherry should be adopted (221-2) 
63343-7, (222) 63353-63; four years should be allowed for repayment, interest 
should be lower, loans should be made in kind( Oyi, etc.) (397); at present 
must be repaid in 2 years (402) 64882; great difficulty in obtaining (Dan) (239) 
63564-5; to cultivators at moderate interest advocated (Dun) (374); under 
Agricultural Loans Act and Land Improvement Loans Act unpopular (McKerral) 
(35-6) 61233-4. 

Government should lend to cultivators on mortgage (Maung, etc.) (171). 
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Implements: Government should make loans for purchase of “ Case ” power farming 
machinery (Pan, etc.) (199). 

Improvement, land, loans, oareful extension of, advocated ( Robertson ) (341). 

Insurance increasing ( Dawson ) (2158) 63712-7. 

Interest 

Banks charge societies 10 per cent; societies charge members 15 per cent ; 
excessive; has ruined societies and will strangle cultivators (Sein) (351) (see 
Causes or Borrowing under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 
Co-operative credit societies Rs. 1-4-0 per cent per mensem, moneylenders 
Its. 2-8-0 per cent per mensem with security, Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per cent per mensem 
without security; advance payments for crops to he repaid in kind at harvest, 
e.g., Rs. 80 advanced to be repaid at harvest by 100 baskets of groundnut, price 
of whioh will probably be Rs. 125 (Oyi, etc.) (397). 

Exoesslve (Shwc) (388), (393). 

Rates of chetties decreasing (Dunn) (73-4) 61726. 

Rates paid by and to co-operative societies should be controlled by Government 
( Mating, elc.) (172-3). Rural credit societies charge 15 per oent to members and 
pay the Bank 10 per cent while moneylenders charge from 24 to 60 per cent. 
Rate charged to cultivators should ;not be increased (180-1) 62846-62, 
(181-2) 02874-86, (186) 62954-63; should be lowered (Tin) (104); joint stock 
banks 6 to 7 per cent Central Banks 10 per cent, primary societies 15 per cent 
(105), (106-7) 62037-42; rates have been decreased as the result of co-operation 
(109-10) 62100-4, Failures not due to interest being too low (110-1) 62121-8. 

Joint stock bankB : can operate in the delta where crops are secure and land easily 
marketable (Dawson) (254); can give short term credit (255); must specialise 
in long term deposits (256) 68666, 63677, (259) 63729-30, 

Kazins, loans should be granted for building (Tun, etc.) (208), (213) 63217-20, 
(214) 63238-42. 

Land in the delta easily realisable ( Dawson) (255), (257) 63694-5. 

Land Mortgage Banks : see under Finance under SEIN, U. 

Advooated (Pan, etc.) (196); (Tun, tic.) (207); (Dun) (373); (Oyi, etc.) (397); 
(400) 64848-9, (404) 64920; can operate where crops less Hecuro and land not 
easily marketable, because hnanced not by deposits but by long term debentures 
(Dawson) (255), (257) 63698-700, (259) 63729-30 ; draft Bill (Dunn) (76) 61736; 
elaborate, cultivator might not understand extent of his liability (85-6) 61804-12; 
independence of management (86) 61813-20; co-operative element should be 
introduced, with a nominated board (100-1) 61958-71; a demand for 
(102) 61990-2. 

Long Term. Credit : 

(Dawson) (256); joint stock banks should provide; careful examination of applications 
necessary (256) 63666-71; not exceeding 10 years (256) 63679, (262) 63793-7 ; 
care taken to see that money is appropriated to purpose for which borrowed 
(267) 63696-7; danger of confusion with short term (Dunn) (76) 61737-41; 
essential (Pan, etc.) (191); for improved implements, e.g., tractors (197); necessary 
for improvements (McKerral) (24) 61033-8. 

Machinery for issuing loans required (Dunn) (102) 61990-2. 

Marketing: Government should make loans to cultivators on easy terms ( Pan, etc.) 
(198). . 

Moneylenders: (see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS and CO¬ 

OPERATION). 

Registration of title of immoveable property (Dunn) (66). 

Short Term Credit ; 

Use of agricultural produce as security for, needs improvement (Dunn) (66), (70) 
61683-4; period of crop 8 months, or for cattle 3 years (80) 61772-6; 

can be given by joint stock and Co-operative banks, but difficult to finance produce 
(Dawson) (255); not exceeding 9 months (256) 63679-80, (257-8) 63701-5; 
loans should be issued by Government at 10 per cent per mensem (Shwe, etc.) 
(380). 

State bank advooated (Sein) (368) 64726. 
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Taooavi: 

Does not reach poorest; growing crops might be acoepted as security; difficulty 
and trouble is applying for ; advances in kind after a bad season; danger of too 
facile credit ( Uobertson ) (341); should be lent through Co-operative banks at rates 
of interest not exceeding rate at which Government borrows (Tin) (104) ; but 
not for non-members (108) 62070-3, (110) 62119-20; should be given only 
where no Co-operative society can be formed; necessity of publicity ( Mating, 
etc.) (173); should be retained but not extended ( Dawson ) (266); in colonies 
of Government Estates Department (Dunn) (94) 61883 

Title : investigation takes a great deal of time (Dawson) (268) 63706, (260) 63746*7, 
(262-3) 63802-4. 

Torrens system, doubtful (Dunn) (66); suitable to Australian conditions which are 
different from Indian (96) 61909-10. 

PISH (set under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

FODDER (see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

FORESTS. 

Afforestation : 

Advocated near villages ( Shwe , etc .) (386); no opening for (393); schemes in 
neighbourhood of villages would he detrimental to villagers in regard to their 
grazing (Pan, etc.) (194); no opening for in neighbourhood of villages, reservation 
necessary but reserves formed near villages very unpopular (Hopwood) (116*6), 
(118) 62231-8; a hopeless failure (119) 62260-2, (123) 62328-34. 

Agricultural Department does not come into touch with Forestry Department 
(McKerral) (28) 61114-6. 

Agricultural purposes : 

FuE use not being made for (Shwe, etc.) (386); fullest use being made for (Hopwood) 
(116); strips of forest left unresorved for village use (120-1) 62277-82; distant 
forest of no use to villages (121) 62283-9 ; reservation of forest areas for villagers 
if villagers desire (121) 62290-2; forest land cultivated where profitable; in 
unclassed forests extraction by villagers free (122) 62312-6. 

Area of reserved, should be ascertained (Shwe, etc.) (387). 

Bamboo used for houses, mats, but for paper only experimentally ( Hopwood ) (124) 
62339-41. 

Bats’ guano in forests in Teuaaserim ; right to collect Rold by auction on 3 years 
lease (Hopwood) (120) 62273-6. (See under FERTILISERS). 

Chaulmoogra oil for leprosy (Hopwood) (123) 62326-7. 

Chestnut, not used much as timber ( Hopwood ) (119) 62246. 

Classification of forests, vague (Hopwood) (121) 62293-5. 

Conifers: mostly in Shan States; of very little value; Pinus Kliasya (Hopwood) 
(119) 62246-9. 

Cultivation in, should be extended (Shwe, etc.) (386), (393). 

Catch made in large quantities ( Hopwood ) (124) 62341. 

Debra Dun Research Institute has proved of value, will find a market for forest 
products and will increase employment (Hopwood) (120) 62270, (123) 62326; 
does not train Burma forest officers (123) 62324. 

Dry zone: afforestation during last 26 years; attempted plantation of dry stony 
hills unsuccessful (Hopwood) (116-6), (118) 62236. 

Erosion of soil : 

Does not arise in Burma except in small areas in Kachin Hills where there is 
shifting cultivation (Hopwood) (116), (120) 62286 (see under Shifting Cultiva¬ 
tion below). Due to deforestation; difficulty of preventing (Pan, etc.) (194); 
none in oonsequence of deterioration of forests and floods (Shwe, etc.) (386). 

Extraction : 

Of timber and bamboo for implements, building and firewood, licenses should be 
extended (Shwe, etc.) (386), (393); of wood for fuel and implements by culti¬ 
vators should be permitted without Iioense (Pan, etc.) (194); privilege should 
be extended (Qyi, etc.) (404) 64919. 
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Firewood : 

Not of great importance except in dry zone and mainly a question of transport 
(Hopwood) (115); plenty, if forest reservation ceased (Oyi, etc.) (399). 

Floods: river training ( Hopwood ) (146). 

Fodder: supply not part of duty of Forest Department (Hopwood) (116); no 
baling of grass (124) 62347-9. (Nee under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

Grazing : 

Charges, usually practically nothing ( Hopwood ) (117 ) 62218-20. 

Deterioration of forests not being caused by excessive grazing ( Hopivood) (116); 
(, Shwe, etc.) (385), (393). 

Disease introduced by unregulated grazing ( Hopwood) (115); control necessary (116). 
Facilities in forests, figures (Hopwood) (115), (117) 62215-6, (119) 62253-61; 

should be extended (Shwe, etc.) (385), (393); (Oyi, etc.) (404) 64919. 

Grass varies in character ( Hopwood) (118) 62239 ; no grass cutting (117) 62217 ; or 
baling (124) 62347-9. 

Revenue for grazing 33,000 cattle in reserved forests in 1926-27: Rs. 11,000 
(Hopivood ) (117) 62216. 

Guano (see under FERTILISERS). 

Irrigation : supply of water increased by forests at headwaters (Hopwood) (116); 

log drifting does not prevent streams being used for irrigation (125) 62350-61. 
Labour employed in forests is agriculturist (Hopwood) (120) 62266-9 ; mainly local 
but some immigrant; 12 annas a day, no women einployod; 150 forest villages 
(121-2) 62300-8. 

I.ae made in largo quantities (Hopwood) (124) 62341. 

Marketing of forest produce depends upon transport, but prices of timber too low to 
make railways and roads profitable ( Hopwood ) (122) 62309-11. 

Oak, not much used as timber (Hopwood) (119) 62245. 

Polioy of department: not to make village reserves but to make plantations of 
valuable timber (Hopwood) (118) 62231-8. 

Pyinmana Forest School, training during service (Hopwood) ( 123) 62319-24. 
Rainfall, whether increased by forests, doubtful (Hopwood) (110), 

Rangoon University, training for Forest Service (Hopwood) (123) 02319-24. 

Rent for cultivated foreBt land, the same as for similar land outside (Hopwood) (122) 
62307-8. 

Research (see under Dehra Dun under Aoriculti'kai. Purposes above.) Locally, 
small problems, e.g., chaulmoogra oilin leprosy (Hopwood) (123) 62326-7. 
Reservation, control impossible without ( Hopwood ) (117) 62228-30; difficulty of 

(120) 62277-82. 

Revenue of department over 2 erores, expenditure about 83 lakhs ( Hopwood) (121) 
62296-8. 

Sawmills (Hopwood) (124) 62339-40, 

Scattered all over Burma (Hopwood) (119) 62254, (120) 62266, (121) 62283-4. 
Shifting cultivation sin Cachin Hills oauses soil erosion and landslides ( Hopwood ) (116). 

-Oauses serious damage (Hopwood) (117) 62221-7, 

-Control impossible without reservation ( Hopwood) (117) 62228- 

30. 

SpecieB being developed by department: teak, pyinkado, padauk, ingyin (Hopwood) 

(121) 62299. 

Staff : training at Forest School at Pyinmana and at Rangoon University; none 
trained at Dehra Dun (Hopwood) ( 123) 62319-24; some trained at Oxford (124) 
62345-6. 

Teak; more profitable than village plantations (Hopwood) (118) 62230-8; does not 
grow well over 2,800 feet (119) 02240-4. Planted by paid agriculturists (120) 
62276, (121) 62299, (122) 62307-8 ; ( McKerral) (26) 61066. 

Tenasserim ; dense evergreen forest, will be explored and proposed as reserved 
forest; not suitable for teak (Hopwood) (118-9) 62239-43. Bats’ guano found 
in forests (120) 62273-5. 

Timber cutting, uncontrolled, does great harm (Hopwood) (117) 62221-7. 
Transport ; 

Facilities improving (Hopwood,) (124) 62335-7. 

Firewood supply mainly a question of transport (Hopwood) (115). 
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Transport— contd. 

Prices of timber too low to make railways and roads profitable (Hopwood) (122) 
62309-11. 

Rivers, use of for drifting logs, does not prevent use for irrigation (Hopwood) (125) 
62350-61. 

Variety of timbers, great (McKerral) (18) 60941. 

Wilful damage : none (Hopwood) (124) 62338. 

FRUIT GROWING (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

GALE, U MAUNG (witness) (see under PAN, etc.). 

GALE, U YIN (witness) (see under SHWE, etc.). 

GHOSH, C. C., B.A., F.E.S., Entomologist, Mandalay, (298-339). 

Experience : of sericulture (302); of crop pests at Pusa (329) 64192-7. 

Agricultural Department : 

Agricultural chemistry, botany and probably engineering Bhould be administered 
provincially; entomology, mycology and bacteriology centrally (299). 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES : 

Bee-keeping : Research necessary (298); Bhould be central as a separate department 
with a specialist; local bee not suitable; Italian bee should be introduced 
(299); no religious objection (330-1) 64208-11, (336) 64331-3 ; easy and profitable 
(332) 64241-9. 

Buddhist religious objection to taking life: in many places not Btrict (3(H)); no 
objection to bee-keeping and should be none to lac-culture (330-1) 64208-13, (336) 
64331-5; sericulture: tradition and economic pressure overcome religious objec¬ 
tion (333) 64254-9 ; people sympathetic to efforts to destroy pests (336) 64316-22, 
Lac-culture : limited to particular areas (328), (331) 64212-4 j no religious objection 
(330-1) 64208-13, (336) 64335. 

Leisure period : varies (299). 

Sericulture : 

Anaorge : (322-4). 

Artificial silk, i.e., rayon : imports (314); legislation to prevent fraud (325); does 
not compete in India with natural silk which is largely used for ceremonial 
purposes (330) 64201-7 ; bought as natural silk; import duty (333) 64260-4, 
(336-6) 64303-15. 

Assam : (319). 

Bengal: cause of decline in (309-10), (317-9), (323), (326). 

Breeding silkworms : by mongrelisation (301), (304-6). Burma silkworm multivol- 
tine; yield same as Chinese; Burma climatio conditions unsuitable for 
univoltine (333) 64271-6. 

Bounty and State help : given by France, Ottoman Empire, Brazil, Austria and 
Japan (310); in India (324). 

China: supplies 16 per cent of the world’s raw silk (316). 

Cloth, silk, large use of (299), (330) 64201-7. 

Co-ordination: necessary; lack of, cause of decline in Bengal (309-10), (323), 
(326-7). 

Cottage industry : demonstration of rearing (301); economics (307-8); subsidiary 
to agriculture (334) 64286-92. 

Criminals, habitual, taught sericulture (391); started at Pankkoung in 
October, 1927 (333) 64252-3. 

Department in Burma : programme (301-2), (319), (338) 64370. 

Development: lines of (320-2), (325); capable of very great expansion (333) 
64250-1; especially where standard of life is low (336) 64323-6 ; can compete 
against imported silk if methods are improved (336) 64327-30. 

Districts suitable (300-1), (320). 

Dyeing : No departmental programme for (302); done by weavers; best done in 
factories (309), (328). 

Enquiries, recent, into the industry (316-7). 

Eri silk : Confined to Assam, completely domesticated, feed on castor and kesem; 
cocoons not reelable; rearing and spinning a cottage industry. European 
demand for cocoons, (302-3), (326); no soope for extension of (338) 64365-6, 
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GHOSH, Ci C,— contd. 

Agricultural Industries— contd. 

Sericulture - contd. 

Factories, filatures, necessary (301), (325). 

Imperial Institute, Silk Committoo : recommendations (325-6). 

Imperial Serieulturist, proposed appointment of (327-8), (334) 64281-5. 

Industry : in Burma, figures (300); in India (316). 

Institute, Central Sericultural, proposed (326-7), (334) 64281-5. 

Kashmir, Jammu and tho Punjab (320), (326). 

Khamru : home-reeled silk ; coarso (308-09). 

Lofroy, Imperial Entomologist: (302), (310-22); estimate of importance of silk 
industry in Tndia (316); opinion as to cause of Bengal decline (317), 

ling Nan Agricultural College Bulletin on South China silk industry (316). 

Madras : Koilegal tract (319). 

Muga silk: Confined to Assam ; semi-domesticated; fed on trees; cocoons reelable; 
highly prized golden silk ; groat improvement not expected (303), (326). 

Mukhcrji’s opinion ns to decline of Bengal sericulture (317). 

Mulberry : improvement trials at l .eiktho (301); tree and buBh (307); demonstra¬ 
tion (328); large areas where it can he grown (338) 64367, 

Mulberry silk : The principal commercial silk ; improvement possible ; univoltine 
and multivoltino sources of supply (303-4). 

Mysoro ; The largest multivoltine rearing tract in India ; suggestions (319), (323). 

Pebrino disease : eliminated by Pasteur’s microscopical examination (306-7) ; 
legislation not practical (325), (334) 64277-80. 

Rawlley : on tariffs (311-3). 

Rearing: Nurseries at Maymyo and Mandalay (302); conditions: climate, race, 
diseaso, food, tree and bush mulberry, nursing, economics of cottage industry 
(307-8); very great expansion possible (333) 64250-4. 

Reeling : in factories, filatures : at Leiktho ; at first by Department and later by 
private capitalists (301-2). Process ; results of home reeling ooarse (308-9) ; 
filatures should bo located among roarors from whom cocoonB should be bought 
diroot (309) ; research as to cheap machinery necessary (328); in India reeling 
very bad (334) 64283. 

Research ; should be central, a separate department with a specialist (299) ; four 
assistants employed ; object to increaso silk yield (333) 64265-70. 

Seed supply, should ho a specialised industry (328). 

Tariffs : 

Manufacturing: Theory of tho tariff and history in Franoo, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Russia, America and Japan (311-3); effect in India 
(324-5). 

Throwing : history of industry in England, protected in Amerioa, Switzerland, 
France and Austria (310-1). 

Tasar silk: completely wild worm ; fed on trees ; cocoons reelable; great 
improvement not expected; manufacturing industry important (303). 

Throwing : Small factory to be at Mandalay (302). Thrown yarn imported 
maohinory necessary (309); several filatures may oombine to have a throwing 
mill (328). 

Trade: in Burma figures (299-300) ; India, tables (313-6), (323). 

Weaving : handlooma suitable (309); must be organised and in oloso touch with 
market (310). 

Co-opera tion : 

Joint farming: societies consisting of families arc best (329), (337) 64343-6, 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Pests, External: Special protection from Indian Peninsula required (329) 64183-6. 

-, Bollworm, pink, all over Burma; difficulty because cultivators gin part of 

their own kapas (337) 64347-57. 

-, Internal: Chilo simplex and borers, palm beetle, legislation required (329) 

64184-7 ; cotton (329) 64188-91 ; Pusa not consulted except occasionally 
to identify peats (329-30) 64192-7. 

-, Legislation necessary (336) 84319. 

-, Paddy: borer damage avoided by altering time of planting (338) 64369. 

-, Crabs oaught in pots (338) 64369-70. 

— —, Propaganda by pamphlctB (336) 64316-22. Research, should he centralised 
(298), (329), 
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Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Expert advice: cultivators do not require advice as to existing crops which they 
grow better than on Government farms (299). 

Experimental farms in each district (299). 

New varieties introduced by Agricultural Department: cultivators have quickly 
adopted, e.g., hard sugaroane and Karaohi gram (299). 

Pests : posters and pamphlets issued (336) 64316-22. 

Plots in representative soils for experiment (299). 

Education : 

Agricultural: Text books, elementary, cause laughter (298). Agriculture should 
not be taught in elementary schools (331) 64216-23. 

Adult: night classes necessary (299); Maymyo adult Bchool (332) 64236-40. 

Middle class youths, attracting to agriculture: training and then practical work; 
will not solve problem of mass of cultivators (298-9), (337) 64336-42, (338) 
64363-4. 

Nature study ; urgent necessity, especially of insect life; training teachers the first 
necessity (298), (332) 64227-34. 

Night schools: necessary for adults and boys (299); Maymyo adult sohool (332) 
64236-40. 

School plots : not necessary in rural areas (298), (331) 64224-6. 

Teachers : need of (298) j for teaching nature study (332) 64227-34. 

Research ; 

Entomology: agricultural, dealing with crop pests should be centralised, with suffi¬ 
cient staff to cover Provinces in co-operation with Indian Museum (298), (334-6) 
64293-302, (338) 64369-62; (339). Systematic, should be confined to the 
Indian Museum (298); (330) 64198-200 ; (334-6) 64293-302. At present museums 
at Pusa, Dehra Dun and Coimbatore (337-8) 64358, (339). 

Bee-keeping; No work being done ; staff should be appointed (298). 

Pusa: criticism of (329-30) 64192-200, (334-6) 64293-302, (339). 

GRAM (see under CHOPS AND CHOP PROTECTION). 

GRAZING (see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY and FORESTS). 

GROUNDNUT (see under CHOPS AND CROP PROTECTION, MARKETING and 

TARIFFS and SEA FREIGHTS). 

GYI, U YIN; Ohttbin Village, Mahlaing Township; HMAW, D LU, Chairman, The 

Payitkon Central Co-operative Society, Ltd., and TIN, THUGYI U BA (396-404). 

Administration : 

Posts and Telegraphs : Lack of facilities in outlying small villages causes loss and 
delay of mails and telegrams (396). 

Transport: 

Railways and steamers : unjust demands made by subordinate officials, excessive 
delay and heavy freight charges; Government should manage (396), (402) 
64873-7. 

Roads: lack of good village roads compels cultivators to sell their produce cheaply 
locally (396). 

Agricultural Department : 

Advice of, has always been followed (398). 

Seed, paddy, supplied by Agricultural Department, premium of Rs. 10 per 100 
baskets paid (401) 64803-6. 

, Services, have brought immense benefits to agriculturists (395-6), (400) 64838-9, 
(401) 64801-2. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Agricultural Department should administer Government loans (396). 

Attachment of cultivators’ cattle for debt (403) 64904. 

Causes of borrowing: Poor results of cultivation owing to irregular rains (396); 
high cost of living, irregularity of rainfall, lack of economy (397). 

Land Mortgage Banks charging low interest should be started by Government (396), 
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Agricultural Indebtedness— contd. 

Mortgages, non-terminable, should be prohibited after Government has established 
land mortgage banks (397), (400-1) 64848-9. 

Repayment prevented by poor yield and low prioeB (396); by unprofitable use of 
loans and exorbitant interest (397). 

Restrictions on credit of cultivators inadvisable (396); Usurious Loans Act should 
be enforced and non-terminable mortgagee should be prohibited after Government 
has established land mortgage banks (397), (400) 64848-9. 

Sources of credit: jungle traders, brokers, Chettyars and Government (396); Co¬ 
operative credit societies, Chettyars (397). 

Usurious Loans Act should be enforced (397). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Cattle-breeding, a subsidiary industry (398). 

bruit-growing : may be profitable in suitable localities (398). 

Handicraft or industrial institutions advocated (399). 

Leisure period : Cultivation 160 days intermittently; during slack season carting 
or selling crops (398). 

Mills, transfer to rural aroas, not favoured (398). 

Poultry rearing, may bo profitable in suitable localities (398). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Fodder: shortage : due to Peninsular Indians, non-agriculturists, keeping cattle ; 
scaroity very much felt from March to June (398). 

Grazing : No grazing grounds in Chindwin district (398). 

Indians, Peninsular, Non-agriculturists, keep cattle, sheep and goats, which eat 
the grass and raise price of stalks of millet and other fodder (398). 

Plough cattle: 2 pairs for 40 acros (399-400) 64832-3, (401) 64860; usually 
bought; price very much increased ; 10 years ago price of a pair of bullockB 
Rs. 200, present price Rs. 300 to Rs. 350 (401) 64860-5, (402) 64883. 

Co-operation ; 

Credit, Co-operative, is the oheapest (397), (400) 64846. 

Government should encourage (399). 

Minorities should be compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement (399). 

Payitkon Central Co-operative Society, foT the collection, sate and purchase of seed 
grain, Monyiwa Township, Lower Chindwin, has achieved its objects (399); has 
bought Rs. 13,000 worth of seed for distribution ; buys ploughs from Agricultural 
Department and distributes them (400) 64834-7; among borrowers only a few 
defaulters (401) 64856-7 ; purchase and sale societies better than credit societies 
(401) 64858-60; 400 members; some owners, some tenants; drawn from an 
area of 2 square miles; unlimited liability; holder of Rs. 6 share liable up to 
Rs. 25 ; under new law society may be of unlimited liability which will be harm - 
ful to the society; seed given to members on credit; seed obtained for cash from 
Agricultural Department or from local selected cultivators; funds of society 
obtained from share capital or borrowed from Provincial Bank; this year a loss 
on one seed transaction; members apply to sooiety for seed ; society adds up 
indents and purchases ; deals in gram, juari, red beans, wheat and mungoo beans; 
members who are sharing tenants, if land is good, pay owner half ; in other cases 
owner takes two-fifths (402-3) 64884-903. 

Progress : slow because loans are not utilised for purposes for which granted (400) 
64846-7. 

Sale and purchase societies better than credit societies (401) 64859-60. 

Crops and Crop Protection: 

Cattle trespass : many cases ; for instance, a loss of Rs. 40 on 6 acres of juar (404) 
64911-5. 

Karachi gram : Partly consumed by cultivator and partly sold (401) 64868-70. 

Seed, paddy, supplied by Agricultural Department, premium of Rs. 10 per 100 
baskets paid (401) 64863-5. 

Cultivation : 

Plough cattle: two pairs for 40 acres (399-400) 64832-3, (401) 64850; usually 
bought; price very much increased ; 10 years ago price of a pair of bullocks 
Rs. 200 ; present price Rs. 300 to Rs. 350 (401) 64860-6, (402) 04883. 
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GY I, U YIN, HMAW, U LU and TIN, THDGYI U BA —contd. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Farms for instructing agriculturists should be opened by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment (396). 

Lectures should follow demonstration (395). 

On cultivators own land, advocated (395). 

Successful demonstration : harrow called arlein, iron harrow with five teeth, seed 
supplied by Agricultural Department, soaking seeds in diluted vitriol to prevent 
disease (395); Karachi gram and other seed (396). 

Education : 

Elementary school: Parents unable to keep children at school continuously owing 
to needing their labour (399). 

Handicraft schools should be opened (399). 

Mandalay Agricultural College : attended by very few cultivators ; value of agricul¬ 
tural education not appreciated (400) 64840-1. 

Fertilisers : 

Cowdung, use of as fuel should be prohibited by law (398). 

Finance : 

Government loans : four years should be allowed for repayment, interest should be 
lower, loans should be made in kind (397); at present must be repaid in two 
years (402) 64882. 

Interest: Co-operative Credit Societies Rs. 1-4-0 per cent per mensem, moneylenders 
Rs. 2-8-0 per cent per mensem with security, Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per cent per mensem 
without security; advance payments for crops to be repaid in kind at harvest, 
e.g., Rs. 80 advanced to be repaid at harvest by 100 baskets of groundnut, price 
of which will probably be Rs. 125 (397). 

Land Mortgage Banks should be established (397), (400) 64848-9, (404) 64920. 

Fobksts : 

Firewood : plenty, if forest reservation ceased (399), 

Grazing, cattle, should be extended (404) 64919. 

Timber for implements, extraction by cultivators, privilege should be extended 
(404) 64919. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation should be effected by Government resuming occupation of lands and 
re-allotting, restricting mortgage, sale and partition (397-8). 

Fragmentation: adversely affects agricultural efficiency due to division on inheri¬ 
tance or by gift to children, or mortgage or sale (397). 

Implements : 

Theikpati ploughs : obtained from Agricultural Department do in two days what 
Burmese ploughs do in throe days (402) 64871-2. 

Irrigation : 

Dam, washed away by heavy rains (404) 64916. 

Tanks should be constructed by Government in Lower Chindwin District, water 
tax being levied on lands irrigated (398). 

Land Tenure : 

Sharing tenants : on good land, owner takes half, in other cases two-fifths (403) 
64901-7. 

Marketing : 

Basket, paddy, should be uniform (401) 64866-7. 

Information as to market conditions, etc., should be supplied to cultivators by 
Government (399). 

Middlemen’s profits are excessive ; illustration : Rs. 175 paid by mills for 100 baskets 
of paddy for which cultivator received Rs. 100 (399). 

Roads, village, lack of compels cultivators to sell produce cheaply locally (390). 

mo y 336—4 
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Soils : 

Chindwin, Lower, inundation owing to ruined state of old tanks (398), (402) 84877-8. 
Jungle, culturable, should be sold to cultivators, payment being by easy instalments 
(398); could be worked at a profit (402) 64879-81. 

Veterinary : 

Assistant: keeps medicines in his own residence (400) 64843-5; does not make 
unauthorised charges (404) 64910. 

Contagious diseases : Legislation as to inoculation, movement and sale of cattle and 
carcases advocated (398). 

Department has brought immense benefits to agriculturists (396), (400) 64842. 
Dispensaries : Freely used by agriculturists (398); none in Monywa Township (400) 
64843. 

Inoculation : No fee charged (398). 

Serum, supply of, sometimes insufficient (398). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Charity (403) 64905-7. 

Cinema : would be appreciated as a novelty (403) 64909. 

Opium smoking encouraged by Chinese (404) 64917-9. 

Standard of living : impossible to make a living out of agriculture (401) 64868. 
Surveys economic, advocated (399). 

Wireless, not known (403) 64908. 

HAN, U PO (witness) (see under PAN, SAYA, etc.). 

HEALTH (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

HENDRY, D., M.C., I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Southom Cirole, Rangoon 
(56-66). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle breeding: in Lower Burma, none, owing to swamp conditions (59-60) 01577-84. 
Co-operation • 

Agricultural associations not run by co-operative sooieties (59) 61678. 

Seed farms, little success (69) 61672. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Adulteration should be prevented by extensive pure seed distribution (60) 61586-7, 
(61) 61607-9. 

Catch crops after paddy harvest unsuccessful (66) 61680. 

Crops could be grown from January to May if water were available (65) 61656-62. 
Experimental stations in each agricultural circle undertake improvement of crops 
(67). 

Fodder : Difficulty of growing in paddy lands of Lower Burma (57). 

-Grasses (Ouinea, Merker, foddercane, Kikuyu) introduced but not grown 

to any extent (67). 

Fruit: importation from othor countries best method of improving (67). 

Garden crops, mixed, improvement work undertaken (57). 

New crops, none can compete with rice in Lower Burma (57). 

Rice : Exports from Burma over half the rice which goes into international trade ; 
quantity has increased steadily (62) 61013-4. 

-Improvement, satisfactory progress: increased yield and premium (57), (65) 

61664-5. 

-Japanese and other short period varieties (60) 61592-6. 

-in Lower Burma, occupies 90 per cent of cultivated area (67). 

-Ngasein for export (61) 61610. 

-Premiums on pure paddy (60 ) 01686-9, (61) 61597-9; but difficulty of 

marketing (64) 61641-2. 

-Quality of Burma rice (61-2) 61609-13, 

-Red rice, percentage being reduced (60) 61590-1. 

-Varieties alreadv in the country should be improved (57) ; hybridisation 

work (59) 61567, (64) 61643-4. 

—-—Varieties under distribution (7); under study, several hundreds (60) 61585. 
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HENDRY, D,— contd. 

Crops and Crop Protection— contd. 

Seed distribution! by Agricultural Department, no private agenoy (57), (01) 

-Central seed farms, experimental and not expected to pay (65) 

61664, 

-Co-operative sooieties, little success in opening seed farms (591 

01572-4. ' 

-District farms rented to tenants (65) 61065-8. 

-Expansion satisfactory (57); on a large scale (68-9) 61601-2. 

-farms in each, district necessary to save transportation oost 

(57); there are 32 in 6 districts (69) 01563-6, (61) 61600-8. 

--Prices adjusted to equalise transport cost (65) 61663, 

-Quality of seed, legislation not necessary (66) 61670-4. 

Sugarcane : Horticulturist at Hraawbi Farm in charge (03) 61631-3. 

-Prospects good : J-213 and B-3412 (63) 61628-30. 

-Quality negligible in Southern Circle (63) 61628. 

Cultivation : 

Crops could be grown from January to May if water were available (65) 61656-62. 

Rice : Intensive instead of extensive (62) 61615. 

-Puddling (64) 61649. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Agricultural improvement committees, none (63) 61627. 
at Conferences, agricultural and oo-opcrative (56). 

in Cultivators’own fields near villages and roads (58 ); no spooifio guarantee (62) 
61622. 

Fertilisers, use of: staff insufficient for demonstration (68) 61557-60. 

Lectures in cultivators’ own villages (50). 

Shows, exhibitions, etc. (02-3) 61622-7. 

Touring of agricultural officers (59) 61570-1. 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration, legislation to prevent (56); not the canse of oultivators not using 
fertilisers (58) 61066. 

Agricultural Department should stock and supply (56). 

Ammo-Phos : analysis and price (56). 

-Experiments show profitable return with paddy (56). 

Artificial manure : Cheaper and will be profitable (50); a question of oost (68) 61550, 
(03) 61634-9. 

---Profit not sufficient hitherto (56). 

Cattle manure: pit storage to increase quality and value (66). 
no Compensation to evicted tenants for unexhausted manure (57), (64) 61645-6. 
Demonstrations should be on cultivators’ own land (56); staff insufficient (68) 
61557-60. 

Fish manure, used for garden cultivation but too expensive for pacjdy (56). 

Floods will not wash away manures onoe incorporated (04-5) 61040, 

Guano, bats’, used for garden cultivation, but too expensive for paddy (56). 

Nitrates, injurious on paddy land in Lower Burma (57), (64) 61647-8. 

Nitrogen and phosphate considerably increase yield in paddy land of Lower Burma, 
but not sufficiently profitable hitherto (57). 

Potash beneficial but need for not so great as for phosphate and nitrogen (57). 
Research : Crops other than rioe in Lower Burma, not yet undertaken (57). 

-Experiments carried out fairly thoroughly (58) 61649-50, (02) 61616. 

-Rice (56-7). 

Superphosphate : analysis and price (56). 

Value of fertilisers not appreciated by cultivators (58) 61556-00. 

Marketing : 

Cultivators suffer from unevenness and irregularity of methods (58) 81552-3. 
no Demand for better methods (58) 61554. 

Education, the method of improving conditions (58) 01656. 

Rioe, through middlemen ; a difficulty in the way of improving quality (04) 61641-2. 

Mo y 336—4a 
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Research ; 

Fertilisers (58-7); experiments carried out fairly thoroughly (58) 61549-50, (62) 

erne. 

Mi 11 wra • do not contribute financially (66) 61675-6. 

-Organisation of committee advisable (66) 61677-9, 

Staff (62) 61619-21. 

Sugaroane at Hmawbi Farm (63) 61631-3. 

Rice: Hybridisation (59) 61567, (62) 61617-8, (64) 61643-4, 

-Improvement (65) 61654-5. 

Soils : 

Analyses, occasional requests for (69) 81669. 

Survey in Pegu District not quite completed owing to lack of staff (59) 61568. 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Tharrawaddy District has become quieter (64) 61650-3. 

HMAW, V LO (witness) (see under GYI, U YIN, etc.). 

HOLDINGS. 

“Agriculturist ", definition of (Dunn) (95-6) 61902-4. 

Arbitration by village committees advocated ( Shwe, etc.) (391). 

Consolidation : 

Difficulty of Government action (375); no action should be taken (Dun) (376). 
Minority should be compelled to come into sohemeS (Jevons) (268) 63828. 

Owners of adjacont holdings should have right of pre-emption (Shwe, etc.) (381). 
Prevented by customs of inheritance and lack of spirit of co-operation (Pan, etc.) 
(192). 

Punjab work, very good ( Jevons) (267) 63826-7. 

Should be effocted by Government resuming occupation of lands and reallotting, 
restricting mortgage, sale and partition (Gyi, etc.) (397-8). 

Economio holding : 9 acres in North Prome, 22 acres in South Tharrawaddy (Dunn) 
(78-9) 01768-9. 

Fragmentation : 

A Custom ; to interfere with would be against wishes of cultivators (Pan, etc.) (192). 
Adversely affects agricultural efficiency, due to division on inheritance or by gift to 
children, or mortgage or sale (Gyi, etc.) (397). 

Not Excessive (Dunvi) (67), (78-9) 61758-65. 

Very little except in Arakan ( McKerral) (24) 61039-40. 

Indians not displacing Burmese ( McKerral ) (48) 61441-3. 

Legislation necessary for consolidation (Shwe, etc.) (391). 

Legislation necessary to deal with minors, widows and persons legally incapable, 
and to keep disputes out of the courts (Dun) (375), (Shwe, etc.) (381). 

Plots : should be about 2 acres; loans should be granted for building high and 
straight kazins (Tun, etc.) (208), (213) 63217-20, (214) 63238-42. 

Price of land follows price of paddy (Dunn) (96) 61905. 

Size of: 

Varies; average figure over a wide area useless (Dunn) (84) 61802-3 ; average: 
paddy land, 25 to 30 acres : the suitable size (Tun, etc.) (207). 

Transfer by sale, 497,000 acres in 1926-6 in Lower Burma (Dunn) (96) 61905, 

H0PW00D, S, F., M.C., I.F.S., Officiating Chief Conservator of Forests, Burma 
(115-125). 

Administration : 

Transport, in forests: 

Facilities improving (124) 62335-7. 

Firewood supply mainly a question of transport (115). 

Prices of timber too low to make railways and roads profitable (122) 62309.11. 
Rivers, use of for drifting logs, does not prevent use for irrigation (125) 62350-61. 
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Cuteh made in very large quantities (124) 62341. 

Forests: labour employed is agriculturist. (120) 62266-8; mainly local but some 
immigrant, 12 annas a day, no women employed, 160 forest villages (121-2) 
62300-8. 

-Large number of industries (J 24) 62338-41. 

Lac mode in very large quantities (124) 62341. 

Mats made from bamboo (124) 62342-3. 

Paper: no pulp manufacture (124) 62344. 

Sawmills in forests (124) 62340. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Grazing (see under FORESTS). 

Indians, non-agriculturists, keep half-starved cattle in Burma (118-20) 62261-4; 
should be heavily taxed (122) 62317; Burmans keep a few well-fed animals (126) 
62349. 

Fertilisers : 

Bats’ guano in forests in Tenasserim, right to collect sold by auction on 3 years’ 
lease (120) 62273-6. 

Firewood : not of great importance except in dry zone and mainly a question of 
transport (116), 

Forests : 

Afforestation schemes, no opening for in neighbourhood of villages, reservation 
necessary but reserves formed near villages very unpopular (116-6), (118) 62231-8 ; 
a hopeless failure (119) 62260-2, (123) 62328-84. 

Agricultural purposes, fullest use being made for (115); strips of forest left unreserved 
for village use (120-1) 62277-82 ; distant forest of no use to villages (121) 62283-9 ; 
reservation of forest areas for villagers if villagers desire (121) 62290-2 ; cultivated 
where profitable ; in unclassed forests extraction by villagers free (122) 62312-6. 

Bamboo used for houses, mats, but for paper only experimentally (124) 62339-41. 

Bats’ guano in forests in Tenasserim ; right to collec t sold by auction on 3 years’ lease 
(120) 62273-5. 

Chaulmoograoilforleprosy (123) 82328-7. 

Chestnut, not used much as timber (119) 62245. 

Classification of forests, vague (121) 62293-6. 

Conifers: mostly in Shan States; of very little value; Pinus Khasya (119) 62246-9. 

Cutoh made in large quantities (124) 62341. 

Dehra Dun Research Institute has proved of value, will find a market for forest 
products and will increase employment (120) 62270, (123) 62326; does not train 
Burma forest officers (123) 62324. 

Dry zone: afforestation during last 25 years; attempted plantation of dry stony 
hills unsuccessful (116-6), (118) 62235. 

Erosion of soil does not arise in Burma except in small areas in Kachin Hills whero 
there is shifting cultivation (H6), (120) 62265 (see under Shifting cultivation below). 

Firewood : not of great importance except in dry zone and mainly a question of 
transport (116). 

Floods : river training (146). 

Fodder: supply not part of duty of Forest Department (116); no baling of grass 
(124) 62347-9. 

Grazing : Charges, usually practically nothing (117) 62218-20. 

-Deterioration of forests not being caused by excessive grazing (116). 

-Disease introduced by unregulated grazing (115); control necessary (116). 

-Facilities in forests, figures (116), (117) 62216-6, (119) 62263-61. 

Indians keep half-starved cattle which are a curse (119-20) 62261-4; 
should be heavily taxed (122) 62317-8. 

-Grass varies in character (118) 62239; no grass-cutting (117) 62217; or 

baling (124) 62347-9. 

-Revenue for grazing 33,000 cattle in reserved forests in 1926-7 : Rs. 11,000 

(117)62216. 

Irrigation : supply of water increased by forests at headwaters (116); log drifting 
does not prevent streams being used for irrigation (125) 62350-61. 
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Forests— contd . 

Labour employed in forests is agriculturist (120) 82266-9; mainly local but some 
immigrant; 12 annas a day, no women employed; 160 forest villages (121-2) 
62300-8. 

Lao made in large quantities (124) 62341. 

Marketing of forest produce depends upon transport, but prieeB of timber too low 
to make railways and roads profitable (122) 62309-11. 

Oak, not much used as timber (119) 62245. 

Polioy of department; not to make village reserves but to make plantations of 
valuable timber (118) 62231-8. 

Pyinmana Forest School, training during service (123) 62319-24. 

Rainfall, whether increased by forests, doubtful (116). 

Rangoon University, training for Forest Service (123) 62319-24. 

Rent for cultivated forest land, the same as for similar land outside (122) 62307-8. 

Resoaroh (see under Debra Dun above). Locally, small problems, e.y., chaulmoogra 
oil for leprosy (123) 62326-7. 

Reservation, control impossible without (117) 62228-30 ; difficulty of (120) 62277- 
82. 

Revenue of department over 2 crores, expenditure about 83 lakhs (121) 62296-8. 

Sawmills (124) 62339-40. 

Scattered all over Burma (119) 62254, (120) 62266, (121)62283-4. 

Shifting cultivation : in Cachin Hills causes soil erosion and landslides (116). 

—- j Causes serious damago (117) 62221-7. 

-, Control impossible without reservation (117) 62228-30. 

Species being developed by department: teak, pyinkado, padauk, ingyin 
(121) 62299. 

Staff: training at Forest School at Pyinmana and at Rangoon University ; none 
trained at Dehra Dun (123) 62319-24; some trained at Oxford (124) 62346-6. 

Teak: more profitable than village plantations (118) 62238-8. Tenasserim not 
suitablefor; doesnotgrow wellat over2,800 ft. (119) 62240-4. Planted by paid 
agriculturists (120) 62276, (121) 62299, (122) 62307-8. 

Tenasserim: dense evergreen forest, will be explored and proposed as reserved 
forest; not suitable for teak (118-6) 62239-43; bats’ guano found in forests 
(120) 62273-6. 

Timber outting, uncontrolled, does great barm (117) 82221-7. 

Transport; Facilities improving (124) 02336-7. 

Firewood supply mainly a question of transport (116). 

Prioes of timbor too low to make railways and roads profitable (122) 62309-11. 
Rivers, use of, for drifting logs, does not prevent use for irrigation (125) 62350-61, 

Wilful damage s none (124) 62338. 

Irrigation s 

Forests at headwaters inoiease supply of water (116). 

Log drifting does not prevent streams being used for irrigation (125) 62360-61. 

Marketing : 

Timber, depends upon transport; but prices too low to make railways and roads 
profitable (122) 62309-11. 

Research : 

Chaulmoogra oil in leprosy (123) 62326-7. 

Dehra Dun Research Institute, has proved of value, with a view to finding market 
for agricultural products and increasing employment (120) 62270-2, 

Soils : 

Shifting cultivation : in Cachin Hills causes soil erosion and landslides (116). 

-, Causes serious damage (117) 62221-7. 

---, Control impossible without reservation (117) 62228-30. 


HOUSING (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 
HYGIENE (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 
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IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, proposals for f (set under JEVONS, 
PROF. STANLEY H., M.A., B.Se., F.S.S., F.G.S.) 

IMPLEMENTS— 

Agents for sale of, necessary ( Mauny, etc.) (177). 

Agricultural Department has designed : ploughshare for Burmese plough body, sorew 
water lift with windmill, seed drill, improved furnace for jaggery (McKerral) (9-10), 
(30) 61143-50, (51) 61485-7. 

“ Case ” power farming machinery, the best (Pan, etc.) (199) j for dry land ; cannot 
be used on wet, muddy land (202) 63099-106, (204-5) 63155-9; seven tractors 
sold (205) 63160-3. 

Chaff-cutting machines used in dry zones (Robertson) (347) 64445. 

Cochin China, French : tractors used for paddy cultivation ( Jevone) (274) 63900. 
Competitions should be held (Pan, etc.) (197). 

Cultivators : not unduly conservative in use of improved implements (Robertson) (347) 
64445-7. 

Demonstrations : 

Necessary (Mauny, etc.) (176 ); in the field advocated (Pan) (238); on cultivators’ 
fields, - have been successful (Pan, etc.) (192); (197); “ Case ” dealers are prepared 
to give demonstrations (199). 

Distribution : 

Should be by local traders after popularisation by Agricultural Department 
(Robertson) (342); local traders would require 25 per cent profit (346-7) 64430-40 ; 
not widespread ; should bo at cost price on easy instalments by Government or 
oo-operative societies (Pan, etc.) (197); loans should be made by Government 
to cultivators for the purchase of complete sots of “ Case ” power farming 
machinery, costing Its. 4,810, to be repaid in 2 years (199). 

Engineering, agricultural, need for development (Jevone) (266), (274) 63899-901. 
Existing implements are best adapted to needs of the country (Tun, etc.) (207). 

Expert, whole-time, required (McKerral) (10). 

Government, local, should supply agriculturists with funds to buy implements (Shuts, 
etc.) (383). 

Gwin-set revolving harrow should be demonstrated ( Shwe, etc.) (390-1). 

Improved implements: requirements: soed-drill, harrows, inter-oultivator, 

implements for collecting cotton and jowar roots, and for harvesting groundnuts 
(Robertson) (342), (347) 64441-4; in dry tract (347) 64449, (348) 64467-8, (349) 
64481. 

Long-term loans advocated (Pan, etc.) (197). 

Loss of time and outturn owing to inefficient implements (Shwe, etc.) (383). 

Machinery : introduction of, would oust manual labourer from his occupation (Tun, 
etc.) (207). 

Manufacture locally of ploughshares (McKerml) (51-2) 61488-92. 

Manufacturers’ lack of knowledge of local conditions, an obstacle (Pan, etc.) (197), 
Middlemen’s profits raise price above means of oultivator (Pan, etc.) (197). 

Paddy reaping machine introduced 40 years ago, but heavy and unsuitable (Don.) (238). 
Plough : for paddy apparently succeeding (McKerral) (9) ; in the dry zone for cotton 
and groundnut (36) 61235. (See under Theikpan Plough below). 

Price of imported implements, the main difficulty; payment by instalment advocated 
(Robertson) (342). 

Requirements : light enough for bullocks, oheap, to be adjusted and repaired locally 
(McKerral) (9). 

Seed-drill: improvement of, requires investigation (Robertson) (342); leaves a furrow 
which heavy rain fills with soil and seed does not oome up ; cross-harrowing suggested 
(346) 64414-6. 

Small implements, considerable scope for (McKerral) (36) 61235-7. 

Theikpan Plough : 

Advooated (Robertson) (340 and 342); combines some advantages of western plough 
with oheap frame, a little heavier than indigenous plough, and goes a little 
deeper; depth of ploughing by (345-6) 64405-13; obtained from Agricultural 
Department; does in 2 days what Burmese plough does in 3 days (Oyi, etc.) 
(402) 64871-2; an improvement of the indigenous plough, introduced by 
Agricultural Department, is inexpensive and saves time and labour ( Mating, etc.) 
(176-7); has become very popular (192) ; one ploughshare can be used instead 
of two, eaves time, surface and composition of soil are made even (Pan, etc.) 
(204) 63145-7. 
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Threshing machine ; works perfectly but too heavy (Dan) (238), 

Tractors, threshers and other heavy machinery too expensive and difficult to transport 
(McKerral) (9). 

Tractors : many Fordsons sold for paddy cultivation, ploughing being done before the 
rains (Jevons) (266), (267 ) 63824-5, (274) 63899-001. 

Weed outter, mechanical, advocated (Shwe, etc.) (392). 

INFANTILE MORTALITY (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

INSEIN VETERINARY COLLEGE (see under VETERINARY). 

IRRIGATION. 

Ava Canal, reservoir on Samon being investigated (Stuart) (245), 

Average annual irrigation decreased in 1901-5; explanation (Stuart) (241-2). 

Bawle Island in Insein District, attempt to prevent floods (Stuart) (249). 

Bribery of officers of Canal Department (Shwe, etc.) (381). 

Bunds (see under Embankments below). 

Canals: 

Four major: figures of irrigation done by ; 99 per cent under rice (Stuart) (242) ; 

constructed from funds supplied by Government of India, but purchased by 
Government of Burma in 1921-2 ( 243). Surplus of water: mayin instead of 
kaukgyi crops (Robertson) (349) 64479-80. 

Canals and embankments, construction and maintenance of by district councils under 
Burma Self-Government Act. 1921, requires unanimous consent ( Dunn) (69), (80) 
61770-1. 

Consolidated rate charged on all irrigated areas (Stuart) (243); does not lead to less 
economy in use of water (253) 63647-54. 

Cost of irrigation low, lack of expansion due to lack of opportunity (Stuart) (253) 
63645-6. 

Cotton : scope for, doubtful (Edwards 4- Nelson) (230) 63421-2. 

Dam, washed away by heavy rains ( Qyi , etc.) (404) 64916. 

Department: responsible for maintenance of navigable channels declared main water¬ 
ways by Local Government ( Stuart ) (249) 63585; can manage both subjects (251) 
63619. 

Distribution of water; application of more scientific methods has increased area 
irrigated (Stuart) (244); satisfactory (Maung, etc.) (172); Unsatisfactory (Shwe, etc.) 
(381), (391). 

Drainage and reclamation : ( Stuart ) (248-9). 

- Contour surveys ( Stuart ) (248). 

_- Without embankments, very successful (Stuart) (248). 

Embankments : receive a credit of 50 per cent of gross land revenue demand on areas 
protected by them; particulars; committee to examine the question (Stuart) 
(247-8); benefit protected areas but detrimental to areas outside protection, because 
they force up flood levels (250) 63603 ; not insanitary (250) 63604-5; should be 
removed (Stuart) (251) 63620-0, (252) 63028-9, (254) 63662. 

Excess of water in Irrawaddy Division ( Maung, etc.) (171). 

Financial results : table ( Stuart) (243), 

Floods ; 

Practically every year, doing an enormous amount of damage; two committees 
appointed ; department dealing with (252) 03636-40 ; (Pan, etc.) (191-2); measures 
to prevent, necessary (Shwe, etc.) (391). 

Forests at headwaters increase supply of water (Hopwood) (116). 

Irrawaddy : problems of conservancy, not irrigation (Stuart) (249) 63581-4 ; a 
building-up river; deposit of silt (250-1) 63597-612; proposal to bund at neck 
of Delta to save silt (McKerral) (24-5) 61045-8, (34) 01216. 

Kalabyagi Canal in Yamethin District, under consideration (Stuart) (245). 

Kyaukse District : canals irrigate about half total irrigated area bearing crops other 
than rice ; double cropping, e.g., sesamum before rice (Stuart) (242); area irrigated 
1901-25 (244); Panlaung River scheme (244); Pvaungbya and Paleik Canals 
being re-modelled (246). 
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IRRIGATION — contU. 

Land Records, Superintendent of, works in consultation with Executive Engineer 
(Stuart) (243), (253) 63847-60. 

Levels of older works followed, with one unfortunate exception ( Stuart ) (254) 
63664. 

Log drifting does not prevent streams being used for irrigation ( Hopwood ) (125) 
62350-61. 

Magwe District: survey being prepared ( Stuart ) (245). 

Man Canal in Minbu District re-modelled (Stuart) (245). 

Meiktila District: tank projects being considered, for protective purposes ( Stuart) 
(245-6). 

Miloage of Government irrigation channels increased 45 miles per annum for 
25 years ( Stuart ) (242). 

Minor irrigation works : in Sagaing District, handed over to cultivators ; Government 
maintenance unnecessary (Stuart) (261-2) 63626-7, (262) 63630-5 ; advice necessary 
(Shwe, etc.) (394) 64815. 

Mon, North, Canal, a new distributary sanctioned (Stuart) (244). 

Mu Canal in Shwebo District: surveys in progress (245). 

Myanaung embankment area: drainage problem to he considered (Stuart) (248). 
Nankwe scheme, in abeyance (Tun, etc.) (212) 63213-6. 

Navigation channels (Stuart) (246). 

Paddy : continuous water-supply essential (Dun) (374-5); water should be given 
earlier (Shwe, etc.) (394) 64814. 

Paleik Canal being re-modelled at Cost of 3$ lakhs (Stuart) (245). 

Panlaung River : sehemo for construction of flood-modulating reservoir sanctioned 
tor 43 lakhs (Stuart) (244). 

Plots : should he about 2 acres in size; loans should be granted for building high and 
straight kazins (Tun, etc.) (208), (213) 63217-20. 

Progress since 1901; lists of canals and cost (Stuart) (240-2). 

Pyaungbya Canal: being re-modelled ; cost 7 lakhs (Stuart) (245). 

Pynntaza Plain stroams : annual flooding (Stuart) (248). 

Research: River Irrawaddy: sufficient, known as to silting and scouring action 
(Stuart) (251) 63611. 

Revenue: Collected by Civil Officers (Stuart) (244). 

-Canal Revenue Staff amalgamated with Land Revenue Staff on Shwebo 

Canal; arrangement being introduced in other districts (Stuart) 
(243-4); a satisfactory system (253-4) 83655-61. 

Salin Canals, scheme for re-modelling sanctioned : cost 27 lakhs (Stuart) (244). 

Scope for irrigation of 100,000 acres in Sagaing and Kyauksee Districts, but cost 
prohibitive (Stuart) (254) 63663. 

Schemes necessary (Shwe, etc.) (381), (391). 

Shwebo Canal: to be re-modelled: cost 10 lakhs (Stuart) (244). 

Silting : by River Irrawaddy; scouring and silting actions ; difficult to increase 
deposit by sluice gates in the embankments. Research : sufficient already known 
(Stuart) (250-1) 63597-612 ; (McKerral) (24) 61041-8, (32) 61184-6 ; (Shwe, etc.,) 391 : 
(Pan, etc.) (200-1) 63062-6. 

Sittang River: moat unstable, danger of cutting bunds (Stuart) (252-3) 63641-4. 
Staff : inadequate (Stuart) (249). 

Statistics, hydrographical, being collected and collated (Stuart) (249). 

Tanks : 

Should be constructed by Government in Lower Chindwin District, water-tax 
being levied on lands irrigated (Oyi, etc.) (398) ( Maung, etc.) (171). 

Supervision of construction of small tanks advocated (Robertson) (341); not control 
but giving advice; an officer should be responsible (344) 64386-91, 

Taunggan tank in Mandalay District being re-modelled : Cost Rs. 62,000 (Stuart) 

. < 245 )' 

Thitson and Samon Rivers, contour survey carried out with a view to co-ordination 
(Stuart) (245). 

Ttiungoo District, attempt to reclaim by drainage (249). 

Tube well, not satisfactory (Stuart) (251) 63613-8. 

Upper Burma : Area irrigated trebled since 1901 (240). 

-Dry zone, irrigation has been practised from time immemorial (Stuart) 

(240). 

--—-—Urgent need in Yamethia, Meiktila, Myingyan, etc. (Tun, etc.) 

(207). 
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Wastage by evaporation and absorption in the soil should be prevented by reservoirs 
and gardens and trees ( Shwe , etc.) (381). 

Water hyacinth : problem under Irrigation Department; ( Stuart ) (249-60) 63689-96 
(see under that title). 

Wells : 

In dry zone : possibilities should be investigated ( Robertson ) (341); no tube-wells 
(344) 64377-8; should be undertaken by Agricultural Engineer (344) 64392; 
country not suitable for (McKerral) (24) 61036-8, (62) 61495-6; should be 
provided (Maung, sic.) (171). 

Wundwin ohaung in Meiktila Distriot; storage reservoir for 3 lakhs (Stuart) (246). 

Yenatha Canal in Mandalay District: estimate under preparation for construction 
of (Stuart) (246). 

JEVONS, PROF. STANLEY H„ M.A., B.Sc., F.S.S., F.G.S., Professor of Economics, 
University of Rangoon. (264-78). 

Experience : nine years in Allahabad, four years in Rangoon (271) 63863-4. 

Administration : 

Development: agricultural, importance of; Government should raise loans, if 
necessary (270) 63863-8. 

- industrial, desirable (275-6) 63912-6. 

Meteorological: data required for: Commercial air traffic and ships (266). 

----— New plants and crops (266). 

—------- Vital statistics and forecasting epidemics (266). 

Service ; Bengal, example of (266), (267) 63821-4. 

-Experimental farms should take observations (260). 

- Inadequate (265); whole-time officer required (266). 

-Supervision requirod (269-70) 63843-50. 

Transport; Roads: feeders to railways more important than trunk roads; net¬ 
work of village roads required (271-2) 63867-8. 

Agricultural Department : 

Branches requirod (266). 

Engineering, agricultural, need for development (266), (274) 63890-901. 

Services of: remarkably good work in the circumstance* (266). 

Staff: inadequate; should be 5 times as large; European and trained Burman 
officers required (266), (274) 63902. 

Co-operation : 

Minority should be compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement (268) 
63828. 

Progress: lank of, due to non-payment of dividends and not operating as saving 
societies (271) 63865-6. 

Crops and Crop Protection ; 

New crops, introduction of : meteorological data required (266). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 
on Cultivators’ own fields, advocated (265). 

Direct propaganda by Agricultural Department by posters and leaflets distributed 
in villages, should precede demonstration (266). 

Higginbottom’s work at Allahabad (267 ) 63818. 

Indireot propaganda : of great importance ; Universities and Education Department 
should create an atmosphere of interest in agriculture; patriotism should- be 
aroused; pormanent agricultural exhibition required in Rangoon (265), (267) 
63816-20; Hmawbi Farm inaccessible (274) 63898. (see Imperial Agricultural 
Association below). 

Literature, agricultural, non-offioial, pauoity of (265 ); land-owning olass largely, 
literate (270) 63851-2. 

Ram, Sir Ganga : farming operations in the Punjab (267) 63818. 
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JEVONS, PROF. STANLEY H.— contd. 

Education : 

Adult (276) 63907. 

Agricultural research and demonstration Btation required in immediate vioinity 
of Rangoon (266); Hmawbi Farm inaccessible (274) 63898. 

Economics : Professors should lay stress on importance of agriculture (266); agri¬ 
cultural economics a compulsory subject in Rangoon University (273-4) 
63887-96. 

. Literacy: desirable that it should aocompany hut need not necessarily precede 
improvement in standard of life (268) 63829 ; considerable among land-owning 
olass (270) 63861-2, 

Literature, agricultural, non-official; paucity of (266), (270) 63861-2. 

Rangoon University : teaches rural and agricultural economies (266), (273-4) 
63887-96 : would be willing to co-operate with proposed Board of Economic 
Enquiry (274) 63896-7. 

Students : not critical of teaching (271) 63860-2 ; do not desire to study agriculture 
(274) 63902. 

Technical: scholarships abroad, with the object of furthering industrial develop¬ 
ment (276-6) 63912-6. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : Minority should be compelled to come into schemes (268) 63828. 

- Punjab work, very good (267) 63826-7 

Imperial Agricultural Association : Proposals for : 

Co-ordination with Agricultural Department (278); relation to Board of Agriculture 
(276)63906-6. 

should be Imperial rather than provincial (275) 63903-6. 

Initiation : dependent upon support (278). 

Methods : publishing journals, etc., in English and vernacular, lectures, exhibitions, 
coloured posters (278). 

Object: to arouso interest in improvement of agriculture among all classes, includ¬ 
ing towns (277-8). 

Red Cross Society : analogy of administration (276) 63903-4. 

Subscriptions (278). 

Implements : 

Cochin China, French : tractors used for paddy cultivation (274) 63900. 

Engineering, agricultural, need for development (266), (274) 63899-901. 

Tractors : many Fordsons sold for paddy cultivation, ploughing being done before 
the rains (266), (267) 63824-6,(274) 63899-901. 

Marketing : 

Roads : network of village roads required (271-2) 63867-8. 

Statistics : 

Agricultural: importance of (273) 63884-6. 

Tariffs and Sea Freights : 

Export cesses: Rice: incidence largely on producers (276) 63908-11. 

—— -- Rice and oils, has been appropriated to Central Revenues; special 

taxes for particular purposes are very useful in early stages of 
development (276-7) 62923-8. 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Board of Economio Development, advocated (269) 63842. 

Buddhist point of view oompared with Western materialism (272) 63869-80. 

Character of the people : take an uneconomic view of life, hut character not fixed 
(270-1)63866-9, (272)63869-80. 

Cholera: an occupational disease, characteristic of harvest workers, due to drink¬ 
ing filthy water when thirsty (264). 

Communications, importance of, in oreating desire for better living (268) 63836-6 
(276) 63917-22. 
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Welfare ob Rubai, Population— eontd. 

Diseases, preventable, cause immense economic waste by deaths of -workers at prime 
of life ; loss estimated at over 10 crores of rupees per annum (264), (266) 63810. 

District health officer in each district with trained staff, advocated (265). 

Drinking water, very little done towards safeguarding (265); pure supply, 
importance of economically (266-7) 63811-5. 

Industrial development desirable to maintain standard of life; but sanitary 
conditions must be secured in towns (276-6) 63912-6. 

Plague, an occupational disease, affecting workers in and about rice-mills, grain 
godowns and shops (264). 

Population, pressure on soil (268) 63830-7 ; compared with Western history (272-3) 
63881-4. 

Public Health Department: has not been able to safeguard health of rural population 
except by vaccination and staying progress of epidemics (265). 

Punjab canal colonies : standard of living being raised (269) 63839. 

Sanitary precautions : very little instruction of the people (265). 

Standard of Living : Literacy desirable but not necessary preliminary to raising 
standard of life; agriculture must be made more productive, but danger of 
increased production being eaten up by increased population; communications 
create desire for better living (268) 03829-36, (276) 63917-22 ; importance of 
correlation and concentration of different measures for improvement; the Punjab 
example; Board of Economic Development advocated (268-9) 63837-42 ; 
Government should raise loans if necessary (279) 63853-8 ; industrial development 
desirablo (276-6) 63912-6. 

JOLLY, MAJOR G. G„ C.I.E., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., D.T.M. & H„ I.M.S., Officiating 

Director of Public Health, Burma (147-108). Experience at Delhi and in Africa (163) 

62769. 

Administration : 

Publio Health District Organisation (161-3) 62729-60. 

Co-objuration ■ 

Improvements, societies for effecting, should be established after formation oi health 
service under district councils (147). 

Education : 

Hygiene, importance of (165-6) 62787-94. 

Soils : 

Reclamation schemes in Delta by pumping silt will improve public health (163-4) 
62761-2. 

Welfare ob Rural Population : 

Beri-beri: a few outbreaks, mainly in isolated districts, forosts, etc. ; not alone 
due to consumption of polished rico; very little polished rice eaten (158) 
62683-9. 

Buddhist religion : prejudice against talcing lifo lends to spread of plague through 
rats (147), (165) 62780. 

Central Publio Health Department under-staffed and must bo developed (149), 
(163). 

Children: medical inspection in Anglo-vernacular schools, a rudimentary system. 
Child welfare work valuable as educational propaganda (151); practically no 
rural child welfare ; shows held in the towns (163) 62750-2. Proposed Assistant. 
Director of Public Health for schools (164) 62772. (See under Infantile mortality 
below.) 

Cholera : causes panio but not so serious as malaria, bookworm, dysentery including 
diarrhcea (154) 62627-30; outbreaks begin in dry weather when wells are low; 
a problem of water supply (161) 62721-3. 

Communications: improvement of, destroying isolation of, village which is its only 
defence against infectious disease, (148); (161). G2728. 
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Welfare of Rural Population— contd . 

Co-operative societies: for improvements should be established after formation 
of health service under district councils (147). Distribute quinine ; no anti-malaria 
societies (157) 62674-5. 

Department of Public Health : in relation to the Medical Department (160) 62711-2 ; 
likely to develop (163) 62760. 

Diet: Adequate and well balanced (147); (167) 62804. Beri-beri, not alone due 
to eating rice ; very little polished rice eaten; has not beard of any lathyrism ; 
nutrition problems of great importance ; central institution should be set up with 
outlying laboratory in Burma (158) 62681-94. Compared with Punjab diet (160) 
62715-20. Research at Publio Health Institution (1631 62753-5 ; “ Pe-bin-pank ” 
eaten in Burma and China (160) 62719, (168) 62815-6 ; (See antler Eggs, Fish, 
Milk and Rice below.) 

Disease easily communicated through water supply, methods of disposal of refuse, 
eto., housing leading to malaria (147). Malaria, hookworm, dysentery and 
diarrhoea the most serious; cholera not so serious (154) 62626-30. 

Dispensaries: for distributing medicine and treatment of disease; do not help in 
public health ; Sub-Assistant Surgeons in charge. Has not come across any lady 
doctors in dispensaries (161-2) 62732-8. Municipalities run their own dispensaries 
with financial aid from district boards and provincial revenues, under technical 
supervision of Inspector General of Civil Hospitals (162-3) 62744-9. 

Distriot Health Service: Practically none: part-time services of one Medical 
Officer per 300,000 persons and 26 Sanitary Inspectors in a rural population 
of 12 millions (148). Should precede treatment of special diseases (161-2). 
Scheme approved by Finance Committee (157) 62670-1, 62676. Financial 
difficulties (164) 62772-6. ' Organisation into districts and circles (161) 62729-31, 
(164-5) 62775-7. For many years its work will be mainly educative ; legislation 
necessary (165-7) 62787-98. 

Health Officers: 

At present only nominal; should be full-time, Burmans, one for each circle, half, 
pay grant system (148-9). Should be well paid (152). District Health Officer 
is the Civil Surgeon; carries on private practice and is over-worked 
(162) 62743. 

Drinking water: river supply dangerous (cbolora); properly constructed shallow 
wells should be provided (149-150). Very little done to improve; practically 
all rivers contaminated (167-8) 62677-80. Cholera, a problem of water supply 

(161) 62721-3. 

Eggs : very little eaten (159) 62701-5. 

Engineering Section of Public Health Department should be strengthened (160), 

(162) . 

Environmental conditions : not much can be done to improve, in the absence of 
distriot health service. Villagers must be aroused to possibilities of improvement 
(149). Change of attitude towards, in the towns, but not in rural areas (165) 
62778-80. Village not more subjeot to disease than town (167 ) 62799-800. 

Expectation of life, though higher than that of other Indian Provinces, pitiably low 
compared with European standards (147). 

Finance: Municipalities receive financial aid from distriot boards and provincial 
revenues for dispensaries (162-3) 62744-9. Finance Committee sympathetic to 
public health service (163) 62757-8. Grants from Indian Research Fund 
Association for beri-beri research and Pasteur Institute. No assistance from 
Rockefeller Institute (164) 62764-8. Small proportion of publio health budget 
spent in rural areas (164) 62771. Financial difficulties (164) 62776. 

Fish: fresh or dried (ngapi) eaten with rice (159) 62700-3, as a relish 62708. 
Research (163) 62753-5. 

Hookworm: Latrines (150). No general policy except propaganda. Use of latrines 
decreases incidence. Infection mostly through the feet; shoes or sandals a 
principal preventive. Experiments in Assam very significant but conditions 
different (156)62653-7, (167)62805-6. Excessive heat and rain destroy hookworm 
(165) 62786. Less prevalent among the Shans who eat raw meat (167) 62807-9. 

Housing : mat and thatch raised on piles, possibly protects against Kala-e-azar, but 
affords cover for malaria mosquitoes. Offers facilities for rats; a few minor 
alterations in design would make a great difference (150), (167) 62799. Economic 
difficulty (165-6) 62789-90. 

Individual health ; measures to improve, should follow environmental hygiene ; 
vaocination for small-pox an exception (151). 
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Infantile mortality terribly high (147); malaria one of the principal causes (156) 
62646-9. (/See under Milk below.) 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals : in charge of medical training (166) 62696 ; of 
subsidised practitioners (157) 62672-3, and of maternity (162) 62740-2. Supervises 
hospitals under municipalities (162) 62744-6, (163) 62748. 

Isolation of villages prevents spread of disease (147); but no other defence and 
improved communications are destroying this isolation (148), (161) 62728. 

Kala-azar -. mat and thatch houses raised on pile possibly protect against (160); 
not endemic; can be mistaken for malaria; Arakan threatened with (154-5) 
62637-40. 

Lathyrism : has heard of none (158) 62690. 

Latrines ; in dry zone deep pit; in flooded areas septio tank. Officer on special duty 
should be appointed (150). Wearing of shoes when visiting (151). 

“ Makkalam ” ; used as the name of many diseases (167) 62801-3. 

Malaria; Co-operative societies distribute quinine; no anti-malaria society (167) 
62674-6. 

-, Cultivation as a factor in getting rid of (161) 62724-7. 

-, Housing, mats and thatch shelter mosquito (147), (150). 

-, Imported infection worse (155) 62642-3. 

-, Kala-azar can be mistaken for (154) 62631-40. 

-, Kyaukpyu : drainage and stopping wet cultivation (154) 62631-6. 

-, Mosquito netting should be woven iooally (150). 

-, Quinine necessary (160). Distribution insufficient; should be given free 

to everybody but financial difficulties too great (156) 62644-6. 

Cinohona febrifuge distributed : as good as pure quinine (166) 62660-2. 
Co-operative societies distribute (157) 62674. 

-, Season varies ; worst at beginning and end of rains (155) 62641. 

-- Village site, improvement of (150-1). 

Milk : very little consumed except for a recent tendency to take to condensed milk. 
Burmans get on very well without. Vory difficult to keep babies alive when not 
breast fed (159-160) 62706-10. 

Municipalities run their own hospitals with financial grants from district boards and 
provincial revenues, under technical supervision of Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals (162-3) 62744-9. 

Provincial Publio Health Board: distributes grantB; lias a non-official majority 
(160)62713-4- 

Publio Health Act: does not exist but is necessary (164) 62769-70. Should leave 
wide powers of discretion to district councils (105-7) 62787-98. 

Public Health Institution opened last year (163) 62753-5; Finanoo Committee 
approved full-time officer (164) 62772. 

Publicity: Hygiene publicity officer produces pamphlets, cinema films, eto. (167) 
62668-9. Posters issued do not frighten people (164) 62763. Non-official 
assistance (165) 62785. Importance of education (165-6) 62787-94. 

Publio opinion: great awakening as to public health in recent years (103) 02756-8 ; 
has been stimulated by grant of local self-government (164) 62776. Importance 
of education on public health matters (165-6) 62787-94. 

Punjabi compared with Burman as to physique ; not much difference, both good ; 
considerable immigration of Punjabis into Burma. Comparison of diets (160) 
62715-20. 


Quinine, (See under that title under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

Rats: Large number in houses ; religious prejudice against killing (147); compared 
with China and Japan (165) 62780-4, Burman hut offers facilities to rats; slight 
alternation in design would make a groat difference (160); methods of storing rice 
(151); (167) 62799. ' ' 

Reclamation schemes in the Delta by pumping silt will improve public health 
(163-4), 62761-2. 

Research: necessary (152); on diet at Public Health Institution (163) 62753-6. 

Rioe : Beri-beri not alone due to eating polished rioe; very little polished rice eaten 
(158) 62684-9 Fish nearly always eaten with rioe (159) 62700-3, 62708. Dis¬ 
agrees with Col. MoCarrison as to nutritive value of rioe (160) 62719, Unpolished 
better than polished (167) 62810-4. 

Rubbish disposalshould be dealt with by circle boards and village oommittees (150). 

Sanitary Inspectors : one required for eaoh circle, total 287 (148-9). 

Sohools (see under Children above). 
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Specific diseases, o.g., leprosy and venereal diseases, measures directed against should 
follow provision of adequate health service (151-2). 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons: 20 employed at present; 4 years training in the 

Government Medical School in Rangoon ; pay starts at Rb. 100 and Ra. 150 (158-0) 
62896-9. In charge of dispensaries ; have not much time to do health work (162) 
82734-7. 

Subsidised practitioners not used for public health work; under Inspector General 
of Civil Hospitals (157) 62672-3. 

Surveys, economio and health, in villages, of great value (152). 

Vaccination, no prejudice against (165) 62781 ; an exception to the general principle 
of dealing with public health before individual treatment (161). 

Villages, lay-out, badly planned (150). 

Wells and tanks should be protected against contamination. Engineering Branch 
of Public Health Department must be strengthened (160). 

Women: Lady doctors in larger hospitals, not in dispensaries. Exoept in biggor 
oentres, no special provision for women's diseases. Not sufficient trained midwives 
(162) 62738-42. 

JUAR (see under fodder under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY and CROPS AND CROP 
PROTECTION). 


KALA-AZAR (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

LAO (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

LAND MORTGAGE BANKS (see under CO-OPERATION and FINANCE). 


LAND REVENUE. 

Pitch of assessment (Dunn) (101) 61971-80. 

LAND TENURE. 

Absentee landlordism retards seed distribution in Pegu (Maung, etc.) (176). 
Colonisation oo-operative societies (see under CO-OPERATION). 

Government estates (McKerral) (64) 61628. 

Qovemmont Estates Department, a model landlord, land leased to tenants (Dunn) 
(94) 61883-8. 

Indians not displacing Burmese (McKerral) (48) 61441-3. 

Leases, yearly, rent in produce ; system detrimental (McKerral) (?9) 61284-92. 
Manure, use of. disoouragod by tenancy at will system (McKerral) (34) 61213-6 ; (Dunn) 
(87) 61832-4, (96) 61906-7, (103) 61997-9. 

Rent: of rice land in Insein District, 16 baskets of paddy per acre, owner paying 
Revenue (Pen, etc,) (204) 63148-9. 

Sharing tenants: on good land, ownor takes half, in other oases two-fifths 
(Oyi, etc.) (403 ) 64901-7. 

Yearly tenancy system, discourages use of manure (Dunn) (87) 61832-4, (96) 61906-7, 
(103) 81997-9; (McKerral) (34) 61213-5. 

LATHYRI8M (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

LATRINES (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

MALARIA (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

MANDALAY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND RESEARCH INSTITUTE (see 
under EDUCATION). 

MANURES (see under FERTILISERS). 
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Basket for measuring paddy : 

Is gradually becoming standardised (Dun) (377) 64782-7 ; varying size does not 
lead to cultivator getting less than he ought to ( Dun) (377) 64795; uniformity 
should be legally enforced ( McKerral) (36) 61241-2; standardisation would be 
great benefit (Pan, etc.) (202-3) 63107-16 ; should be uniform (Oyi, etc.) (401) 
64866-7; in the jungle much larger than at the mills (224-6), (227) 63378, (228) 

63387-94. 

Basket for measuring groundnut (Edwards and Nelson) (230) 63430. 

Brokers: Receive Rs. 2 on 100 baskets of paddy (Dim) (377) 64788 ; favour sellers 
from whom they receive brokerage in preference to buyers (Dun) (378) 6 4800-3 ; 
at Rangoon are also traders (Edwards and Nelson) (224). 

Bullinger system: by which big millers manipulate paddy market in a way highly 
detrimental to cultivators ; should bo prohibited by law (Pan, etc.) (198). A pooling 
system by which competition among buyors is eliminated (200) 63060. European 
merchants buy 75 per oent of rice for export (204) 63135-40. 

Centralised exchange not possible (McKerral) (28) 61121-2. 

Chettyars press for repayment of loans when paddy prices low, which adversely 
affeots paddy market (Pan, etc.) (198). 

Co-operation (see Sale Societies under CO-OPERATION). 


Cotton : 

Adulteration : leaf, particularly if showers during harvest; not much dust (Edwards 
and Nelson) (232) 63454-5. 

Credit given on growing crop (Edwards and Nelson) (225). 

Export: mainly to Japan, but some to Liverpool and Culcutta (Edwards and Nelson) 
(232) 63450. 

Improvement of variety : not much scope for ( Edwards and Nelson) (229) 63417-20 ; 

quality between Bengals and Oomras (232) 63451 j (233) 63474-6. 

Ginning factories buy through brokers from jungle traders ( Edwards and Nelson) 
(226). 

Jungle traders usually agents for ginning factories; if independent, often resort to 
malpraotioes (Edwards and Nelson) (225-6). 

Mixing ( Edwards and Nelson) (233) 63471-3. 

Open markets, unsuccessful attempt to establish in Upper Burma (Edwards and, 
Nelson) (230) 63423-5. 

Regulation required ( McKerral) (29) 61125-8. 

Season: Ootober-November picking (Edwards and Nelson) (232) 63452-3. 

Seed, pure, distribution: no organised system; cultivators buy from ginning 
factories: unsatisfactory (Edwards and Nelson) (226); commercial assistance 
should ho given to Government Department (232-3) 63462-4; control by 
ginneries (233) 63466-70. 

Weights and Measures : in villages stone weights which vary slightly (Edwards and 
Nelson) (226).- 

Cultivator suffering from complicated system (McKerral) (28) 61116-8; from uneven¬ 
ness and irregularity of methods ( Hendry ) (58) 61552-3; no Demand for better 
methods (Hendry) (58) 61554, 

Education the method of improving conditions (Hendry) (58) 61555; ( McKerral ) 
(28) 61119-20. 

Facilities: unsatisfactory (Shwe, etc.) (385); (Pan, etc.) (198). 

Foreign merchants, Burmans should be put in direct touch with; cultivators only 
get one-third of price paid by foreign merchants (Shwe, etc.) (385). 

Foreign trade, development of, would raise price of agricultural produce to indigenous 
consumers (Pan, etc.) (194). 

Forward sales of crops before harvest is detrimental to producers; remedy is to 
supply cultivators with funds (Shwe, etc.) (385). 

Government banks should make loans to cultivators (Pan, etc.) (198). 


Groundnut: 

Basket: standard of measure (Edwards and Nelson ) (230) 63430. 

Central marketing more than with kapas ; very small portion purchased in the jungle 
by brokers (Edwards and Nelson) (226). 

Committee should be set up representing dealers and millers, Agricultural Department, 
distributors, to teach cultivators need of market and regulate practice (Edwards and 
Nelson) (228) 63395-7, (231) 63436. 
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Crop reports, inaccuracy of (Edwards and Nelson) (227), (228-9) 63402-4, (236 7) 

63631-41. 

Growing crop sold at low price (Edwards and Nelson) (226). 

Improvement of variety; scope for (Edwards and Nelson) (230) 63429. 

Magwe market, description by Government ofBoials of unfair treatment of 
cultivators, inaccurate (Edwards and Nelson) (230-1) 63430. 

Oil used for ghi ( Edwards and Nelson ) (230) 63428. 

Open markets advocated (Edwards and Nelson) (231) 63431. 

Seed : cultivator keeps his own (Edwards and Nelson) (226). 

Supply and demand : competition among buyers for looal consumption very keen; 
demand greater than supply (Edwards and Nelson) (226), (230) 63426-7. 

Unhosked when marketed (Edwards and Nelson) (220); recent development, small 
orop, not exported (230) 63426-7. 

Weights and Measures: sale should be by weight (Edwards awl Nelson) (231) 
63430-2; weighment by neutral tallymen not practical (231) 63433. 

(See under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION). 

Information as to market conditions, etc., should be pl&oed at disposal of cultivators 

(Pan, etc.) (194), by Burmese newspapers and broadcasting in English and Burmese 

(199); (Shwe, etc.) (385); (Gyi, etc.) (399). 

Middlemen : 

Make excessive profits (Shwe, etc.) (385); oultivators only get one-third of price paid 
by foreign merchants (Shwe, etc.) (385); illustration: Rs. 175 paid by mills for 
100 baskets of paddy for which cultivator received Rs. 100 (Gyi, etc.) (399) ; 
store paddy from various cultivators and mix it (Dun) (377) 04796-7 ; a difficulty 
in the way of improving quality (Hendry) (64) 61641-2. 

Open market; under present circumstances impossible (Dun) (377-8) 64798-9. 

Premium price for quality rioe: importance of cultivator receiving to encourage 

him to grow better qualities (Dun) (377) 64793-4. (See under Rioe below). 

Prices of agricultural produce, high (Pan, etc.) (194). 

Rich: 

Adulteration, common (Edwards and Nelson) (225). 

Basket for measuring paddy: (see under that title above). 

Bran: exported to England and Germany (235) 83500-1 ; export oess would not 
affect price in Burma (235) 63502. 

Brokers (see under that title above). 

in Clutohes of big millers who manipulate market (Pan, etc.) (198). 

Committee should be set up representing dealers and millers, Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, distributors and cultivators, to teach cultivator needs of the market and 
regulate practice (Edwards and Nelson) (228) 63395-7. 

Direct sale by cultivators to mills enoouraged (Edwards and Nelson) (236) 
63518-9. 

Elevators: oannot be used for rice but can for paddy (Edwards and Nelson) (229) 
63405-6. 

Export: principally to Germany and Holland (Edwards and Nelson) (234) 63492-3; 
for starch for industrial purposes (236) 63523-8. 

Export duties (see under TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS). 

Facilities satisfactory ( Edwards and Nelson) (224). 

Middlemen: a difficulty in the way of improving quality ( Hendry) (04) 01641-2. 
(See under Middlemen above). 

Mixing of different grades (Edwards and Nelson) (227 -8) 63380; importance of 
uniformity (229) 63409, (231) 63440-1 ; gets mixed on the way from field to mill 
(235) 63513-7. 

Over-production, possibility of (Edwards and Nelson) (234) 63492-7. 

Premia paid for selected white grain, especially from seed supplied by Agricultural 
Department ( Edwards and Nelson) (225); do not always reach oultivators (227) 
63379-86 ; Rs. 20 the highest premium (234)63486-91; (Tun, etc.) (213-4) 63225-40 ; 
(Dun) (377) 64793-4. 

Storage for higher price (Edwards and Nelson) (236) 63520-2. 

Transport: by cart in bulk, by rail in gunnies, by boat in bulk (Edwards and 
Nelson) (225); higher rates for rioe than for paddy (236) 63529-30. 
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Rice — contd . 

Wape system ; oultivator takes seed on credit and repays with share of crop ai a. 
very low price (Edwards and Nelson ) (234) 63479-80. 

Roads, village : lack of, compels cultivators to sell produce cheaply locally (Oyi, etc,) 
(396) network required ( Jevons ) (271-2) 63867-8. 

(See under Transport under ADMINISTRATION). 

Surveys very important ( McKerral ) (29) 61129-30. 

Tax collectors, try to complete Revenue collection before end of March, and exaot 
payment regardless of hardship to cultivators ; collection should be postponed till 
end of June (Pan, etc.) (198). 

Timber, depends upon transport; but prices too low to make railways and roads 
profitable ( Hopwood) (122) 62309-11. (See under FORESTS.) 

MATING, U BA, Honorary Organiser, Einme; AUNG, U TUN, Chairman, Mudon 

Co-operative Society; MAUNG, U BA, Manager, the Pegu Central Co-operative 

Bank, Ltd. ; and ROMEZ, Mr., Manager of a Tenant Co-partnership Society. 

(169-190). 

Administration : 

Railway, Pegu Kayan, not much use to co-operative colony (186) 62964-6. 

Services (Agricultural, Veterinary, Transport, Meteorological, Posts and Telegraphs) 
satisfactory (171), 

Staff, scientific, of Government of India should be increased (171). 

Agricultural Implements : 

Agents for sale of, necessary (177). 

Demonstrations necessary (176). 

Theikpan plough, an improvement of tho indigenous plough, introduced by Agri- 
cultural Department, is inexpensive and saves time and labour (176-7). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : crop failure, high prices, high wages and absconding labourers 
(171), payment of rent in advance (173). 

Control of credit of cultivators advocated (171). 

Debt: Ancestral, considerable (182) 62887-9. Increasing with value of land. 

Cultivators not ashamed of boing in debt (182) 62887-93, (188) 62992-6. 

Measures to relieve agriculture’s burden of debt: fixing interest and wages, and 
binding labourers so as to prevent loss to cultivators (171). Legislation prohibit¬ 
ing excessive interest, of which public must be informed ; non-liability to attach, 
ment for debt of implements, etc. (174). 

Moneylenders : not driven away by co-operation (182) 62894-7, (186) 62954-63. 
Repayment prevented by : high interest and expenses of paddy land (171), (173). 
Sources of orodit; local wealthy persons and chetties (171); and co-operative credit 
societies (173). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Wages : high ; should be fixed by law and labourers should he bound so as to prevent 
loss to cultivators (171). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Pathways, lack of, to grazing grounds (169). 

Co-operation : 

Adult education, an opening for societies (181) 62869-70. 

Audit, cost should be borne by Government (185) 62940-9. 

Colonisation societies: laud leased from Government, allotted by committee j 
Government advanced money, but not enough, leading to resort to moneylenders ; 
a success; 82 such societies at present; Yitkangyi Colony (184-5) 62920-39. 
Pegu Kayan Railway not of much use to Colony (1S6) 6296 4-6. No improved 
methods of cultivation used (186-7) 62974-9. Land belongs to Government (189) 
63017-9. 

Credit societies : weaknesses of (177); should be put in order before starting selling 
societies (181) 62865-6. Reserves (181-2) 62882-6, 
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Debt: priority should be given to that owing to societies and imprisonment for 
debt due to private individuals should be abolished (172). 

Department, officers of (except Registrar) should act merely as propagandists and 
instructors (174). Relations with non-officials good (187) 62989-91. Staff, 
inadequate (177). 

Deposits : mainly from public. Under Act III of 1923, local bodies can deposit 
their funds with the Central Banks approved by Local Government, but so far 
Government have refused sanction (188) 63003-10. Could be obtained from 
public at lower interest if Government made loans to societies (188) 62011-6. 

Education : co-operative training schools should be opened at expense of Govern, 
ment (177); has not been neglected (178) 62824. 

Einme Township Bank : majority of shares held by societies; dividend limited to 
8 per cent ; in giving loans acts upon reports of Junior Assistant Registrars and 
auditors ; no delay in dealing with applications ; bad communications, roads, etc., 
sometimes prevent repayment by societies ; no societies independent of Central 
Bank (183) 62901-17. Capital about Rs. 3,000; 4 or 6 societies members; 7 
societies mombors of union ; established 9 years ; audits societies (186) 62967-73. 
Honorary organiser appointed by Deputy Commissioner (190) 62035-8. 

Fragmented holdings, societies for aggregation of, do not exist (178). 

Government loans should be made through co-operative societies (172), (177). 

Health improvement work in rural parts not done by societies who do not consider 
it their work (189-190) 63022-34. 

Improvement societies should he tried where there are fisheries and canals (177-8). 

Industrial societies should be financed by Government (177). 

Interest: rates paid by and to co-operative societies should be controlled by Govern¬ 
ment (172-3). Rural credit societies charge 15 per cent to members and pay the 
Bank 10 per cent, while moneylenders charge from 24 to 60 per cent. Rate 
charged to cultivators should not he increased (180-1)62846-62, (181-2) 62874-86, 
(186)62954-63. 

Joint farming societies do not exist hut should be introduced where credit societies 
are successful (178). 

Labour societies for contract work should be formed (178). 

Land mortgage banks : should be merged in Central Banks (177). 

Liability, unlimited : is understood by members; has not been enforced yet (183) 
62898-900. 

Liquidation of societies caused by crop failure owing to flood and drought (178-9) 
62824-5. 

Litigation, Government servants should give assistance to societies engaged in (174 -5). 

Long term loans : necessity of. Government should provide funds at first (176) 
at 5 per cent per annum (176); careful supervision necessary (179) 62826-32, 
(181) 62863-4. 

Land mortgage banks should be merged in Central Banks (177). 

Machinery agricultural: societies for co-operative use of, do not exist but would be 
useful (178). 

Meetings : of most societies properly conducted ; 90 per cent attendance of members 
at annual meetings of primary societies (179-80) 62833-45. 

Members : average per society 50 in Pegu District (179) 62835-7. 

Moneylenders: have not been driven away bv credit societies (182) 62894-7, (186) 
62954-63. 

Non-officials; Honorary organisers, instruction of (172), (187)62984-8; travelling 
expenses should be borne by Government (177). Inefficiency of control by (183-4) 
62918-9. Intimate association necessary between officers of Department and 
members of societies (172-3), (174). Relations good (187) 62989-91. Non¬ 
officials have not sufficient spare time (188) 02996-63002. Honorary organiser 
of Einme Township Bank appointed by Deputy Commissioner (190) 63035-8. 

Objects of societies achieved to a small extent (173); not yet achieved (175). 

Purchase societies ; failure of, generally but a successful society among police in Pegu 
District (177). 

Recognition, greater, of societies, necessary (174). 

Registrar, Junior Assistant, one should be appointed by Government in every district 
(172). 

Reputation of movement not damaged (181) 62872-3; Government loan would 
improve prestige of co-operative banks (188-9) 63911-6. 

Sale societies, complete failure of (177). 

Seed distribution, help given by societies (181) 62867-8, (185) 62950. 
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Co-operation — conid. 

Supervision, official: premature ■withdrawal of, cause of present disappointing condi¬ 
tion of movement (178) 62820-3, (183-4) 62918-9; not caused by political non- 
co-operation movement (187) 62980-3. Non-officials had not sufficient spare 
time (188) 62996-63002. Government supervision necessary (189) 63016 ; removed 
in 1921 ; movement desired it should be removed (190) 63039-43. 

Supreme association, non-officials being in majority on controlling board, subsidised 
by Government, should be formed (174-6). 

Tenants’ societies should be formed and given leases of land (177). 

Thrift, Butman has no sense of 1188) 62992. 


Chops and Chop Protection : 

Seed distribution: Absentee landlordism retards in Pegu (176). Of paddy seed 
partly unsuccessful owing to unsuitability (170); help of co-operative societies 
(181) 62867-8. 


Demonstration and Propaganda ; 

Field demonstrations on paddy land (170-1); more necessary (176). 
of Improved implements, necessary (17-3-7). 

Paddy seed : distribution of ; partly unsuccessful owing to unsuitability (170); great 
benefit resulting from demonstration of pure seed (176). 


Education : 

Adult; libraries neoessary (170); co-operative societies should help (181) 62869-70. 

Agricultural: should be taught in all educational institutions (170); schools should 
bo established in every important agricultural district (176). 

Attendance suffers from lack of employment for educated persons (170). 

Co-operation; training schools should he opened at the expense of Government 
(177). 

Fees, none should be charged for children at school (170). 

Institutions, insufficient (169). 

Pupils: drawn mainly from agricultural classes (170); those who have studied 
agriculture are employed in the Agricultural Department; none carry on agricul¬ 
ture on their own account (170). 

School plots should bo allotted to every school (170). 

Tax, educational, should be levied locally and paid to teacher, not as regular salary 
but by way of rewards(I70). 

Teachers: supply insufficient. Should have knowledge of co-operative account- 
keeping and science of agriculture (169). Should not receive a regular salary but. 
should receive rewards (170). 


Fertilisers • 

Cost, a deterring factor (176). 

Demonstration necessary (172), (176). 

Farmyard manure, the only inexpensive fertiliser (176). 
Increased use of manures on high paddy land (172). 


Finance : 

Chetty: chargos 24 per cent per annum for seasonal loans (181) 62874-81, 
Government should lend to cultivators on mortgage (171). 

Taocavi should be given only where no oo-operative society can be formed;; 
necessity of publicity (173). 

Irrigation i 

Distribution of canal-water, method satisfactory (172) 

Excess of water in Irrawaddy Division (171). 

Tanks should be provided (171). 

Wells should be provided (171). 
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Land Tenure : 

Absentee landlordism retards seed distribution in Pegu (176). 

Colonisation oo-operative societies : see under CO-OPERATION. 

Research : 

Funds, lack of, retards progress (169). 

Laboratories, insufficient (169). 

Seeds, grain : wishes of people should be ascertained (169). 

Workers, skilled, required (169). 

Sorts: 

Bund construction: embankments leading to flooding on higher lands should be 
prohibited (169), (172), (186) 62951-3. 

Reclamation of land: by drainage (189) 63020-1. By construction of bundB, by 
Government (172). 

Veterinary : 

Assistants should be under control of circle'boards (172). 

Department should be under Director of Agriculture (172). 

Dispensaries : District boards, should not be under control of (172). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (172). 

Inspector should be under control of district board (172). 


Welfare of Rural Population : 

Co-oporative societies not giving medical assistance ; not considered to be part of 
their work (189) 63024-33. 

Quinine : no distribution of (189) 63023-4 j people appreciate value of (190) 63034. 
Sanitation in villages (189) 63022. 

MAUNG, U KHIN (witness) (see under TUN, U PAW. etc.) 

McKERRAL a., M.A., B.SC., I.A.S., Director of Agriculture, Burma (1—55). Past 
experience and appointments : (15). 

Administration : 

Agricultural Adviser : should be Administrative Head of Department (50) 61469-70. 

----connection with Burma (50) 61464-8. 

.. should be liaison officer between Central and Provincial 

Departments (6). 

- should he secretary to Government (5). 

-separation of duties of, from those of Director of Puea 

advocated (5). 

Board of Agriculture should be maintained as a purely advisory body (14). 

Central Agricultural Department: Advantages derived by Burma from researoh 

under Central Government (37) 61250-62. 

- Contributions to the Provinces should not be 

made (48) 61444-9. 

.---- Control, none, over Provincial Departments ; 

American federal system probably the best 
model (4), (13), (31-2) 61163-75; Australian 
experience (21) 60992-3. 

--Provincial stations for crops of All-India import¬ 
ance (6), (21) 00983-9. 

----—■— Recruitment to, suggestion (4). 

Central Agricultural Researoh Committee, Proposals for : 

—--Advisory to Pusa (21-2) 60993-4. 

-Central Cotton Committee should be 

absorbed (14), (35) 01223-30. 

-.-Functions would be mainly administra¬ 
tive (14), (15), (45) 61375. 
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Administration— contd. 

Central Agricultural Research Committee, Proposals for :— contd, 

---Fund, special, for financing research: 

should be provided by an acre cess 
and not export cess (14), (22) 61001-3 ; 
not technically land revenue (49) 
61451-62. 

-- Meeting annually (44) 61374. 

-Representatives of Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Departments and Chambers of 
Commerce (14), (32) 61178-83. 

--—--—-Sub-committees for different subjects 

(41)61322. 

-Tea Association Station, difficulty in. 

absorbing (35) 61225-30. 

Cess on the export of rice (49) 61450. 

Committee of departments concerned with rural betterment required (6). 
Committee for agricultural improvement, five started (42) 61325-7, (50) 61472-4. 
Conferences, not sufficient in number (32) 61176-7. 

Director-General of Central Research, proposal re appointment of, and duties (15) 
Pusa Research Institute : Central Research Committee would advise (22) 60993-5. 

-Director should be distinct from Agricultural Adviser (5) 

—-—--- Extension to agricultural engineering, horticulture, 

economics and statistics, and enlarged botany section, 
proposal (4). 

-Post-graduate training (44) 61371-3. 

---Prestige should be restored (5); has fallen greatly (22) 

60996-8, (43) 61343-5, (50) 61463-4; has fallen 

relatively (55) 61538-9. 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service, no announcement ub to (23) 61017-8. 
Transport: Arakan and Tenasserim require increased facilities (6), (34) 61208-10. 
- Motor, popular (23) 61031-2. 

- Prices of agricultural produce, effect upon (54) 61519-22. 

- Railways insufficient (6), (23) 61028-30. Shan States, increased 

cultivation in, with increased railways (34) 61210. 

- Steamers, Burma very well catered for by Irrawaddy Flotilla 

Company (7). 

Agricultural Department : 

Agricultural College, Mandalay (10) 60906. 

Budget, small cuts (55) 61533. 

Committees for agricultural improvement, five started (42) 61325-7, (50) 61472-4. 
Demonstrators : mostly graduates of Poona Agricultural College and have practical 
knowledge (16) 60910-3. 

Deputy Directors : when appointed have not sufficient knowledge of plant breeding 
(17-8) 60928-35; control experimental farms and district work (42) 61331-2; 
in touch with village life (47) 61411-2. 

Distribution of activities, fair as between demonstration and research (16) 60914-5; 
sufficient attention given to Lower Burma wet area and dry area of the mid-zone, 
but not much to Northern area (17) 60923-7; not much assistance given to 
planters (22) 61004-9. 

District farms for experiment (16) 60906. 

Engineers, agricultural, to be added to cadre of Superior Provincial Service (30) 
61143-6. 

Forestry Department: does not come much into touch with (28) 61114-5. 
Indebtedness, not immediately concerned with (46) 61398-402. 

Legislative Council: friendly attitude of (42) 61339-40; (65) 61543-7. 

Peripatetic demonstrators : two senior agricultural assistants for each district (16) 
60908-9. 

Personnel (16) 60905. 

Serioultural Section, four senior assistants and four fieldmen (16) 60905. 

Staff : insufficient in subordinate grades ; increased pay necessary (5), (22) 60999- 
61000; insufficient correlation with other departments (5); short term 
appointments inadvisable (21) 60990-1; promotion from subordinate service 
(30) 61151-3, (42) 61328 ; training abroad (42) 61328-30 ; vacancies to be filled 
by short term agreements (42) 61337-8; method of recruitment in England 
(43) 61346-8. 
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Agricultural Department— contd . 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service, no announcement as to (23) 61017-8. 
Tenasserim : planting problems, an experimental farm in, department not in 
touoh with quinine growing (22-3) 61010-4. 


Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Agricultural Department not immediately concerned with (46) 61398-402. 
Important factor in relation to agricultural progress (23) 61026-7. 

Thrift, advantages of, not appreciated (13); (63) 61604-10. 


Agricultural Industries : 

Bee-keeping, objected to by Buddhists (11). 

Carting in slack season (11). 

Cutoh boiling in slack season (11). 

Fruit: growing hampered by theft and low prices (11); canning, nothing done by 
Government (62-3) 61503. 

Fuel cutting in slack season (11). 

Gbi-making in Sagaing District, probably originated by Indians (10). 

-vegetable, or margarine, not used in Burma (62) 61602. 

Government could not do more than private enterprise has done (11); better without 
Government aid (52-3) 61498-503. 

Industrial concerns : are set up in rural areas (12). 

_Intensive study of each rural industry would be useful; 

industrial inefficiency (12). 

-Rural wages affected by (19) 60963-6. 

Lao culture, unprofitable on the plains (11). 

Leisure period varying (11). 

Mat making in alack season (11). 

Oil pressing: Cotton seed all used for oil extraction or sowing (11); mills, European 
and Japanese (33) 61200-2. Soap making in Rangoon (52) 61501. 

Poultry rearing, objected to by Buddhists (11). 

Rice straw : paper making and industrial alcohol not tried (11). 

Rope making : cultivators make ropes for their own use (11). 

Sericulture, objected to by Buddhists (11). 

Thatch making in slack Beason (11). 

Wheat (very small area); straw used for cattle food (11). 

Agricultural Labour 

Migration of labour to rice fields from Madras and Upper Burma (48) 61439-40. No 
displacement of Burmese by Indians (48) 61441-3. 


Animal Husbandry : 


Buffalo: as a draft animal unpopular (26) 61082-5; numbers stationary and 
decreasing in proportion to bullocks (38) 61263-5. 

Castration: no attempt made to encourage (27) 61203-5, (28) 61109-13. People 
have no prejudice against (36) 61243. 

Cattlebreeding; no oontrol exercised over (27) 61103-5. Deterioration owing to 
crossing (28) 61109-13, (34) 61217. Government stock breeding farm opened 
but nothing done yet (41) 61313-4. Under the Agricultural Department (41) 
61320-1. 

Condensed milk : imports of the value of 41 lakhs of rupees for the year 1925-26 (10), 
(27) 61098-102. 

Dairying : none except at Sagaing (10). 

-insanitary conditions (11). 

Deputy Director of Live Stock Breeding proposed (26) 61018-80. 

Draft: animals to pull heavier loads required (10); in the dry middle tract (20-1) 
60977-82. 


-More important than milk (26) 61081, (27) 61096. 

Fodder : Insufficiency of (11); in the dry middle tract (20-1) 60978-80. 

-Numbers of cattle should be limited (11). 

-Paddy straw should be more carefully conserved (11). 
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Animal Husbandry— contd . 

Fodder, Silo: experiments successful but not adopted by cultivators (27) 81091-7. 

-, Storage (33) 61191-0. 

Goats are pests (26-7) 61086-9. 

Import of cattle from Indian Peninsula should be stopped or controlled (10), (27) 
61090. Trade not large (33) 61189-90. 

Numbers of livestock (11), (55) 61534-7. 

Pastures: generally over-stooked (11). 

-cattle, sheep and goats kept by parasitic Indians paying no land revenue 

(11); compulsory registration and castration advocated (28) 61109-13. 
Rinderpest : serious : 100,000 deaths in some years (27-8) 61106-8. 

Sheep are pests (26-7) 61086-8. 

Burma Village Act : 

Gives power to District Officers to deal with oattlo disease (10); forbids villagers to 
live on their holdings, but is now in this respeot a dead letter (46) 61397 ; enaoted 
to prevent orime (52) 61497. 


Capital, attracting of, to Agriculture : 

Improvements, factors tending to discourage (13). 

Land, a popular form of investment (12). 

Large estates, formation of, loads to absentee landlordism or to capitalist enterprise 
and formation of large landless class (12), (35) 61231-2. 

Thrift, advantages of, not appreciated (13), (53) 61504-10. 

Co-operation : 

Adult education, an important instrument for (29) 61137. 

Agricultural Department not directly concerned with (46) 61398-410. 

Colonisation Department, now Government Estates Department (48) 61432-3. 

Financial Commissioner for Transferred Subjects to oo-ordinate Co-operative and 
Agricultural Departments (46-7) 61398-426. 

Seed distribution, help given to Agricultural Department (25) 61061-2. 

Success, lack of (29) 61133-6. 

Taluka development associations compared with Agricultural improvement 
committees (50-1) 61472-9. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Cinchona plantations under Government of India (55) 61532. 

Cotton, Cambodia, area small but increasing (8). 

-.Seed, germination percentage low : (42) 61325. 

-, Selected, premiums given for (8). 

-, Value as a money crop (20) 60969-72. 

Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914, probably necessary to revise to protect 
Burma from pests from India (9); should be done as soon as possible 
(26) 81073-5 ; by system of certificates (36) 61246-9. 

Fodder : many new crops tried but failed (8). 

Gram, improved -. increased yield 5 lakhs of rupees per annum (8). 

Groundnuts, introduced during the last 20 years and covering 400,000 acres (8); 
oil extraction in India, oil and cake exported (40) 61300-3. 

Improvement: Agricultural Department attempting to improve rice, cotton, beans, 
gram, ohillies, groundnuts, sesamum, tobacco and juar; all orops capable of 
improvement (8). 

Juar : best fodder crops in the dry zone (8); liable to fungus attack (8). 

New orops, introduction of, not hopeful (8). 

Pemyit, leguminous, roots and pods food crop, in irrigated rice areas of Upper 
Burma (8). 

Peseinsa, leguminous, root food crop, Lower Burma and alluvial tracts (8). 

Potato cultivation increased in Shan States owing to Scotch seed and extension of 
railway (4), (19) 60967-8, (34) 61210. 

Rangoon bean, important commercially (8). 

Rioe, Burma supplies 63 per cent of Western world’s requirements ; quality not 
inferior (43-4) 61355-8. 
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Crops and Crop Protection— wnfd . 

Rice: Diseases, remedy burning stubble (38) 61281-3. 

-: Flood-resisting varieties (56) 61629-31. 

-: Heaviest yielding food orop (8). 

-; Premium given for improved variety (8). 

-: Quality and quantity (40) 61304-7. 

-: Seed, demand greater than supply ; help of co-operative societies; private 

seed growers (25-6) 61060-9. 

-: Yield not decreasing (45) 61378-81 ; (52) 61493-4. 

Rubber, introduced during the last 20 years ; 79,437 acres (8); not much assistance 
from Agricultural Department (22) 61004-9. 

Seeds, distribution of, by Government, not private agency (8). 

Tapioca (oassava), increased area (8). 

Wild animals, damage caused by, comparatively insignificant (8). 


'Cultivation : 

Agricultural improvement committees, five started (42) 61325-7; informal 
(45)61390-4. 

Cotton, difficulty of introducing row-sowing instead of broadcasting (9). 

Culturable waste: 20 million acres; moat would be unprofitable to work (48) 
61427-36. Rate of increase of area cultivated diminishing (54) 61523-7. 

District Councils tako no interest in agricultural matters (45) 6i396-6. 

Improved methods, introduction of, not very successful (9). 

Middle tract, shortage of moisture a limiting factor; green manuring (20-1) 
60973-82. 

Sugarcano, economics can be effected (9). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

on Cultivators’ own fields, the best method (3), (19) 60962 ; uso of Ammo-phoB (7). 

Demonstrators, mostly graduates of Poona Agricultural College and have practical 
knowledge (16) 80910-3. 

Distribution of activities, fair, botween demonstration and research (16) 60914-6. 

Farms, special demonstration, subject to criticism (3); but necessary in special 
circumstances (31)61101. 

Gram, substitution of immune variety (4). 

Groundnut, cultivation increased from nothing to over 400,000 acres in 20 years ; 
cotton ginning factories could deal with groundnut (4). 

Peripatetic lecturing (3). 

Potato cultivation increased in Shan States owing to Scotch seed and extension of 
railway (4), (19) 60967-8, (34) 61210. 

Rice, spread of improved varieties (4). 

Short courses for cultivators at central farms (3). 

Shows, oattle or produce (3), held every year (17) 60916-7. 

Successes, due to filling market need and giving immediate profit (4). 


Development Commissioner : 

Now called Financial Commissioner for Transferred Subjects (47) 61413-4; to co¬ 
ordinate Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operative Departments, an awkward 
arrangement (6); had no control over Education, Public Health or Irrigation (47) 
61413-22. Board should be substituted (47) 61423-6. 

Education : 

Adult education in rural tracts by farm schools and continuation sobools : teaching 
9 months, touring and demonstrating 3 months, suggestion (3), (12). 

Cost (31) 61157-60, (33) 61209-7. 

Cultivators at Agricultural Department central farms (2), (18) 60946-63, (18) 
60959-61. 

Stipends of Rs. 20 per month (36) 01238-40. 

Students : go back to the land; some the scum of the village (40) 61308-12. 
Agricultural education. Importance of (29) 61131-2. 

-, Value educational rather than vocational (54) 61516-8. 
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Agricultural College, Mandalay : mainly training staff for Agricultural Department 

(2) ; personnel (16) 60906, (17) 60918-9; no post-graduate training (23) 61019- 
21, (44) 61371, Research discussed by College Council and Conference (43) 
61349-63. Agricultural eoonomios taught (44) 61361. Not affiliated to Univer¬ 
sity of Rangoon owing to refusal to give 4-years’ course (63) 61611-4. 

Buddhist monastery schools, teaohing meagre (3), (12). 

Estate managers, no demand for (23) 61016-6. 

Inoentive to study agriculture: Government service only (3), (19) 60964-6. 
Mechanics, no demand for tuition (19) 60963. 

Nature study useful in developing intelligence, but not of direct vocational value 

(3) ; work not well done (19 ) 60966-8. 

Pusa Research Institute should give post-graduate training (44) 61371-3. 

Pyinmana Middle School, of American Baptist Mission, subsidised by Government : 

at present an experiment (2), (61)61480-4; no other agricultural school (54) 61615. 
School farms expensive and useless (3). 

School plots useful in developing intelligence but not of direct vocational value (3). 
Subsidy of schools by Government (51) 61480-4. 

Fertilisers : 

Ammo-pho3 ; controlled demonstrations carried out on cultivators’ own fields (7); 
profitable (8); imported from America, for paddy, cultivators not using it (39) 
61293-5. 

Artificial farmyard manure made at Hinawbi, but not profitable (7), (33) 61187-8. 
Calcium cyanamide, on swamp rice, inferior to sulphato of ammonia (7). 

Cattle manure : Fuel, use of, as, not practised (7). 

---Lost on waste grazing land (7), (40) 61297-9. 

-Nurseries, only enough for (7), (39) 61296-7. 

-- Tenancy-at-will system discourages use of (7), (34) 61213-6. 

Fish, not used (29) 61138-9. 

Guano, bat's, along Shan Hills; small quantities available (7). 

Legislation to deal with fraudulent adulteration (7). 

Lime of good quality found in abundance (7). 

Night soil, not used (30) 61140-2. 

Nitrates, poisonous to swamp rice (7). 

Nitrogen and phosphates, the limiting factors in Lowor Burma rice soils (26 ) 61067-9. 
Potash has no appreciable effect on swamp rice (7). 

Prawn dust, small quantities exported from Lower Burma to the Straits (7). 

Prices of artificial fertilisers coming down and of rice going up (8); finance required 
(24) 61035. 

Research, sufficient (7). 

Sulphate of ammonia combined with phosphates inoreased rice yield up to 40 per 
oent but not profitable (7), (26)61070-2. 


Finance : 

Government loans under Agriculturists’ Loans Act and Land Improvement Loans 
Act unpopular (35-6) 61233-4. 

Long-term loans necessary for improvements (24) 61033-8. 

Financial Commissioner for Transferred Subjects : 

Co-ordinates work of certain departments (46) 61398-413. 

Forests : 

Agricultural Department does not come into touch with Forestry Department (28) 
61114-6. 

Teak (25) 6X056. 

Variety of timbers, great (18) 60941. 

Holdings : 

Fragmentation : very little except in Arakan (24) 61039-40. 

Indians not displacing Burmese (48)61441-3. 
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Implements: 

Agricultural Department has designed : ploughshare for Buimese plough body, 
screw water lift with windmill, seed drill, improved furnace for jaggery (9-10), 
(30) 61143-50, (51) 61485-7. 

Expert, whole time, required (10). 

Manufacture of ploughshares locally (51-2) 61488-92. 

Plough : for paddy apparently succeeding (9). 

-in the dry zone for cotton and groundnut (36) 61235. 

Requirements : light enough for bullocks, cheap, to be adjusted and repaired locally 
(9). 

Small implements, considerable scope for (36) 61235-7. 

Tractors, threshers and other heavy machinery too expensive and difficult to trans. 
port (9). 

Irrigation : 

Irrawaddy, proposal to bund at neck of Delta to save silt (24-5) 61045-8, (34) 
61216. 

Wells, country not suitable for (24) 61036-8, (52) 61495-6. 

Land Tenure: 

Government estates (64) 61528. 

Indians not displacing Burmese (48) 61441-3. 

Leases, yearly, rent in produce; system detrimental (39) 61284-92. 

Manure, use of, discouraged by tenancy-at-will system (34) 61213-5. 

Marketing : 

Basket, uniform, should be legally enforced (36) 61241-2. 

Centralised exchange not possible (28)61121-2. 

Co-operative marketing, very little (28) 61122-4, 

Cotton, regulation required (29) 61125-8. 

Cultivator suffering from complicated system (28) 61116-8. 

Education of cultivator the remedy (28) 81119-20. 

Surveys very important (29) 61129-30. 

Research : 

Agricultural College, Mandalay: soihj, plant breeding and other crop problems; 

work co-ordinated by Principal (1); College Council and Conference (43) 61349-53. 
Central Government, advantages derived by Burma from research under (37) 61250- 
62. 

Cotton, research required (44) 61364-8. 

Experimental farms of Agricultural Department: rotation, tillage methods, adapt¬ 
ability of new crops, manures and plant breeding (1). 

Fertilisers, artificial, research done (7). 

Lines of research suggested: economic value of wild plants, cold storage of fruits 
(2), (18) 60937-40 ; insect attack on board ship (2), (18) 60942-5, curing tobacco, 
horticulture (2). 

Plant breeding : Deputy Directors do most of the work (2); but when appointed have 
not sufficient knowledge of the subject (17-8) 60028-35. 

-Planting industry should pay for research by export duty on rubber 

( 2 ). 

Records of experiments satisfactory (23) 61022-4. 

Rioe : four stations experimenting (43-4) 61354-60. 

- Burma’s problem is rice (44) 61367-8. Coimbatore in touch with (44) 61369-70. 

Rotations, no new, worked out yet (44) 61362. 

Teaching duties take up of much of time of research officers; strong assistant 
teaching staff required (2). 

Veterinary : none. 

-, College at Insein to be opened (2), (17)60920-2, (18)60936. 

--, Provincial institutions required (10), (30-1)61154-6. 


Soils : 

Alkaline land, no large tracts (25) 6105C. 
Delta soils not uniform (25) 61052. 
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Soil — contd. 

Deterioration due to constant cropping -without manure (7). 

Erosion due to deforestation following shifting cultivation in Shan Hills (25) 61053-6. 
Nitrogen and phosphates the limiting factors in Lower Burma rice soils (25) 61057-9. 
Silt waste in Irrawaddy (24) 61041-8, (32)61184-6. 

Survey (25) 61051 ; by agricultural chemist (45) 61382-9. 

Viigin jungle, most of paddy area of South Burma reclaimed from, within the last 70 
years (7). 

Waterlogging (25) 61049, (38) 61266-70. 

Statistics : 

Methods satisfactory (30) 61147. 

Settlement Officer's reports contain full descriptions of agricultural conditions and 
practice (38) 61271-5. 

Veterinary : 

Cattlebreeding is under the Agricultural Department (41) 61320-1. 

Contagious diseases : Burma Village Act gives power to District Officers (10). 

-, Frontier staff should be strengthened (10). 

Dispensaries, four, not much demand 110). 

Elephant, importance of (31)61166, (34)61211-2. 

Research : none yet; College at Insein to be opened (2), (17) 60920-2, (18) 60936. 

- Provincial institutions required (10), (30-1)61154-6. 

Rinderpest: serious, 100,000 deaths in some years (27-8) 61106-8, inooulation be¬ 
coming more popular (41) 61318-9. 

Serum : Difficulty in obtaining (10). 

—■-, Institute for preparation in Burma advocated (10) j Committee in 1924 

rejected this proposal (41) 61315. 

Veterinary Department: Agricultural Department, should be independent of (10), 
(26) 61076-7. 

--Progress made (41) 61316-7. 

-Undor-staffed in superior grades, insufficient correlation 

■with other departments (5). 

Water Hyacinth : 

Not so serious in Burma as in other Provinces(42) 61333-6. 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Deputy Commissioners, some take an interest in agriculture and welfare (65 ) 61540-2. 
Improvement in condition of people (46) 61376-7, 

Malaria at Minbu in Upper Burma (36) 61244-5. 

Surveys : Marketing, atockbreeding and coooanuts (43) 61341-2. 

-.Typical villages, not advocated (13); but reports prepared by Punjab 

Board of Eoonomios very valuable (34-5) 81218-22. 


METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT (see under ADMINISTRATION). 
MIDDLE CLASS (see under EDUCATION). 

MILK ( see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 
MONEYLENDERS (see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 

MORTGAGES (see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 

NATURE STUDY (see under EDUCATION). 

NELSON, J. J. (witness) (see under EDWARDS, E, L. and NELSON, J. J.) 
NYUN, U (witness) (see under SHWE, etc.). 
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PAM, SAYA, Agriculturist, Ainggale Village, Tantabin Township, Inaein District ; GALE, 
TJ MAUNG, Agriculturist, Pegu District; TUN, U, Representative of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce ; and HAM, U PO, of Messrs. U Po Han & Co., Rangoon, 
dealers in machinery. Representative agriculturists from Lower Burma (190-205). 

Administration : 

Agricultural Department, services of (191), (195). 

Meteorological Department: unsatisfactory: reports should be published in all 
vernacular newspapers and by radio (196). 

Posts and Telegraphs : satisfactory (191), extremely unsatisfactory (196). 

Transport: Railways and steamers satisfactory (191); insufficient (196). 

-, Roads ; bridges necessary (191); insufficient; money wasted on motor 

roads instead of being spent on village roads (196). 

Veterinary Department: inadequate (190-1); not in close touch with cultivators 

(195) . 

Wireless : can be of great service to agriculturists (196). 

Agricultural Department : 

Ammonium sulphate, good effect upon paddy nurseries demonstrated (192). 

Education, agricultural, should be left to Department (191). 

Services of, satisfactory (191). 

Staff : for research adequate (190). 

-, Junior Officers should be recruited from cultivating classes (205) 63164-6. 

Agricultural Indebtedness ; 

Buddhist religious desire to repay loans (196), (200) 63061. 

Causes of borrowing : high cost of living and floods (191); lack of means, crop failures, 
disease, human and animal, high interest, thriftlossness and gambling (196). 

Chettyars press for repayment when paddy prices low (198). 

Control of cultivators’ credit by limiting mortgage and sale advocated (191); not 
advocated (196). 

Insolvency: Court relief would make indebtedness worse (196). 

-Attachment of plough cattle for debt, common (204) 63163-4. 

Measures to lighten agriculture’s burden of debt: protection against flood, long¬ 
term loans, low interest (191); Insolvency Court will make indebtedness worse 

(196) . 

Repayment, prevented by: crop failure due to floods and high interest (191) { 
disease, human and animal, thriftlessness and gambling (196). 

Sources of orodit.: chetties, Government and moneylenders (191), (196). 

Usurious Loans Act, should be applied with discrimination (196). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Bags and packing, manufacture may be established with Government aid (198). 

Basket making : practised all over Insein District (193); may be established with 
Government aid ; obstacle is lack of knowledge (198). 

Bee-keeping, religious objection (193), (198). 

Employment, rural, can be increased by irrigation enabling more than one orop to 
be raised per year (198). 

Fruit: scarcity of land an obstacle (193); difficulty of transport and pests (198). 

Industrial concerns in rural areas would give subsidiary employment to rural 
population (193). 

Lao: religious objection (193), (198). 

Leisure period : in Insein District, field work 10 months in the year and carting fuel, 
bamboo, etc., during the remaining 2 months ; cultivators have no spare time but 
labourers may take up subsidiary industries (193). On the average, cultivator 
works about half the year and amuses himself during the other half (197). 

Mats, straw, manufacture may be established with Government aid (198). 

Oil pressing : Government should help to establish (193). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption. Government should help to 
establish industries connected with (193); on cottage scale (198), 

Pisoiculture : religious objection (198). 

Poultry rearing, religious objection (198). 

Rice, making starch and flour, may be established with Government aid (198). 

Rope making : practised all over Insein District (193); from straw, may be 
established with Government aid. Obstaole is want of knowledge (198). 
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Agrioult URAL T ndustries— contd . 

Sericulture: religious objection (103), (198). 

Spinning, may be established with Government aid (198). 

Straw: mats, bags and packing, ropes, boards, pulpware ; manufactures may e 
established with Govei'nment aid (198). 

Study of rural industries necessary, with a view to introducing improved tools and 
appliances (193), (198). 

Sugar-making: Government should help to establish (193). 

Weaving : may be established with Government aid (198). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Attraction of, by allotment of cultivable land, advocated (193). 

Colonisation schemes advocated to develop areas not at present under cultivation 
(194). 

Immigration from Indian Peninsula during reaping season, might beroduced by one. 
third if gambling oeasod (194). 

Public Works Department and district councils might employ cultivators during 
the slack season (198). 

Shortage : not appreciable; due to gambling (194); labour-saving machinery the 
remedy (198). 

Unemployment, a cause of the increase of crime (198). 

Wages, for harvesting rice, in kind, in paddy (204) 03152. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Dairying, of doubtful benefit (193). 

Draught oxen; satisfactory in Insein District. 4 yokes required to plough 53 acres 
(201) 63075-85. 8 yokes to plough 100 acres (204) 63141-4. 

Fodder: in Insein District sufficient grass and paddy straw ; kaing grass available 
in dry seasons in lowland areas. Scarcity may exist for 4 weeks (192-3), (201) 
63084. Plentyin Lower Burma (197). In Pegu District shortage during working 
season ; paddy straw stored but grass more nourishing (201-2) 63084-01. 

Grazing : Enclosod pastures, none (193); absence of, not source of injury to cattle 
(197). 

-, Over-stocking of common pastures, not cause of injury to cattle (197). 

--, Sufficient (193). 

Milk, supply in large towns unsatisfactory ; Government or co-operative societies 
should undertake (197), (201) 63067. 

Mineral constituents, no injury to cattle through lack of (197). 

Capital, attracting op, to agriculture : 

Attracting capital to agriculture is impossible (195). 

Exemption from rates and taxes and Government loans should be given to enoourage 
enterprising Burmans to cultivate land by machinery (199). 

Government estates, present policy with regard to formation of, objectionable 
(199). 

Improvements of agricultural lands by owners prevented by ignorance (195); 
want of funds, knowledge of power farming machinery and help from district 
officials (199). 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies, present demoralisation of, calls for strong Government action (194). 

Implements, should be distributed by Government or co-operative societies at cost 
price and by easy instalments (197). 

Machinery, agricultural, societies for use of : cultivators not in a position to utilise 
(194). 

Milk supply in large towns extremely unsatisfactory ; Government or co-operative 
societies should undertake (197). 

Minority should not be compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement 
(194). 

Objects, societies have not achieved (194). 

Sale societies; present conditions discouraging; Government help needed (194); 
should store produce in godowns and make advances upon it (198). 
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Co-operation— contd. 

Seed, pure : societies for joint growing of pure strains and selling direct to millers, 
successful. Premia of 10 to 15 per cent paid by millers for improved paddy (191). 
Distribution should be to societies and not to individuals, to avoid mixing (191), 
(194). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Fodder : in Insein District not extensively put down (192), 

-, Saccoline in Upper Burma (192). 

Improvement of crops, none (197). 

New crops, introduction of : very little headway (197). 

Outturn : 750 baskets of paddy from 100 acres (204) 63151. 

Rice, improved, produced by Agricultural Department, better outturn and prices 
(192); sometimes cultivator does not share in improved price (202) 63092-6, 

Seed, pure, distribution : societies for joint growing of pure seed and selling direct 
to millers, successful; premia paid by millers for improved paddy (191); but floods 
during last 5 years (192); unsatisfactory ; should be distributed from township 
headquarters and advertised (197). 

Wild animals, no damage by (192), 

Cultivation : 

Outturn : 750 baskets of paddy from 100 acres (204) 63151. 

Plough, hire of, costs 75 baskets of paddy per yoke (204) 63150. 

Rotation : none in Insein District, paddy being the only crop (192). Propaganda as 
to, by leaflets, cinema, broadcasting and demonstrations, advocated (197). 

Theikpan plough designed by Agricultural Department, improved tillage by 
(192). 

Tillage : not much done to improve (192); very little improvement can be made (197). 

Tractors : use of, prevented by lack of capital; Government should assist (197). 

Demonstration and Propaganda. 

Agricultural education ; propaganda necessary to induce lads to study (190), (191); 
on Cultivators’ own plots, comparative demonstrations of improved and mixed seeds 
(191); of fertilisers (192), (197); and improved implements (192). Demonstrations 
on Department’s land, regardless of expenditure, worse than useless (195), (200) 
63058-9, (205) 63166. 

Distribution of pure seed to individual cultivators fails owing to mixing; to 
societies will be successful (191), (195). 

Expert advice, cultivators may be induced to adopt (195). 

Education ; 

Adult: should be popularised by demonstration that profits are increased by improved 
methods (191). 

Agricultural bias, in rural areas, advocated (194). 

Agricultural: No institutions for, in the districts (190); boys of agricultural classes 
only b ave time to learn to read and write (191); should form part of rural education 
(191); should be left to Agricultural Department and financed by Government 
(191); schools, urgent need for (196); boys should attend at about 15 years of age 
(200) 63052-7 ; existing system bad (199), (201) 63068-70. 

Attendance up to 4th class adversely affected by lack of practical agricultural value 
of teaching (194). 

Compulsory primary education advocated, conditionally (203) 63121-5, 

Demand for agricultural education should be stimulated by use of Burmese language 
and proving economic advantage (195). 

Elementary : standard too low to benefit cultivators appreciably (194). 

English, education in, wanted if not expensive (203) 63125-30. 

Higher, not needed by agriculturists (194). 

Mandalay Agricultural College and Research Institute sufficient for agricultural 
education (190) ; insufficient, a white elephant (195); schools more necessary (200) 
63048-54. 

Middle class youths : demonstrations in the field necessary to show advantages of 
studying agriculture (191); should be enabled to develop waste land, with 
financial aid if necessary (195). 
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Education— cantd. 

Nature study : should be practical (191); advocated in all sohools (195). 

Practical work, as much as possible should be introduced in connection with nature 
Study, sohool plots and farms (191). 

Propaganda necessary to induce youths to study agriculture (190). 

Rural, should consist mainly of the three R’s (199). 

Secondary : facilities for, should exist in rural areas (194). 

School farms : should be practical (191); advocated in all sohools (195). 

School plots : should be practical (191); advocated in all schools (196). 

Students, majority who have studied agriculture are serving in Agricultural 
Department (191). 

Teachers : in rural areas, should be drawn from agricultural classes (190). 

Teaching facilities, urgent need for extension in all districts (190). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration, difficult to prevent (196). 

Ammonium sulphate, good effect on paddy nurseries demonstrated by Agricultural 
Department (192). 

Artificial, not so profitable as natural manures (196); and expensive (203) 63117-20. 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel, only by a few Indians (192), (197). 

Demonstration : on cultivator's plots necessary (192), (197). 

Greon manuring profitable with mechanical power (196). 

Reclamation of land by use of fertilisers (192). 

Silting : profitable with mechanical power (196); in delta lands by sluices (200-1) 
03062-6. 

Finance : 

Implements : Government should make loans for purchase of “ Case ” power farming 
machinery (199). 

Land mortgage banks : should bo established by Government; should give loans at 
low interest and easy repayment (196). 

Long term loans essential (191); for improved implements, e.g., tractors (197). 

Marketing : Government should make loans to cultivators on easy terms (198). 

Forests : 

Afforestation schemes in neighbourhood of villages would bo detrimental to villagers 
in regard to their grazing (194). 

Erosion due to deforestation : difficulty of preventing (194). 

Extraction of wood for fuel and implements by cultivators should he permitted 
without license (194). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation: prevented by customs of inheritance and lack of spirit of co-operation 
(192). 

Fragmentation: a custom ; to interfere with would be against wishes of cultivators 
(192). 

Implements : 

“ Case ” power farming machinery, the beet (199); for dry land ; cannot be used on 
wet, muddy land (202 ) 63099-106, (204-5) 63155-9. Seven tractors sold (205) 
63160-3. 

Competitions should bo held (197). 

Demonstration : on cultivators’ fields, has been successful (192), (197) j “ Case ” 
dealers are prepared to give demonstrations (199). 

Distribution : not widespread; should be at cost price on easy instalments by Govern¬ 
ment or co-operative societies (197); loans should be made by Government to 
cultivators for the purchase of complete sets of “ Case ” power farmine machinery, 
costing Rs. 4,810, to be repaid in two years (199). 

Long term loans advocated (197). 

Manufacturers’ lack of knowledge of looal conditions, an obstacle (197). 

Middlemen’s profits raise price above means of cultivator (197). 

Tbeikpan plough : has become very popular (192)one ploughshare can be used 
instead of two, saves time, surface and composition of soil are made even (204) 
63145-7. 
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Irrigation ; 

Floods (191-2). 

Land Tenure : 

Rent: of rice land in Insein District, IS baskets of paddy per acre, owner paying 
revenue (204) 63148-9. 

Marketing : 

Basket: rice sold by baskets which vary in size; standardisation would be great 
benefit (202-3) 63107-16. 

Bullinger system : by which big millers manipulate paddy market in a way highly 
detrimental to cultivators, should be prohibited by law (198). A pooling system by 
which competition among buyers is eliminated (200) 63060. European merchants 
buy 76 per cent of rice for export (204) 63136-40. 

Chettyars press for repayment of loans when paddy prices low, which adversely affects 
paddy market (198). 

Co-operative sale societies, with godowns, should make advances upon produce 
stored (198). 

Facilities, not satisfactory (198). 

Foreign trade, development of, would raise price of agricultural produce to indigenous 
consumers (194). 

Government banks should make loans to cultivators (198). 

Information as to market conditions, etc., should be placed at disposal of 
cultivators (194) ; by Burmese newspapers and broadcasting in English and 
Burmese (199). 

Prices of agricultural produce, high (194). 

Rice: Improved strains should gradually replace present inferior varieties (194). 

—— In clutches of big millers who manipulate market (198). 

Tax collectors, try to complete Revenue collection before end of March, and exact 
payment regardless of hardship to cultivators ; collection should be postponed till 
end of June (198). 

Research : 

Indigenous theory and traditional methods of agriculture should be main line of 
research (190). 

Staff of Agricultural Department adequate ; slow progress (190), 

Veterinary, insufficient (190) ; provincial veterinarv research institute advocated 
(193). 

Soils : 

Clay, black, yield very heavy if sufficient rainwater (192). 

Floods, serious for five years in Insein, Tharrawaddy, Hanthawaddv and Maubin 
(191). 

Reclamation; by fertilisers (192); by Government aid (196); by silting (200-1) 
63062-6. 

Sandy soils deteriorating (192). 

Statistics : 

Agricultural, arrangement and publication of, of no value (195). 

of Livestock and implements, of doubtful practical value (196), 

Veterinary -. 

Department, inadequate (190-1). 

Dispensaries : Insufficient under district boards (193). 

—-Touring, none in Insein District (193). 

_Use of, by agriculturists, not full (193). 

Inoculation, no fees charged (193). . 

Research : insufficient (190); provincial veterinary research institute advocated (193). 

Serum, supply system unsatisfactory (193). 

Superior veterinary officer with the Government of India, appointment of, would 
increase efficiency (193), 

Mo y 336—8 
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Welfare of Ritual Population : 

Surveys, economic, in typical villages, advocated (195), 

Unemployment and poverty causes of increased crime (198). 

Usury, the root oause of economic difficulties of cultivators (195). 

PAPER (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

POPULATION (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

POSTAL FACILITIES (see under ADMINISTRATION). 

POULTRY KEEPING (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

PUBLIC HEALTH (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

PUSA INSTITUTE (see under RESEARCH). 

QUININE (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION and tinder Cinchona 

under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION). 

RAILWAYS (see under Trams poet under ADMINISTRATION), 

RESEARCH. 

Agricultural Chemist, Burma, responsible for teaching, research and routine work, 
unable to leave Mandalay and become really conversant with agricultural problems 
in various parts of the Province; assistant lecturers should be appointed; 
Rs, 2,000 travelling expenses allowed (Charlton) (279); is also at present Principal of 
Mandalay Agricultural College and Agricultural Engineer (283) 63929-34, (287) 
63997-9, (288) 64027-8; is not Member of Board or Faculties of University of 
Rangoon (288) 64031. 

Agricultural Engineer: Agricultural Chemist and Principal of Mandalay College at 
present acting as ( Charlton) (283) 63933 ; a very important post; holder has resigned 
and assistant offered his resignation; should bo on the superior establishment 
(295-6) 64144-64. 

Bee-keeping: No work being done; staff should be appointed (Ohosh) (298). 
(See under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

Central Government, advantages derived by Burma from research under (McKerral) 
(37) 61260-62. 

Chaulmoogra oil for leprosy ( Hopwood ) (123) 62326-7. 

Commercial representation advocated (Edwards and Nelson) (232) 63457-61 ; financial 
contribution from merchants (234) 63485-91. 

Co-ordination of central and provincial research ; very little ; Pusa might co-ordinate 
work of Provinces ; inspection would not be helpful but conferences might (Charlton) 
(287-8) 64000-15. 

Cotton, research required (McKerral) (44) 61364-8. 

Dobra Dun Research Institute, lias proved of value, with a view to finding market for 
agricultural products and increasing employment (Hopvtood,) (120) 62270-2. 

Direotor-General of Research; proposal regarding appointment of, and duties 
(McKerral) (15). 

Entomology : agricultural, dealing with crop pests should be centralised, with sufficient 
staff to cover Provinces in co-oporation with Indian Museum (Ohosh) 
(298), (334-5) 64293-302, (338) 64359-62, (339). 

- Systematic, should bo confined to the Indian Museum (Ghosh) (298), (330) 

64198-200, (334-5) 64293-302. At present museums at Pusa, Dohra 
Dun and Coimbatore (337-8) 64358, (339). 

Equipment for, equal to any in India ( Charlton ) (293) 64107-9. 

Experimental farms of Agricultural Department: rotation, tillage methods, adapt¬ 
ability of new crops, manures and plant breeding (McKerral) (1). 

Fertilisers, artificial, research done (McKerral) (7); (Hendry) (56-7); experiments 
carried out fairly thoroughly (58) 61549-60, (62) 61616. 

Fish: (Jolly) (163) 62753-5. 

Foreign experts should be encouraged to spend holidays in India (Tun, etc.) (205), 
(?g0-l) 63329-31, 
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RESEARCH — contd. 


Funds, lack of, retards progress ( Maung, etc.) (169). 

Indigenous theory and traditional methods of agriculture should be main line of 
research ( Pan, etc.) (190). 

Inseotary, lack of at Mandalay ( Charlton ) (279), (284) 63958-9. 

Irrawaddy River : sufficient known as to silt and scouring action ( Stuart) (251) 63611. 

Laboratories, insufficient {Maung. etc.) (160). 

Lines of research suggested: economic value of wild plants; cold storage of fruits 
(McKerral) (2), (18) 60937-40 ; insect attack on board ship (2), (18) 60942-5 ; curing 
tobacco, horticulture (2). 

Mandalay Agricultural College, Mandalay: soils, plant breeding and other crop 
problems; work co-ordinated by Principal (McKerral) (1); College Council and 
Conference (43) 61349-53. 

Millers : do not contribute financially (Hendry) (66) 61675-6. Organisation of commit¬ 
tee advisable (66) 61677-9. 

Pests, research necessary (Tun, etc.) (206). 

Plant breeding : Deputy Directors do most of the work (McKerral) (2); but when 
appointed have not sufficient knowledge of the subject (17-8) 60928-35. Planting 
industry should pay for research by export duty on rubber (2). 

Plant diseases ( Charlton) (289) 64038-42. 


Pus* Research Institute : 

proposed Central Research Committee would advise (McKerral) (22) 60993-5. 

Contact with (Charlton) (287-8) 64000-15, (293) 64107-9. 

Critioism of (Ghosh) (329-30) 64192-200, (334-;)) 64293-302, (339.) 

Director should be distinct from Agricultural Adviser ( McKerral) (6). 

Extension to include agricultural engineering, horticulture, economics and statistics, 
and enlarged botany section (McKerral) (4). 

Post-graduate training ( McKerral) (44) 61371-3. 

Prestige should be restored ( McKerral) (5 ); has fallen greatly (22) 60996-8, (43) 
61343-5, (60) 61463-4; has fallen relatively (55) 61538-9. 

Records of experiments satisfactory (McKerral) (23) 61022-4. 


Rioe : 

Burma’s problem is rice (McKerral) (44) 61367-8. Coimbatore in touch with (44) 
61369-70 

Four stations experimenting ( McKerral ) (43-4) 61354-60. 

Hybridisation (Hendry) (59) 61567, (62) 61617-8, (64) 61643-4. 

Improvement ( Hendry ) (65) 61654-5. (See under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION 
and under MARKETING.) 

Rotations, no new, worked out yet (McKerral) (44) 61362. 

Seeds, grain: wishes of people should be ascertained (Maung, etc.) (169), (See Seep 
Distribution under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION). 

Soils (see under that heading.) 

Staff of Agricultural Department adequate; slow progress (Pan, etc.) (190); (Hendry) 
(62) 61619-21. 

Sugaroane at Hmawbi Farm (Hendry) (63) 61631-3. 

Toaohing, elementary; association with, does not assist research (Charlton) (286) 
63064-5. 

Teaching duties take up much of time of research officers ; strong assistant teaching 
Btaff required (McKerral) (2). 

Veterinary (see Researoh under VETERINARY). 

Weeds : (Charlton) (289) 64038-42. 

Welfare of Rural Population (see Researoh under that heading). 

Workers, skilled, required (Maung, etc.) (169). 


RICE (see above, and under) CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION, MARKETING, TARIFFS 
AND SEA FREIGHTS, gnd WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION), 

RINDERPEST (see under VETERINARY), 

MG V 336—6a 
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RIPPON, CAPT. S. R., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 

Burma, in charge of South-Eastern and South-Western Circles, Rangoon (126-33.) 

Administration : 

District Councils responsible for maintenance of veterinary dispensaries, Assistants 
paid out of Provincial funds; system does not work woll (126). 

Veterinary Department should be independent (126); but at present undor Agricul¬ 
tural Department (127) 62362-6. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Castrations, a fow at Insein Veterinary College but none in the districts : by the 
Italian method (128) 62396-9. 

Cattle-breeding entirely under the Agricultural Department (128) 62382 ; in the dry 
zone. Murmcso bullocks a definite type. Indian cattle roam about the 
road-sides (130-1) 62414-20, 62430-8. 

Cross-brooding, local cattle with English bulls (130) 62421. 

Horse-breeding transferred to Military Police (128) 62383-6. 

Trade, tran9frontier: ponies, mules and cattle used (130) 62427-9. 

Education : 

Insein Veterinary College (set. under VETERINARY). 


Veterinary : 

Agricultural Adviser with the Government of India not a veterinarian (127). 
Calcutta Veterinary College, staff receive a stipend while training (131) 62439-41. 
Castrations, a few at Insein Veterinary School but none in the districts : by the 
Italian method (128) 62396-9. 

Cattle-breeding entirely under Agricultural Department (128) 62382. Agricultural 
Committee of 1926 rocommonded that breeding should be done by Veterinary 
Department, and distribution by Agricultural Department; could not bo done 
with present staff (132) 62461-2. No Advisory Committee though recommended 
by Agricultural Committee (132) 62463-4. 

Contagious diseases : Difficulties in dealing with (126); legislation necessary (126). 
Cattle Disoase Rules, 1914 (1^7) 82369-70; Policing necessary (127) 62370-2; 
system of reporting adequate hut not carried out properly (132) 62457-60. 
Department should be independent (126); is at present under Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment (127 ) 62362-6. 

Dispensaries : 

District Council responsible for maintenance whilo Assistants in charge paid out of 
Provincial funds; system does not work well (126); should bo provincialised 
(127) 62366-8, (131-2) 62448-66; municipalities asked to contribute (133) 
62491-6. 

Equipment should be improved (126). 

Expansion not adequate (126). 

Prome, average of 2 animals treated daily (126). 

Provincial authority, control should bo transferred to (126). 

Touring dispensaries, full use not made of (126), (133) 02485-6. 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (128). 

Elephant diseases, no investigation of (130) 62426 6 ; high mortality through anthrax, 
etc. ; research officer sanctioned but not yet appointed (133) 62487-90, 
Horso-breeding transferred to Military Police (128) 62383-5. 

Inoculation, no fee charged except to municipalities and wealthy owners (126); 

obstaolcs to popularising (126). 

Insein Veterinary School (see under VETERINARY). 

Research: further facilities desirublo (126); no officers at present engaged on 
(131) 62445-6. Provincial institutions advocated as woll as Muktosar (126), 
(128) 62378-81. 

Rinderpest: serum-simultaneous inoculation (127) 62373-4. 

Serum: occasional difficulty in obtaining (126); station for manufacturing in Burma 
(128) 62376-7; would be very expensive (133) 62478-84. 

Superior Provincial Veterinary Service to be trainod at InBoin ; must take a very 
long time (128) 62386-95. 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India should be appointed (127). 
Veterinary Assistants: pay, which is inadequate, has been revisod (130) 62422-3; 
false statements of touring expenses (130) 62424. 
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ROBERTSON, tt. F., B,Se,, I.A.S. Profeasor of Agriculture, Mandalay Agricultural 
College; was Deputy Director of Agriculture, Myingyan Circle, Meiktila. (340-60) 
Experience in Burma since 1921 (343) 64371-4. 


Agricultural Department : 

Myingyan Circle: interest taken by cultivators; farmers’ associations organised 
(348-9) 64474-8. 

Staff : trained labourer cultivators should be permanently appointed for domonstra • 
tion (340); in Myingyan Circle (348) 64459-62. 

Agricultural Labour : 

Roads, improved, and migration of labour (360) 64497-9. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Breeding of, cattle : very little control exercised (346) 64396-7. 

-Indian blood : investigation of effect of slight admixture necessary 

(342); better milk, size and weight (346)64421-2; introduces inferior 
strain but not disease (348) 64469-70. 

-Profits favourable (343), (346) 64425. Selection within Burmese breeds 

advocated (342) ; give 7 lb. milk a day (346) 64417-24. Shows 
advocated (343). 

Dairying : Not usual owing to Burman religious objection (342). 

Fodder: 

Green: Serious effect of almost total absence of, during dry season (343), 

Hay is made (345) 64389-9. 

Insufficient for breeding cattle (343). 

Jowar : damaged by post “ Pwinbyu ” ( atriga lulea ); methods of resisting (343) 
is stored (345) 64400-2. 

Manuring advocated (343). 

Season of great shortage: Maroh-May (343). 

Silo, pit, advocated (343); has never known a cultivator to dig one (345) 64403-4 
Well-irrigated grass advocated (343). 

Grazing: 

No enclosed pastures (343). 

Shortage, serious effects of (342). 

Plough Cattle ; mainly Burmese; first cross with Indian not good (346) 64417-20 ; 
treated better than breeding cattle (343) 64426-9. 


Co-operation : 

Payitkon, in Lower Chindwin, successful purchase-society (340-1). 
Purchase and sale societies, advocated (340-1), 


Crops and crop protection : 

Cotton : climate difficulty of spreading improved strain in dry tract (344) 64376. 
(See under seed below). Requires deep ploughing (345-6) 64405-13- 

Gram, Karachi, introduction in Upper Burma a great success (348) 64471-6. 

Groundnut, introduction in dry tract has increased prosperity (343-4) 64374-5 ; no 
rotation (347-8) 64455-8. 

Pests : “ Pwinbyu ” (striga lutea) damaging jowar fodder; remedies (343). 

- Smut on jowar, copper sulphate used (340), (348) 64463-6. 

Seed: Cotton cultivators’ difficulty in getting high prices charged by local 
ginners ; average price Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 early in the season to Rs. 17 later; some 
seed extremely bad germination; setting up of Government ginneries not 
advisable ; regulations insisting on standard of germination; hand ginning a 
retrograde step (349-60) 64482-96. 

Cultivation : 

Drill sowing recommended (342). 

Dry tract, extreme uncertainty of season (343-4) 64374-85 ; 30 ins. of rainfall in 
6 months ; local plough, implements nsed ; mixed cultivation: groundnut and 
pigeon pea, sowed broadcast j in proper groundnut tracts no rotation (347-8) 
64448-58. 
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C oltivation— canid. 

Inter-cultivating recommended (342). 

Line sowing recommended (342). 

Theikpan ploughs recommended (342). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Copper sulphate, demand for, as anti-smut treatment of jo war, as the result of free 
demonstration issue (340), (348) 64463-6. 

Expert advice, cultivators should be induced to adopt, by best-holding competi¬ 
tions with prizes (340), as has been done in Myingyan Circle (344) 64379-81; 
cultivator willing to adopt (345) 64393-5, (348-9) 64474-8. 

Farms, Government experimental, have little effect (340). 

Improvements of holdings might be financed by Government (340); under existing 
Aots (344) 64382-6. 

Leaflets, lecture, lantern slides, should follow demonstration on cultivators’ fields 
(340). 

Manures, natural, demonstration of storing, etc., necessary (342). 

On cultivators’ fields, under ordinary conditions, the only successful method 
(340). 

Staff: trained labourer cultivators should be permanently appoint ed for demonstra¬ 
tion (340); in Myingyan Circle (348) 64459-62. 

Theikpan plough shares, great demand for, as the result of practical demonstra¬ 
tion (340). 

Fertilisers: 

Natural manures, greater use of, the only thing that can be done at present (341); 
demonstration of storing, eto., necessary (342). 

Finance : 

Improvement, land, loans, oareful extension of, advocated (341). 

Payitkon, in Lower Chindwin, successful purchase co-operative society (340-1). 

Purchase and sale co-operative societies, advocated (340-1). 

Taccavi: does not reach poorest; growing CTOps might be accepted as security. 
Difficulty and trouble is applying for. Advances in kind after a bad season ; 
danger of too facile credit (341). 

Implements: 

Chaff-cutting machines used in dry zones (347) 64446. 

Cultivators; not unduly conservative in use of improved implements (347) 
64446-7. 

Distribution, should he by local traders after popularisation by Agricultural 
Department (342); local traders would require 25 per cent profit (346-7) 64430-40. 

Improved: requirements : seed-drill, harrows, inter-cultivator, implements for 
collecting cotton and jowar roots, and for harvesting groundnuts (342), 
(347) 64441-4; in dry tract (347) 64449, (348) 64467-8, (349) 64481. 

Price of imported implements the main difficulty; payment by instalment 
advocated (342). 

Seed-drill: improvement of, requires investigation (342); leaves a furrow whioh 
heavy rain fills with soil and seed does not come up ; cross-harrowing suggested 
(346) 64414-6. 

Theikpan plough advocated (340), (342); combines some advantages of western 
plough with cheap frame ; a little heavier than indigenous plough and goes a 
little deeper ; cotton requires deep ploughing (345-6) 64405-13. 

Irrigation : 

Canals: Surplus water should be applied to mayin instead of kaukgyi crops (349) 
64479-80. 

Supervision of construction of small tanks advocated (341); not control but giving 
advice; an officer should be responsible (344) 64386-91. 

Wells, in dry zone : possibilities should be in vestigated (341); no tube-wells (344) 
64377-8. Should be undertaken by Agricultural Engineer (344) 64392. 
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Soils : 

Erosion: improved lay-out of holdings, construction of kazins and drains, 
advocated (341). 

ROADS (see under Transpout under ADMINISTRATION!. 

ROMEZ (witness) (see under MAUNG, U BA etc.). 

ROPE-MAKING (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

SEA FREIGHTS (see under TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS). 

SEEDS (see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION). 

SEIN, U, Manager, The Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Mandalay: (351-71). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : increased cost of living owing to introduction of civilised 
luxuries (351) ; decreased incomes of cultivators, increased cost of land and 
labour (352). Net return on capital invested in agriculture 9 per cent ; yet 
cultivators borrow from chetties at 24 per cent; rise in value of land 
has increased credit and so led to increased borrowing (359) 64584-93. 

Extent of: eighty per cent of people arc seriously indebted and many have 
become landless tenants ; position has become much worse in the last 10 years 
(358) 64566-70. 

Moneylenders ; Co-operators borrow from, at 36 and 60 per cent after crop failures 
(357-8) 64552-5 ; do not regard co-operative movement as a serious competitor 
(360) 64601-2 ; live in luxury by exploiting cultivators (367) 64703-6. 

Repayment prevented by high interest which exceeds return on capital invested 
in agriculture (351-2), (358) 64556, (363) 64653-4 ( see under Standard of living 
under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

Thrift is practised by cultivators (867) 64703-6. 

Agricultural I ndustries : 

Co-operative societies for establishing cottage industries should be introduced 
among housewives (352). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Breeding cattle : Obstacles of lack of capital and religious prejudice (352), (364-5) 
64677-80. 

Dairying : No religious objection to using milk, butter,etc.,asfood(364) 64678. 

Burma Village Act : 

Restrictions on villagers living on their holdings should he abolished (363-4), 
(364) 64667-9. 

Capital, attracting of, to Agriculture : 

Capitalists should not be allowed to take to agriculture ; if they do, small cultivators 
will become landless tenants (353). 

Government should supply capital (353). 

Improvement of land by owners prevented by lack of capital (353). 

Co-operation : 

Audit: Should be done by Government free (368) 64723-4. 

Better farming and better living societies : hopeful if agricultural department 
assist (357) 64550-1. 

Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Mandalay :— 

Audit : by chartered accountants (367) 64541. 

Capital : 

Cash position of Bank sound, sufficient fluid resources for a year without 
repayments from societies (362) 64639-40, (369) 64747-8, 
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Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Mandalay— contd . 

Capital— contd . 

European Government servants have subscribed nearly 60 per cent of 
deposits (366) 64631-3. 

Government: 

Should provide greater part of capital ; this is contrary to co-operative 
principles but must be done to avert failure (366-7 ) 64534-9. 

Should provide 75 per cent of funds for 30 years unless Land Mortgage 
Bank is established (359) 64580-3, (368) 64725. 

Government securities, 34 lakhs (369) 64742-6, (369) 64742-6, 

Loans repayable in 10 years required to build godowns, which Bank cannot 
make, as its deposits are for four years ; Government have been asked to 
make advances (361-2) 64625-36. 

Local deposits, 4| per cent paid for one year, 8 per cent for 3 years ; in future 
expected to be possible to get all money required on current account at 3 or 
2J per cent, but money at call would bo dangerous (360) 64607-10. 

Paid-up, over 6 lakhs (365) 64608-11. 

Societies have not deposited much money (360) 64603-6. 

Working, 130 lakhs (306) 64696. 

Conferences, provincial, once in four years (361) 64618. 

Thtebkst: 

Depositors receive per cent (357) 64539. 

Societies cannot work unless the Bank can borrow at 3J or 4 per cent (358) 
64560-1. 

Societies pay the Bank 10 per cent (357) 64540. 

Loans: 

Arrears can be recovered by liquidator as land revenue, with the approval of 
the Registrar (361) 64611-3. 

Government liable for loans, as loans to primary societies are made on 
authority of Registrar, who is a Government official (362-3) 64641-4. 
solely Guided by department as to loans (366) 64619-21. 

Maximum borrowing limit of primary societies fixed by Government officer 
upon forecasts prepared by committees of management (363) 64649-64. 
Outstanding, 85 lakhs of which 30 lakhs is in arrears; financial crisis 
anticipated next year unless Government help (366) 64522-30. 
to Societies, not to individual members (356) 64516-8. 
many Written off (356) 64522. 

Management: 

Directors, fourteen in number, are business men (355) 64512-13; aro 
non-officials (366) 64695. 

Manager : whole time salaried (365) 64514-5. 

Profits : 

Accrued entered in books as paid but a reserve created (370) 64760-70. 

Margin is difference between 7^ per cent paid to depositors and 10 per cent 
paid by societies for loans (367) 64539-42. 

Treasury should allow Bank to open personal ledger account, to assist 
checking (3704 ) 64771-6. 

Cattle-breeding societies : obstacles of lack of capital and religious prejudice (352). 
Conferences: district, once a year and provincial, once in four years (previously 
two years) (361) 64617-20, (369) 64750-6. 

Cottage industries societies should be introduced among housewives (352). 

Credit societies : unsuccessful owing to high interest, insufficient finance and long¬ 
term loans (352); none really successful (353). Committee of management in 
each society ; prepare forecasts, upon which Government officer fixes maximum 
borrowing limit; Committee sanctions loans to individual members (363) 
64649-51 j Committees take sufficient interest but societies are unsuccessful 
because incomes of members are too small for them to make repayments 
(363) 64652-4 (see Standard of living under WELFARE OF RURAL 
POPULATION). Audit should be done by Government free (368) 64723-4. 
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Co- OPERATION— contd. 

Discipline : a Burman quality (370) 64757-9. 

Education: Should be taught in village lay schools (353), members well educated 
in principles; should be done mainly by non-officials (359-60) 64590-5. 

Fragmented holdings, societies for aggregation of: would not be much use in 
Burma (352). 

Godowns : see under Sales societies below. 

Guaranteeing unions, system unsatisfactory and should be abolished (363) 
64645-8. 

Government; Should provide funds (361), (368) 64725 ; at 6 per cent (355) 64600-7; 
should have entire control (362), (363)64658-9. Is expected to do everything 
for the people (362) 64635-6. Should do audit free (368) 64723-4. State 
bank advocated (368) 64725. 

Improvements ; societies for affecting, should be tried as to irrigation and drainage 
(352). 

Interest: Banks charge societies 10 per cent; societies charge members 15 per 
cent; excessive; has ruined societies and will strangle cultivators (351) (see 
Causes of borrowing under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 

Joint farming societies : premature, difficult problem of unity ; should be introduced 
when Co-operation generally is successfully established (352). 

Liquidation : Act gives liquidator, with approval of Registrar, power to recover 
contributions as arrears of land revenue. Delays in liquidation due to appoint¬ 
ment of honorary liquidators. Paid liquidators then appointed and now junior 
Assistant Registrars (3611 64611-6; official liquidators paid by Government 
(361) 64622-4. 

Local bodies have power to deposit funds in Central Banks, but have not done so 
owing to opposition by Government (367-8) 64717-22, 

Machinery, agricultural, societies for use of, would be advantageous if working 
with their own money and not with money borrowed from banks (352). 

Manure societies : (362) 64634. 

Minorities, compulsion to come into schemes of joint improvement (353). 

Monoylenders : Members of societies borrow from, at 36 and 60 per cent after crop 
failure (357-8) 64552-6 ; do not regard co-operative movement as a serious 
competitor (360) 64601-2 ; live in luxury by exploiting cultivators (367) 
64703-6. 

Non-officials : should do propaganda (352), (363) 64655-7. Objection to exclusion 
of, from board of control of proposed Land Mortgage, Bank. Provincial Bank 
and Central Banks managed by (366) 64691-7. 

Progress: Movement going backwards; enquiry called for (367) 64712-6; due 
to higher standard of living though Burmans moro advanced than in the Indian 
Peninsula; lack of capital ; not due to bad report issued by Registrar which 
was justified by the facts. Societies in the dry tracts in a very bad way. Educa¬ 
tion and knowledge of co-operative principles good. Lack of cheap credit. Land 
mortgage banks will give relief (368-9) 64726-41. 

Purchaso societies : not many ; should be started among members of credit societies, 
after reformation (352). 

Sale societies: should be started among members of credit societies, after refor¬ 
mation ; should have godowns, built with their own money or from intact 
reserve funds of credit societies (352) ; not speculative (357) 64547-9. Unlucky 
attempt 8 years ago leading to demoralisation. To build godowns long term loans, 
repayable in 10 years, neoessary; Provincial Bank cannot make such loans; 
application made to Government (361-2) 64625-33. 

Seed societies : (362) 64634. 

Supervision, official; withdrawal of, a cause of trouble in co-operative movoment 
(357) 64545-6; witness’s changed opinion (361) 64621 ; Government should 
have entire control (352), (363) 64658-9. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Groundnut in Pakokku district, has brought in a large amount of money (368) 
64570. 

Sesamum seed, price increased from Rs. 7 to Rs. 17 (358) 64571-2. 

Education : 

Agriculture, scientific, should be a subject in village lay schools (353). 
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Attendance in fourth class, small proportion dne to poverty of parents compelling 
them to make their children work, and lack of appreciation of education (353). 

Compulsory, preferred in rural areas (353); would not involve extra expenditure 
(362) 64637-8, (364) 64670-6. 

Co-operation should be taught in village lay schools (363). 

Thrift should be taught in village lay schools (353). 

Finance : 

Land Mortgage Bank : Bill proposes to establish bank independent of co-operative 
banka; this would adversely affect co-operative banks by draining away their 
securities. Instead of this. Government should give financial assistance to co¬ 
operative societios to replace loans issued for land redemption or purchase ; 
advantages of this proposal. Government advances to societies would start 
on a small scale increasing to a maximum of 3 crores. Staff of societies efficient 
to deal with such a large sum and investigation of titles of borrowers. Objection 
to proposal, in the Bill, of a non-elected board of control (365-6) 64681-97. 

State bank advocated (368) 64725. 

Welfare of Rui.ai, Population : 

Crime : caused by poverty (364) 64675. 

Homesteads should be on the cultivated holding and not in the village; this will 
lead to better cultivation, greater care of cattlB, improved health of the family, 
investment of savings in banks instead of in jewellery, etc. (353-4); restrictions 
should be abolished (364) 64667-9. 

Hygiene in villages cannot be improved, there being no drains and cattle being 
kept near houses (363). 

Standard of living : Largest earning of a family after deducting expenses Its. 20 
or Rs. 30, which is insufficient to pay 15 per cent interest on loans. (Adam Smith 
and Sismondi quoted) (361-2), (355), (364) 04664-6,(366) 64698-711, (368) 
64728-33. 

Surveys, economic, in typical villages, advocated; statement of scope and 
method of enquiry (354-6); should be done by mixed official and non-official 
committees (863-4) 64660-6, (367) 64707-11. 

SERICULTURE (sec. under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

SHWE, U, GALE, If YIN, and NYUN, U, Representatives of Co-operators of Upper 

Burma. (378-95). 

All Union Chairman (394) 64807-8. 

Administration : 

Services, unsatisfactory, of Agricultural, Veterinary, Meteorological, Posts and 
Tolegraphs Departments, and Transport (380). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : lack of capital and having to rent land, failure to prepare 
estimates of future expenses and profits (380); recklessness and extravagance 
(387); irregularity of rainfall, insect pests, cattle disease, smallness of income (391). 

Mortgages, redemption should bo facilitated, and should be cancelled by payment 
of principal and of interest equal to principal (380). 

Repayment, prevented by excess of expenditure over income (391). 

Restriction of credit of cultivators, such as limiting right of mortgage and sale, 
advocated (380). 

Sources of credit: Landowners and wealthy villagers for those who have little 
security to offer, Chettis and Chinamen for those who have adequate security ; 
co-operative loans are insufficient and have to be supplemented by other sources 
of oredit (380), (391). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Industrial concerns, establishment of, in rural areas should be encouraged (384). 

Leisure period : work on holding occupies 4 months ; in the slack season cultivator 
does manuring, clearing, etc. (384); none in one district (392). 
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Agricultural Industries— eontd. 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with 
should be encouraged by Government (384), (392). 

Public works, roads, irrigation, railways, etc., co-operative officers should arrange 
for cultivators to obtain subsidiary employment in (389). 

Study, intensive, of each rural industry advosated (384). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Attraction of, by co-operative and Government loans and allotment of land (384-5) ; 

by taking measures against cholera (392). 

Myitkyina district: colonisation measures adopted by Government (392). 

Shortage, in Burma (385); no shortage in one district (392). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Breeding : Cattle do not thrive owing to neglect (378), (384). 

Fodder : Burning of straw and dry grass in the dry season should be stopped (384). 

-Crops : paddy stubble, jowar stalks and bean husks (391). 

-Forest reserve pastures should be increased (384). 

-Landowners need instruction as to (384). 

-Scarcity for 120 dayB from March to June (384) j for 8 weeks from 

October to December (392). 

-Water storage by weirs, advocated (384). 

Capital, attraction op, to Agriculture : 

Improvement of land prevented by indiscriminate leasing of land (387), laok or 
excess of water (393), 

Co-operation : 

Cattle breeding societies should be formed as an experiment (386); Registrars 
should circulate advice (390). 

Consolidation of holdings societies advocated (386). 

Department: should give more advice and support (394) 64811-2. 

Government: should lend to societies at low interest (388), (393); should exercise 
closer supervision and give more assistance (390); should take charge of 
Co-operative Council (393), (394) 64813, 64819-20. 

Guaranteeing unions : in some cases havo had to pay (395) 64821 -7. 

Improvement societies advocated as an experiment (386). 

Interest: excessive (388), (393). 

Joint farming societies : require advice of Registrar (389). 

Liability, unlimited, a good thing (394) 64806. 

Long term loans necessary (388). 

Machinery, agricultural, joint use of: should be undertaken by credit societies 
(386); requires advertisement by Agricultural Department (389). 

Members : important that they should understand principles (394) 64809-10. 
Minorities should be compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement (386); 
not feasible as to irrigation (393). 

Non-offioials should help by propaganda, by newspapers, schools, eto. (389). 

Objects, societies have not yet achieved (386), (393). 

Progress: enquiry as to cause of decline advocated (388), (394)64814. 

Purchase societies advocated (386); Government help necessary at first (389). 
Registrars, should continue in office for at least 12 years (388). 

Repayment, time should be extended (390). 

Revenue, payment should be postponed to 30th June (388). 

Sale societies advocated (386); have collapsed, require finance (389). 

Subsidiary employment on public works, roads, irrigation, supply of timber, etc., 
to railways, should be arranged by Co-operative officers (389). 

Supervision, closer, by Government necessary (390). 

Treasuries, societies should be able to deposit funds with (388). 

Women : Registrars should form industrial, handicraft, saving and other societies 
(390). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Fodder : Paddy stubble, jowar stalks and bean busks only (391). 

Heavier yielding food crops should be grown (382). 

New crops, demonstration of, necessary (382). 
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Crops and Crop Protection— contd . 

Paddy, long lived, Nga-sdn-gyi, successfully introduced by Agricultural 
Department (391). 

Protection: insufficient (392). 

Seed distribution depots advocated (391). 

Seed, pure, distribution of, facilitated by showing cultivators that higher prices are 
paid for crops grown from pure seed (382). 

Wild animals, methods of scaring away (391). 

Cultivation : 

Breaking of surface before rains not possible (394) 64816-8. 

G win-set plough, a great improvement (390-1). 

Instruction needed as to rotations, mixtures, periods of planting, destruction of 
insect pests (382-3), (391). 

Protective measures ineffective (382). 

Tillage, existing system defective (382), (391), 

Waste of time through growing unseasonal crops, bad implements, poor seed (378), 
(383). 

Demonstration and Propaoanda : 

Fertilisers, demonstration of, necessary (382). 

Gwin-set revolving harrow should be demonstrated (390), 

New crops, demonstration of, necessary (382). 

Education : 

Administration: should rest with school committees and teachers under control 
of Government which should give grants-in-aid (390). 

Adult: should bo encouraged by Government giving preference to educated persons 
(379), (390). 

Agriculture, should be a compulsory subject in schools (386-7). 

Agricultural: Agricultural classes, teachers in rural areas should be drawn from 
(378). 

-—-Extension, urgent need of (378), (390). 

- Students mainly drawn Irom agricultural classes (379). 

-Teachers insufficient (378), (390). 

Attendance, in fourth class, small proportion, due to parents lack of desire for 
education and requiring their children to work (387), (393). 

Careers of agricultural students : majority become paid servants (379); students, 
higher or collegiate, should be compelled to serve in Agricultural Department 
and be trained in agriculture before going to other departments (386). 
Compulsory: advocated in suitable places (393). 

Facilities, insufficient (393). 

Garden cultivation should be taught in schools (379). 

Handicrafts should be taught in schools (379). 

Middle class youths should be attracted to agriculture by education (379); by loase 
of waste jungle land free of revenue (390). 

Nature study advocated (379). 

Physical exercises should be taught (384). 

Poor children should bo educated as boarders at school, their expenses being paid 
(379). 

Practical as well as theoretical education advocated (390). 

Recreations for lads should be arranged (390). 

School farms advocated (379). 

School plots advocated (379). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration : analysis should be made by experts (382). 

-is unknown (391). 

Artificial, not used (391). 

Charcoal as a fuel advocated (391). 

Demonstration necessary (382). 

Finance: 

Short term loans should be issued by Government at 10 per cent per mensem (380). 
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Forests : 

Afforestation advocated near villages (385); no opening for (393). 

Agricultural purposes, full use not being made for (385). 

Cultivation, should be extended (385), (393). 

Erosion of soil, none in consequence of deterioration of forests and floods (385). 
Extraction of timber and bamboo for implements, building and firewood, lioenses 
should be extended (386), (393). 

Grazing: facilities should be extended ; forests are not sufleripg from excessive 
grazing (385), (393). 

Holdings : 

Arbitration by village committees advocated (391). 

Consolidation : owners of adjacent holdings should have right of pre-emption (381). 
Legislation necessary for consolidation (391). 

Legislation necessary to deal with minors, widows and persons legally incapable, 
and to keep disputes out of the Courts (381). 

Implements : 

Government, should supply agriculturists with funds to buy implements (383). 

G win-set revolving harrow should he demonstrated (390-1). 

Loss of timeand outturn owing to inefficient implements (383). 

Weed cutter, mechanical, advocated (392). 

Irrigation : 

Bribery of officers of Canal Department (381). 

Distribution of canal water, system unsatisfactory (381), (391). 
floods, moasures to prevent, necessary (391). 

Minor Schemes, advice necessary (394) 64815. 

Paddy, water should be given earlier (394) 64814. 

Schemes necessary (381), (391). 

Wastage by evaporation and absorption in the soil should be prevented by reservoirs 
and gardens and trees (381). 

Marketing : 

Facilities: unsatisfactory (386). 

Foreign merchants, Burmans should be put in direct touch with ; cultivators only 
get one-third of price paid by foreign merchants (385). 

Forward sales of crops before harvest is detrimental to producers ; remedy is to 
supply oultivators with funds (385). 

Information as to market conditions, etc., should bo supplied to cultivators, etc. 
(386). 

Middlemen make excessive profits (385); cultivators only get one-third of price 
paid by foreign merchants (385). 

Soils : 

Alkali (usar) and other unculturable land oan be reclaimed by mixing with sand 
and silt by canal water (381), (391). 

Reclamation : by bunds and irrigation (391). , 

Silting, beneficial effects of (391). 

Statistics : 

ForestB, area of, should be ascertained (387). 

Land culturable but uncultivated, area should be worked out (387). 

Tariffs and Sea Fbeights : 

Free trade advocated (386), 

Veteeinaby : 

Department should be under Direotor of Agriculture (383), (392). 

Diseases : Contagious: Legislation as to notification, segregation, compulsory 
inoculation, etc,, not advocated (383), (392). 
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VETERINARY— conid . 

Dispensaries : 

District boards, should not remain under control of (383). 

Expansion inadequate (383), (392). 

Provincial control advocated (383), (392). 

Touring : facilities afforded by, are unknown to agriculturists (383). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (383); is full (392). 

Inoculation : obstaole, corrupt practices of veterinary assistants (383); no fee 
charged but people have no faith in it (392). 

Muktesar Institute : should be extended (383). 

Provincial Veterinary Research institution advocated (383). 

Research : Further facilities advocated (383); not desirable (392). 

Serum : supply sufficient (383); insufficient if general inoculation wore attempted 
(392). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India, appointment of, 
advocated (383). 

Veterinary Assistants : take bribes (383). 

Welfare os Rural Population : 

Hereditary occupations followed (387). 

Hygiene : regulations necessary as to buildings, cattle breeding and water supply 
(387), (393). 

Surveys, ooonomio, in typical villages advocated; soope and method suggested 
(387); not necessary (393). 

Thrift, laok of appreciation of advantages of (387). 

SHIFTING CULTIVATION (see under SOILS). 

SOILS. 

Alkaline land : no large tracts ( McKerral ) (25) 61050 ; (usar) and other unculturable 
land can be reclaimed by mixing with sand and silt by canal water ( Shwe , etc.) 
(381), (391). 

Analyses, occasional requests for ( Hendry) (59) 61569 ; useless without accurate know¬ 
ledge of the district ( Oharlton ) (292-3) 64101-3. 

Bund construction : embankments leading to flooding on higher lands should be 
prohibited (Mating, etc.) (169), (172), (186) 62951-3. 

Chindwin, Lower, inundation owing to ruined state of old tanks (Qyi, etc.) (398), (402) 
64877-8. 

Clay, black, yield very heavy if sufficient rainwater (Pan, etc.) (192). 

Delta soils not uniform (McKerral) (25) 61052. 

Deterioration due to constant cropping without manure ( McKerral) (7). 

Erosion : Due to deforestation following shifting cultivation in Shan Hills ( McKerral) 
(25) 61053-6. (See under FORESTS). 

-Improved lay-out of holdings, construction of kazins and drains, advocated 

(Robertson) (341). (See under Shifting Cultivation below). 

Floods, serious for 5 years in Insein, Tharrawaddy, Hanthawaddy and Maubin 
(Pan, etc.) (191). 

Jungle, culturable, should he sold to cultivators, payment being by easy instalments 
(Oyi, etc.) (398); could be worked at a profit (402) 64879. 

Nitrogen and phosphates the limiting factorB in Lower Burma rice Boils (McKerral) 
(25) 61057-9. (See under FERTILISERS). 

Reclamation of Land : 

By drainage ( Maung , etc.) (189) 63020-1 ; by construction of bunds, by Government 
(172); by bunds and irrigation (Shwe, etc.) (391); by fertilisers (Pan, etc.) (192); 
by Government aid (196); by silting (200-1) 63062-6; schemes in Delta by 
pumping silt will improve public health (Jolly) (163-4) 62761-2. 

Sandy soils deteriorating (Pan, etc.) (192). 

Shifting Cultivation -• 

In Caohin Hills causes soil erosion and landslides ( Hopwood ) (116). Causes serious 
damage (117) 62221-7. Control impossiblewithout reservation (1171 62228-30. 
Silting, beneficial effeots of (Shwe, etc.) (391), 
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Shifting Cultivation — contd. 

Silt waste in Irrawaddy (McKerral) (24) 61041-8, (32) 61184-6. ( See Silting under 

IRRIGATION). 

Survey: 

(McKerral) (25) 61051 ; by agricultural chemist (45) 61382-9; (Charlton) (292-3) 
64101-6; very imperfect, but some definite information obtained; samples 
taken by the auger to depth of 6 or 7 ins. (297) 64177-82; in Pegu District not 
quite completed owing to lack of staff (Hendry) (59) 61668. 

Virgin jungle, most of paddy area of South Burma reclaimed from, within the last 
10 years (McKerral) (7). 

Waterlogging (McKerral) (25) 61049, (38) 61266-70. 

STANDARD OP LIVING (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 
STATISTICS. 

Agricultural: arrangement and publication of: of no value (Pan, etc.) (195); 

importance of ( Jevons ) (273) 63884-6. 

Co-operative societies, progress of (Dunn) (81) 61777-83. 

Experiments as to yields advocated (Edwards and Nelson) (229) 63404. 

Forests, area of, should be ascertained ( Shwe, etc.) (387). 

Groundnut: all channels of consumption should be traced (Edwards and Nelson) 
(227), (231) 63434-5. 

Hydrographical, being collected and collated ( Stuart ) (249). 

Land culturablo but uncultivated, area should be worked out ( Shwe, etc.) (387). 

Land Records Department: crop reports of very little commercial importance as 
regards cotton and groundnut (Edwards and Nelson) (227); on an acreage basis; 
accurate as to rice (228-9) 63402-4 ; earlier information required ; inaccurate as to 
groundnut (236-7) 63631-41. 

Livestock and implements, of doubtful practical value (Pan, etc.) (195). 

Methods satisfactory (McKerral) (30) 61147. 

Settlement Officer's reports contain full descriptions of agricultural conditions and 
practice (McKerral) (38) 61271-6. 

Surveys : economic (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

Surveys : soils (see under SOILS). 

STUART, J. D,, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.E., Chief Engineer, Public Works Department 
(Irrigation), Burma (240-54). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Kyaukse District: canals irrigate about half total irrigated area bearing crops 
other than rice j double cropping, e.g., sesamum before rice (242). 

Rice: ocoupieB ninety per cent of the whole irrigated area (242). 

Irrigation : 

Ava Canal, reservoir on the Samon river being investigated (245). 

Average annual irrigation decreased in 1901-5; explanation (241-2), 

Bawle Island in Insein District, attempt to prevent floods (249). 

Bunds : (tee under Embankments below). 

Canals, four major : figures of irrigation done by; ninety-nine per cent under rice 
(242); constructed from funds supplied by Government of India, but purchased 
by Government of Burma in 1921-2 (243). 

Consolidated rate charged on all irrigated areas (243); does not lead to less economy 
in use of water (253) 63647-54. 

Cost of irrigation low, but lack of opportunity (263), 63645-6. 

Department: responsible for maintenance of navigable channels declared main 
waterways by Local Government (249) 63585 ; can manage both subjects (251) 
63619. 

Distribution of water: application of more scientific methods has increased area 
irrigated (244). 

Drainage and reclamation : (248-9). 

-Contour surveys (248). 

----River training without embankments very successful 

(248). 
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STUART, J. D,— contd, 

Ibbiqatiom— contd. 

Embankments : receive a oredit of 50 per cent of gross land revenue demand 
on areas protected by them ; particulars ; oommittee to examine the question 
(247-8); benefit protected areas but detrimental to areas outside protection, 
because they force up flood levels (250) 63603; not insanitary (250) 63604-5; 
should be removed (261) 63620-5, (262) 63628-9, (264) 63662. 

Financial results : table (243). 

Floods : practically every year, doing an enormous amount of damage; two com¬ 
mittees appointed; department dealing with (262) 63636-40. 

Irrawaddy ; problems of conservancy, not irrigation (249) 63681-4 ; a building-up 
river; deposit of silt (260-1) 63697-612. 

Kalabyagi Canal in Yamethin District under consideration (246). 

Kyaukse Distriot: canals irrigate about half total irrigated area bearing crops other 
than rice; double cropping, e.g., aesamum before rice (242); area irrigated 
1901-25 (244); Panlaung River scheme (244); Pyaungbya and Paleik Canals 
being re-modelled (246). 

Land Records, Superintendent of, works in consultation with Executive Engineer 
(243), (253) 63647-50. 

Levels of older works followed, with one unfortunate exception (254) 63664. 

Magwe District: survey being prepared (245). 

Man Canal in Minbu District remodelled (246). 

Meiktila District: tank projeots being considered, for protective purposes (245-6). 

Mileage of Government irrigation channels increased 45 miles per annum for 
25 years (242). 

Minor irrigation works : in Sagaing District, handed over to cultivators; Govern¬ 
ment maintenance unnecessary (251-2) 63C2C-7, (252) 63630-5. 

Mon, North, Canal, a new distributary sanctioned (244). 

Mu Canal in Shwebo Distriot: surveys in progress (246). 

Myanaung embankment area : drainage problem to be considered (248). 

Navigation channels (246). 

Paleik Canal being re-modelled at cost of 3| lakhs (246). 

Panlaung River : schome for construction of flood—modulating reservoir sanctioned 
for 43 lakhs (244). 

Progress since 1901 ; lists of canals and costs (240-2). 

Pyaungbya Canal: being remodelled : cost 7 lakhs (246). 

Pyuntaza Plain streams : annual flooding (248). 

Itosearch: River Irrawaddy : 'sufficient known as to silting and scouring action 
(261) 63611. 

Revenue : Collected by Civil Officers (244). 

-Canal Revenue staff amalgamated -with Land Revenue stall on Shwebo 

Canal; arrangement being introduced in other districts (243-4); 
a satisfactory system (263-4) 63665-61. 

Salin Canals ; scheme for remodelling sanctioned; cost 27 lakhs (244). 

Scope for irrigation for 100,000 acres in Sagaing and Kyauksee districts, but cost 
prohibitive (264) 63663. 

Shwebo Canal: to be remodelled : cost 10 lakhs (244). 

Silting: by River Irrawaddy; scouring and silting actions; difficult to increase 
deposit by sluice gates in the embankments. Research : sufficient already known 
(250-1)63697-612. 

Sittang River : most unstable, danger of outting bunds (252-3) 63641-4. 

Stafi: inadequate (249). 

Statistics, hydrographical, being collected and collated (249). 

Taunggan tank in Mandalay District being remodelled : Rs. 62,000 (245). 

Thitson and Samon rivers : contour survey carried out with a view to co-ordination 
(246). 

Toungoo District: attempt to reclaim by drainage (249). 

Tube well, not satisfactory (251) 63613-8. 

Upper Burma : Area irrigated trebled since 1901 (240). 

-Dry zone, irrigation has been practised from time immemorial (240). 

Water hyacinth: problem under Irrigation Department (249-50) 63589-96. 

Wundwin Chaung in Meiktila District: storage reservoir for 3 lakhs (246). 

Yenatha Canal in Mandalay Distriot: estimate under preparation for construction 
of (246). 

Research : 

Irrawaddy River : sufficient known as to silt and scouring action (261) 63611. 
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STUART, J. D. — conoid, 

Statistics : 

Hydrographioal, being oollected and oollated (249), 

Water hyacinth : 

Problem under Irrigation Department j certain channels badly blocked; condition 
remaining the same; should be dealt with on an all-India basis ; information 
should be oolleoted from all over the world (249-60) 63689-96. 

SUGARCANE (see under CROPS AND CHOP PROTECTION). 

SURVEYS, eoonomic (tee under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

SURVEYS, soils (see under SOILS). 

TACCAVI (see under FINANCE). 

TANKS (see under IRRIGATION). 

TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS. 

Cotton and groundnut produots : oustoms duty and sea froight do not adversely 
affect prosperity of oultivator ( Edwards and Nelson) (226), (233) 63477-8. 

Export cess : 

On rioo, of Rs. 6-4-0 a ton, does not affect competition with other producing 
countries ( Edwards and Nelson) (236) 63408-9 ; on bran, would not affect price 
in Burma (236) 63602 j incidence largoly on producers (Jevons) (276) 63908-11. 

On rice and oils, has been appropriated to Central Revenues ; special taxes for 
particular purposes are very useful in early stages of development (Jevons) 
(276-7) 62923-8. 

On rice and hides injurious to cultivators (Dunn) (69), (72) 61701-6. 

Free trade advooated (Shuie, etc.) (386). 

Fodder: export duty on hhoosie, i.e., bran, advooatod (Tun, etc.) (208), (211-2) 
63198-206. 

Groundnuts : (see under Cotton above). 

Hides, export baa decreased owing to export tax (Dunn) (69), (72) 61701-6. 

Import duties injurious to oultivators (Dunn) (69), (72) 61699-700. 

Oils (see under Export Cess above). 

TELEGRAPH FACILITIES (see under Posts and Telegraphs under ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION). 

TIN, U PO, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pegu, East Division, Rangoon 
(104-116). Experience: 14 years with co-operative movement (105) 

62006-7, (108) 62077-8. 

Agricultural Department : 

Co-operative societies help in seed distribution (106) 62036-6; and receive help 
from Department (110) 62109-11. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : improved standard of living and higher rate of interest (104). 
Chetty : interest 18 tb 36 per oent; insists upon valuable security; not elastic (104). 
Co-operative society : interest 16 per cent; on personal security of members, loans 
extended in bad years ; the host method (106). 

Measures necessary for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt: improvement in 
production and marketing, joint purchase, reduced rate of interest, thrift, 
Usurious Loans Act, redemption of mortgages (106). 

Moneylender, village : high rate of interest: 36 to 00 per oent in cash and 100 per 
cent in kind; personal contraot and elasticity (104). 

Repayment, causeB preventing (106); co-operators also live beyond their incomes 
(114) 02192-7. 

Restriction or control of oultivators’ credit not advisable (105). 

Sources of credit; village moneylender, chetty and co-operative sooiety (104). 
Usurious Loans Act should be rigidly enforced (106); provisions should be brought 
to the notice of Judges (114) 62198-200. 

Co-operation : 

Audit, primary, by Co-operative Council, good but broke down owing to lack of 
funds to pay auditors (113) 62182-6. 

Buddhist priests: many have nothing to do with worldly affairs but some have 
started societies (114) 62201-2. 

Mo Y 336—7 
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CO-OPBBATION— contd. 

Burma Co-operative Association, unofficial, activities limited (110) 62113-8. 

Capital of societies (113) 62180-1. 

Cattle insurance, not working well (114) 62203. 

Decline in movement; mainly due to relaxing of Government supervision (106-6) 
62008-14; which should be done gradually (109) 62079-82. Supervision should 
take the place of super-audit (109) 62084-7. Failures due to small margin and 
high cost of management (109) 62088-90 ; not due to rate of interest being too 
low, nor to cultivators’ fear of offending moneylenders (110-1) 62121-33. Upper 
Burma (114) 62203-13. 

Department, comparative size of (109) 62083. 

Educational influence (110) 62112, (113-4) 62187. 

Finance ; interest 16 per cent on personal security of members ; loanB extended in 
bad years ; co-operative, the best method (106). 

Reserve fund, share capital, current profits, loans : movement solvent (113) 
62167-79. 

Guaranteeing unions: recommend loans and guarantee repayment to Central 
Bank ; the last resort in liquidation (112) 62145-64. 

Interest: should be lowered (104); joint stock banks 6 to 7 per cent : Central Banks 
lOper cent, primary societies 15 per cent, (105), (106-7) 62037-42; rates have 
decreased as the result of co-operation (109-110) 62100-4. Co-operative 

failures not due to interest being too low (110-1) 62121-8. 

Liquidation : 300 societies ; outstanding liabilities 10 lakhs ; 12 per cent recovered 
in one year ; sale of members’ land, unlimited liability of members called upon 
in one case, guaranteeing unions; 8 years to liquidate owing to employment of 
non-oflicials (112) 62146-61. 

Literature issued by Department in vernacular (110) 62105-8. 

Lower Burma wet tract, movement satisfactory (106) 62024-7. 

Management of primary societies, cost too high ; majority of members take an 
interest in management (109) 62090-9. 

Middle dry tract, movement particularly disappointing, owing to bad seasons (106) 
62015-23. 

Non-official help, activities limited (110) 02113-8. 

Primary societies, membership (107) 62046-8. 

Propaganda, none being done by department except in Arakan; unofficial 
propaganda not sufficient (106) 62029-34. 

no Records of work done by department (108) 62062-3. 

Repayments; about 24 per cent, in cash ; period between repayment of loan 
and granting fresh loan ; guaranteeing unions the final resort (111-2) 62141-54. 

Reputation, not very good (107) 62043.5. 

Reserve fund ; 37 lakhs (113) 62167-70. 

Sale societies; groundnut : 80 per cent advance ; satisfactory but ceased during 
War (107) 62049-67, (108) 02074-6, 

Seed distribution, help given to Agricultural Department (100) 62035-6 ; help 
received from Agricultural Department (110) 62109-11. 

Shares: 37 lakhs paid u{> in cash (112-3) 62162-6. 

Staff, training and recruitment: annual courses and examinations (111)62134-40; 
book-keeping and accountancy not strictly enforced subjects (114) 62188-91. 

Supervision by department (108) 02064-9. 

Tacoavi should bo lent through co-operative banks at rates of interest not exceeding 
rate at which Government borrows (104); but not for non-members (108) 
02070-3, (110) 62119-20. 

Thrift has been promoted (109) 02100. 

Upper Burma: 4,000 credit societies (107-8) 62058-01, (114) 02203-13. 


Finance : 

Chetty : interest 18 to 36 per cent; insists upon valuable security, not elastic (104). 
Co-operative movement should he encouraged and interest should be lowered (104). 
Moneylender, village : high interest, personal contact and elasticity (104). 

Reserve fund, share capital, current profits, loans; movement solvent (113) 
62167-79. 

Taocavi should be lent through co-operative banks at rates of interest not exceeding 
rate at which Government borrows (104); but not for non-members (108) 62070-3, 
(110) 62119-20. 
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TIN, U PO— conctd. 

Marketing : 

Co-operative sale societies : groundnut : 80 per cent of value advanced, satisfactory 
but ceased during War (107) G2049-57, (108) 62074-6. 

TIN, THUGYI U BA (witness), ( see under GYI, etc.) 

TUN, U (witness) ( see under PAN, SAVA, etc.) 

TUN, U PAW, A.T.M., M.L.C., Bar.-at-Law; DUMONT, J, L„ B.Sc. (Edin.); and 

MAUNO, U KHIN, B.A., M.L.A. (205-223). Oonforonco of landowners and cultivators 
to prepare evidence (209) 63170-1. 

Administration : 

Local self-government, beneficial to agriculture (212) 63207-16, (214-6) 63248-70. 
Roads (217-8) 63292-301. 

Posts and Telegraphs : dilatory or non-existent, a great handicap to agricultural 
population (206). 

Transport: (see under Agricultural Department below). 

-Lack of, frustrates work of Agricultural and Veterinary Departments 

(206). 

-Provincial and distriot contributions to, and control over; figures 

(217-8) 63292-301. 

-Railways and steamers, agriculture very poorly served by, owing to 

lack of roads and landing jetties (206), (213) 63221-2. 

-Roads: network required (206). 

- (see tinder Veterinary below). 

AoBICUMURAL DEPARTMENT : 

Claims of, as to improvements (209-11) 63176-87. 

Services of: owing to laok of communications, nothing done for cultivators; 
conditions the same as 60 years ago (206), (209-11) 63176-87. (sec under 
CropB below). 

Staff: more junior officers required for village work (210-1) 63184-7. 

Yamethin Township ; farm bonefits only the immediate neighbourhood (209) 63176. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : poverty, loss of cattlo, high price of cattle owing to slaughter 
by licensees, crop failures owing to drought and flood, fisheries, lack of irrigation 

(206) ; not litigation, which is caused by indebtedness (223) 63367-70. 

Land mortgage banks, should be established (207). 

Measures to lighten agriculture’s burden of debt: Usurious Loans Act, rigid 
enforcement of; land mortgage banks, extension of Government loans, 
co-operative societies (207). 

Repayment prevented by: poverty, high interest, early sale of crops to pay laud 
Revenue in March, crop failure owing to drought and flood (207). 

Sources of credit: ohettyars. Government and co-operative societies (206). 
Usurious Loans Act: essential to enforce with more rigidity and more extensively 

(207) . 

Agricultural Industries : 

Health conditions: education and propaganda by vernacular pamphlets and 
travelling cinemas in the slack season to induce people to devote spare time to 
improving (208). 

Leisure period : May to September cultivating work; October and November 
collecting grass ; December to February cultivating; March and April, little 
to do but collecting supplies (208). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption: Government might do 
more (208). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Attraction of, by labour agents, reduced fares and exemption from capitation taxea 

(208) , (221) 63332-42. 

Machinery, introduction of, would oust manual labourer from his occupation (207). 
Wages ; Rs, 10 a month with food and clothing (214) 63243-7. 
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Animat. Husbandry : 

Cattle-breeding much less profitable than agriculture (220) 63327, 

Epidemics : cause serious loss to agriculturists (211) 63195-6. 

Fodder : bhoosie, i.e., bran, high cost of, causes deterioration of cattle ; export duty 
advocated (208), (211-2) 63198-206, 

Grazing : grounds, inadequate (208). 

Horse-racing, encouragement of, by Government officials, deprecated (207-8). 

Indebtedness : caused by loss of cattle (206), (211) 63195-6. 

Prices of plough cattle, three times what they were 30 years ago ; due to enormous 
slaughtering of cattle by licensees (206), and disease; inadequate veterinary 
staff (217) 63285-7, (220) 63321-8, (222) 63348-52. Rs. 275 recently paid for 
a pair of bullocks (223) 63371-4. 

Shows, exhibitions, competitions and prizes should be given to improve breeds 
(207). 


Burma Village Act : 

Restrictions on villagers living on their holdings should he abolished (208), (213) 
63223-4. 

Capitation Tax : 

Labourers should be exempted from (208); under Burma Rural Self-Government 
Act, 1921, district councils have option to convert into a tax on circumstances 
and property ; but has not been done owing to opposition of Government; should 
be done (221) 63332-42. 

Co-OPBBATION : 

Credit societies (206-7). 

Government should encourage (211) 63188. 

Non-officials: help insufficient (216) 63271-8; receiving encouragement from 
Department (218-9) 63302-9. 

Progress; not flourishing so well in Upper Burma as in Lower Burma (211) 03188; 
not so active as 5 years ago (210) 63271-3. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Egret, preserved because a great insect feeder (205). 

Foreign markets : varieties of paddy suitable for, should be made known to 
cultivators (207). 

Frogs: insect feeders (205), (209) 63172-5, (222) 63364-5. 

Gram : distribution of immune varieties by Agricultural Department (210) 63181-2, 

Outturn: paddy, generally 8basketsper acre, 15 yearsagoand now(210) 63176-80; 
50 per cent greater with seed from Agricultural Depart ment (213) 63226-40, 

Peats : Protective measures should be taken immediately (207); Research necessary 
(205). 

Prioo of paddy : considerable increase (210) 63179-80. 

Rats : do a great deal of damage (209) 63173-4, 

Seed distribution : should be centre of distribution in each village tract (207), (209) 
63176, 

-Farms, 25 to 30 acres, required in each village tract (206-7); 

should be seif-supporting (219-20) 63310-20. 

Snipe, great insect feeders (206), (222) 63366. 


Cultivation : 

Kazins, importance of (208), (213) 63217-20, (214) 63238-42. 

Paddy : present method most suitable (207). 

Plough cattle, price of (see 'under Animal Husbandry nbove). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Farms, 25 to 30 acres, for demonstration, required in each village tract (205-6); 

should be self-supporting (219-20) 03310-20, 

Foreign markets : varieties of paddy suitable for, should be made known to 
agriculturists (207), 
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Demonstration and Propaganda— could. 

Hmawbi Farm : excellent for research work but for demonstration serves only 
6 miles radius (205). 

Staff : more junior officers required for village work (210-1) 63181-7. 

Education : 

Agricultural: small scope for employment of odueated persons (217) 63288-91. 
local control nocessary (214-6) 63248-70. 

Primary, a crying need (214) 03248-54. 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial: not suitable for paddy cultivation, washed away by heavy rains (207). 
Finance : 

Amount: Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 to Rs. 65 per aore (211) 63192-4, (222) 03353-63. 
Co-operative societies (206-7). 

Government loans: formality, delay, inadequacy, repayment instalments too 
large. Township officers should have authority (206-7) ; Government should 
finance agriculture (211) 63189-94. French system at Pondioherry should be 
adopted (221-2) 63343-7, (222) 63353-63. 

Kazins, loans should be granted for building (208), (213) 63217-20, (214) 63238-42. 
Land mortgage banks : should bo established (207). 

Holdings .- 

Plots : should bo about 2 acres ; loans should be granted for building high and 
straight kazins (208), (213) 03217-20, (214) 63238-42. 

Size, averago : paddy land, 25 to 30 seres : the suitable size 1207). 

Implements : 

Existing implements are best adapted to needs of the country (207) 

Machinery : introduction of, would oust manual labourer from his occupation (207). 

Irrigation : 

Nankwe scheme, in abeyance (212) 03213-6. 

Plots : should be about 2 acres in size ; loans should he granted for building high 
and straight kazins (208), (213) 63217-20. 

Upper Burma : urgent need in Yamethin, Meiktila, Myingyan, cto. (207). 

Marketing : 

Rice : premium price (213-4) 63220-40. 

Research : 

Foreign experts should bo encouraged to spend holidays in India (205), (220-1) 
63329-31. 

on Pests, necessary (205), 

Tariffs and Sea Freights : 

Fodder: export duty on bhoosie, i.e., bran, advocated (208), (211-2) 63198-206. 
Veterinary: 

Department, owing tu lack of communications, has done nothing for cultivators ; 

no signs of improvement in animal diseases (206), (207), (211) 63195-7. 

Staff: inadequate (217) 63285-7. 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Diet: Changed very little (216-7) 63281-2. 

- Condensed milk, not consumed in rural parts (216) 63281. 

Dress: no ohange (217) 63283. 

Plots (208). 

Standard of living ; in Lower Burma has not appreciably improved during the 
last 10 years (216-7) 63279-85. 

Status of agriculturists too low (208), (221) 63331. 
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USURIOUS LOANS ACT (see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 

VETERINARY. 

Agricultural Adviser with the Government of India not a veterinarian 
(Rippon) (127). 

Assistants : 

Should be under control of circle boards (Maung, etc.) (172); pay, which is in¬ 
adequate, has been revised ( Rippon) (130) 62422-3 ; false statements of touring 
expenses (130) 62424; keepB medicines in his own residence ( Oyi, etc.) (400) 64843-6; 
does not make unauthorised charges (404) 64910 ; take bribes (Shuie, etc.) (383). 

Calcutta Veterinary College, staff reoeive a stipend while training (Rippon) (131) 
62439-41. 

Castrations, a few at Insein Veterinary School but none in the districts: by tho 
Italian method (Rippon) (128) 62396-9. 

Cattle-breeding entirely under Agricultural Department (Rippon) (128) 62382 ; 
( McKerral ) (41) 61320-1. Agricultural Committee of 1926 recommended that 
breeding should be done by Veterinary Department and distribution by Agri¬ 
cultural Department; could not be done with present staff (132) 62461-2. No 
Advisory Committee though recommended by Agricultural Committee (132) 
62463-4. 

Contagious diseases -. 

Difficulties in dealing with ( Rippon) (126); legislation necessary (126). Cattle 
Disease Rules, 1914*(127) 62369-70 ; Polioing neoessary (127) 62370-2 ; system of 
reporting adequato but Dot carried out properly (132) 62467-00. Burma Village 
Aot gives power to District Officers ( McKerral) (10). 

Frontier staff should be strengthened ( McKerral) (10). 

Legislation as to notification, segregation, compulsory inoculation, eto., not 
advocated (Shuie, etc.) (383), (392); (Gyi, etc.) ( 398). 

Department: Should be under Director of Agriculture (Dunn) (67), (70-1) 61696-8; 

(Shwe, etc.) (383), (392); (Maung, etc.) (172); (Dunn) (67), (70-1) 
61695-8 ; should be independent (Rippon) (120); but at present under 
Agricultural Department (127) 62362-6; should be independent 
(McKerral) (10), (20) 61076-7. 

Services: satisfactory (Maung, etc.) (171); progress made (McKerral) (41) 
61316-7; has brought immense benefits to agriculturists (Gyi, etc.) (390), 
(400) 84842; unsatisfactory (Shwe, etc.) (380); inadequate (Pan, etc.) (190-1); 
not in close touch with cultivators (196); owing to lack of communication, 
has done nothing for cultivators ; no signs of improvement in animal diseases 
(Tun, etc.) (206), (207), (211) 03196-7; very strong in numbers (Dunn) 
(103) 01996; understaffed in superior grades; insufficient correlation with 
other departments ( McKerral) (6). 

Dispensaries : 

Demand : not much (McKerral) (10); none for increased number (Dunn) (67) 
District Boards : responsible for maintenance while Assistants in charge paid out 
of Provincial funds; system does not work well (Rippon) (126); should be 
provincialised (127) 62366-8, (131-2) 62448-66; municipalities asked to contri¬ 
bute (Rippon) (133)62491-6; should not remain under control of (Shwe, etc.) 
(383); (Maung, etc.) (172); only four; distriot councils contribute to, but do not 
control (Dunn) (67). 

Equipment should be improved ( Rippon ) (126). 

Expansion not adequate (Rippon) (120); (Shwe, etc.) (383), (392). 

Insufficient number of, under distriot boards (Pan, etc.) (193). 

Prome, 2 animals treated daily on average (Rippon) (126). 

Prome Distriot Council has objected to paying for (Dunn) (67). 

Provincial authority, control should be transferred to (Rippon) (120); (Shwe, etc.) 

(383), (392); control should not be transferred to (Dunn) (67). 

Touring dispensaries: full use not made of (Rippon) (126), (133) 62485-6. 

-facilities afforded by, are unknown to agriculturists (Shwe, etc.) (383). 

-none in Insein District (Pan, etc.) (193). 

Use of, by agriculturists: not full (Maung, etc.) (172 ); (Rippon) (120); 
(Pan, etc.) (193); (Shwe, etc.) (383); is full (Shwe, etc.) (392); freely used by 
agriculturists (Gyi, etc.) (398); none in Monywa Township (400) 64843. 

Elephant diseases, no investigation of (Rippon) (130) 62426-6 ; high mortality through 
anthrax, etc. ; research officer sanctioned but not yet appointed (133) 62487-90 ; 
importance of (31) 61156,(34) 61211-2. 
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VETERINARY— contf. 

Horse-breeding transferred to Military Police ( Rippon) (128) 62883-6. 

Tnooulation : no fee charged (Rippon) (126); (Pan, etc.) (193); (Qyi, etc.) (398); 

(Shwe, etc.) (392); except to municipalities and wealthy owners 
(Rippon) (128); obstacles to popularising (126). 

-obstaclo, corrupt practices of veterinary assistants (Shwe, etc.) (383); 

no fee oharged but people have no faith in it (392); often too late 
(Dan) (238). 

Insein Veterinary School; for training staff of Superior Provincial Veterinary Serrioe 
(Rippon) (128) 62386-9; vernacular training in the past but English in future 
if possible; comparison with London (129) 62400-13, (131) 62442-6, (132) 
62466-8; attendance 13 (132) 62467-77. 

Inspector should be under control of district board (Maung, etc.) (172). 

Legislation dealing with notification, segregation, etc., very necessary (Dan) (238). 
Muktesar Institute ; should be extended (Shwe, etc.) (383). 

No popular domand for expansion of service (Dunn) (103) 61993-5. 

Hosearoh : College at Insein to be opened (McKerral) (2), (17) 60920-2, (18) 60936. 

--Further facilities required (Rippon) (126); (Dann) (238) ; (Shwe, etc.) 

(383); (Pan, etc.) (190); not desirable (Shwe, etc.) (392). 

-No officers at present engaged on research (Rippon) (131) 62445-6; 

(McKerral) (2). 

-Provincial institutions advocated as well as Muktesar (Rippon) (126), 

(128) 62378-81; (McKerral) (10), (30-1) 61154-6; (Pan, etc.) (193); 
(Shwe, etc.) (383). 

Rihdbbpest : 

Serious, 100,000 deaths in some years ( McKerral) (27-8) 61106-8; inoculation be¬ 
coming more popular (McKerral) (41) 61318-9; serum-simultaneous inoculation 
(Rippon) (127) 62373-4. 

Skbum ; 

Institute for preparation in Burma advocated (McKerral) (10); Committee in 1924 
rejected this proposal (41) 61316. 

Station for manufacturing in Burma (Rippon) (128) 62376-7 ; would be very 
expensive (133) 82478-84. 

Supply: 

Difficulty in obtaining (McKerral) (10); occasional difficulty in obtaining (Rippon) 
(128); system unsatisfactory (Pan, etc.) (193); sufficient (Shwe, etc.) (383) 
insufficient if general inooulation were attempted (Shwe, etc.) (392); sometimes 
insufficient (Gyi, etc.) (398). 

Staff: inadequate (Tun, etc.) (217) 83286-7. 

Superior Provincial Veterinary Servico to be trained at Insein ; must take a very 
long time (Rippon) (128) 62386-98. 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India : should be appointed 
(Rippon) (127); (Shwe, etc.) (383); would increase efficiency (Pan, etc.) (193): 
not recommended (Dunn) (67). 

WATER (see under Drinking Water under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION), 
Waterlogging : ( McKerral ) (26) 61049, (38) 81266-70. 

WATER HYACINTH. 

Not so serious in Burma us in other Provinces (McKerral) (42) 61333-6. 

Problem under Irrigation Department; certain channels badly blocked; condition 
remaining the same ; should bo dealt with on an all-India basis; information should 
bo collected from all over the world (Stuart) (249-60) 63689-96. 

Research necessary as to insect, fungus and bacteriological enemies (Charlton) (279); 

nobody actively engaged on now (297) 64171. 

Sprays, chemical: merely mitigation ; only arsenical Bpray likely to be effective 
(Charlton) (279); but cannot be used as it would poison cattle (289) 64038. 


WEAVING (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURER (nee under Basket under MARKETING). 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Beri-heri: a few outbreaks, mainly in isolated districts, forests, etc.; not alone due 

to consumption of polished rice ; very little polished rice eaten (Jolly) (168) 62683-9. 

Board of Economic Development, advocated ( Jevons) (269) 63842. 

Buddhist religion: prejudice against, taking life leads to spread of plague through 
rats (Jolly) (147), (166) 62780. 

-----— point of view compared with Western materialism (Jevons) (272) 

63869-80. 

Central Public Health Department under-staffed; must be developed (Jolly) (149), 

Character of the people: take an uneconomic view of life, but character not fixed 

(Jevons) (270-1) 63866-9, (272) 63869-80. 

Charity : (Gyi, etc.) (403) 64906-7. 

Children : medical inspection in Anglo-vernacular schools, a rudimentary system. 

Child welfare work valuable as educational propaganda (Jolly) (161); 
practically no rural child welfare shows held in the towns (163) 62760-2. 

-—Proposed Assistant Director of Public Health for schools (164)62772. 

Choi,era : 

Causes panic but not so serious as malaria, hookworm, dysentery including diarrhoea 
(Jolly) (164) 62627-30. Outbreaks begin in dry weather when wells are low; 
a problem of water supply (161) 62721-3 ; an occupational disease, characteristic 
of harvest workers, due to drinking filthy water when thirsty (Jevons) (264). 

Cinema : Would he appreciated as a novelty (Qyi, etc.) (403) 64909. 

Communications : 

Importance of, in creating desire for better living ( Jevons) (268) 63836-6, (276) 
63917-22. 

Improvement, of, destroying isolation of milage which is its only defence against 
infectious disease (Jolly) (148), (161) 62728. 

Co-operative Society : 

For improvements should be established after formation of health service under 
distriet councils (Jolly) (147). Distribute quinine. No anti-malaria societies 
(167) 62674-6 ; not giving medical assistance ; not considered to be part, of their 
work (Mating, etc.) ( 189) 03024-33. 

Crime : 

Caused by poverty (Sein) (364) 64676 ; great increase (Dunn) (97) 61924-6 ; 
partly due to lack of education (240) 63507 ; no connection with slack season 
(Dan) (240) 63670-4. 

Tharawaddy District: large proportion of crime in (Dot!,) (239) 63651-3. 

Has become quieter (Hendry) (64) 61660-3. 

Deputy Commissioners, some take an interest in agriculture and ( McKerral) (66) 

61640-2. 

Diet : 

Adequate and well balanced (Jolly) (147), (167) 62804. Beri-heri, not alone 

due to eating rice ; very little polished rice eaten. Has not heard of any 
lathyrism. Nutrition problems of great importance ; central institution should 
be set up with outlying laboratory in Burma (168) 62681-94. Compared with 
Punjab diet (160) 62715-20. Research at Public Health Institution (163) 
62753-5. “ Pe-bin-pank ” eaten in Burma and China (ICO) 62719, (168) 

62816-6. (See, under Eggs, Fish, Milk and Rice, below). 

Changed very little (Tun, etc.) (216-7) 63281-2. 

Condensed milk, not consumed in rural parts (Tun , etc.) (216) 63281 ; rise in 
standard (Dunn) (99) 61941-2. 

Disease ; 

Conditions of living favour the spread of communicable disease (Jolly) (147). 
Malaria, hookworm, dysentery and diarrb tea the most serious; cholera not so 
serious (154) 62626-30. Preventible disease causes immense economic waste by 
deaths of workers at prime of life, loss estimated at over 10 crores of rupees 
per annum (Jevons) (264), (266) 63810, 
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Dispensaries : 

For distributing medicine and treatment of disease ; do not help in public health; 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons in charge. Has not come across any lady doctors in 
dispensaries (Jolly) (161-2) 62732-8. Municipalities run their own dispensaries 
with financial aid from district boards and provincial revenues, under technical 
supervision of Inspector General of Civil Hospitals (162-3) 62744-9. 

District Health Seevice : 

Practically none: part-time services of one Medical Officer per 300,000 persons 
and 26 Sanitary Inspectors in a rural population of 12 millions (Jolly) (148). 
Should precede treatment of special diseases (151-2). Scheme approved by 
Finance Committee (157) 62670-1, 62676. Financial difficulties (164) 62772-6. 
Organisation into districts and circles (161) 62729-31, (164-5) 62776-7. 

For many years its work will be mainly educative ; legislation necessary (165-7) 
62787-98. 

Health Officers: 

At present only nominal; should be full-time, Burmans, one for each circle, half¬ 
pay grant system (Jolly) ( 148-9); ( Jevons ) (265). Should be well paid (Jolly) 
(152). District Health Officer is the Civil Surgeon ; carries on private practice 
and is over-worked (162) 62743. 

Dress: no change (Tun etc.) (217) 63283. 

Deinkino Watee : 

River supply dangerous (cholera); properly constructed shallow wells should be 
provided (Jolly) (149-150). Very little done to improve; practically all rivers 
contaminated (157-8) 62677-80. Cholera, a problem of water supply (161) 
02721-3. Very little done towards safeguarding (Jevons) (265), pure supply 
importance of, economically (268-7) 63811-5 
See under Wells below. 

Eoonomio surveys : (see under Surveys below). 

Efficiency of Burman labour compared with that of Indian and British (Dunn) (97) 
61926-33. 

Eggs : very little eaten (Jolly) (159) 62701-6. 

Engineering Section of Public Health Department should be strengthened (Jolly) 
(150), (152). 

Environmental conditions : not much can be done to improve, in the absence of distriot 
health service; villagers must be aroused to possibilities of improvement (Jolly) 
(149). Change of attitude towards, in the towns, hut not in rural areas (165) 
62778-80. Village not more subject to disease than town (i 67) 62799-00. 

Expectation of life, though higher than that of other Indian Provinces, pitiably low 
compared with European standards (Jolly) (147). 

Finance : Municipalities receive financial aid from district boards and provincial 
revenues for dispensaries (Jolly) (162-3) 62744-9. Finance Committee sympathetic 
to public health service (163) 62757-8. Grants from Indian Research Fund Associa¬ 
tion for heri-beri research and Pasteur Institute. No assistance from Rockefeller 
Institute (164) 62764-8. Small proportion of public health budget spent in rural 
areas (164) 62771. Financial difficulties (164) 62776. 

Fish : fresh or dried ( Ngapi) eaten with rice (Jolly) (159) 62700-3, as a relish (159) 
62708. Research (163) 62753-5. 

Government Estates Department colonies (Dunn) (94) 61883-91. 

Hereditary occupations followed (Shwe, etc.) (387). 

Homesteads should be on the cultivated holding and not in the village ; this will lead 
to better cultivation, greater care of cattle, improved health of the family, invest¬ 
ment of savings in banks instead of in jewellery, etc. (Sein) (353-4); restrictions 
should be abolished (364) 64667-9. 

Hookworm; Latrines (Jolly) (160). No general policy except propaganda. Use of 
latrines decreases incidence. Infection mostly through the feet; shoes or sandals 
a principal preventive. Experiments in Assam very significant but conditions 
different (156) 62653-7, (167) 62806-6. Excessive heat and rain destroy hook¬ 
worm (165) 62786. Less prevalent among the Shans who eat raw meat (167) 
62807-9. 

Housing : 

Mat and thatch raised on piles, possibly protects against Kala-azar, hut affords 
cover for malaria mosquitoes : offers facilities for rats ; a few minor alterations 
mo Y 336—8 
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in design would make a great difference (Jolly) (150), (167 ) 62799. Economic 
difficulty (165-6) 62789-90; vast increase in masonry buildings ; use of corrugated 
iron ( Dunn) (97) 61922. (See under Homesteads above). 

Hyoibns : 

Regulations necessary as to building, cattle breeding and water supply (Skive, etc.) 
(387), (393); in villages cannot be improved, there being no drains and cattle 
being kept near houses ( Sein ) (353). 

Improvement in condition of people (McKerral) (45) 61376-7. 

Individual health ; measures to improve, should follow environmental hygiene; 

vaccination for smallpox an exception (Jolly) (151). 

Industrial development desirable to maintain standard of life ; but sanitary conditions 
must be secured in towns ( Jevons) (275-6) 63912-6. 

Infantile mortality terribly high (Jolly) (147); malaria one of the principal causes 
(155) 62646-9. (See under Milk below). 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals : in charge of medical training (Jolly) (159) 62696; 
of subsidised practitioners (157) 62672-3; and of maternity (162) 62740-2. Supervises 
hospitals under municipalities (162) 62744-5, (163) 62748. 

Isolation of villages prevents spread of disease (Jolly) (147); but no other defence, 
and improved communications are destroying this isolation (Jolly) (148), (161) 
62728. 

Kala-azar: Mat and thatch houses raised on pile possibly protect- against (Jolly) 
(150). Not endemic. Can he mistaken for malaria. Arakan threatened with 
(154-5) 62637-40 

Lathyrism : has heard of none (Jolly) (15S) 62690. 

Latrines; in dry zone deep pit; in flooded areas septic tank. Officer on special 
duty should be appointed (Jolly) (160). Wearing of shoes when visiting (151). 

“ Makkalam ” ; used as the name of many diseases (Jolly) (167) 62801-3. 

Malaria .- 

Co-operative societies distribute quinine; no anti-malaria society (Jolly) (157) 
62674-6, 

Cultivation, complete, principal factor in getting rid of malaria (Jolly) (161) 
62724-7; handicapped by malaria (Dunn) (98) 61934-40. 

Housing, mat and thatch, shelters mosquito (Jolly) (147), (150). 

Imported infection worse (155) 62642-3. 

Kala-azar can be mistaken for (154) 62631 -40. 

ICyaukpyu ; drainage and stopping wet cultivation (154) 62631-6. 
at Minbu in Upper Burma (McKerral) (36) 61244-6. 

Mosquito netting should be woven locally (Jolly) (150). 

Quinine necessary (Jolly) (150). Distribution insufficient; should be given free 
to everybody but financial difficulties too great (155) 62644-6. Cinchona 
febrifuge distributedas good as pure quinine (155) 62650-2. Co-operative 
societies distribute (167) 62074. 

Season varies ; worst at beginning and end of rains (Jolly) (155) 62641. 

Village site, improvement of (Jolly) (150-1). 

Milk: very little consumed except for a recent tondency to take condensed milk. 
Burmans get on very well without, very difficult to keep babies alive when not 
breast fed (Jolly) (159-160) 62706-10 ; in large towns supply unsatisfactory ; Govern¬ 
ment and Co-operative societies should undertake (Pan, etc.) (197), (201) 
63067. 

Municipalities run their own hospitals with financial grants from district boards and 
provincial revenues, under technical supervision of Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals (Jolly) (162-3) 62744-9. 

Opium smoking encouraged by Chinese (Qyi, etc.) (404) 64917-9. 

Plague, an occupational disease, affecting workers in and about rice-mills, grain godown 
and shops ( Jevons) (264). 

Population, pressuro on soil (Jevons) (268) 63830-7 ; compared with Western 
countries (272-3) 63881-4, 

Provincial Public Health Board ; distributes grants; has a non-official majority 
(Jolly) (160) 62713-4. 

Public Health Act; does not exist but is necessary (dolly) (164) 62709-70. Should 
leave wide powers of discretion to district councils (166-7) 62787-98, 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION — conid. 

Public Health Department : 

Has not been able to safeguard health of rural population except by vaccination 
and staying progress of epidemics ( Jevons) (265) ; Central: under-staffed ; must 
bo developed (Jolly) (149), (153); in relation to the Medical Department 
(160) 62711-2; likely to develop (163) 62760; Engineering section should be 
strengthened (150), 1152). 

Public Health Institution opened last yeyv (Jolly) (163) 62753-6 ; Finance Committee 
approved full-time officer (164) 62772. 

Publicity ; Hygiene publicity officer produces pamphlets, cinema films, etc. (Jolly) 
(157) 62668-9. Posters issued do not frighten people (164) 62763. Non-official 
assistance (165) 62785. Importance of education (165-6) 62787-94. 

Public opinion : great awakening as to public health in recent years (Jolly) ( 163) 
62766-8; has been stimulated by grant of local self-government (164) 62775. 
Importance of education on public health matters (165-6) 62787-94. 

Punjab canal colonies : standard of living being raised (Jevons) (269) 63839. 

Punjabi compared with Burman as to physique ; not much difference, both good ; 
considerable immigration of Punjabis into Burma. Comparison of diets (Jolly) 
(160) 62715-20. 

Quinine: no distribution of (Maung, etc.) (189) 63023-4; people appreciate valuo of 
(190) 63034 ; (Jolly) (147). (See under Cinchona under CROPS AND CHOP 
PROTECTION). 

Rats: Largo number in houses; religions prejudice against killing (Jolly) (147); 
compared with China and Japan (165) 62780-4. Burman hut offers facilities to; 
slight alteration in design would make a great difference (150); methods of 
storing rice (151), (167) 62799. 

Reclamation schemes in the Delta by pumping silt will improve public health (Jolly) 
(163-4) 62761-2. 

Research: necessary (Jolly) (152); on diet at Public Health Institution (163) 62753-5. 

Rice : Beri-beri not alone due to eating polished rice ; very little polished rice 
eaten (Jolly) (158) 62684-9. Fish nearly always eaten with rice (159) 62700-3, 
62708. Disagrees with Col, McCarrison as to nutritive value of rice (160) 62719, 
Unpolished better than polished (167) 62810-4. 

Rubbish disposal should bo dealt with by circle boards and village committees (Jolly) 
(150). 

Sanitary Inspectors : one required for each circle, total 287 (Jolly) (148-9). 

Saiitary precautions : very little instruction of the people (Jevons) (265). 

Sanitation in villages (Maung, etc.) (189) 63022. 

Schools : (see under Children above). 

Self-government, rural local, should be developed (Dunn) (70). 

Specific diseases, e.g., leprosy and venereal diseases, measures directed against should 
follow provision of adequate health service (Jolly) (151-2). 

Standard of living: 

Has risen (Dunn) (97) 61920-3 ; high, cause of indebtedness (Dawson) (255); 
high as compared with Indian Peninsula ; probably gone up in recont years 
(Dawson ) (261) 63781-5. 

Impossible tOTSSke a living out of agriculture (Gyi, etc.) (401) 64858. 

In Lower Burma has not appreciably improved during the last 10 years (Tun, etc.) 
(216-7) 63279-85. 

Largest earning of a family, after deducting expenses, Its. 20, or Rs. 30, which is 
insufficient to pay 15 per cent interest on loans. (Adam Smith and Sismondi 
quoted) (Sein) (355), (351-2), (364) 64064-6, (366) 64698-711, (368) 04728-33. 
Raising of Literacy desirable but not necessary preliminary to; agriculture 
must be made more productive, but danger of increased production being 
eaten up by increased population ; communication creates desire for better living 
(Jevons) (268) 63829-36, (276) 63917-22 ; importance of correlation and concen¬ 
tration of different measures for improvement; the Punjab example ; Board of 
Economic Development advocated (268-9) 63837-42 ; Government should raise 
loans if necessary (270) 63853-8; industrial development desirable (275-6) 
63912-6. 

Status of agriculturists too low (Tun, etc.) (208), (221) 63331. 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons : 

20 employed at present; 4 years’ training in the Government Medical School in 
Rangoon; pay starts at Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 (Jolly) (168-9) 62695-9. 

In charge of dispensaries; have not much time to do health work (Jolly) (162) 
62734-7. 
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Subsidised practitioners not used for public health work ; under Inspector General 
of Civil Hospitals (Jolly) (157) 62672-3. 

Surveys, economic, in typical villages : 

Marketing, stockbreeding and coeoanuts ( McKerral ) (43) 61341-2. 

Of great value (Jolly) (152); advocated (Pan, etc.) (195); (Sein.) (354-5): (Shwe, 
etc.) (387); ( Gyi , etc.) (399) ; not necessary (Shwe, etc.) (393); not advocated 
(McKerral) (13); generally not, advisable (Dunn) (70), (83)61799-801. 

Reports prepared by Punjab Board of Economics very valuable ( McKerral ) (34-5) 
61218-22, 

Statement of scope and method of enquiry (Sein) (354-5); (Shwe, etc.) 387 ; Bhould 
be done by mixed official and non-official committees (Sein) (363-4) 64660-6, 
(367)64707-11. 

Tharrawaddy District: has become quieter (Hendry) (64) 61650-3 ; large proportion 
of crime in (Dan) (239) 63551-3. 

Thrift, lack of appreciation of advantages of (Shwe, etc.) (387). 

Unemployment and poverty causes of increased crime (Pan, etc.) (198). Usury, the 
root cause of economic difficulties of cultivators (Pan, etc.) (195). (See under 

AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 

Vaccination: no prejudice against (Jolly) (165) 62781 ; an exception to the general 
principle of dealing with public health before individual treatment (151). 

Villages, lay-out, badly planned (Jolly) (150). (See under Isolation above). 

Water (see under Drinking Water above.) 

Wells and tanks should be protected against contamination; Engineering Branch 
of Public Health Department must be strengthened (Jolly) (150). 

Wireless, not known (Gyi, etc.) (403) 64908. 

Women : Lady doctors in larger hospitals, not in dispensaries; except in bigger 
centres, no special provision for women’s diseases ; not sufficient trained midwives 
(Jolly) (162) 62738-42. 
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Ahlu 

., A festival. 

Akyosoong 

.. An honorary organisor. 

Arlein 

.. A harrow. 

Awza 

.. Authority or dignity. 

Banda, 

,. A Hindu grain trader who is generally also a moneylender. 

Be-da-bin 

,. The water hyaointh (eichornia crasaipes). 

Berseem 

. , Egyptian clover (trifolium alexundrinum). 

Bhamado 

., Interest on oapital. 

Bhoosi .. 

.. The husk or ohaff of grain ; the straw. 

Bobabaing 

,. Non-Slate land (aa opposad to State land in Upper Burma). 

Bulu 

.. A raoe of silk-worms. 

Bund 

.. A dam ; field embankment. 

Cbasam .. 

.. Tape made from the erterni! layers of the ooooona of silk¬ 
worms. 

Chaultnoogra 

., A tree (gynotariia oiorata) , the oil from whioh is used ae a oure 
for leprosy. 

Chaung .. .. 

.. A oreek. 

Chetty, Cketlyar 

,. A moneylender. 

Orore ., 

., Ten millions. 

Dak 

.. A post ; a elilge or station. 

Dal 

.. A generic term for food pulses. 

Dhainoha 

A leguminous fibre plant (tesiania aouleata), often grown for 
green manuring. 

Emata .. ,, 

.. A variety of paddy. 

Eri 

.. A type of silk-worm ( attaout rieini). 

Ghi 

.. Clarified butter. 

Gw in-set 

. . A revolving-harrow, 

Hispa ,, 

.. A email inseot whioh attaoks paddy (hispa armigera). 

Ingyin .. 

.. A forest tree ( thorea tiamentit). 

J uar (J uari) (J owar) 

.. The large millet (sorghum vulgare). 


Elephant grass (sacoharum tpontansum). 

Cotton with seed still adhering ; unginned ootton. 

A month in the Burmese calendar (about May). 

Late matur ing paddy. 

Early maturing paddy, 

A small field bund, 

A small tree (heteropanax fragrant), on the leaves at whioh the 
tri silk-worm is led. 

Home-reeled raw silk (Bengal). 

An Afrioan fodder grass (psnnitetum otaniiettinum). 


Kaing 

Kapas. 

Kason 

Kaukgyi (Kauk-kyi) .. 

Kauk-yin 

Kazm 

Keseru. 

Khamru. 

Kikuyu.. 



GLOSSARY 


CH 

Lakh .. 

Litohi (Liohi) ., 
Longie (Lungi) 


One hundred thousand. 

An evergreen fruit-tree (nephelium Utah i). 

The dress of the male Barman ; a voluminous attire 


Maistri .. 
Makkalam 
Maund .. 


May in 
Merker" ., 
Mofussil .. 
Muga 
Mungoo .. 


., A foreman ; head of a gang. 

.. An indigenous name for an undefined disease. 

• • A me ware of weight of 82 28 lb. (standard maund); has 
different.values for different oommoditie3 and for the same 
oommodity in different localities. 

.. Summer paddy. 

.. A grass (pennieetu/n epontaneum). 

.. The country ae opposed to the town. 

.. A variety of silk-worm (limited to Assam) ( nnthercei atsamxa). 

.. A bean crop ( phutcolui radiatui). 


Nadaw .. ., 

Nayone .. 

Ngapi 

Nga-sein-gyi 
Ngwe-pyan-toe .. 


Fadauk ., 

Pagoda 

Patta . 

Payapwo ., 

Pebyugale 

Pelun. 

Phongyi .. ,, 

Phortgyibyam .. 

Poongyi kyaung 
Puooa. 

Purdah .. ■. . ., 

Pwinbyu Pyaunghaing. 
Fyatho ,. 

Pyinkado ., .. 


A month in tho Burmese calendar (November-Deoember). 

A month in the Burmese oalendar (about April). 

Preserved fish. 

A main variety of late paddy. 

Interest, repayable in kind, aotually repaid at the money value 
of the amount of crop due. 

A large timber tree (pteroearpue indicut). 

A Buddhist religious edifice. 

A document of lease. 

A pagoda festival. 

A hem orop (phateolu* lumtus). 

A leguminous plant (phateolus calauratus). 

A Buddhist monk or priest. 

The funeral obsequies of a monk. 

A monastery. 

Solid, oorreot, ooraplcte, eto. (the contrast in all respects to 
iutcha). 

A veil ; screen ; the praotioe of keeping women secluded. 

A parasitic plant (ttriga luted). 

A mouth in the Burmese oalendar (JDeoember—January), 

A forest timber tret llfxlU dolahrtJJriirts), 


Rabi 

Ityot 


The spring harvest; orops sown in autumn and reaped at the 
end of the oold weather. 

A oultivator. 


Babape (Sababs) (Saba- 
pay). 

Sapodilla 

Bhin-byu 


A system of borrowing in whioh the loan is repaid in kind at 
harvest, eg., ‘ A ' borrows Rs. 60 in May and repays 100 
baskets of paddy in Deoetnber. 

A speoiea of fruit-tree {uehrnt tapotd). 

A religious oeremony whioh takes plaoe when a smell Burmese 
boy is received into a Buddhist monastery. 


Tabanng.. 

Tabodwe 
Taooavi .. 

Tagu 


A month in the Burmese oalendar (about February). 

A month in the Burmese oalendar (about January). 

An adyanoemade by Government to oultivators for agrioultuial 
purposes. 

A month iu the Burmese oalendar (about March), 



GLOSS AES 


SIC 


Taluka (Taluqa) 

Tasar 

Taungthu 

Tawthalin 

Tazaungmon 

Thadingyut 

Tbawadis 

Thathameda .. 
Theikpan (plough) 
'l'hugyi .. 

Th ugyiza 


.. A looal revenue division of a district. 

.. A type of wild silk-worm (anlheraa paphia). 

.. A cultivator, 

.. A month in the Burmese oalendar (about September). 

,, Do. (about November). 

.. Do. (about October). 

., A village committee to assess the individual in advance of the 
thathameda demand in a village or town. 

An Upper Burma tax on property and circumstances. 

An improved plough. 

.. A village headman. 

.. Land granted to a selected village headman as a reward for 
good service. 


JJsar .. ,. .. Land impregnated with aodiuui salt and thereby rendered 

barren. 


Vise 


A measure of weight equivalent to 3-d lb. 


Wagale 

Wagaung 

Wagyi 

Wape 


Wazo 



Ya 


Short, staple cotton. 

A month in the 'Burmese oalendar (about August). 

Long staple cotton. 

Repayment of an adyanoe of cotton seed in ootton (kapat) at 
harvest time. 

A month in the Burmese oalendar (about July). 

The amount of paddy set aside for domestic consumption. 

Miscellaneous upland cultivation. 


Zamindari 


Property belonging to a big landholder. 





